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ADVERTISEMENT. 


No  Author  in  the  British  language  has  en* 
joyed  the  extensive  popularity  of  the  cele- 
brated Dean  of  St  Patrick's.  Neither  the 
local  and  temporary  nature  of  the  subjects 
on  which  his  pen  was  frequently  engaged, 
nor  other  objections  of  a  more  positive  na- 
ture, have  affected  the  brilliancy  of  his  repu- 
tation. In  spite  of  the  antiquated  and  un- 
popular nature  of  his  poHtics, — in  spite  of  the 
misanthropical  and  indelicate  tone  of  some 
of  his  writings,  and  the  trifling  character 
of  others, — the  vivid  and  original  power  of 
his  genius  has  supported  him  in  the  general 
opinion,  to  an  extent  only  equalled  by  his 
friend  Pope,  and  far  surpassing  any  other  of 
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those  geniuses  who  flourished  in  thf     ugus- 
tan  age  of  Queen  Anne.      ^ 

Yet  of  all  authors,    perhaps,   who   ever 
wrote,  Swift  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
inattentive  to  literary  reputation,  and  to  have 
flung  from  him  his  numerous  productions, 
with  the  least  interest  in  their  future  fate. 
The  valuable  and  laborious  edition  of  Mr 
Nicol,  was  the  first  which  presented  to  the 
public  any  thing  resembling  a  complete  col- 
lection of  Swift's  works ;  and  unquestionably 
thos^  who  peruse  it,  must  admire  the  labour 
and  accuracy  of  the  editor.     It  has  never- 
theless been  generally  understood,  that  fu- 
gitive pieces  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
letters  and  anecdotes  throwing  light  on  his 
remarkable  history  and  character,  still  re- 
mained excluded  from  this  ample  collection  ; 
and  above  all,  that  a  distinct  and  combined 
account  of  his  life,  selected  from  the  various 
sources  afforded  by  his  contradictory  bio- 
graphers and  commentators,  continued  to  be 
a  desideratum. 
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The  attempt  to  fill  up  such  a  blank  by  a 
more  complete  edition  of  Swift's  works,  can 
only  be  justified  by  stating  the  various  ad* 
vantages  which  have  been  afforded  to  the  pre- 
sent £ditor,  and  of  which,  if  he  has  not  been 
able  to  avail  himself,  the  blame  undoubted- 

« 

ly  rests  with  himself,  and  not  with  those 
friends  whose  liberality  has  furnished  him 
with  such  copious  materials. 

The  present  edition  of  this  incomparable 
English  Classic  is  offered  to  the  Public  with 
the  advantage  of  possessing  considerably  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  original  Letters,  Essays, 
and  Poems,  by  Dean  Swift,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  printed  with  his  works.  These 
have  been  recovered  from  the  following  au- 
thentic sources : — Firsts  The  most  liberal 
communications  have  been  made  by  Theo- 
philus  Swift,  Esq.  Dublin,  son  of  the  learned 
Deane  Swift,  the  near  kinsman  and  biogra- 
pher of  the  celebrated  Dean  of  St  Patrick's. 
Secondly^  A  collection  of  Manuscripts,  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  concerning  Swift  and  his 
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affairs,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Dr 
Lyons,  the  gentleman  under  whose  charge 
Swift  was  placed  during  the  last  sad  period 
df  his  existence*  To  the  use  of  these  mate- 
rials the  Editor  has  been  admitted  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Thomas  Steele,  Esq.  the  nephew  of 
Dr  Lyons.  Thirdly^  Fourteen  original  Let- 
ters from  Dean  Swift,  never  before  publish- 
ed, two  of  which  are  addressed  to  Mr  Addi- 
son, and  the  others  to  Mr  Tickell  the  poet. 
This  interesting  communication  the  Editor 
owes  to  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  Major 
Tickell)  the  descendant  of  the  ingenious 
friend  of  Swift  and  Addison.  Fourthly^  Se- 
veral unpublished  pieces,  from  the  originals 
in  Swift's  hand-writing,  in  the  possession  of 
Leonard  Macnally,  Esq.  barrister-at-law. 
Fifthly^  The  unwearied  friendship  of  Mat- 
thew Weld  Harlstonge,  Esq.  has  furnished 
much  curious  and  interesting  information, 
the  result  of  long  and  laborious  research 
through  various  journals  and  collections  of 
rare  pamphlets  and  loose  sheets,  in  which 
last  form  many  of  Swill's  satires  made  their 
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"first  appearance.    From  such  sources  seve- 
ral additions    hare  been    made  to   SwifVs 
publications  upon  Wood^s  scheme,  as  well  as 
to  his  other  Tracts  upon  Irish  affairs*  Sixthly ^ 
The  Rev.  Mr  Berwick,  so  well  known  to  the 
hterary  world,  has  obliged  the  Editor  with 
some  curious  illustrations  of  the  Dean's  last 
satirical  Tracts,  and  particularly  of  that  en« 
titled  the  Legion  Club ;  and  has  also  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  suppressed  correspondence 
between  Swift  and  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  which 
has  been  so  long  a  desideratum  in  all  editions 
of  the  author.     The  Editor  might  mention 
many  other  gentlemen  of  literary  eminence, 
who  have  had  the  goodness  to  give  counte- 
nance to  his  undertaking.     But  enough  has 
been  said  for  the  present  purpose,  which  is 
only  to  give  an  account  to  the  public  of 
some  of  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  Editor 
of  improving  the  present  edition  of  Swift's 
Works,  both  by   the   recovery  of  original 
compositions,  and  by  collating,  correcting, 
and  enlarging  those  which  have  been  already 
published. 
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.  In  the  Biographical  Memoir,  it  h^s  been  * 
thP  object  of  the  Editor  tp  condense  the  in- 
ipTtfk'dtion  afforded  by  Mr  Sl^eridan,  Lord 
Orrery,  Dr  Delany,  Deane  Swift,  Dr  John- 
son, and  ot[)er$,  into  one  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive narrative.  Some  preliminary 
critical  observations  are  offered  on  Swift's 
mqst  interesting  productions ;  and  historical 
explanations  and  aneqdotes  accompany  his 
political  treatises.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  hoped  this  Edition  may  be  considered 
a$  improved,  as  well  as  enlarged ;  and,  in 
either  point  of  view,  may  have  some  claim 
to  public  favour. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.  D. 


SECTION  I. 


Soft's  parentcige  and  birth — His  life  at  college'^His  first 
residence  with  Sir  William  Temple^^Visits  Oxford — He 
takes  orders^  and  obtains  the  living  of  Kilroot — Resigns 
tfiat  living  in  favour  of  a  friend,  and  returns  to  England 
— His  second  residence  with  Sir  William  Temple — The 
Battle  of  the  Books,  and  Tale  of  a  Tub — Ferses  on 
the  Burning  of  Whitehall — Swift's  correspondence  with 
Miss  Waryng — He  becomes  acquainted  with  Stella-^Sir 
William  Temple  dies  and  bequeaths  his  works  to  Swift 
^^Szriffs  views  of  protnotion  at  the  Court  are  disap" 
poijited. 

A  HE  life  of  Swift  forms  an  interesting^ and  in- 
structive narrative  to  all  who  love  to  contemplate 
those  alternations  of  good  and  evil  which  chequer 
the  fate  of  individuals,  distinguished  by  their  ta- 
lents and  by  their  fame.  Born  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  pressing  calamity,  educated 
by  the  cold  and  careless  charity  of  relations,  de- 
pied  the  usual  honours  attached  to  lacademical 
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Study,  and  spending  years  in  dependence  upon 
the  inefficient  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
the  earlier  part  of  his  history  may  be  considered 
as  a  continued  tale  of  depressed  genius  and  dis- 
appointed hopes.    Yet,  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages. Swift  arose  to  be  the  counsellor  of  a  British 
administration ;  the  best  defender  of  their  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  intimate  friend  of  all  who  were 
noble  or  renowned,  learned  or  witty,  in  the  classic 
age  of  Queen  Anne.     Nor  were  the  events  of  his 
latter  years  less  strongly  contrasted.      Involved 
in  the  fall  of  his  patrons,  he  became  a  discontent- 
ed and  persecuted  exile  from  England,  and  from 
his  friends,  yet,  almost  at  once,  attained  a  pitch  of 
popularity  which  rendered  him  the  idol  of  Ireland, 
and  the  dread  of  those  who  ruled  that  kingdom. 
Nor  was  his  domestic  fate  less  extraordinary — lov- 
ing, and  beloved  by  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  women  ef  the  time,  he  was  doomed  to 
form  a  happy  and  tranquil  union  with  neither,  and 
saw  them  sink  successively  to  the  grave,  under 
the  consciousness  that  their  mortal  disease  had  its 
source  In  disappointed  hopes,  and  ill-requited  af- 
fection.    His  talents,  also,  the  source  of  his  fame 
and   his  pride,   whose    brilliancy  had    so  long 
dazzled  and  delighted  mankind,  became  gradual- 
ly clouded  by  disease,  and  perverted  by  passion, 
as  their  possessor  approached  the  goal  of  life ; 
and,  ere  he  attained  it,  were  levelled  far  below 
those  of  ordinary  humanity.     From  the  life  of 
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Swift,  therefore,  may  be  derived  the  important 
lesson,  that,  as  no  misfortunes  should  induce  ge- 
nius  to  despair,  no  rank  of  fame,  however  elevat- 
ed, should  encourage  its  possessor  to  presump- 
tion. And  those  to  whom  fate  has  denied  such 
brilliant  qualities,  or  to  whom  she  has  refused  the 
necessary  opportunities  of  displaying  them,  may 
be  taught,  while  perusing  the  history  of  this  illus-  ' 
trious  man,  how  little  happiness  depends  upon 
the  possession  of  transcendent  genius,  of  political 
influence,  or  of  popular  renown. 

Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  was  descended  from  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Swifts,  in  York- 
shire, which  had  been  settled  in  that  county  for 
many  years.  His  immediate  ancestor  was  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Swift,  vicar  of  Goodrich,  in 
Herefordshire,  and  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in 
that  neighbourhood.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  this  gentleman  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.; 
and  his  grandson  has  recorded,  in  a  separate  me- 
moir, his  exploits  and  sufferings  during  the  civil 
wars.  To  that  memoir,  and  the  notes  which 
accompany  it,  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther 
particulars  concerning  Swift's  family*.  After 
having  been  .repeatedly  plundered  by  the  par- 


*  See  No.  I.  Appendix.     Swift  put  up  a  plain  monument 
to  his  grandfather^  and  also  presented  a  cup  to  the  church  of 
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liamenf  ary  soldiers,  even  to  the  clothes  of  the  iir- 
fant  in  the  cradle,  (which,  according  to  family  tra- 
dition, was  Jonathan,  father  of  the  Dean,)  and  to 
the  last  loaf  which  was  to  support  his  numerous 
family,  Thomas  Sv^ift  died  in  the  year  1658, 
leaving  ten  sons,  and  three  or  four  daughters, 
with  no  other  fortune  than  the  small  estate  to 
which  he  ^as  bom,  and  that  almost  ruined  by  fines 
and  sequestrations. 

The  sufferings  of  this  gentleman  were  of  some 
service  to  his  family  after  the  restoration;  for 
Godwin  Swift,  his  eldest  son,  who  had  studied  at 

Goodrich,  or  Go  the  ridge.    He  seat  a  penciled  elevation  of  the 

toenument,  (a  simple  tablet,X  to  Mrs  Howard,  who  returned 

it  with  the  following  lines,  inscribed  on  the  drawing  by  Pope. 

The  paper,  now  before  the  editor,  is  indorsed  in  Swiffs  hand, 

^^  Model  of  a  monument  for  my  grandfather^  with  Mr  Popc^s 

roguery." 

JoMATHAH  Swift 

Had  the  gift. 

By  fotherigey  ibotberige, 

And  by  brotherige, 

To  come  from  Gutherige, 

But  now  b  spoil'd  cleau; 

And  an  Irish  Dean. 

In  thift  church  he  has  put, 

A  stone  of  two  foot ; 

With  a  cup  and  a  caOy^Sir^ 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire ; 

So  Ireland  change  thy  tone, 

And  cry,  O  hone!  O  bone  I 

For  England  bath  its  own. 

The  lines,  originally  written  in  pencil  by  Pope,  are  traced 
oyer  in  ink  by  Dr  Lyons,  as  a  memorandum  bears.  l€  oc- 
curred amoDgst  Dr  Lyons'  manoscriptf. 
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Gray's  Idd,  and  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  of  the  Palatinate  of  Tip- 
perary,  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  He  was  a 
man  of  talents,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
considerable  revenue,  which  he  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  embarking  in  speculative  and  expen- 
sive projects,  to  which  his  nephew,  Jonathan, 
ever  after  entertained  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion*. Meantime,  however,  the  success  of  God- 
win Swift,  in  his  profession,  attracted  to  Ireland 
three  of  his  brethren,  William,  Jonathan,   and 


*  Ooe  of  these  projects  seems  to  hare  been  the  iron  manu. 
factory  at  Swandlingbar,  mentioned  sarcastically  by  the  Dean 
in  his  Essay  on  Barbarous  Denominations  in  Ireland,  Vol.  VIL 
p.  M3.  Swift's  dislike  to  projects  and  projectors,  is  exhibited 
in  his  Essays  on  English  Bubbles,  and  the  subsequent  Tracts 
relating  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  bank  in  Ireland. 
The  following  anecdote  is  also  recorded  on  the  same  subject  ; 

<^  When  Swift  was  at  Holyhead,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind 
to  sail  for  Ireland,  one  Welldon,  an  old  seafaring  man,  sent 
him  a  letter  that  he  had  found  out  the  longitude,  and 
would  convince  him  of  it ;  to  which  the  Dean  answered,  in 
writing,  that  if  he  had  found  it  out,  he  must  apply  to  the 
Lords  of  Admiralty,  of  whom,  perhaps,  one  might  be  found 
who  knew  something  of  navigation,  of  which  he  was  totally 
ignorant ;  and  that  he  never  knew  but  two  projectors,  one  of 
whom,  (meaning  his  uncle  Godwin,)  ruined  himself  and  family, 
and  the  other  hanged  himself ;  and  desired  liim  to  desist,  lest 
one  or  other  might  happen  to  him.'' — Swiftiana,  London, 
1804,  ISmo,  Vol.  I.  p.  177.  The  other  unfortunate  projec- 
tor, was  probably  Joseph  Beaumont,  often  mentioned  in  Swift's 
journal,  who  committed  suicide. 
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I 

Adam,  all  of  whom  settled  in  that  kingdom/  and 
there  lived  and  died. 

Jonathan  Swift,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
author,  was  the  sixth  or  seventh  son  of  the  Vicar 
of  Goodrich,  the  number  of  whose  descendants, 
and  the  obscurity  of  their  fortunes,  does  not  s^d- 
mit  of  distinguishing  his  lineage  more  accurately. 
Jonathan,  like  his  brother  Godwin,  appears  to  have 
been  bred  to  the  law,  though  not  like  him  called 
to  the  bar.  He  added  to  the  embarrassments  of  his 
situation,  by  marrying  Abigail  Ericke  of  Leices- 
tershire, a  larly  whose  ancient  genealogy  was  her 
principal  dowry.  The  Dean  has,  himself,  in- 
formed us,  that  hi's  father  obtained  some  agencies 
and  employments  in  Ireland;  but  his  principal 
promotion  seems  to  have  been  the  office  of  stew- 
ard to  the  society  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  to 
which  he  was  nominated  in  1665. 

This  situation  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  he 
died  in  1667,  two  years  after  his  appointment, 
leaving  an  infant  daughter  and  his  widow,  then 
pregnant,  in  a  very  destitute  situation  *,  as  Mrs 
Swift  was  unable,  without  the  assistance  of  the 


*  The  following  original  documents,  procured  by  the  kind* 
ness  of  Mr  Hartstonge,  establish  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  death,  and  also  the  destitute  circumstances  of  the 
poefs  mother.  As  Mr  Swift  states  himself  to  have  been  con. 
Tersant  about  the  King's  Inns  for  six  or  seren  years  before  the 
date  of  his  petition,  it  is  probable  that  he  came  to  Ireland  up* 
qh  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1658t 
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society,  even  to  defray  the  expence  of  her  hus- 
band's funeral. 


<<  To  his  Grace  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Judges,  and  other  the  Honourable  Benchers  of  the  Hoo« 
•urable  Society  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 

<^  The  humble  Petition  of  Jonathan  Swift. 
^^  Humbly  sheweth, 
<^  That  the  stewardship  of  this  Honourable  Society  is  now  * 
become  Toid  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Wale,  the  Ute  steward 
thereof :  That  your  petitioner,  his  father,  and  their  whole  fa- 
mily, haTe  been  always  Tery  loyal  and  faithful  to  his  sud  Ma- 
jesty and  his  royal  father,  and  ha^e  been  rery  great  sufferers 
upon  that  account :   That  your  petitioner,  for  these  six  or 
seven  years  last  past,  hath  been  much  con?ersant  about  the  said 
Inns,  and  is  Tery  well  acquainted  with  the  duty  and  employ- 
ment belonging  unto  the  steward  thereof,  he  having  assisted 
the  said  Thomas  Wale  in  entering  of  the  orders  of  your  hon- 
ours, and  in  the  settling  and  ordering  other  things  belonging 
to  the  said  employment 

^^  That  your  petitioner  doubts  not  but  if  your  honours  will 
be  pleased  to  confer  the  said  employment  of  steward  upon 
your  petitioner,  that  he  shall  gi?c  your  honours  all  satisfaction 
imai^inable  therein. 

<<  He  therefore  humbly  prays  that  your  honours  will  be 
pleased  to  confirm  the  said  stewardship  upon  him. 

And  he  shall  pray." 
[Extracted  from  the  Black.book  of  the  King's  Inns,  in  the 
library,  HenrietU  Street,  Dublin,  p.  242.] 

i  compared  the  abo?e  extracts  with  Mr  Hartstonge,  and 
can  certify  its  correctness  with  the  original. 

B.  T.  DouiGo, 
Presented  to  a  Council  held  J     Librarian  to  the  Honourable 
at  the  King's  Inns,         >  Society  of  King's  4nns, 

DnbUn,  14th  Not.  1665.    S        Dublin,  Dec.  24th,  1810» 
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« 

Dryden  William  Swift,  the  brother  of  the  cl^« 
ceased,  seems  to  have  been  active  in  behalf  of  his 


<^  At  a  Coancil  holden  at  the  King's  Inns,  Dablin,  the 
25th  day  of  January  1665*6. 

[Amongst  other  matters  it  was] 
"  Ordered,  -, 

^<  That  Jonathan  Swift,  upon  his  petition,  be  admitted 
steward  of  this  house. 

[Signed] 
<<  Michl.  Dublin,  Can. 
J.  Temple,  [Master  of  the  Rolls.] 
W.  Aston,  [puisne  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.] 
Jn.  Bysse,  [Chief  Baron.] 
Robt  Kennedy,  [Baron  of  the  Exchequer.] 
Jerome  Alexander,  [p.  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.]" 

I  also  compared  the  above, 

B.  T.  DuHiGo. 

The  period  of  the  death  of  the  above  mentioned  Mr  Jona* 
than  Swift  is  fully  ascertained,  by  the  following  petition  of 
his  widow,  Mrs  Abigail  Swift,  to  the  Honourable  Society  of 
King's  Inns,  presented  at  a  council  held  the  15th  of  April, 

1667. 

<^  To  his  Grace  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Judges  and  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  King's  Inns. 

«(  The  humble  Petition  of  Abigail  Swift,  widow  ; 
^<  Humbly  sheweth, 
<<  That  it  having  pleased  God  to  take  away  your  petition- 
er's husband,  the  late  steward  of  thb  Honourable  Society, 
unexpectedly,  and  your  petitioner  being  left  a  disconsolate 
widow,  hath  this  affliction  added  to  her,  that  there  is  due  to 
her  from  the  several  members  of  this  Honourable  Society,  for 
Commons  and  Cost  Commons,  about  six  score  pounds  sterling, 
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•sisler-in-law,  but  Godwin,  who  was  supposed  to 
bfe  wealthy,  was  her  chief  support ;  and,  upon  the 


,m* 


which  she  is  noways  able  to  get  in  without  your  hopours  as- 
sbtance:  That  yonr  petitioner  hath  desired  her  late  husband's 
brother,  William  SMrift,  to  help  her  in  getting  in  her  said  mo« 
Bey,  who  hath  manifested  himself  very  willing  to  assist  her, 
bnt  hath  been  denied  by  several  persons,  upon  pretence  that 
be  had  no  authority  to  receire  the  same. 

<'  Now,  for  as  much  as  your  petitioner  hath  no  friend  next 
your  honours,  but  her  said  brother  to  rely  upon,  and  that 
be,  your  petitioner's  said  brother,  cannot  befriend  her  with- 
out he  be  authorised  by  your  honours'  orders  to  the  pur. 
pose, 
^'  May  it  therefore  please  your  honours  to  grant  yonr  pe> 
titioner  an  order,  wherein  the  said  William  Swift  may  be 
authorised  and  appointed  to  gather  in  your  petitioner's 
said  money. 

*^  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray.'* 
[The  prayer  of  which  petition  was  fully  granted  upon  the 
same  day,  and  her  brother-in-law  appointed  to  receive  the 
monies  due.] 

(Extracted  from  the  Black-book  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dub* 
lin,  page  248.)    I  also  compared  the  above, 

B.  T.  DuHioG. 

I  have  seen  another  original  petition  from  Mrs  Abigail 
Swift,  presented  in  council  to  the  Society  of  King's  Inns,  in 
the  mouth  of  January,  less  than  two  months  after  the  birth  of 
her  son,  which  was  on  the  30th  of  November  1667.  I  am 
thus  irresistibly  convinced,  and  entirely  concur  in  opinion 
with  Mr  Dnhigg,  (see  his  history  of  the  King's  Inns,  page 
248,)  that  the  illnstrious  Jonathan  Swift,  the  Dean  of  St  Pa- 
trick's, Dublin,  was  undonbtedly  born  in  Ireland,  This  lat- 
ter petitk>n,  here  noticed,  Is  in  the  Black-book  of  the  King's 
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30th  of  November  1667,  being  St  Andrew's  day, 
she  was  delivered  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Swift. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  a  small  house,  now  cal« 
led  No.  7.  in  Hoey's  Court,  Dublin,  which  is  still 
pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter*. 
His  infancy  was  marked  by  a  chance  as  singular 
as  that  of  his  father,  whose  cradle  had  been  plun- 
dered of  the  bedding  by  Kirle's  troopers.  The 
nurse  to  whom  he  was  committed  was  a  native  of 
Whitehaven,  to  which  town  §he  was  recalled,  by 
the  commands  of  a  dying  relation,  from  whom 
she  expected  a  legacy.  She  actually  stole  away 
her  charge,  out  of  mere  affection,  and  carried  him 
to  Whitehaven,  where  he  resided  three  years ;  for 
his  health  was  so  delicate,  that,  rather  than  hazard 
a  second  voyage,  his  mother  chose  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence for  a  time  with  the  female  who  had  given 


Inns,  Dublin,  p.  976,  which  states  her  povertj,  and  her  de- 
sire to  pay  the  funeral  expences  of  her  late  husband,  and  pray- 
ing that  the  society  do  pay  her  the  arrears  due,  &c. 

Matthew  Weld  Hartstongc. 
I  compared  the  above  with  Mr  Hartstonge, 

B.  T.    DUHIGG. 

Entry  on  the  King^s  Inns  Roll. 
^^  On  the  26th  of  January  l665,  Jonathan  Swift  was  ad« 
mitted  into  this  Society.*' 

[Black-book  of  the  King's  Inns,  p.  197.] 
*  The  antiquity  of  its  appearance  seems  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  the  tradition.    In  1800  it  was  occupied  by  Mrs  Jack- 
son, a  dealer  in  earthen-ware. 
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SQch  a  singular  proof  of  her  attachment.  The 
nurse  was^o  careful  of  the  child's  education,  that 
when  he  returned  to  Dublin  he  was  able  to  spell, 
and  when  five  years  old  he  could  read  any  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible. 

Swift  was  now  to  share  the  indigence  of  a  mo- 
ther, whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  to  subsist  up- 
on the  support  afforded  by  his  uncle  Godwin. 
It  seems  probable,  that  these  irritating  and 
degrading  circumstances  sunk  deep  into  his, 
haughty  temper,  even  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  that  even  then  commenced  that  war  of  his 
spirit  with  the  world,  which  only  ended  when  his 
faculties  were  utterly  subdued  by  disease.  Born 
a  posthumous  child,  and  bred  up  as  an  object  of 
charity,  he  early  adopted  the  custom  of  observing 
his  birth-day,  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of  sorrow, 
and  of  reading,  when  it  annually  recurred,  the 
striking  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  Job  laments 
and  execrates  the  day  upon  which  it  was  said  in 
his  father's  house,  *'  that  a  man-child  was  born." 
The  narrowness  of  the  allowance  afforded  for  his 
maintenance  and  education,  added  to  his  unhap- 
piness,  and  was  naturally  imputed  to  the  sordid 
parsimony  of  his  uncle.  It  is  true,  that  subse- 
quent events  showed  that  Godwin  Swift  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  regulating  this  allowance  by 
the  real  state  of  his  embarrassed  circumstances, 
rather  than  by  the  opinion  which  his  nephew,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  entertained  of 
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learned  sophistry  of  Smiglecius,  KeckermannuSy 
Burgersdicius,  and  other  ponderous  worthies  now 
hardly  known  by  name ;  nor  could  his  tutor  ever 
]>ersuade  him  to  read  three  pages  in  one  of  them» 
though  some   acquaintance  with  the  commea* 
tators  of  Aristotle  was  absolutely  necessary  at 
passing  examination  for  his    degrees.     Neither 
did  he  pay  regular  attention  to  other  studies  more 
congenial  to  his  disposition.    He  read  and  studied 
rather  for  amusement,  and  to  divert  melancholy 
reflections,  than  with  the  zeal  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge.    But  his  reading,  however  desultory,  must 
have  been  varied  and  extensive,  since  he  is  said 
to  have  already  drawn  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  which  he  communicated  to  his  compa- 
nion Mr  Waryng  *.    We  must  conclude  then,  that 
a  mere  idler  of  the  17th  century  might  a^ojuire, 
in  his  hours  of  careless  and  irregular  reading,  a 
degree  of  knowledge  which  would  startle  a  severe 
student' of  the  present  age.     We  have  few  means 
of  judging  of  the  extent  of  Swift's  real  learning  j 
it  cannot  perhaps  be  termed  profound,  but  it  was 
certainly  extensive.     His  writings  evince  great 
general  acquaintance  with  history  and  poetry, 
both  ancient  and  modern ;   nor  is  he  ever  at  a 
loss  for  such  classical  allusions  and  quotations  as 
most  aptly  illustrate  the    matter  of  which  he 


*  This  fact  Mr  Waryng  often  mentioned  to  Mr  Whiteway. 
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treats.  Yet  although  he  thought  so  lightly  of  his 
own  acquisitions,  that  he  talked  oF  having  lost  de- 
gree for  dulness  and  insufficiency,  and,  although 
he  used  with  great  vehemence  to  rebuke  those  who 
bestowed  the  name  of  scholar  on  any  one  whom 
they  could  not  prove  to  have  spent  most  of  his 
days  in  study,  the  character  of  a  mere  plodding 
student  did  not  stand  high  in  his  estimation. 
Benlley,  whom  he  unjustly  ranked  in  this  dull 
and  laborious  class,  used  to  be  honoured  with  the 
epithets  of  Juhar  Anglicanum^  Lux  Britannue^ 
Sidus  Britannicum^  ifc.  by  the  foreign  literati. 
This  Swift  could  not  bear,  and  in  the  predictions 
of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  he  launches  some  satirical 
shafts  at  the  heavy  politeness  of  the  High-Dutch 
illustrissimi,  and  their  extravagant  compliments 
to  each  other  *. 

While  Swift,  however,  was  pursuing  his  studies 
in  this  vague  and  desultory  manner,  they  would 


*  ^^  If  I  had  leare  to  have  printecf  the  Latia  letters  traosmitted 
to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  Tolume,  and  be  a 
full  defence  against  all  that  Mr  Partridge  and  all  his  accomplices 
of  the  Portugal  inquisition  will  be  ever  able  to  object ; 
which,  by  the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predictions  hare 
e?er  met  with  at  home  or  abroad.  The  most  learned  Mon- 
fienr  Leibnitz  thus  addresses  to  me  his  third  letter  :  Liustris^ 
rimo  Bickerstqffio  astrologice  restaurcUori^  kc.  Monsieur 
Le  ClerC)  quoting  my  predictions  in  a  treatise  he  published 
last  year,  is  pleased  to  say,  ^  Ita  nuperrime  Bickersiajfiuf 
magnum  Mud  Anglim  sidus.''    IX.  18S. 

VOL,  I.  B 
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have  been  altogether  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Godwin  and  the  derangement  of  his  af- 
fairs,  which  then  first  became  public,  had  he  not 
found  another  patron  in  his  uncle  Dryden  Wil- 
liam Swift.    This  gentleman  gave  the  necessary 
support  to  his  orphan  nephew,  and  it  would 
seem  with  more  grace  and  apparent  kindness, 
though  not  more  liberally  than  his  brother  God- 
Vf'm,  for  he  too  was  in  narrow  circumstances. 
But  Swift  always  cherished  his  memory,  and  re- 
corded him  as  the  "  best  of  his  relations."     He 
used  also  to  mention  an  incident  which  occurred 
while  he  was  at  college,  of  which  Willoughby 
Swift,  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Dryden  William,  was 
the  hero.    Sitting  one  day  in  his  chamber,  absolu- 
tely pennyless,  he  saw  a  seaman  in  the  court  be- 
low, who  seemed  inquiring  for  the  apartment  of 
one  of  the  students.    It  occurred  to  Swift  that  this 
man  might  bring  a  message  from  his  cousin  Wil- 
loughby, then  settled  as  a  Lisbon  merchant,  and 
the  thought  scarcely. had  crossed  his  mind  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  stranger  approaching 
him,  produced  a  large  leathern  purseof  silver  coin, 
and  poured'the  contents  before  him,  as  a  present 
from  his  cousin.    Swift,  in  his  extacy,  offered  the 
bearer  a  part  of  his  treasure,  which  the  honest 
sailor  generously  declined.    And  from  that  mo- 
ment. Swift,  who  had  so  deeply  experienced  the 
miseries  of  indigence,  resolved  so  to  manage  his 
scanty  income,  as  never  agaia  to  be  reduced  to  ex- 
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tremity.  The  system  by  which  he  regulated  his 
expence  was  so  very  rigid,  that,  from  many  of 
his  journals  still  existing,  it  is  clear  he  could 
have  accounted  for  every  penny  of  his  expendi- 
ture, during  any  year  of  his  life,  from  the  time 
of  his  being  at  college,  until  the  total  decline  of 
his  faculties. 

Pleasure  as  well  as  necessity  interfered  with 
Swiffs  studies.  Poverty,  and  the  sense  of  the 
contempt  which  accompanies  it,  often  gives  to  a 
lofty  temper  a  cast  of  recklessness  and  despera- 
tion, and  Swift's  mind  was  by  one  of  his  friends 
welllikened  to  a  conjured  spirit,  that  would  do 
mischief  if  not  supplied  with  constant  employ- 
ment. Johnson,  who  studied  at  college  under 
similar  disadvantages,  has  expressed  such  feel- 
ings in  his  own  nervous  language.  Hearing  from 
Mr  Boswell  that  he  had  been  considered  as  a  gay 
and  frolicksome  fellow,  while  at  Pembroke,  he 
answered,  *•  Ah  !  Sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It 
was  bitterness  that  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I  was 
miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my  way 
by  my  literature  and  my  wit ;  so  I  disregarded 
all  power,  and  all  authority."  Even  such  a  rebel 
against  college  discipline  Swift  appears  to  have 
been,  under  similar  circumstances;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  though  far  inferior  in  humour,  in 
purity  of  style,  and  in  comprehensive  genius, 
Johnson  bore  a  strong  resemblance  in  his  morbid 
temperament,  political  opinions,  and  habits  of  do- 
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mination  in  private  society,  to  the  Dean  of  St 
^  Patrick's.     Swift  therefore,  while  under  the  domi- 
nion of  this  untamed  spirit,  was  guilty  of  many  ir- 
regularities, some  which  occasioned  reproof,  and 
some  which  led  to  yet  more  severe  consequences. 
He  repeatedly  neglected,  and  affected  to  contemn 
the  discipline   of   the   college,    and   frequented 
taverns  and  coffee-houses.     In  the  wantonness  of 
his  wit,  he  assailed  the  fellows  of  the  university 
with  satirical  effusions,  to  which  the  speeches  oc- 
casionally delivered  by  the  TerrcB  Filiiis  gave  suf- 
ficient scope.     But  though  this  species  of  satur- 
nalia had  a  prescriptive  license,  experience  might 
have  taught  Swift  that  it  was  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  that  the  individual  ridiculed  watched  his  time 
and  opportunity  to  retort  upon  the  satirist  the 
pain  which  he  had  inflicted.      The  earlier  part 
of  Swift's  academical  course  was  more  slightly 
marked  with  these  irregularities,  for  no  record  of 
penal  infliction  occurs,  until  a  special  grace  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  up- 
on him,  on  13th  February  1685-6.     We  are  not 
therefore  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  degrading 
manner  in  which  this  degree  was  bestowed,  (as 
flowing,  not  from  the  merit  of  the  student,  but  the 
unearned  favour  of    the  university),  in  Swift's 
irregularities,  but  in  the  neglect  of  those  studies 
which  were  then  held  essential  parts  of  educa- 
tion.    In  going  through  the  preliminary  disser* 
tation,  he  was  ignorant  even  of  the  necessary  syl- 
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logistic  forms.  He  answered  the  arguments  of  the 
impugners  in  common  language,  and  the  proctor 
reduced  his  replies  into  syllogism,  the  candidate 
thus  displaying  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  what  was 
then  miscalled  the  art  of  reasoning,  which  must  of 
itself  have  called  forth  the  mark  of  incapacity 
which  was  attached  to  his  degree.  Yet  such  was 
the  strength  of  Swift's  memory,  that,  after  thirty 
or  forty  years,  he  could  repeat  to  Sheridan  the 
propositions,  as  they  were  attacked  and  defended^ 
in  their  proper  scholastic  technicality. 

The  disgraceful  note  with  which  his  degree 
had  been  granted,  probably  added  to  Swift's  ne- 
gligence, and  gave  edge  to  his  satirical  propensi- 
ties. Between  the  periods  of  14th  November 
1685,  and  8th  October  1687,  he  incurred  no  less 
than  seventy  penalties  for  non-attendance  at  cha- 
pel, for  neglecting  lectures,  for  being  absAit  from 
the  evening  roll-call, and  for  town-haunting,  which 
is  the  academical  phrase  for  absence  from  college 
without  license.  At  length  these  irregularities 
called  forth  a  more  solemn  censure,  for,  on  18th 
March  1686-7,  with  his  cousin,  Thomas  Swift,  his 
chum,  Mr  Warren,  and  four  others,  he  incurred 
the  disgrace  of  a  public  admonition  for  notorious 
neglect  of  duties.  His  second  public  punish- 
ment was  of  a  nature  yet  more  degrading.  On 
20th  November  1688,  Swift,  the  future  oracle  of 
Ireland,  was,  by  a  sentence  of  the  vice-provost, 
and  senior  fellows  of  the  university,  convicted 
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of  insolent  conduct  towards  tfie  junior  dean 
(Owen  Lloyd),  and  of  exciting  dissension  within 
the  walls  of  the  college.  He  shared  with  two 
companions  the  suspension  of  his  academical  de* 
gree.  and  two  of  the  delinquents,  Swift  being 
one,  further  were  sentenced  to  cmve  public  par^ 
don  of  the  j  unior  dean.  *    The  bitterness  of  spirit 


*  Snch  is  the  account  of  this  matter  inferred  by  Dr  Barrett 
from  the  college  records  ;  and  his  aquaintance  with  the  mode  of 
keeping  them,  and  the  purposes  for  which  thejr  are  made  np^ 
entitle  his  judgment  to  the  greatest  weight.  His  opinion  b  al. 
80  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  who  expresses 
his  convictioQ,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  share  in  the  acade- 
mical satires  upon  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  Colle|^,  Swift  was 
in  danger  of  losing  the  testimonium  of  his  degree,  without 
which  he  could  not  have  b^en  admitted  ad  ennd<em  at  Oxford. 
And  he  supposes  that,  mortified  at  the  recollection  of  the  hu. 
miliating  conditions  imposed  as  his  terms  of  pardon,  his  great 
kinsman  was  not  unwilling  that  the  particulars  of  the  case  should 
be  sunk  in  a  general  report,  that  he  had  been  refused  his  degree 
for  insufficiency,— a  mode  of  stating  the  fact,  which  was  likely 
to  throw  more  discredit  on  the  discernment  of  the  heads  of  the 
uniyersity,  tl^an  on  his  own  acknowledged  talents.  Yetao. 
ingenious  correspondent  has  alleged  the  follpwing  reasons,  to 
prove  that  this  degrading  ceremony  never  was  submitted  to. 

^<  An  ingenious  friend  to  whom  I  lent  Dr  Barrett's  Essay 
on  the  Early  Part  of  the  Life  of  Swift,  returned  it  to  me  with 
tiie  following  obserTations  thereon.  I  pr^ent  them  for  your 
cpi^sideration. 

<<  From  Dr  Barrett's  Life  of  Swift,  it  appears  that  he  gra- 
duated above  a  year  before  the  usual  time,  which  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  four  years  and  a  half,  therefore  speciali 
graiia  must  meai)  that  he  got  it  by  interest  or  merit ;  or,  if  it 
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• 

with  which  Swift  submitted  to  this  despotic  in- 
fliction,  if  indeed  he  obeyed  it,  for  of  this  there 
is  no  absolute  proof,  may  be  more  easily  conceiv- 
ed  than  described.  The  sense  of  his  resentment 
shows  itself  in  the  dislike  which  he  exhibits  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  Trinity  College  of  Dublin; 
and  the  satirical  severity  with  which  he  per- 
secutes Dr  Owen  Lloyd,  the  junior  dean,  before 
whom  he  had  been  ordained  to  make  this  unwor* 
thy  prostration  *. 

This  unpleasant  circumstance  of  the  Dean's 
academical  life,  has  become  gradually  confound* 


wns  suspended  after,  as  Dr  B.  suggests,  it  might  haTe  been  ftf 
stored  to  him  on  intercession  of  friends.  But  there  appears 
little  to  countenance  the  supposition  that  he  was  ordered  to 
beg  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  nothing  to  warrant  the  asser^ 
tion  that  he  submitted  to  such  an  indignity,  as  there  is  no  trace 
of  his  remaining  in  college  after  the  revolution,  which  is  the 
date  Dr  B.  assigns  for  that  censure.  The  dates  are  Tery  con- 
fused and  contradictory  as  to  the  two  Swifts  ;  and,  while  he 
allows  Thomas  Swift  to  have  had  a  scholarship,  and  suspects 
that  Jonathan  had  not,  he  forgets  that  very  few  ever  remain  ia 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  after  graduating,  unless  they  enjoy 
scholarships ;  and  that  Jonathan  Swift  had  one,  appears  far- 
ther from  his  remaining  in  Commons,  and  being,  according  to 
Dr  B.,  suspended  from  Commons,  by  way  of  punishment,  after 
graduating,  which  could  be  no  punishment  at  all  to  him,  if  his 
Commons  were  not  at  the  charge  of  the  uniyersity." 

*  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  155.  in  which  Dr  Lloyd  is  said  to  hare 
been  bribed  by  a  Deanery  to  take  a  cast-mistress  off  the  hands 
of  Lord  Wharton* 
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ed  with  the  yet  more  severe  penalty  of  expulsion, 
inflicted  upon  John  Jones,  one  of  his  companions. 
Mr  Richardson  has  recorded  a  tradition,  that  Swift 
was  expelled  from  college  for  writing  a  Tripos,  as 
it  is  called,  or  satirical  oration,  uttered  by  him  as 
TerraB-Filius*.  The  research  of  the  learned  Dr 
Barrett  has  ascertained,  that  such  a  tripos  was 
actually  delivered,  11th  July  1688.  He  had 
published  its  contents,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Lanesborough  MS.  and  he  has  proved,  from  the 
college  records,  that  Jones,  the  Terrae  Filius  of 
the  period,  was  actually  deprived  of  his  degree, 
for  the  false  and  scandalous  reflections  contained 
in  that  satire,  though  the  sentence  was  after- 
wards mitigated  into  a  temporary  suspension  of 
his  degree  and  academical  rights.     But  Jones, 


*  Vol.  YI.  page  171.  KichardsoD  to  Lady  Bradshaigh, 
April  22,  1752. — "  I  am  told  my  Lord  [Orrery]  is  mistaken 
in  some  of  his  facts ;  for  instance,  in  that  wherein  he  asserts, 
that  Swift's  learning  was  a  late  acquirement.  I  am  very  well 
warranted  by  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine,  a  prelate,  who  was 
for  three  years  what  is  called  his  chum,  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  that  fact  Dr  Swift  made  as  great  a  progress  in  his 
learning  at  the  University  of  Dublin  in  his  youth,  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  but  was  so  very  ill-natured  and  troublesome, 
that  he  was  made  Terrae^FUius,  on  purpose  to  have  a  pretence 
to  expel  him.  He  raked  up  all  the  scandal  against  the  heads 
of  that  university,  that  a  severe  inquirer,  and  a  still  severer 
temper,  could  get  together  into  his  harangue.  lie  was  ex. 
pelled  in  consequence  of  his  abuse ;  and  having  his  discesiiiy 
afterwards  got  admitted  at  Oxford  to  his  degree.*" 
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not  Swift,  was  the  Terrae-Filius  so  degraded. 
The  inaccuracy  of  Richardson's  informer  may  be 
easily  pardoned :  he  was  recollecting  the  events 
of  a  remote  period,  when  Swift  and  Jones,  friends 
and  associates,  both  experienced  punishment  for 
petulant  satire  and  insubordination.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  wonderful,  that  he  confounded  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  delinquencies,  and  at- 
tributed the  more  weighty  offence,  an  offence, 
too,  of  which  Swift  was  likely  to  have  been  guilty, 
and  the  more  severe  punishment,  to  him  who  af- 
terwards became  the  object  of  general  attention. 
It  is  probable,  likewise,  that  the  tripos  may  have 
been  heightened  by  the  satirical  strokes  of  Swift ;. 
though  I  cannot  think  it  likely  that  he  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  work,  for  which  Jones 
sustained  the  sentence  of  expulsion,  since,  with 
all  his  grossness,  it  exhibits  little  of  his  humour. 

In  1688,  the  war  broke  out  in  Ireland ;  and  Swift, 
then' in  his  twenty- first  year,  without  money,  and 
if  not  without  learning,  at  least  without  the  repu- 
tation of  possessing  it,  with  the  stains  of  turbulence 
and  insubordination  attached  to  his  character,  and 
without  a  single  friend  to  protect,  receive,  or  main- 
tain him,  left  the  College  of  Dublin.  Guided,  it 
may  be  supposed,  more  by  affection  than  hope, 
he  bent  his  course  to  England,  and  travelled  on 
foot  to  his  mother's  residence,  who  was  then  in 
Leicestershire.  Herself  in  a  dependent  and  pre- 
carious situation^  Mrs  Swift  could  only  recom? 
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mend  to  her  son  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Wiiliaoi  Temple,  whose  iady  was  her  relation, 
who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  family  of 
the  Swifts,  and  in  whose  house,  Thomas  Swift, 
the  cousin  of  our  author,  had  alre^y  resided  W 
a  chaplain. 

The  application  was  made  and  succeeded  ; 
but  for  some  time  Sir  William  Temple's  pa- 
tronage seemed  to  be  unattended  either  by  con- 
fidence or  affection.  The  accomplished  st£^tesman, 
and  polite  scholar,  was  probably,  for  a  time,  un- 
reconciled to  the  irritable  habits,  and  imperfect 
learning  of  his  new  inmate^.     But  Sir  William's 


*  In  the  letter  to  Ladj  Bradshaigh,  already  quoted, Richardson 
says,  ^'  Mr  Temple,  nephew  to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  brother 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  lately  died  at  Bath,  declared  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  that  Sir  William  hired  Swift,  at  his  first  entrance  into 
t)ie  world,  to  read  to  him,  and  sometimes  to  be  hisamanuensis, 
a^  the  rate  of  L.  20  a»year  and  his  board,  which  was  then  hi^h 
preferment  to  him  i  bat  that  Sir  William  never  fa? oared  him 
with  his  conversation  because  of  his  ilUqualities,  nor  allowed 
him  to  sit  down  at  table  with  him.  Swift,  yonr  ladyship  will 
easily  see,  by  his  writings,  had  bitterness,  satire,  moroseness, 
that  must  make  him  insufferable  to  his  equals  and  inferior^^ 
and  unsafe  for  hb  superiors  to  countenance*  Sir  William 
Temple  was  a  wise  and  discerning  man.  He  could  easily  see 
through  a  young  fellow,  taken  into  a  low  office,  and  in- 
clined to  forget  himself.  Probably,  too,  the  Dean  was  al- 
ways unpolite,  and  never  could  be  a  man  of  breeding*  Sir 
William  Temple  was  one  of  the  politest  men  of  his  time*"— 
Richardson's  Correspondence,  VI.  173.    The  outlines  of  this 
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prejudices  became  gradually  weaker,  as  Swift's 
exquisite  p6wer  of  observation  increased  his  fa* 
culties  of  pleasing,  while  his  knowledge  was  ex- 
panded by  a  course  of  study  so  hard,  that  it  en* 
gaged  eight  hours  of  every  day.  Such  a  space 
of  time,  well  employi^d,  soon  rendered  a  man  of 
Swift*s  powers  an  invaluable  treasure  to  a  patroB 
like  Temple,  with  whom  he  remained  about  two 
years.  His  studies  were  partially  interrupted  by 
bad  health.  He  had  contractjed,  from  a  surfeit  of 
stone-fruit,  a  giddiness  and  coldness  of  stomach, 
which  almost  brought  him  to  his  grave,  and  the 
effects  of  which  he  felt  during  his  whole  lifetirtie.* 


onfaTourable  statement  are  probably  trae,  if  restricted  to  the 
earlier  part  of  Swift's  residence  at  Moor-park.  But  we  must 
not  forget,  that  the  enmity  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
all  the  descendants  of  Sir  William  Temple,  may  account  for 
Mr  Temple's  placing  his  conduct  in  a  disreputable  light 

*  It  here  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  an  editor,  briefly 
to  notice  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  learned  Dr  Beddoes^ 
who,  in  the  ninth  essay  of  his  work  entitled  Hygeia,  has  di-- 
rectly  ascribed  the  vertigo  of  Swift,  with  all  its  distressing  con. 
sequences^  to  habits  of  early  and  profligate  indulgence.  And 
be  has  argued  upon  our  author's  conduct  towards  Stella  and 
Vanessa,  as  indicating  the  inflamed  imagination,  and  the  ez« 
Iiausted  frame  of  a  premature  Toluptuary,  who  still  courtejl 
pkasnres  he  was  unable  to  enjoy.  The  same  conclusion,  Dr 
Beddoes  is  disposed  to  deriye,  from  the  tone  of  gross  inde. 
llcacy,  of  which  Swift's  writings  afi^ord  too  many  proofs.  To 
the  hypothesis  of  this  ingenious  writer,  we  may  oppose,  first, 
'lie  express  declaration  of  Swift  himself,  that  this  jdistressing 
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At  one  time  he  was  so  ill  that  he  visited  Ireland, 
in  hopes  of  experiencing  benefit  from  his  native 
air ;  but  finding  no  advantage  from  the  change, 
he  again  returned  to  Moorpark,  and  employed 
in  his  studies  the  intervals  which  his  disorder  af- 
forded.   It  was  now  that  he  experienced  marka 


Boalady  originated  in  the  surfeit  mentioned  in  the  text,  a  cause 
which  medical  professors  haye  esteemed  in  eyery  respect  ade« 
quate  to  produce  such  consequences.  Secondly,  His  whole 
intercourse  with  Stella  and  Vanessa,  indicates  the  very  reverse 
•  of  an  ardent  or  licentious  imagination ;  and  proyes  his  cold- 
ness to  haye  been  constitutionally  inherent|  both  in  mind  and 
person,  and  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  one  who  retains  wishes 
which  he  has  lost  the  power  to  gratify*  Those  who  choose  to 
inyestigate  this  matter  further,  may  compare  Swift*s  Journal  to 
Stella,  with  Pope's  Letters  to  the  Miss  Blounts,  in  which  there 
really  exists  eyidence  of  that  mixture  of  friendship,  passion, 
and  licentious  gallantry,  which  the  learned  author  of  Hygeia 
has  rashly  ascribed  to  the  correspondence  between  Swift  and 
Stella*  Lastly,  Without  raking  deeper  into  such  a  subject,  it 
may  be  briefly  noticed,  that  the  coarse  images  and  descriptions 
with  which  Swift  has  dishonoured  his  pages,  are  of  a  nature 
directly  opposite  to  the  loose  impurities  by  which  the  exhaust- 
ed yoluptuary  feeds  hb  imagination.  The  latter  courts  the 
leductiye  images  of  licentious  pleasure ;  but  Swift  has  indulged 
in  pictures  of  a  yery  different  class,  and  has  dwelt  on  physical 
Impurities,  calculated  to  disgust,  and  not  to  excite  the  fancy. 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  take  Swift's  word  for  the  origin  of 
his  malady,  as  well  as  for  his  constitutional  temperance.  (See 
p.  50.)  And  until  medical  authors  can  clearly  account  for,  and 
radically  cure  the  diseases  of  their  contemporary  patients,  they 
inay  readily  be  excused  from  assigning  dishonourable  causea 
for  th^  disorders  of  the  iUnstrious  dead. 
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of  confidence  from  Temple,  who  permited  him  to 
be  present  at  his  confidential  interviews  with  King 
William,  when  that  monarch  honoured  Moor* 
park  with  his  visits,  a  distinction  which  Temple 
owed  to  their  former  intimacy  in  Holland,  and 
which  he  received  with  respectful  ease,  and  repaid 
by  sound  and  constitutional  advice.     Nay,  when 
Sir  William's  gout  confined  him  to  his  chamber, 
the  duty  of  attending  the  king  devolved  upon 
Swift ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  all  the  poet*s  biogra* 
pher's,  that  William  offered  him  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  shewed  him  how  to  cut  asparagus  the  Dutch 
way.     It  would  be  unjust  to  suppress  the  addi« 
tional  advantage  he  acquired  in  learning,  by  the 
royal  example,  to  eat  the  same  vegetable  with 
Dutch  economy,  on  which  subject  the  reader 
will  find    a  livelv  anecdote    at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  *.     Other  advantages  of  a  more  solid 


*  This  characteristic  storj  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
father  of  my  friend,  Mr  M.  Weld  Hartstonge.  Aldermaa 
George  Faulkner  of  Dublin,  the  well-known  bookseller^ 
happening  one  day  to  dine  in  company  with  Dr  Leland  the 
historian,  the  conyersation  adverted  to  the  illustrious  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's,  Faulkner,  who  was  the  Dean*s  printer  and 
pnblisher  on  many  occasions,  mentioned,  that  one  day  being 
detained  late  at  the  Deanery-house,  in  correcting  some  proof* 
sheets  for  the  press,  Swift  made  the  worthy  alderman  stay  to 
dinner.  Amongst  other  vegetables,  asparagus  formed  one  of 
the  dishes.  The  Dean  helped  his  guest,  who  shortly  again 
called  upon  his  host  to  be  helped  a  second  time ;  when  the 
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nature  were,  however,  held  out  to  his  ambition; 
and  be  was  led  to  hope  that  he  would  be  provid- 
ed for  in  the  church,  to  which  profession  he  was 
'  destined,  as  well  by  inclination  as  by  so  fair  a 
prospect  of  preferment  *.  The  high  trust  reposed 
in  him  warranted  these  hopes.  For  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Sir  William  Temple  to  lay  before  King 
William  the  reasons  why  his  majesty  ought  to 
assent  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments;  and 
he  strengthened  Temple's  opinion  by  several  ar- 
guments drawn  from  English  history.  But  the 
king  persevered  in  his  opposition,  and  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  the  first  in- 
tercourse that  Swift  had  with  courts ;  and  he  was 
wont  to  tell  his  friends  that  it  helped  to  cure  him 
of  vanity :  having  probably  anticipated  success 
in  his  negociation,  and  being  mortified  in  pro- 
portion by  its  unexpected  failure. 


Dean,  pointing  to  the  alderman's  plate,  '<  Sir,  first  finish  what 
yon  have  upon  your  plate.''  ^*  What,  Sir,  eat  my  stalks  ?" 
*^  Aye,  Sir!  King  William  always  eat  the  stalks!"  *^  And 
George/'  rejoined  the  historian,  (who  was  himself  remarkably 
proud,  and  very  pompous,)  ^<  What,  were  you  blockhead 
enough  to  obey  him  ?"  ^^  Yes^  doctor,  and  if  you  had  dined 
with  Dean  Swift,  tete^a^tetej  faith  you  would  hare  been 
obliged  to  eat  your  stalks  too !" 

*  He  writes  to  his  uncle,  William  Swift,  99th  Norember 
1609,  ^^  I  am  not  to  take  orders  till  the  king  gi?es  me  a  pre- 
bend."   Vol.  XV.  p.  226. 
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In  1693,  Swift  went  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  his  master's  degree,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  on  the  5th  July  in  that  year.  He  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the  civilities  he  met  at 
Oxford,  and  observes,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  have 
been  more  obliged,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  strangers^ 
than  ever  he  was,  in  seven  years,  to  Dublin  col» 
lege*.  The  favour  of  Oxford  necessarily  implies 
learning  and  genius.  In  the  former  Swift  was  now 
eminent,  and  in  the  latter  shewed  the  fair  promise 
of  an  active  and  enterprising  mind.  Even  in  169 If 
he  informs  his  friend,  Mr  Kendal,  that  he  had 
'^  written  and  burned,  and  written  again  upon  all 
manner  of  subjects,  more  than  perhaps  any  mail 
in  England  t-"  Amidst  these  miscellaneous  ef- 
forts, poetry  was  not  neglected.  The  muses  met 
him  on  their  own  sacred  ground,  and  it  is  at  Ox« 
ford  that  Swift  produced  his  first  verses,  (reserving 
only  his  claim  to  any  of  those  contained  in  the 


*  The  passage  reminds  us  of  a  similar  expression  in  Dryden*s 
prologue  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  he 
Than  bis  own  mother  anivetsity ; 
Thebes  (fid  hia  green  miknowing  yoatfa  engage^ 
He  choMa  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 

Botli  poets  had  receiTed  some  censure  from  their  Ahna  Mater* 

+  Vou  XV.  p.  aai. 
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Tripos  of  Jones).    It  is  a  version  of  Horace,  Book 
ILOde  18.* 

'Tis  true  my  cottai^e  mean  and  low. 

Not  built  for  i^randeur  but  for  ease, 
No  iTory  cornices  can  show, 

Nor  ceilings  rough  with  gold  displays. 

No  cedar  beams  for  pomp  and  state, 
(To  nature  names  confest  unknown,) 

Repose  their  great  and  precious  weight     ' 
On  pillars  of  the  Parian  stone. 

Not  dropt  an  accidental  hm 

To  some  old  kinless  miser's  means  ; 
No  wealthy  Tassal's  gifts  I  wear, 

Rich  put^ple  vests  and  sweeping  trains  : 

But  Tirtue  and  a  little  sense, 

Have  so  endeared  me  to  the  great. 
That,  thanks  to  bounteous  Proyidence, 

Nor  have,  nor  want  1  an  estate. 

Blest  in  my  little  Sabine  field, 

I'll  neither  gods  above  implore. 
Nor,  since  in  sneaking  arts  unskill'd, 

Hang  on  my  wealthy  friends  for  more. 

From  day  to  day  with  equal  pace 

Our  sliding  moments  steal  away, 
Nor  is  the  fleeting  moon's  increase 

Aught  but  her  progress  to  decay. 

*  These  verses  were  copied  by  Dr  Hill  of  Dublin,  from  the 
original  in  th6  possession  of  Mr  Worral,  who  was  one  of  the 
Dean's  curates,  and  lived  in  great  habits  of  friendship  with  him. 
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Yet  jou,  amused  with  airy  dreams, 

Forgetful  that  the  grave  is  near, 
Are  busied  with  your  endless  schemes 

Of  pleasant  seats  and  houses  here. 

The  bounds  of  nature  for  jour  mind 

Too  little  seem,  and  yon  are  poor, 
Unless  the  ocean  be  confin*d 

T'  enlarge  your  borders  on  the  shore* 

Nay  more,  profanely  you  leap  o'er 

Your  peaceful  neighbour's  ancient  boands, 

Invade  the  weak,  unfriended  poor. 
And  seize  his  patrimonial  grounds. 

Expeird  by  you  from  their  abodes, 

The  tender  wife  and  husband  fly, 
In  vain  they  invocate  their  gods. 

In  vain  their  helpless  infants  cry. 

And  yet  this  dearly  bought  estate 

How  quickly  must  its  owner  leave  ? 
The  wealthy  miser's  last  retreat, 

And  surest  portion  is  the  grave. 

What  would  you  more  ?  impartial  earth 

Wraps  in  her  lap  with  equal  care 
The  high  and  low,  nor  royal  birth 

Preserves  its  poor  distinctions  there* 

Not  all  Prometheus'  boasted  art 

Could  ever  surly  Charon  sway. 
Nor  gold  itself  work  on  his  heart 

To  wake  him  back  into  the  day. 


iroL.  I. 
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Proud  Tantalus  and  all  his  race 

He  holds  in  chains,  the  royal  kin 
In  vain  implores  the  smallest  grace^ 

No  patient  empire  his  for  sin. 

Tet  cali*d  or  not^  the  poor  he  hears. 

And  in  his  last  and  painful  strife. 
To  his  assistance  straight  repairs,. 

And  carries  off  his  load  of  life. 

Besides  these  verses,  we  find  Swift  attempting 
another  stile  of  poetical  composition  less  favour- 
able to  his  fame.  This  produced  his  Pindaric 
Odes,  the  only  kind  of  writing  which  he  seriously 
attempted  without  attaining  excellence,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  accounted  among  the  injudici- 
ous efforts  of  a  genius  which  had  not  yet  become 
acquainted  with  its  own  powers.  The  undertak- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  pressed  upon  him  by  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Temple,  who  were  admirers 
of  Cowley.  But  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  Swift  should  have  turned  voluntarily  to- 
wards that  kind  of  metaphysical  poetry,  in  which 
wit  (if  wit  consists  in  presenting  unexpected  and 
ingenious  combinations,)  is  the  leading  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature ;  and  after  all  the  vituperation 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  these  odes,  they  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  worse  than  the  pindarics 
of  Donne  and  Cowley,  which,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century,  gained  these  authors  nnbounded 
applause.  It  is  said,  that  Swift  communicated 
these  poetical  exercises  to  Dryden,  whose  con- 
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eise  reply, — ^^  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a 
poet,'* — ^he  neither  forgot  nor  pardoned.  One 
of  the  Odes  is  inscribed  to  the  Athenian  So- 
ciety, *  in  strains  of  eulogy  of  which  Swift  must 
have  been  afterwards  ashamed,  when  he  recol- 
lected that  the  Apollo  of  this  English  Athens 
was  no  other  than  John  Dunton  the  bookseller. 
With  the  exception  of  these  abortive  attempts 
at  a  species  of  poetry  of  which  the  fashion  had 
passed  away,  it  does  not  appear  that  Swift  made 
any  efforts  towards  literary  distinction;  for  the 
verses  addressed  to  Congreve,  November  1693, 
and  those  to  Sir  William  Temple,  in  December 
following,  seem  to  have  been  the  effusions  of 
private  friendship.  From  the  first  we  learn,  that 
Swift's  talents  had  raised  him  above  the  obscurity 
which  attended  his  first  years  at  Moorpark,  and 
that  he  was  now  on  friendly  terms  with  Congreve, 
a  man  of  the  brightest  comic  genius  whom  Britain 
has  produced.  The  same  verses  teach  us,  that  he 
already  felt  confidence  in  his  powers  of  satire, 
and  could  predict  the  effects  of  that  "  hate  to 
fools,*'  which  he  afterwards  assumed  as  his  prin* 
cipal  characteristic. 

^^  My  hate—whose  lash  just  Heaven  had  long  decreed, 
Shall  on  a  day  make  sin  and  folly  bleed.'' 

The  verses  on  Sir  William  Temple's  illness  and 


»  VoL  XIV.  p.  23. 
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recovery,  are  of  a  different  mood,  and  express 
strongly  and  pathetically  the  miseries  of  the  pre- 
carious situation  under  which  his  ppood  and  in* 
dependent  spirit  was  then  struggling.  He  thus 
addresses  his  muse,  which,  since  Cowley's  time^ 
was  the  established  mode  in  which  a  poet  ex- 
pressed his  complaints : 

^^  Wert  thou  right  woman,  thou  should'st  scorn  to  look 

On  an  abandoned  wretch,  by  hopes  forsook  ; 

Forsook  by  hopes,  ill  fortune's  last  relief, 

Assign'd  for  life  to  unremitting  grief; 

For  let  Hearen's  wrath  enlarge  these  weary  dajrf^ 

If  hope  e'er  dawn  the  smallest  of  its  rays. 

Time  o*er  the  happy  takes  so  swift  a  flight, 

And  treads  so  soft,  so  easy,  and  so  light, 

That  we  the  wretched,  creeping  far  behind, 

Can  scarce  th'  impression  of  his  footsteps  find.— — — 

To  thee  I  owe  that  fatal  bend  of  mind. 

Still  to  unhappy  restless  thoughts  inclinM ; 

To  thee,  what  oft  I  vainly  strife  to  hide. 

That  scorn  of  fools,  by  fools  mistook  for  pride ; 

From  thee  whatever  virtue  takes  its  rise. 

Grows  a  misfortune,  or  becomes  a  vice ; 

Such  were  thy  rules  to  be  poetically  great, 

Stoop  not  to  interest,  flattery,  or  deceit ; 

Nor  with  hired  thoughts  be  thy  devotion  paid ; 

Learn  to  disdain  their  mercenary  aid ; 

Be  this  thy  sure  defence,  thy  brazen  wall, 

Know  no  base  action,  at  no  guilt  look  pale ; 

And  since  unhappy  distance  thus  denies 

T'expose  thy  soul,  clad  in  this  poor  disguise  9 

Since  thy  few  ill-presented  graces  seem 

To  breed  contempt  where  thou  hast  hoped  esteem* 
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These  ]ast  lines  probably  allude  to  the  cold- 
ness of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  to  a  disagree- 
ment which  began  to  take  place  between  them. 
Swift  sighed  after  independence,  and  seems  to 
have  thought  that  Temple  delayed  providing  for 
him,  from  the  selfish  view  of  retaining  his  assist- 
ance, now  become  necessary  to  him.  Temple,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  his  impatience  as  if  tinc- 
tured with  ingratitude.  He  offered  him,  but  with 
coldness,  an  employment  worth  L.  100  a-year,  in 
the  office  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  was 
then  master.  To  this  Swift  answered,  that  since 
this  offer  relieved  him  from  the  charge  of  being 
driven  into  the  church  for  a  maintenance,  he  was 
resolved  to  go  to  Ireland  to  take  holy  orders. 
And  thus  they  parted  in  mutual  displeasure: 
Temple  positively  refusing  to  pledge  himself  by 
any  promise  of  provision,  in  the  event  of  his  con- 
senting to  remain  with  him ;  and  Swift  determined 
to  exert  and  maintain  his  independence. 

When  Swift  arrived  in  Ireland,  he  found  that 
the  bishops,  to  whom  he  applied  for  orders,  re- 
quired some  certificate  of  his  conduct  during  the 
time  ho  had  resided  with  Sir  William  Temple. 
This  must  have  been  a  grating  task,  for  to  ob- 
tain such  a  testimonial,  required  both  submis-^ 
sion  and  entreaty;  and,  accordingly.  Swift  ap- 
pears to  have  paused  nearly  five  months  be- 
fore endeavouring  to  procure  it*.     The  submis- 

*  Swiff  8  letter  to  his  cousin^  Deane  Swift,  is  dated  at  Mooru 
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sion,  however,  was  at  length  made,  and  the  en* 
treaty  listened  to,  and  **  Swift's  penitentiary  let- 
ter,'*  formed,  probably,  the  ground-work  of  re- 
conciliation with  his  patron.  Within  less  than 
twelve  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter,  he  must 
have  received  the  testimonial  he  desired,  for  his 
letters  for  deacon's  orders  are  dated  18th  October 
1694,  and  those  for  priest's  orders  on  the  13th 
January  following*.  It  seems  probable  that 
Sir  William  Temple  added  to  the  certificate  de- 
sired, some  recommendation  to  Lord  Capel,  then 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  for,  almost  immediately 
upon  taking  orders  Swift  obtained  the  prebend 
of  Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  worth  about 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year.  To  this  small  living 
he  retired,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  country 
clergyman. 

Swift's  life  at  Kilroot,  however,  so  different 
from  that  which  he  had  led  with  Sir  William 
Temple,  Ivhere  he  shared  the  society  of  all  that 
were  ennobled,  either  by  genius  or  birth,  soon  be- 
came insipid.  In  the  mean  while,  Temple,  who. 
had  learned,  by  the  loss  of  Swift,  his  real  value, 


park,  3d  June  1694,  and  he  then  says  he  left  Sir  William 
Temple  a  month  before.  The  penitentiary  letter  is  dated 
6th  October  following. 

*  Mr  Sheridan  belieyed  him  to  be  ordained  in  the  preceding 
September,  bat  that  he  was  mistaken  is  obyious,  from  tht 
letter  to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  from  the  dates  of  the  official 
certificates  of  ordination^  which  are  now  before  the  editor. 
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became  solicitous  that  he  should  return  to  Moor- 
park.  While  Swift  hesitated  between  relinquish- 
ing the  mode  of  life  which  he  had  chosen,  and  re- 
turning to  that  which  he  had  relinquished,  his  re- 
solution appears  to  have  been  determined  by  a 
circumstance  highly  characteristic  of  his  exalted 
benevolence.  In  an  excursion  from  his  habi- 
tation, he  met  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he  form- 
ed an  acquaintance,  which  proved  him  to  be 
learned,  modest,  well-principled,  the  father  of 
eight  children,  and  a  curate  at  the  rate  of  forty 
pounds  a-year.  Without  explaining  his  purpose. 
Swift  borrowed  this  gentleman*s  black  mare, 
having  no  horse  of  his  own, — rode  to  Dublin,  re- 
signed the  prebendary  of  Kilroot,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  it  for  this  new  friend.  When  he  gave 
Jthe  presentation  to  the  poor  clergyman,  he  kept 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  old  man's  face, 
which,  at  first,  only  expressed  pleasure  at  finding' 
himself  preferred  to  a  living ;  but  when  he  found 
that  it  was  that  of  his  benefactor,  who  had  re* 
signed  in  his  favour,  bis  joy  assumed  so  touching 
an  expression  of  surprise  and  gratitude,  that 
Swift,  himself  deeply  affected,  declared  he  had 
never  experienced  so  much  pleasure  as  at  that 
moment.  The  poor  clergyman,  at  Swift's  depar- 
ture, pressed  upon  him  the  black  mare,  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  hurt  him  by  refusing,  and  thus 
mounted,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  horse  of  his  own, 
with  fourscore  pounds  in  his  purse,  Swift  again 
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embarked  for  England,  and  resumed  his  situation 
at  Moorpark,  as  Sir  William  Temple's  confiden- 
tial secretary. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  a  transaction,  upon 
which,  long  after  Swift's  death,  malice  or  mad- 
ness endeavoured  to  fix  a  construction  fatal  to 
his  reputation.  This  scandalous  falsehood  is  only 
mentioned  here,  that  it  may  never  be  repeated  on 
any  future  occasion  ♦. 


*  In  an  edition  of  the  Tatler  in  six  volumes,  1786,  execut* 
ed  with  uncommon  accuracy  and  care,  there  occurs  a  note 
upon  No.  188,  which,  among  other  strictures  on  Swift's 
liistorj,  mentions  the  following  alleged  fact :  '^  Lord  Whar- 
ton's  remarkable  words  allude,  not  only  to  the  odium  Swift 
had  contracted  as  the  known  or  supposed  author  of  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  &c.  but  they  seem  to  point  more  particu. 
larly  to  a  flagrant  part  of  his  criminality  at  Kilroot,  not 
so  generally  known.  A  general  account  of  this  ofience  is 
all  that  is  requisite  here,  and  all  that  decency  permits.  In 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  ravish  one  of  his  parishioners,  a 
farmer's  daughter,  Swift  was  carried  before  a  magistrate  of  the 
name  of  Dobbs,  (in  whose  family  the  examinations  taken  on 
the  occasion  are  said  to  be  still  extant  at  this  day) ;  and,  to 
avoid  the  very  serious  consequences  of  this  rash  action,  imme- 
diately resigned  the  prebend,  and  quitted  the  kingdom.  This 
intelligence  was  communicated,  and  vouched  as  a  fact  well 
known  in  the  parish  even  now,  by  one  of  Swift's  successors  in 
the  living,  and  is  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  present  pre* 
bendary  of  Kilroot,  February  6,  1785.** 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  charge  so  inconsistent  with 
Swift's  general  character  for  virtue,  religion,  and  temperance, 
should  remain  unanswered.  Accordingly,  a  reply  was  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  by  Theophilus 
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Swift  returned  to  the  house  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple rather  m  a  coafideotial  friend,  than  as  a  de^ 


Swift,  Esq.  who  was  justly  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  great 
reladve,  but  it  was  refused  admissioa  on  account  of  its  length* 
An  answer  is  also  to  be  found  in  Mr  Monck  Berkeley's  Re- 
ttqiie9  ;  and,  in  both  cas^s,  the  ad?ocates  of  Swift,  or  rather  hii 
Tindicators,  urge  the  utter  improbability  of  the  charge,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  case*     It  was  shown  by  Mr 
Berkeley,  that  had  such  a  criminal  stigma  ever  stained  the 
character  of  Swift,  some  allusions  to  it  must  have  been  found 
amid  the  profusion  of  persoqai  slander  with  which^  at  one  time, 
he  was  assailed,  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland.     It  was  further 
remarked,  that  had  Swift  boen  conscious  of  meriting  such  aa 
imputation,  his  satire  upon  Dean  Sawbridge,  for  a  similar  crime, 
(Vol.  XIV.  p.  239.)  argues  little  less  than  insanity  in  the 
author.     To  which  it  might  have  been  added,  that  the  same 
reproach  is  thrown  by  Swift  on  Sir  John  Browne,  in  one  of 
the  Dra piers.  (See  Vol.  VH.  pages  127, 149, 366.)    Above  all, 
the  proofs  of  this  strange  allegation  were  loudly  demanded  at 
the  hand  of  those  who  had  made  public  a  calumny  unknown 
to  the  eagle-eyed  slander  of  the  age  in  which  Swift  lived.     To 
these  defiances  no  formal  answer  was  returned,  but  the  story 
was  suffered  to  remain  upon  record.     That  this  most  atro- 
cious  charge  may  no  longer  continue  without  an  explicit  con- 
tradiction, I  here  insert  the  origin  of  the  calumny,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Uutcheson  of  Donaghadee. 

The  Reverend  Mr  P r,  a  successor  of  Dean  Swift  in 

the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  was  the  first  circulator  of  this  extra- 
ordinary story.  He  told  the  tale,  among  other  public  occasions, 
at  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Dromore's,  who  committed  it  to 
writing.  His  authority  he  alleged  to  be  a  Dean  Dobbs,  who,  he 
stated,  had  informed  him  that  informations  were  actually  lodged 
before  magistrates  in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  for  the 
alleged  attempt  at  violation.    But  when  the  late  ingenious  Mr 
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pendent  companion.  The  mark  of  kindness  and 
confidence  which  he  had  exhibited  in  relinquish- 
ing that  independence  after  which  he  had  longed 
so  earnestly,  marked  at  once  the  generosity  and 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  Sir  William 
was  insensible  to  neither.  He  resided  with  that 
great  man  from  his  return  to  England  in  1695,  till 


Malone,  and  memj  other  literary  gentlemen,  began  to  press  a 
closer  examination  of  the  alleged  fact,  the  unfortunate  narrator 
denied  obstinately  his  ha? ing  ever  promulgated  such  a  charge* 
And  whether  the  whole  storj  was  the  creation  of  incipient  in- 
ganity,  or  whether  he  had  felt  the  discredit  attached  to  his 
tergiversation  so  acutely  as  to  derange  his  understanding,  it  is 
certain  the  unfortunate  Mr  P  r  died  raving  mad,  a  patient 
in  that  very  hospital  for  lunatics,  established  by  Swift,  against 
-whom  he  had  propagated  this  cruel  calumny.  Yet,  although 
P  r  thus  fell  a  victim  to  hb  own  rash  assertions  or  credu- 
lity, it  has  been  supposed  that  this  inexplicable  figment  did 
jeally  originate  with  Dean  Dobbs,  and  that  he  had  been  led  into 
m  mistake,  by  the  initial  letters,  J.  S.  upon  the  alleged  papers, 
which  might  apply  to  Jonathan  Smedley,  (to  whom,  indeed^ 
the  tale  has  beeii  supposed  properly  to  belong,)  or  to  John 
Smith,  as  well  as  to  Jonathan  Swift  It  is  sufficient  for  Swift's 
vindication  to  observe,  that  he  returned  to  Kilroot,  after  his 
resignation,  and  inducted  his  successor  in  face  of  the  church 
and  of  the  public ;  that  he  returned  to  Sir  William  Temple 
with  as  fair  a  character  as  when  he  had  left  him  ;  that  during 
all  his  public  life,  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  he  was  the 
butt  of  a  whole  faction,  this  charge  was  never  heard  of ;  that 
when  adduced  so  many  years  after  his  death,  it  was  unsup* 
ported  by  aught  but  sturdy  and  general  averment ;  and  that 
the  chief  propagator  of  the  calumny  first  retracted  his  asser« 
tions,  and  finally  died  insane. 
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Temple's  death  in  1699>  scarce  a  cloud  intervene- 
ing  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  friendship.  A 
cold  look  from  his  patron,  such  was  the  veneration 
with  which  Swift  regarded  Temple,  made  him  un- 
happy for  days  * ;  his  faculties  were  devoted  to 
his  service,  and,  during  his  last  decline.  Swift  re- 
gistered, with  pious  fidelity,  every  change  in  his 
disorder;  and  concluded  the  journal,  '^  He  died  at 
one  o'clock  this  morning,  (27th  January  1698-9,) 
and  with  him  all  that  was  good  and  amiable  among 
men,"  From  another  memorandum,  copied  by 
Thomas  Steele,  Esq.  junior,  we  hav6  this  farther 
character  by  our  author  of  his  early  patron:  "  Ho 
was  a  person  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  justice,  libe- 
rality, politeness,  eloquence,  of  his  age  and  na- 
tion; the  truest  lover  of  his  country,  and  one  that 
deserved  more  from  it  by  his  eminent  public  ser- 
vices, than  any  man  before  or  since :  besides  his 
great  deserving  of  the  commonwealth  of  learning; 
having  been  universally  esteemed  the  most  accom- 
plished writer  of  his  time.'* 

Among  the  most  acceptable  services  which 
Swift  could  render  Xcmple  during  this  period,  was 
his  powerful  assistance  in  the  dispute  concerning 


^  In  the  Journal  to  Stella,  be  says,  ^^  Don't  you  remember 
bow  I  used  to  be  in  pain,  wben  Sir  William  Temple  would 
look  cold  And  out  of  humour  for  tbree  or  four  days^  and  I 
used  to  suspect  a  bundred  reasons  ?  I  bave  plucked  up  mj 
jpirit  since  thcn^  faitb  ;  be  spoiled  a  fine  gentleman.''— -S. 
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the  superiority  of  ancient  or  modern  learning.  In 
which  his  patron  had  taken  an  anxious  share,  and 
had  experienced  some  rough  treatment  from  Wot- 
ton*  This  controversy,  with  other  foolish  fashions, 
had  passed  to  England  from  France,  where  Fon- 
tenelle  and  Perrault  had  first  ventured  to  assert 
the  cause  of  the  moderns.  Upon  its  merits  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  field  of  comparison 
is  infinitely  too  wide  to  admit  of  precise  parallels, 
or  of  accurate  reasoning.  In  works  of  poetry  and 
imagination,  the  precedence  may  be  decidedly  al- 
lotted to  the  ancients,  owing  to  the  superior  beau- 
ties of  their  language,  and  because  they  were  the 
first  to  employ  these  general  and  obvious  funds 
of  illustration,  which  can  appear  original  in  those 
only  by  whom  they  were  first  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  physical  science,  which  necessarily  is 
gradually  enlarging  its  bounds,  both  by  painful 
research  and  casual  discovery,  and  in  ethics, 
where  the  moderns  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
pure  religion  and  more  free  polity,  it  seems  that 
they  have  far  outshone  their  predecessors.  But 
there  is  an  ardour  in  literary  controversy  which 
does  not  rest  contented  with  a  drawn-battle.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  moderns  were  adopted 
in  England  by  Mr  Wotton  in  his  Reflections  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  and  indignantly 
combated  by  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  treatise 
on  the  same  subject.  Among  other  works  of  the 
ancients  on  which  he  founded  the  plea  of  their 
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pre-eihiiiience,  Temple  unhappily  referred  to  the 
Epistles  of  Pbalarb^  aow  generall  j  regarded  as  spi^ 
rious,  but  which  he  pronounced  to  exhibit  ^^  such 
diversity  of  passk^o,  such  freedom  of  thought, 
such  knowledge  of  life  and  contempt  of  death,  as 
breathed  in  erery  line  the  tyrar^t  and  the  com* 
mander/'     Wotton  replied  to  tfads  treatise,  and 
was  seconded  by  the  learned  Bentley,  who  had 
the  double  motive  of  detectings  the  spurious  Pha^. 
bris,  and  of  Tindicatiiig  himself  from  the  charge 
ol  incivility,  respecting  the  loan  of  a  manuscuipt 
from  the  king's  library  to  the  HocKMirable  Mf 
Boyle^  then  engaged  in  an  edvttoo.  of  the  £pistle& 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  treatise  called.  Boyle 
against  Bentley,.  and  to  the  reply  of  that  pco* 
found  scholar,  known  by  the  name  of  Bentley 
against  Boyle.     Swift  felt  doubly  interested  in 
this  dispute,  first,  oa  account  of  the  share  his  pa^ 
tron  had  in  the  controversy,  and  secondly,  be« 
cause  the  literati  of  Oxford,  with  whose  conduct 
towards  him  he  had  beea  so  highly  satisfied,  were 
united  against  Bentley,  and  in  the  cause  of  his 
antagonist    The  Battle  of  the  Books  was  the  con- 
sequence of  Swift's  interest  in  behalf  of  Sir  Wil^ 
liam  Temple,  and  it  was  probably  shewn  and 
handed  about  in  manuscript  during  his  lifetime, 
although  it  was  not  printed  until  some  years 
afterwards.     The  idea  is  taken  from  Coutray's 
"  Histoire  Poetique  de  la  Guerre  novellement  de- 
clar^e  entre  les  anciens  et  les  modernes,"  a  spirit- 
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ed  poem,  divided  into  'eleven  books,  inferior  to 
Swift's  work  in  personal  satire  and  raciness  of  hu- 
mour, but  strongly  resembling  the  Battle  of  the 
Books  in  the  plan  and  management  of  the  lite- 
rary warfare.  About  the  same  time,  Swift  ap- 
pears to  have  revised  and  completed  his  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  one  of  his  most  remarkable  productions. 
The  preliminary  advertisements  of  the  bookseller 
in  1704,  mention,  that  both  these  treatises  appear 
to  have  been  arranged  for  publication  in  1697>  the 
last  year  of  Sir  William  Temple's  life ;  there  is, 
therefore,  reason  to  believe  that  his  death  pre- 
vented their  being  then  given  to  the  world. 

During  this  period,  Swift's  muse  did  not  remain 
entirely  idle.  The  following  nervous  verses  on 
the  burning  of  Whitehall,  occur  in  his  hand-writ- 
ing, and  with  his  corrections,  among  the  papers 
of  Mr  Lyons.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the 
first  couplet  breathes  that  zeal  for  the  property  of 
the  church,  which  afterwards  dictated  so  many  of 
Swift's  publications,  the  tenor  of  the  whole  is  com- 
pletely in  unison  with  revolution  principles,  and 
perhaps  they  are  more  violently  expressed  re- 
specting the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  than 
would  have  received  the  applause  of  many  deter- 
mined Whigs.  The  rough  satirical  force  of  the 
lines  somewhat  resembles  the  poetry  of  Churchill. 
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ON  THE  BURNING  OF  WHITEHALL,  IN  1697. 

This  pile  was  nused  by  Wolsej's  impious  hands^ 
Boilt  with  the  church's  patrimonial  lands* 
Here  bloody  Henrj  kept  his  crnel  court, 
Hence  sprung  the  martyrdoms  of  every  sort* 
Weak  Edward  here,  and  Mary  the  bigot. 
Did  both  their  holy  innoTations  plot. 
A  fiercer  Tudor  filled  the  churchman's  seat 
In  all  her  father's  attributes  complete. 
Dudley's  lewd  life  doth  the  white  mansion  stain 
And  a  slain  guest  obscures  a  glorious  reign  f  • 
Then  Northern  James  dishonoured  eyery  room 
With  filth  and  palliardisme  brought  from  home  ;{:• 
Next  the  French  coosort  dignified  the  stews. 
Employing  males  to  their  first  proper  use* 
A  bold  usurper  next  did  domineer, 
Whirl'd  hence  by  th'  angry  demons  of  the  air. 
When  saunt'ring  Charles  returned,  a  fulsome  crew 
Of  parasites,  bufibons,  he  with  him  drew ; 
Nay  worse  than  these  fill  the  polluted  hall, 
Bawds,  pimps,  and  panders,  the  detested  sqnaul 
Of  riots,  fiincy'd  rapes,  the  devil  and  all  ||. 


^  Such  is  the  date  upon  the  manuscript.  But  Whitehall  wai 
burned  in  April  1690^1 ;  the  date  therefore  must  be  that  of 
the  year  in  which  the  Terses  were  composed,  not  that  in  which 
the  accident  took  place* 

f  Beheading  of  Queen  Mary* 

^  After  this  a  line  scratched  out, 

And  here  did  under  the  black  plaster  groan. 

I  Originally  thus  : 

Of  spuriow  biats  abhorr'd  by  aO. 
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This  pious  prince  here  too  did  breathe  his  last. 

His  certain  death  on  different  persons  cast. 

His  wise  successor  brought  a  motley  throng. 

Despising  right,  strongly  protecting  wrong  ; 

To  these  assistant  herds  of  preaching  cowls 

And  troops  of  noisy  senseless  fighting  fools* 

Guerdon  for  this :  he  heard  the  dread  command 

^^  Embark  and  leaye  your  crown  and  natite  land.'* 

He  gone,  the  rank  infection  still  remains, 

Which  to  repel  requires  eternal  pains. 

No  force  to  cleanse  it  can  a  rrrer  draw. 

Nor  Hercules  could  do't,  nor  great  Nassau. 

Most  greedy  financiers,  and  laTish  too. 

Swarm  in,  in  spite  of  all  that  prince  could  do, 

Projectors,  pecuhits,  the  palace  hold^ 

Patriots  exchanging  liberty  for  gold. 

Monsters  unknown  to  this  blest  land  of  old. 

Heaven  takes  the  cure  in  hand,  celestial  ire 

Applies  the  oft. tried  remedy  of  fire ; 

The  purging  flames  were  better  far  employed. 

Than  when  old  Sodom  was,  or  Troynovant  destroy'd. 

The  nest  obscene  of  every  pampered  vice. 

Sinks  down  of  this,  infernal  paradise, 

Down  come  the  lofty  roofs,  the  cedar  burns, 

The  blended  metal  io  a  torrent  turns. 

The  carvings  crackle  and  the  marbles  rive. 

The  paintings  shrink,  vainly  the  Henries  strive 

Propt  by  great  Holbein's  pencil,  down  they  fall, 

The  fiery  deluge  sweeps  and  swallows  all. 

But  mark  how  Providence,  with  watchful  care,  * 

Did  Inigo's  famed  building  spare, 

*  The  Banqueting.house,  built  upon  a  plan  by  the  celebrated 
Inigo  Jones,  alone  escaped  the  conflagration.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  in  front  of  this  stractore  Charles  !•  was  be- 

keaded.  - 

s 
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That  theatre  produced  an  action  truly  great, 

On  which  eternal  acclamations  wait ; 

Of  kings  deposed,  most  faithful  annals  tell. 

And  slaughtered  monarchs  would  a  Tolume  swelL 

Our  happy  chronicle  can  shew  alone 

■  tyrants  executed  one  ♦. 

Another  copy  of  verses,  written  about  the  same 
period,  "  in  a  lady's  ivory  table-book,"  f  stre  cu- 
rious, as  the  first  specimen  of  that  peculiar  talent 
which  Swift  possessed,  of  ridiculing  the  vain,  fri- 
volous, and  common-place  topics  of  general  so- 
ciety. 

Meantime,  amid  the  ease  of  a  literary  Fife,  and 
with  the  prospects  which  Temple's  confirmed 
friendship  appeared  to  open  to  him.  Swift  was 
imperceptibly  laying  the  foundation  for  a  train  of 
misery,  which  was  to  embitter  his  future  years ; 
for  it  was  during  his  second  residence  at  Moor- 
Park,  that  he  formed  his  acquaintance  with  Esther 
Johnson,  better  known  by  the  poetical  name  of 
Stella.  And  before  entering  upon  this  ominous 
part  of  his  history,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  some 


^  The  last  line  originally  run 

On  this  day  tyrants  executed  one ; 

But  the  first  three  words  are  blotted  out,  and  the  word  ^^  me- 
morandum" written  below  them. 

+  Vol.  XV.  p.  30, 
VOL.  I.  D 


• 

At 
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previous  circumstances^  which  have  been  resert-' 
ed  to  this  place. 

While  Swift  pursued  his  studies  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege as  a  secluded  and  indigent  scholar,  his  inter- 
course with  female  society  was  probably  much 
limited.      On  his  return  to  Leicestershire,   his 
mother  appears  to  hare  had  some  apprehensions 
of  his  forming  an  imprudent  attachment  to  a 
young   woman  of  their  neighbourhood  *,  feam 
which  Swift  hin^self  treats  as  visionary,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  f .    As  that  letter  forms  a  sort  of  index 
to  the  views  with  which  he  frequented  female 
society,  and  to  his  plans  of  settling  in  life,  the 
reader  will  excuse  an  extract.     He  alludes  to  his 
^  cold  temper  and  unconfined  humoxrr,''  as  suffi- 
cient hindrances  to  any  imprudent  attachment. 
He  mentions  his   resolutions  not  to  think   of 


*  See  a  Letter  to  Dr  WormU,  16th  Febmftry  1738.9»~ 
^'  When  I  went  a  lad  to  my  mother,  after  the  revolatioo,  she 
brought  me  acquainted  with  a  familj,  wheie  there  was  a 
daughter,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  My  prudent  mother 
was  afraid  I  should  be  in  loTe  with  her  ;  but  when  I  went  to 
London  she  married  an  innkeeper  in  Loughborough,  in  that 
county,  by  whom  she  had  sereral  cfaildren/'-^VoI.  XYIL  p. 
348*  The  name  of  this  fair  seducer  was  Betty  Jones,  who,  by 
her  marriage  above  mentioned,  became  Mrs  Perkins  of  the 
Creorge  Inn.  Her  daughter  afterwards  cbfaned  Swift's  protec- 
tion, and  was  befriended  by  him. 

•f  Letter  to  the  Rererend  John  Kendal^  dated  11th  February 

1691-2,  Vol.  XV.  p,  nu 
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ibilrriage  until  his  fortune  was  settled  in  the 
worlds  and  hints,  that,  even  then,  he  would  be  soi» 
hard  to  please,  he  might  probably  put  it  off  till 
doomsday  ^.    But  he  charges  these  appearances 
of  i^ttachoaent,   which  his  friend  had   deemed 


*  A  siogiilar  anecdote  is  told,  which  seems  to  show^  that,  at 
ft  late  period  of  life,  he  retuned  his  sentiments  concerning  earljr 
marriages.    ^'  A  yonng  clergyman,  the  son  of  a  bishop  ia 
IMand,  liaTing  married  without  the  knowledge  of  his  frieodji, 
it  gftte  umbrage  to  his  family,  and  his  father  refused  to  see 
Uau    The  Dean  being  in  company  with  him  some  time  after^ 
iaid  he  would  teU  him  a  story :    ^  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  at 
Kilkenny,  and  in  the  lower  form,  I  longed  rery  much  to  hare 
a  horse  of  my  own  to  ride  on«    One  day  I  saw  a  poor  man 
leading  a  Tery  mangy  lean  horse  out  of  the  town  to  kill  him 
for  the  skin,    I  asked  the  man  if  he  would  sell  him,  which  ho 
readily  consented  to,  upon  my  offering  him  somewhat  more 
than  the  price  of  the  hide,  which  was  all  the  money  I  had  in 
the  world.    I  immediately  got  on  him,  to  the  great  envy  of 
aome  of  my  schoolfellows,  and  to  the  ridicule  of  others,  and 
rode  him  about  the  town.    The  horse  soon  tired  and  laid  down. 
jh3  I  had  no  stable  to  put  him  into,  nor  any  money  to.  pay  for 
Ills  sustenance,  I  began  to  find  out  what  a  foolish  bargain  I 
liad  made,  and  cried  heartily  for  the  loss  of  my  cash ;  but  the 
borse  dying  soon  after  upon  the  spot,  gave  me  some  relief.' 
To  this  the  young  clergymaq  answered,  <  Sir,  your  story  is 
very  good,  and  applicable  to  my  case ;  I  own  I  deserve  such  a 
lebuke :'  and  then  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.    The  Deaa 
made  no  reply,  but  went  the  next  day  to  the  lord-lieutenaot, 
and  preyaUed  on  him  to  gire  the  young  gentleman  a  small 
living,  4hea  vacant,  for  his  immediate  support ;  and  not  long 
after  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  his  father  and 
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symptoms  of  passion,  to  an  active  and  restless 
^temper,  incapable  of  enduring  idleness,  and, 
therefore,  catching  at  such  opportunities  of 
amusement  as  most  readily  occurred,  and  fre- 
quently seeking  and  finding  it  in  the  sort  of  in- 
significant gallantry,  which  he  had  used  towards 
the  girl  in  question ;  a  habit,  be  adds,  to  be  laid 
aside,  whenever  he  began  to  take  sober  resolu- 
tions, and  which,  should  he  enter  the  church,  he 
would  not  find  it  hard  to  lay  down  in  the  porch. 
Swift  proved  unable  to  keep  the  promise  which, 
doubtless,  he  had  made  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his 
friend  -,  and  it  is  probably  to  a  habit,  at  first  in- 
dulged merely  from  vanity,  or  for  the  sake  of 
amusement,  that  we  are  to  trace  the  well-known 
circumstances  which  embittered  his  life,  and  im- 
paired his  reputation. 

His  next  attachment  assnmed  a  more  serious 
complexion.  It  was  contracted  in  Ireland,  and 
the  object  was  Jane  Waryng,  the  sister  of  his  an-  . 
cient  college  companion,  whom,  by  a  cold  poeti- 
cal conceit,  he  has  termed  Varina.  From  the  let- 
ter *  which  he  wrote  to  that  lady,  "QQth  April 
1696,  his  passion  appears  to  have  been  deep  and 
serious,  with  too  much  of  the  tragic  mood  to  ac- 
cord exactly  with  his  account  of  those  petty  in- 
trigues, in  which 

♦  Vol.  XV.  p.  232, 
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CadenuSy  common  forms  apart, 
la  e?ery  sceac  had  kept  his  heart ; 
Had  sigh'd  and  languish'd,  yow'd  and  writ, 
For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit. 

On  the  contrary,  the  letter  to  Varina  pro- 
poses, in  the  most  pressing  terms,  matrimony 
as  a  <^  just  and  honourable  action,  which  would 
furnish  health  to  her,  and  unspeakable  happiness 
lo  both."  It  is  a  pleading  of  vehemence  and  ex- 
clamation, containing  a  solemn  offer  to  forego 
every  prospect  of  interest  for  the  sake  of  Varina; 
and  a  pathetic  complaint  that  her  love  was  more 
fatal  than  her  cruelty.  Another  letter,  which  we 
find  addressed  to  the  same  lady,  is  addressed  to 
Miss  Jane  Waryng  (no  longer  Varina)  and  is  writ- 
ten in  a  very  different  tone  from  the  first.  Four 
years  had  now  elapsed,  an  interval  in  which 
much  may  have  happened  to  abate  the  original 
warmth  of  Swift's  passion  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  very 
fair,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  what  had  occurred  in 
the  interim,  to  pass  a  severe  sentence  upon  his 
conduct,  when,  after  being  mortified  by  Varina's 
cruelty  during  bo  long  a  period,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  startled  by  her  sudden  offer  of  capitu- 
lation. It  is  however  certain,  that,  just  when 
the  lover,  worn  out  by  neglect,  or  disgusted  by  un- 
certainty, began  to  grow  cool  in  his  suit,  the  lady, 
a  case  not  altogether  without  example,  became 
pressing  and  categorical  in  her  inquiries  what 
had  altered  the  ^ile  of  her  admirer's  letters.    In 
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reply,  Swift  charges  Varina  with  want  of  affec? 
tion  and  indifference,  states  his  own  income  in  a 
most  dismal   point  of    view,  yet  intimates   he 
might  well  pretend  to  a  better  fortune  than  she 
was  possessed  of.     He  is  so  far  from  retaining  his 
former  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  a  happy  union^ 
that  he  inquires  whether  the  physicians  had  got 
over  some  scruples  they  appeared  to  entertain  oi| 
the  subject  of  her  health.    Lastly,  He  demands 
peremptorily  to  know  whether  she  could  undertake 
to  manage  their  domestic  affairs,  with  an  income 
of  rather  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  a-year } 
whether  she  would  engage  tp  follow  the  methods 
he  should  point  out  for  the  irbprovement  of  her 
mind ;  whether  she  could  bead  all  her  affections 
to  the  same  direction  which  he  should  give  his 
own,  and  so  govern  her  passions,' however  justly 
provoked,  as  at  all  times  to  resume  her  good  hu- 
mour at  his  approach  ;  and,  finally,  whether  she 
jcould  account  the  place  where  he  resided  more 
welcome  than  courts  and  cities    without  him; 
These  premises  agreed,  (as  indispensable  to  please 
those,  who,  like  himself,  were  **  deeply  read  in  the 
world,'')  he  intimates  his  willingness  to  wed  her» 
though  without  persqnal  beauty  or  large  fortune. 
It  must  remain  uncertain  whether  the  positive 
requisites,  or  the  proffered  abatements  were  leas^ 
acceptable  to  the  lady;  but,  under  all  circumstan* 
ces,  she  must  have  been  totally  divested  of  pride 
and  delicacy,  if  she  could,  upon  such  terms,  have 
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exacted  from  her  reluctant  lover  the  faith  which  he 
aeetned  so  unwilling  to  plight.  Thus  separated 
Swift  and  Varina.  Much,  as  we  have  already  no* 
ticedy  may  no  doubt  have  happened,  in  the  course 
of  their  correspondence,  to  alter  his  opinion  of 
that  lady,  or  lead  him  to  imagine  that,  in  delaying 
a  positive  answer  to  his  proposals,  she  was  trifling 
with  his  passion.  But  ere  she  was  dismissed  from 
the  scene,  he  had  learned  to  know  one  with  whom 
much  of  the  good  and  evil  of  his  future  life  was 
to  be  inseparably  blended. 

Esther  Johnson,  who  purchased,  by  a  life  of 
prolonged  hopes  and  disappointed  affection,  apoe« 
tical  immortality  under  the  name  of  Stella,  be- 
cause first  known  to  Swift  during  his  second  re- 
sidence with  Sir  William  Temple.  The  birth  of 
Stella  has  been  carefully  investigated,  with  the 
hopes  of  discovering  something  that  might  ren- 
der a  mysterious  and  romantic  history  yet  more 
romantic.  But  there  are  no  sound  reasons  for 
supposing  that  she  had  other  parents  than  her 
imputed  father  and  mother,  the  former  the 
younger  brother  of  a  good  family  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  by  profession  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don,— the  latter  a  woman .  of  acute  and  pene* 
trating  talents,  the  friend*  and  companion  of 
Lady  Gi  fiord.  Temple's  favourite  sister,  and 
cherished  by  her  with  particular  respect  and 
regard  until  the  end  of  her  life.  Johnson,  the 
father,  died  soon  after  Stella's  birth,  but  Mrs 
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Johnson  and  her  two  daughters  were  inmates  of 
Mporpark  for  several  years.  General  interest 
was  taken  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  mansion 
in  the  progress  which  little  Hetty  made  in  her 
education.  And  much  of  the  task  of  instruction 
devolved  upon  Swift,  now  a  man  of  thirty,  who 
seems  to  have,  for  some  time,  regarded  his  lovely 
pupil  with  the  friendship  of  an  elder  brother  ♦. 
But  the  constant  and  habitual  intercourse  of  af- 
fectionate  confidence  between  the  master  and 


♦  He  taught  her  even  the  most  ordinary  parts  of  education, 
and,  in  |)articular,  instructed  her  in  the  art  of  writing.    Their 
hands  resemble  each  other  in  some  peculiarities.     But  though 
he  instructed  her  in  the  necessary  branches  of  education,  tliere 
is  evidence  he  went  no  farther,  and  that  Stella,  far  from  being 
a  Itarned  lady,  was  really  deficient  in  many  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary points  of  information.     The  editor  is  possessed  of  an  ex- 
act transcript  of  marginal  notes,  written  by  Swift  for  elucida. 
tion  of  an  edition  of  Milton,  1669,  which  is  inscribed,  '<  The 
gift  of  Dr  Jonathan  Swift  to  Mrs  Dingley  and  Mrs  Johnson, 
May  1703."     The  notes  are  numerous,  but  the  information 
which  they  convey  is  such,  as  could  only  be  useful  to  persons 
of  a  very  indifferent  education.     Thus,  Palestine  is  explained 
to  be  the  Itoly-Land,  Rhcneand  Danau,  two  German  rivers, 
Pilasters  are  rendered  pillars,  Alcides,  Ilercules  ;  Columbus  is 
designated  as  he  ^^  who  discovered  America,"  and  Xerxes  as 
having  ^*  made  a  bridge  with  ships  over  the  Hellespont."     It 
docs  not  seem  likely  that  Swift  would  have  taken  all  this 
trouble  merely  for  the  illumination  of  Mrs  JDingley,  and  the 
inference  plainly  must  be,  that  Stella  was  neither  well  inform* 
ed  nor  well  educated. 
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the  pupil,  by  degrees  assumed  a  more  tender 
complexion  ;  and  it  will  be  presently  seen,  that 
when  fortune  appeared  disposed  to  separate  them, 
they  were  both  unwilling  to  submit  to  her  dic- 
tates. There  is  little  doubt,  that  the  feelings 
which  attended  this  new  connection,  must  have 
had  weight  in  disposing  Swift  to  break  off  the 
lingering  and  cold  courtship  which  he  had  main- 
tained with  Mrs  Jane  Waryng.  And  from  this 
period,  the  fates  of  Swift  and  Stella  were  so  impli- 
cated together,  as  to  produce  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  of  both  their  lives. 

Four  years  of  quiet  and  happy  residence  at 
Moorpark  were  terminated  by  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  1698-9.  He  was  not  un- 
mindful of  Swift's  generous  and  disinterested 
friendship,  which  he  rewarded  by  a  pecuniary 
legacy,  and  with  what  he,  doubtless,  regarded  as 
of  much  greater  consequence,  the  bequest  of  his 
literary  remains.  These,  considering  the  author's 
high  reputation  and  numerous  friends,  held  forth 
to  his  literary  executor  an  opportunity  of  coming 
before  the  public,  in  a  manner  that  should  excite 
at  once  interest  and  respect.  And  when  it  is 
considered,  that  all  Swift's  plans  revolved  upon 
making  himself  eminent  as  an  author,  the  value 
of  such  an  occasion  to  distinguish  himself  could 
scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated. 

The  experiment,  however,  appeared  at  first  to 
have  in  a  great  measure  disappointed  these  rea- 
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Bonable  expectations.  The  works  of  Temple 
were  carefully  edited,  with  a  dedication  to  King 
William;  and  at  the  same  time  a  petition  was 
presented  for  Swift,  reminding  his  Majesty  of  a 
promise  made  to  Sir  William  Temple,  to  bestow 
on  him  a  prebend  of  Canterbury  or  Westminster. 
Swift  has  expressed  his  belief,  that  the  Earl  of 
Romney,  who  promised  to  second  this  petition, 
did  in  reality  suppress  it.  And  William,  when  he 
ceased  to  reap  the  benefit  of  Temple's  political 
experience,  was  not  likely  to  interest  himself 
deeply  in  his  posthumous  literary  labours.  After 
long  attendance  upon,  court,  therefore.  Swift's 
hopes  of  promotion  disappeared,  and  the  re- 
volution principles,  which  he  certainly  strongly 
professed,  did  not  prevent  his  regarding  King 
William,  and  his  memory,  with  very  little  compla- 
cence. 


SECTION  II. 


fimft  goi$  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Berkeleif'^His  difference 
with  that  noblemanF^Obtains  the  living  ofLaracor^^He 
ii  displeased  with  his  sistet^s  marriage^-^His  mode  of  life 
ci  Laraeor'-^Mrs  Dingley  and  Stella  come  to  Ireland 
r^Tisdal  makes  proposals  of  marriage  to  Stella^Swifi 
embarks  in  politu»-^His  opinion  of  the  affairs  (f  church 
and  stattr^Tale  of  a  Tub. 


Swift,  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  well-known 
both  to  the  great  and  learned,  could  not  long  want 
an  honourable  provision,  and,  accordingly,  receiy* 
led  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Earl 
of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 
to  that  country,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  and 
private  secretary.  But  these  plurality  of  offices 
gave  umbrage  to  a  Mr  Bushe,  who  had  pitched 
upon  the  latter  situation  for  himself,  and  who  con- 
trived, under  pretence  of  its  incompatibility  with 
the  character  of  a  clergyman,  to  have  Swift  su- 
perseded in  his  own  favour.  Lord  Berkeley, 
f'  with  a  poor  apology,"  promised  to  make  his 
chaplain  amends,  by  giving  him  the  first  good 
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church-living  that  should  become  vacant.  But 
neither  in  this  did  he  keep  his  word,  for  when 
the  rich  deanery  of  Derry  was  in  his  gift,  Bushe 
entered  into  a  negotiation  to  sell  it  for  a  bribe  of 
a  thousand  pounds^  and  would  only  consent  to 
give  Swift  the  preference,  upon  his  paying  a  like 
sum.  Incensed  ahke  at  the  secretary  and  his 
principal,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  accessary  to 
this  unworthy  conduct.  Swift  returned  the  suc- 
cinct answer,  "  God  confound  you  both  for  a 
couple  of  scoundrels,'*  and  instantly  left  Lord 
Berkeley's  lodgings  in  the  castle*.     He  had  al- 


*  Lord  Orrery  intimates,  that,  notwithstaQding  wh^t  is 
above  stated,  Swift  would  actually  have  obtained  this  prefer, 
meat,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  learned  Dr  King.  ^<  The 
rich  Deanery  of  Derry  became  Tacant  at  this  time,  and  was  in- 
tended for  him  by  Lord  Berkeley,  if  Dr  King,  then  Bishop  of 
Derry,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  not  interposed : 
entreating  that  the  deanery  might  be  given  to  some  gra?e  and 
<;lderly  divine,  rather  than  to  so  young  a  man;  because^ 
added  the  bishop,  the  situation  of  Derry  is  in  the  midst  of 
prcsbyterians,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  a  clergyman  who  could 
be  of  assistance  to  me.  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr  Swift.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  sprightly  ingenious  young  man ;  but,  in. 
ftead  of  residing,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  eternally  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  London ;  and  therefore  I  entreat  that 
he  may  be  provided  for  in  some  other  place/'  Lord  Orrery *s 
Life  of  Swift,  London^  1752,  p.  22.  Archbishop  K\ng  was 
afterwards  himself  disappointed  of  preferment  on  account  of 
bis  age.  When  Dr  Boulter  was  preferred  to  be  primate  of  Ire. 

land^  in  spite  of  his  claims^  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Kiug 
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reafly  given  vent  to  his  resentment  in  one  or  two 
keen  personal  satires ;  and  his  patron,  alarmed  for' 
the  cfdnseqiiences  of  an  absolute  breach  with  a 
man  of  his  temper  and  talents,  was  ^ad  to  recon- 
cile, or,  at  least  to  pacify  him,  by  presenting  him 
with  the  rectory  of  Agher,  and  the  vicarages  of 
Laracor  and  Kathbeggah.  These  livings  united, 
though  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry,'  fonned  yet  a  certain  and  competent  fund 
of  subsistence,  amounting  to  about  L.  230  yearly. 
The  ^prebend  of  Dunlavin  being  added  in  the 
year  17QP>  ^^i^ed  Swift's  income  tp  betjvixt  L..35P. 
and  L.  400,  which  was  its  amount,  until  he  was 
preferred  to  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's.  These 
(acts  are  ascertained  from  his  account-books  for 
the  years  1701  and  1702,  which  evince,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  remarkable  economy  with  which 
Swift  managed  this  moderate  income,  and  on  the 
other,  that,  pf  the  expences  which  he  permitted 
himself,  more  than  one-tenth  part  was  incurred  in 
acts  of  liberality  and  benevolence  *. 


receired  him  seated  in  his  chair,  with  the  sarcastic  apology, 
**  My  Lord,  I  am  certain  your  grace  wiU  forgive  me,  because 
you  know  I  am  too  old  to  rise." 
•  Accovnt  of  expences  from  Not.  1,  1700  to  Not.  1,  1701. 
Articles  per  Account,  £    s,   d. 

Shoes  and  books,  -  •  •  3    0    0 

A  Serranf  s  wagcs^  &c.  .  -  -  7    0    0 


Carried  over^      L.  10    0    0 
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Swift's  qaarrel  widi  Lord  Berkeley  did  not  dliaM 
tarb  his  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  id 
which  he  retained  his  situation  of  chaplain.  Lady 
Berkeley  stood  high  in  his  opinion  as  an  amiabls 
and  virtuous  woman,  in  whom  the  most  ei^y  and 
polite  conversation^  joined  with  the  truest  pi6ty» 
might  be  observed  united  to  as  much  advantage 
as  ever  |they  were  seen  apart  in  any  other  per- 
sons *.  The  company  also,  of  two  amiable  and 
lively  young  ladies  of  fashion,  daughters  of  the 
earlf,  must  have  rendered  the  society  still  more 


Brought  oyer, 

L.10    0    0 

Wasliiiigi  &C.               •               -               « 

4    0    0 

Lioen^               •               •               •           • 

5    0    0 

Oothes,               .... 

13    0    0 

Journeys,       -        .       •        «        • 

10    0    0 

J.B 

6    0    Q 

Accidents,           ... 

5    0    0 

Horse,           -^           -           « 

12    0    0 

1  10    0 

Ray,           -           .           •           ... 

5    0    0 

Gifts  and  charity  cxtraordinarj. 

10    0    0 

Charity  common,        .        ^       «        •        . 

2  10    0 

Ezpences  common^       •       .       .       .       . 

17    0    0 

L.100    0    0 
•  This  excellent  lady  was  daughter  of  Baptist  Noel,  Vis. 
cpunt  Campden,  and  sister  to  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough.    She  died  SOth  July  1719. 

f  Ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Berkeley*  The  former  marw 
?ied  Thomas  Chambers  of  Hanworth,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex ;  (he  latter  Sir  John  Germaine  of  Drayton,  in  th^ 
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fascinating;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  daring  his  re* 
sidence  with  Lord  Berkeley,  that  Swift  appears 
first  to  have  given  way  to  the  playfulness  of  his 
disposition  in  numerous  poetical  jeux  d*esprii, 
which  no  poet  ever  composed  with  the  same  fe« 
licity  and  spirit.     Of  this  class  are  the  inimitable 
potion  of  Mrs  Frances  Harris,  the  verses  on  Miss 
Floyd,  a  young  lady  of  beauty  and  spirit,  who 
was  also  an  inmate  of  the  family,  and  soiiie  other 
pieces,  written  during  this  period.     But  the  most 
flolemn  waggery  was  the  Meditation  on  a  Broom^ 
0tick,  composed  and  read  with  infinite  gravity,  as 
an  existing  portion  of  the  Honourable  Mr  Boyle's 
Meditations,  which,  it  seems,  Lady  Berkeley  used 
to  request  Swift  to  read  aloud  more  frequency 
thaa  was  agreeable  to  him.     In  such  company,^ 
and  with  such  amusements,  his  time  glided  hap- 
pily away,  and  he  retained  a  high  regard  for  tiie 
ladie6  of  the  family  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  in  particular,  afterwards 
Juady  Betty  Germaine,  was,  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  one  of  his  most  valuable  and  most  valued 
correspondents. 

During  this  period  of  Swift's  life,  his  sister  con* 
tracted  an  imprudent  marriage  with  a  person  called 
Fenton,  to  his  very  high  and  avowed  displeasure. 


county  of  Nortliampton.    A  third  daughter  of  the  Earl|  lady 
Penelope,  died  during  his  residence  at  Dublin. 
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which,  Lord  Orrery  has  informed  us,  was  solelj 
owing  to  his  ambition  being  outraged  at  her  match- 
ing with  a  tradesman.  This,  however,  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  Fenton  was  a  worthless  charac- 
ter, and,  upon  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  when  Swift's 
sister,  against  his  warm  remonstrances,  chose  to 
unite  her  fate  to  his.  And  aUhoifgh  he  retained 
hirf  resentment  against  her  imprudence.  Lord  Or- 
rery ought  not  to  have  omitted,  that,  out  of  his 
own  moderate  income.  Swift  allowed  Mrs  Fenton 
what  was  adequate  -to  her  comfortable  support, 
amid  the  ruin  in  which  that  imprudence  had  in* 
volved  her*. 

■  Having  now  taken  leave  of  Lord  Berkeley's 
family,  at  least  as  resident  chaplain,  Swift,  in  the 
year  1700,  took  possession  of  his  living  at  Lara- 
cor,  and  resumed  the  habits  of  a  country  clergy- 
man. He  is  said  to  have  walked  down,  incognito^ 
to  the  place  of  his  future  residence;  and  tradition 
has  recorded  various  anecdotes  f  of  his  journey. 


*  These  particulars  concerning  Fenton  are  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift. 

+  Among  those  may  be  reckoned  the  doggrel  lines,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  commemorated  various  towns  and 
villages  through  which  he  past  in  his  way  to  Laracor. 

Dublin  a  city,  Danshangblin  for  a  plow, 

Navan  for  a  market,  Ardbracken  for  a  cow ; 

Kells  for  an  old  town,  Virginia  poor, 

Cayan  for  dirt,  and  Beltnrbet  for  a  whore. 

SwiFriAKA. 

Swift  was  very  much  addicted  to  this  sort  of  proverb-making. 


_  1 
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He  walked  straight  to  the  curate's  house,  de- 
manded his  name,  and  announced  himself  bluntly 


ft»  it  vmy  be  call  ed.  Id  tlie  following  couplet  on  Carlow,  I 
understand  the  first  line  is  highly  descriptiTe ;  bat  that  the 
town  and  inhabitants  do  not  now  merit  the  reproach  contain- 
ed in  the  second: 

High  chvrch  and  low  steeple. 
Dirty  town  and  proud  people. 

Many  instances  of  this  hnmour  may  be  observed  in  the  Jonr- 
nal  to  Stella. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  journey  is  preserved  by  Mr  WiU 
•on*  '*  There  were  three  inns  in  Navan,  each  of  which 
clainiy  to  this  day^  the  honour  of  having  entertained  Or  Swift. 
It  Is  probable  that  he  dined  at  one  of  them,  for  it  is  certain 
that  he  slept  at  Kells,  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  a 
LeioRitershire  man,  who  had  built  the  inn  of  that  town  on  the 
English  model,  which  still  exists ;  and,  in  point  of  capacious- 
BCS8  and  convenience,  would  not  disgrace  the  first  road  in 
England.  The  host,  whether  struck  by  the  commanding 
sternness  of  Swift's  appearance,  or  from  natural  civility^ 
fhewed  him  into  the  best  room,  and  waited  himself  at  table. 
The  attention  of  Belcher  seems  so  far  to  have  won  upon  Swift 
as  to  have  produced  some  conversation.  ^  You're  an  English- 
aan,  Sir  ?'  said  Swift  <  Yes,  Sir.'  <  What  is  your  name  ?' 
<  Jonathan  Belcher,  Sir.'  ^  An  Englishman  and  Jonathan 
too,  in  the  town  of  Kells,-— Who  would  have  thought  it 
What  brought  you  to  this  country  ?'  'I  came  with  Sir  Tho- 
nas  Taylor,  Sir ;  and  I  believe  I  could  reckon  ^Jiif  Jona- 
ikan$  in  my  family.'  ^  Then  you  are  a  man  of  family  ?'  ^  Yes^ 
Sir ;  and  I  have  four  sons  and  three  daughters  by  one  mother^ 
n  good  woman  of  true  Irish  mould.'  *  Have  you  long  been  out 
of  yoor  native  country  ?'  *  Thirty  years,  Sir.'  *  Do  you  ever 
expect  to  Tiiit  it  again  ?     <  Never.'    *  Can  you  say  that  with« 

VOL.  I.  R 
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"  as  his  master."     All  was  bustle  to  receive  a 
person  of  such  consequence,  and  who,  apparently, 
was  determined  to  make  his  importance  felt*.  ^ 
The  curate's  wife  was  ordered  to  lay  aside  the 
doctor's  only  clean  shirt  and  stockings,  which  he 


^  oat  a  sigh  ?'  ^  I  can,  Sir ;  my  family  is  my  country*' 
<  Why,  Sir,  you  are  a  better  philosopher  than  those  who  hare 
nrrittea  Tolumes  on  the  subject :  Then  you  are  reconciled  to 
your  fate  ?'  *  I  ought  to  be  so  ;  1  am  very  happy  ;  I  like  the 
people,  and  though  I  was  not  born  in  Ireland,  Til  die  in  it, 
and  that's  the  same  thing.'  Swift  paused  in  deep  thought  for 
a  minute,  and  then,  with  much  energy,  repeated  the  first  line  of 
the  preamble  of  the  noted  Irish  statute — Ipsis  Hibernis  Hiber* 
niores!  '  (The  English  settlers)  are  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselTCS." — Swiffiana,  London,  1 804,  Vol.  I.  58. 

*  His  mode  of  introducing  himself  was  often  whimsical  and 
alarming.  The  widow  of  Mr  Watson,  a  miniature-painter  in 
Dublin,  who,  herself,  followed  the  same  profession,  used  to 
mention,  that,  while  a  girl  in  her  father's  house,  (a  Mr  Hoy, 
of  the  county  of  Wicklow,)  a  gentleman  rode  up  to  the 
door,  was  admitted  to  the  parlour  where  the  family  were 
sitting,  and  held  some  conversation  with  Mr  Hoy,  probably 
upon  a  literary  topic,  as  her  father  left  the  room  to  seek  a 
book  referred  to.  During  his  absence,  the  stranger,  stealing 
softly  behind  her,  gave  her  a  smart  and  unexpected  slap  on  the 
cheek,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  astonished  girl,  "  You 
will  now  remember  Dean  Swift  as  long  as  you  live;"  io  which 
he  prophesied  very  truly.  Even  in  hiring  servants,  it  was  his 
custom  to  begin  by  asking  them  their  qualifications  for  dis- 
charging the  lowest  and  most  mortifying  offices.  If  they  an- 
swered saucily,  or  expressed  themselves  affronted,  the  treaty 
was  ended ;  if  not,  he  set  their  submissive  replies  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  good  sense^  and  usually  engaged  them. 
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carried  in  his  pocket;  nor  did  Swift  relax  his  airs 
of  domination  until  he  had  excited  much  alarm^ 
which  his  subsequent  kind  and  friendly  conduct 
to  the  worthy  couple,  turned  into  respectful  at- 
tachment. This  was  the  ruling  trait  of  Swift's 
conduct  to  others;  his  praise  assumed  the  ap* 
pearance  and  language  of  complaint;  his  benefits 
were  often  prefaced  by  a  prologue  of  a  threaten- 
ing nature ;  his  most  grave  themes  were  blended 
with  ironical  pleasantry,  and,  in  those  of  a  lighter 
nature,  deep  and  bitter  satire  is  often  couched 
under  the  most  trifling  levity. 

Swift's  life  at  Laracor  was  regular  and  clerical. 
He  read  prayers  twice  a-week,  and  regularly 
preached  upon  the  Sunday.  Upon  the  former 
occasions  the  church  was  thinly  attended ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  the  ludicrous  and  irreverend  anecdote 
of  his  addressing  the  church  service  to  his  parish 
clerk,  occurred  when  he  found  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation absent  upon  such  an  occasion.  The 
truth  of  the  story  has  been,  however,  disputed^ 
although  the  friends  of  Swift  allow  that  it  had 
much  of  the  peculiarity  of  h\$  vein  of  humour. 
The  reader  will  And  beneath,  the  reasoning  of  Mr 
Theophilus  Swift  upon  this  curious  anecdote,  to 
which  there  can  be  but  one  objection,  that  Swift, 
namely,  was  more  likely  to  do  such  a  thing,  than 
Orerry  to  invent  it ;  and  that  to  Swift,  notwith- 
standing his  sincere  piety,  a  jest  was  irresistibly 
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sedactive*.  On  Sundays  the  church  at  Laracor 
was  well  attended  by  the  neighbouring  families ; 
and  Swift,  far  from  having  reason  to  complain  of 
wantof  an  audience,  attained  that  reputation  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  the  height  of  his  ambition, 
since  inquiries  were  frequently  made  at  his  faith* 
fill  clerk;  Roger  Coxef,  whether  the  Doctor  was 
to  preach  that  Sunday. 

While  resident  at  Laracor,  it  was  Swift's  prin- 
cipal care  to  repair  the  dilapidations  which  the 


♦  *^  I  perfectly  recollect,  that  neither  my  father  or  Mrs 
Whiteway  had  eyer  heard  the  story  of  ^  Dearly  beloTed  Roger/ 
till  Orrery's  book  made  its  appearance.  I  have  frequently 
lieard  them  say  so.  They  allowed  it  was  possible,  and  not 
QDlike  the  Dean  ;  but  they  believed  it  an  invention  of  Orrery'fi 
to  discredit  the  Dean*8  respect  for  religion.  They  thooght 
it  very  singular  that  such  a  circumstance,  had  it  been  tme^ 
should  not  have  been  known  to  them  ;  especially  as  my  father 
liad  a  considerable  estate  near  laracor,  and  resided  very  muck 
upon  it.  For  myself,  1  give  no  credit  to  the  story.  I  verilj 
believe  that  Orrery  applied  a  story  he  had  found,  to  discredit 
the  piety  of  the  Dean." 

+  Roger  was  a  man  of  humour,  and  merited  a  master  like 
Swift,  When  the  Doctor  remarked  that  he  wore  a  scarlet 
waistcoat,  he  defended  himself  as  being  of  the  church-militant 
<<  Will  you  not  bid  for  these  poultry  ?'*  said  Swift  to  bis 
humble  dependent,  at  a  sale  of  farm-stock.  ^^  No,  Sir,^  said 
Roger,  ^*  they're  just  a-going  to  Hatch.''  They  were,  in  iact, 
on  the  point  of  being  knocked  down  to  a  farmer  called  Hatdi. 
This  humourist  was  originally  a  hatter,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
90,  at  Bruky,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  See  Swiftiana,  Vol. 
!•  p.  9. 
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cfanrch  and  vicarage  had  susiainedt  by  tlio  cari> 
lessoess  or  avarice  of  former  iiicumberiU.  lie 
expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  tlie  af/pear- 
ance  of  the  church  ;  and,  during  the  firbt  year  of 
his  incombency.  expended  a  considerable  ftum  in 
potting  It  iuto  decent  repair.  The  vicarage  tie 
■bo  made  comfortably  tenautatile  *,  and  pr^/ceed^ 
td  to  improve  ii,  according  to  the  id^^s^of  \MaMiy 
mod  taijte  vbich  were  ai  that  tirne  univerbaJly  re^ 
ceivcd.  He  formed  a  piea^^ant  gau^eu ;  iw^j^MmA 
AebaxjL^  r^'  a  riv  Jet  laio  a  caaaJ,  a^'td  pLauU:^ 
mOovf  iii  resTiiir  raciL^  bv  iu  t/le-     1  i*f»pe  nii- 

omj*:^  f>r  cm  dovu ,  i;je  garcKSi  taoi^ 
Ml  be  tm^^ed  .  i.:^  ine  csfcua.  uu/i  reMmnnfa  a. 
Adt  Y*?:  vit*r  pfcTifc-  auc  tut  r*5iriir  uMniuBa 
to  derive  i^nutt  ac-^  JEkir.bH^  inm.  m  na^mf  vssel 
ODOir  tfafc  2ii«:#>b  .r  Sv  m     H«:  nrjr^a*^  lue  ^«eu& 

BOCk,  pDTtaiKiSfC   V  IlL  lift  UVX   lllMFri .   it:    ft. 
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when  it  did  not  abound,  were,  by  his  will,  settled 
for  ever  on  the  incumbent  of  that  living  *. 

But  Laracor  had  yet  greater  charms  than  its 
willows  and  canal,  the  facetious  humours  of  Ro* 
ger  Coxe,  and  the  applause  of  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Swift  had  no  sooner  found  his 
fortune  established  in  Ireland,  than  it  became  his 
wish  that  Stella  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
kingdom.  This  was  easily  arranged.  She  was 
her  own  mistress,  and  the  rate  of  interest  being 
higher  in  Ireland,  furnished  her  with  a  plau- 
sible excuse  for  taking  up  her  residence  near  the 
friend  and  instructor  of  her  youth.  The  com- 
pany of  Mrs  Dingley,  a  woman  of  narrow  income 
and  limited  understanding,  but  of  middle  age, 
and  a  creditable  character,  obviated,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  inferences  which  the  world  must 
otherwise  have  necessarily  drawn  from  this  step. 
Some  whispers  so  singular  a  resolution  doubtless 
occasioned;  but  the  caution  of  Swift,  who  was 
never  known  to  see  Stella  but  in  presence  of  a 
third  party,  and  the  constant  attendance  of  Mrs 
Dingley,  to  whom,  apparently,  he  paid  equal  at- 


♦  This  ivas  not  without  a  touch  of  his  peculiar  humour. 
These  tithes,  by  his  will,  are  devised  to  his  successors  in  the 
cure,  so  long  as  the  established  church  lasted ;  and  to  the  poor, 
in  case  it  should  be  exchanged  for  any  other  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  always  excepting  from  the  benefit  thereof^  JewSy 
atheists,  and  infidels. 
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tention,  seem  to  have  put  scandal  to  silence. 
Their  residence  was  varied  with  the  same  anxi- 
ous regard  to  Stella's  character.  When  Swift 
left  his  parsonage  at  Laracor,  the  ladies  became 
its  tenants  ;  and  when  he  returned,  they  regular- 
ly retired  to  their  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Trim, 
the  capital  of  the  diocese,  or  were  received 4>y  Dr 
Raymond,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  the 
hospitable  vicar  of  that  parish.  Every  exterior 
circumstance  which  could  distinguish  an  union 
of  mere  friendship  from  one  of  a  more  tender 
nature,  was  carefully  observed,  and  the  surprise 
at  first  excited  by  the  settlement  of  Mrs  Dingley 
and  Stella  in  a  country  to  which  they  were 
strangers,  seems  gradually  to  have  subsided*. 
It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  that  between 
Swift  and  Stella  there  was  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  their  union  was  to  be  completed  by 
marriage,  when  Swift's  income,  according  to 
the  prudential  scheme  which  he  had  unhap- 
pily adopted,  should  be  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  matrimonial  establishment.    And  here 


*  The  English  acquaintances  of  the  parties  expected  a  dif- 
ferent result.  Mr  Thomas  Swift,  the  Dean's  *^  Parson.Cou- 
sin,"  in  a  letter  from  Puttenham,  Feb.  5, 1706,  asks  "  whether 
Jonathan  be  married  ?  or  whether  he  has  been  able  to  resbt 
the  charms  of  bpth  these  gentlewomen  that  marched  quits 
from  Moorpark  to  Dublin  (as  they  would  have  marched  to 
the  North  or  anywhere  else)  with  fuU  resolution  to  engage 
him." 
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it  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  the  Taiiity 
of  that  over-prudence,  which  labours  to  provide 
against  all  possible  contingencies.  Had  Swift,  like 
any  ordinary  man  in  his  situation,  been  content^ 
ed  to  share  his  limited  income  with  a  deserving 
object  of  his  affections,  the  task  of  his  bio- 
graphers would  have  been  short  and  cheerful  | 
and  we  should  neither  have  had  to  record,  nor 
apologize  for,  those  circumstances  which  form  the 
most  plausible  charge  against  his  memory.  In 
the  pride  of  talent  and  of  wisdom,  he  endeavour-* 
ed  to  frame  a  new  path  to  happiness;  and  the 
consequences  have  rendered  him  a  warning, 
where  the  various  virtues  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  ought  to  have  made  him  a  pattern. 

Meanwhile  the  risk  of  ill  construction  being 
so  carefully  guarded  against,  Stella  with  her  beau-* 
ty  and  accomplishments  was  not  long  -without  an 
admirer.  She  was  then  about  eighteen,  her  hair 
of  a  raven-black,  her  features  both  beautiful  and 
expressive,  and  her  form  of  perfect  symmetry, 
though  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint.  To  these 
outward  graces  were  added  good  sense,  great  doci- 
lity, and  uncommon  powers  both  of  grave  and  gay 
conversation,  and  a  fortune,  which,  though  small^ 
was  independent.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  she  should  have  received  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  the  Reverend  Dr  William  Tisdal,  a  clergyman 
of  talents  and  res[?ectability,  \^  ith  whom  Swift  lived 
upon  afamiliar  and  friendly  footing.  The  proposals 
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of  the  lover  were  made  to  Swift,  as  the  lady's  guar- 
dian, by  whose  wishes  and  advice  she  was  deter- 
mined to  be  guided ;  and  thus  he  was  apparently  re- 
duced either  to  the  necessity  of  stating  his  own  pre- 
tensions to  Stella's  hand,  or  of  resigning  her  to  a 
rivah  Mr  Deane  Swift  has  here  frankly  explained 
and  condemned  the  conduct  of  his  kinsman,  which 
Mr  Sheridan,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  has  la- 
boured to  colour  over  and  justify.  According  to 
the  former.  Swift  insisted  upon  such  unreasonable 
terms  for  Stella's  maintenance  and  provision,  in 
case  of  widowhood,  that  Tisdal  was  unable  to  ac- 
cede to  them.  Sheridan,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
sures us,  that  the  refusal  came  finally  from  the 
young  lady  herself,  who,  though  she  shewed  at 
first  no  repugnance  to  Tisdal's  proposal,  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  sound  Swift's  sentiments,  yet  could 
not  at  length  prevail  upon  herself  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  being  united  to  him.  Tisdal  himself  sus- 
pected Swift  did  not  warmly  befriend  his  suit,  as 
is  evident  from  a  letter,  dated  SOth  July  1706*, 
in  which  the  latter  endeavours,  somewhat  im- 
perfectly, to  justify  himself  from  such  an  ac- 
cusation. For  considering  his  express  admis- 
sion, that  if  his  fortune  and  humour  permitted 
him  to  think  of  matrimony,  among  all  persons  on 
f^rth  Stella  should  be  his  choice^  and  considering 
the  close  and  intimate  union  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  them,  it  requires  strong  faith 

«  Vdume  Xy«  p.  256. 
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to  add  implicit  credit  to  Swift's  next  assertion,  that 
so  strong  a  predilection  never  operated  as  an  im- 
pediment to  Tisdal's  courtship.  Nor  is  it  in  na- 
ture to  suppose  that  he  should  have  been  indiffer- 
ent to  the  thoughts  of  one  *^  vi^hom  he  loved  bet- 
ter than  his  life,  a  thousand  million  of  times,"  * 
passing  into  the  possession  of  another.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  when  Tisdal  is  mentioned  in  the 
journal  to  Stella,  it  is  always  with  a  slight  or 
sneer,  and  frequently  with  allusion  to  some  dis- 
gusting imperfection.  Yet  no  open  breach  took 
place  between  the  rivals,  if  we  may  term  them  so, 
for  they  continued  to  maintain  occasional  in- 
tercourse down  to  the  year  1740,  when  Tisdal 
witnesses  the  Dean's  last  will.  The  coarse  epi- 
gram attached  to  the  following  fragment  of  one 
of  Swift's  letters,  (never  before  published,)  shows 
that  their  correspondence  was  not  uniformly  of 
the  most  friendly  nature. 

Dear  Sir, — Tou  desired  me  to  finish  some  lines  you  wrote  at 
Dunshaglin : 

How  can  I  finish  what  yon  hare  begun  ? 

Can  fire  to  ripen  fruit  assist  the  sun  ? 

Should  Raphael  draw  a  rirgin's  blooming  face^ 

Exert  his  skill  to  gi^e  it  every  grace, 

And  leaye  the  rest  to  some  Dutch  heavy  drone  ; 

Would  you  not  rather  see  that  face  alone  ? 

Or  should  Praxiteles  the  marble  take, 

A  Venus'  head  and  neck  and  shoulders  make^ 


'^mt0' 


*  This  and  similar  expressions  occur  in  the  Journal. 
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And  some  rude  hand  attempt  the  rest  from  thencei 
IVou'd  you  not  think  him  void  of  common  sense? 
These  hints  I  hope  will  move  you  to  excuse 
The  first  refusal  of  my  humble  muse. 
The  task  I  must  decline^  and  think  it  just 
Your  piece  continue  as  it  is,  a  Bust. 
Since  want    •     .     .     ^     •     •    show^ 
A  golden  charm      •    •    .     •    below. 


[Four  lines  in  the  original  are  here  erased,  and  the  words 
here  interlined^  only  could  be  made  out] 

Being  in  a  rein  of  writing  epigrams,  I  send  you  the  follow- 
ing piece  upon  Tisdal,  which  f  intend  to  send  to  all  his  ac« 
quaintanoe ;  for  he  goes  from  house  tm  house  to  shew  his  wit 
upon  me,  for  which  I  think  it  reasonable  he  should  have  some* 
thing  to  stare  him  in  the  face. 

UPON  WILLIAM  TISDAL,  D.  D. 

When  a  Roman  was  dying,  the  next  man  of  kin 

Stood  oyer  him  gaping  to  take  his  breath  in. 

Were  Tisdal  the  same  way  to  blow  out  his  breath 

Such  9  whiff  to  the  living  were  much  worse  than  death* 

Any  man  with  a  nose  would  much  rather  die, 

So  would  Jack,  so  would  Dan,  so  would  you,  so  would  If 

Without  a  reproach  to  the  Doctor,  I  think 

Whenever  he  dies,  he  must  die  with  a  stink  *•  (T.) 

From  the  time  that  she  finally  rejected  Tisdars 
addresses,  Stella  appears  to  have  considered  her 

*  The  original  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  Hawkins  Street,  Dublin.  It  may  have  been 
addressed  to  Mr  Ludlow,  whose  family  seat  of  ArdsalJagh  is 
not  far  from  Dunshaglin. 
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destiny  as  united  to  that  of  Swifu  She  encour* 
aged  no  other  admirer,  and  never  left  Ireland^ 
excepting  for  a  visit  of  five  or  six  months  to  Eng- 
land, in  17C5. 

But  love  or  friendship,  with  its  pleasures  and 
embarrassments,  were  insufficient  to  occupy  Swift's 
active  mind  and  aspiring  disposition.  As  the  eleve 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  he  had  been  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion ;  as  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  he 
was  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rights  and 
her  power.  These  were  the  leading  principles 
which  governed  bim  through  life ;  nor  will  it  be 
difficult  to  shew,  that  he  uniformly  acted  up  to 
them,  unless  in  addressing  those  who  confound 
^principle  with  party,  and  deem  that  consist- 
ence can  only  be  claimed  by  such  as,  with  blind- 
fold and  indiscriminating  attachment,  follow  the 
banners  and  leaders  of  a  particular  denomina- 
tion of  politicians.  Swift,  on  the  contrary,  as  he 
carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs,  the  opinions 
and  scruples  of  a  high-church  clergyman,  joined 
in  like  manner  the  standard  of  Harley  with  those 
sentiments  of  liberty,  and  that  hatred  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  became  the  pupil  of  Sir  William 
Temple.  Such  a  distinction  between  opinions  in 
church  and  state  has  not  frequently  existed,  the 
high-churchmen  being  usually  Tories,  and  the 
low-church  divines  universally  Whigs.  But  in 
Swift's  mind  the  distinction  di4  exist,  and  how- 
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ever  it  might  embarrass  his  political  conduct,  no- 
thing can  be  more  certain  than  that  he  early  drew 
the  line,  and  constantly  adhered  to  it.  Even  while 
residing  with  Sir  William  Temple,  he  judged  the 
constancy  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  refused 
the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  worthy  to  be  ce- 
lebrated in  an  ode;  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  can  be  safely  argued  from  the  Pindaric  obscu- 
rity of  the  following  stanzas,  the  poet  gave  his  full 
approbation  to  the  measure  which  placed  those 
princes  on  the  throne^  so  far  as  it  was  only  a  re- 
volution of  state  * : 


*  The  following  severe  lines  on  Dr  Sherlock's  original  refu- 
sal to  take  the  oaths,  and  subsequent  compliance  with  the  re- 
Tolution  go?ernment,  have  much  of  Swift's  spirit,  and  occur  in 
the  collection  from  which  so  many  of  his  unpublished  poems 
have  been  retrieved : 

From  the  Lanesborough  Manuscript,  Trinity  College^  Dubliiig 
<^  Whimsical  Medley,'*  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  pages  52, 238. 

TO  DR  SHERLOCK  ON  UIS  'AOT  TAKING  THE  OATHS. 

Since  at  the  tavern  I  can*t  meet  you, 

With  paper  embassy  I  greet  you, 

T*  advise  you  not  yourself  t'  expose 

By  a  refusal  of  the  oaths ; 

In  spite  of  fellowship  and  pupils. 

To  weigh  year  eonscicnce  out  in  ieraples. 

If,  as  you  Queen*8-roen  most  believe. 

Two  nays  make  one  affirmative ; 

Why,  in  the  name  of  the  predicameati^ 

^Jid  all  your  analytic 
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^^  Necessity,  thoa  tyrant  conscience  of  the  great. 
Say,  why  the  church  is  still  led  blindfold  by  the  state; 

Why  should  the  first  be  ruin'd  and  laid  waste 

To  mend  dilapidations  in  the  last  ? 


Will  you  deny  poor  affirmationi 

In  their  tums,  too,  to  make  oegationi  ^ 

This  postalatum  any  pate 

Will  gnuit,  that* 8  not  prejadicate» 

Nay  th*  argument,  I  can  assure  you. 

Appears  to  some  afcrHori^ 

Hoe  data  et  conceaao^  thus  I 

In  Baralipton  blonderbnss  ye. 

He  who  to  two  things  takes  an  oath. 

Is  by  the  last  absoW'd  from  both ; 
For  each  oath  being  an  affirmation. 
Bothy  as  'twas  own'd,  make  a  negation. 
Thus  scientifically  you  see 
The  more  youYe  bound,  the  more  youYe  free. 
As  jugglers  when  they  knit  one  more 
Undo  tlie  knot  they  tied  before. 
I  admire  that  your  Smiglesian  under- 
Standing,  should  make  so  great  a  bhrnder. 
As  roundly  to  aver  wul^ectiOf 
Wer*nt  cousin-german  to  protecHo : 
Nay  more,  they're  relatives,  unless  I 
Mistake  Tom  Hobs's  secundum  esse. 
Tve  hopes  that  you  have  slily  taken  • 

The  oaths  elsewhere,  to  save  your  bacon. 
So  spark,  by  country  clap  half  undone, 
TidLes  coach  and  steals  a  cure  at  London. 

In  the  Anthologia  Hibernica,  for  December  ITOi,  Vol.  IV. 
Mercier^  Dublin,  page  467^  there  occurs  the  following 

EPIGRAM  ON  DR  SHERLOCK. 

"  Regibus  obsequinm  dum  binis  obligat  unum. 
Jurat  utroque  unum,  prodit  utroque  fidem. 
Quid  mirum  ?  Si  sit  semper  jurare  paratns ; 
Cum  per  quos  jmat  tres  habet  ille  Deos.** 
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And  yet  tbe  world,  whose  eyes  are  on  oar  migbty  princc> 

Thinks  Heaven  has  cancelled  all  our  sins, 
And  that  his  subjects  share  his  happy  influence ; 
Follow  the  model  close,  for  so  Vm  sure  they  should, 
But  wicked  kings  draw  more  examples  than  the  good." 

With  sentiments  thus  differing  from  the  Whigs 
in  church  affairs,  and  in  temporal  matters  from  the 
Tories,  Swift  was  now  about  to  assume  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  political  author.  The  period  was  the  year 
1701,  when  Lords  Somers,  Oxford,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  were  impeached  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  account  of  their  share  in  the  partition- 
treaty.  Swift,  who  beheld  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings  with  real  apprehension  founded  his 
remonstrance  to  the  public  upon  the  experience  to 
be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  civil  discords  in 
Athens  and  Rome,  where  the  noblest  citizens,  and 
those  who  had  best  deserved  of  the  republic,  fell 
successive  victims  to  popular  odium,  until  liberty 
itself,  after  degenerating  into  license,  was  extin- 
guished by  tyranny.  This  Discourse  on  the  con- 
tests and  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons in  Athens  and  Rome,  ^  excited  much  atten- 


Translated, 

**  The  same  allec;isince  to  two  kin^  he  pays. 
Swears  the  same  faith  to  both,  aiH  both  betrays. 
No  wonder,  if  to  swear  he's  always  fiee. 
That  has  two  Gods  to  swear  by  more  than  wc.^' 

♦  Volume  III.  p.  ^55. 
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tion.  It  was  ascribed  for  some  time  to  Lord  Somers. 
and  afterwards  to  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  disown  it  publicly,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Swift,  who 
was  probably  in  London  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion, had  again  returned  to  Ireland,  and,  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  who  twice  told 
him  he  was  a  young  man^  when  he  pretended  to 
deny  that  Burnet  had  written  the  pamphlet, 
he  was  induced  to  mortify  his  antagonist  by 
owning  the  publication.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  in  1702,  there  no  longer  remained  the 
same  prudential  reasons  for  secrecy ;  and  Swifk, 
without  hesitation,  avowed  himself  the  author  of 
this  popular  tract,  and  became  at  once  inti- 
mate with  Somers  and  Halifax,  and  with  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
known« 

If  we  can  trust  Swift's  own  averment,  he 
made,  upon  this  occasion,  a  free  and  candid 
avowal  of  his  principles,  both  in  church  and 
state,  declaring  himself  in  the  former  to  be  a 
high-church  man,  and  in  the  latter  a  Whig;  a 
declaration  which  both  Lord  Halifax  and  Somers 
called  to  mind  years  afterwards  ^,  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Godolphin's  removal  from  office. 

*  The  passage  is  remarkable,  aod  deserres  to  be  quoted  at 
length.  ^'  It  was  then  I  began  to  trouble  myself  with  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  principles  of  Whig  and  Torj ;  having  for* 
merly  employed  myself  in  other^  and  I  think  much  better  spe* 
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Thus  wore  on  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
happiest  term  of  Swift's  life,  which  was  passed 
in  the  society  of  Stella,  and  the  retreat  to  his  wil- 
lows at  Laracor,  varied  by  frequent  excursions  to 
England,*  and  a  ready  reception  into  the  society 


enlations.  I  talked  often  upon  this  subject  with  I^rd  Somen  ; 
told  him, — that  haying  been  long  conrersant  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  and  therefore  a  loTer  of  liberty,  I  found 
myself  mnch  inclined  to  be  what  they  call  a  Whig  in  politics  ; 
and  that  besides,  I  thought  it  impossible,  upon  any  other  prin* 
dple,  to  defend  or  submit  to  the  Revolution ;  but  as  to  religion^ 
I  confessed  myself  to  be  a  high-churchman,  and  that  I  could 
not  conceive  how  any  one,  who  wore  the  habit  of  a  clergyman, 
could  be  otherwise :  That  I  had  observed  very  well  with  what 
insolence  and  haughtiness  some  lords  of  the  high«church  party 
Inated  not  only  their  own  chaplains,  but  all  other  clergymea 
whatsoever,  and  thought  this  was  sufficiently  recompensed  by 
their  professions  of  zeal  to  the  church  :  That  I  had  likewise 
observed,  how  the  Whig  lords  took  a  direct  contrary  measure^ 
treated  the  persons  of  particukir  clergymen  with  particular 
courtesy,  but  shewed  much  contempt  and  ill. will  for  the  order 
in  general :  That  I  knew  it  was  necessary  for  their  party,  to 
make  their  bottom  as  wide  as  they  could,  by  taking  all  deno- 
minations of  protestants  to  be  members  of  their  body :  That 
I  would  not  enter  into  the  mutual  reproaches  made  by  the  vio- 
lent men  on  either  side ;  but  that  the  connivance  or  encburage- 
ment  given  by  the  Whigs  to  those  writers  of  pamphlets  who 
reflected  upon  the  wl^oJs  body  of  the  clergy,  without  any  ex- 
ception, W011I4  unite  the  church  to  one  man  to  oppose  theps, 
and  tliat  I  doubted  his  lordship's  friends  did  not  coqside/r  the 
consequence  of  this.'* — III.  240. 

^  From  Swift's  Journal  these  visits  appeaf  to  haye  occurred 
jit  least  ouce  yearly. 
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of  the  great  and  of  the  learned.  It  was  then  he 
formed  that  invaluable  acquaintance  with  Addi* 
son,  which  party- spirit  afterwards  cooled,  though 
it  could  not  extinguish,  with  Steele,  with  Arbuth- 
not,  and  with  the  other  wits  of  the  age,  who  used 
to  assemble  at  Button's  coffeehouse.  Of  the 
commencement  of  this  intercourse,  Sheridan  has 
given  a  characteristic  and  whimsical  account.* 


*  ^^  Though  the  greatness  of  Swift's  talents  was  known  to  many 
in  prirate  life,  and  his  company  and  conversation  much  soogbt 
afteifand  admired,  yet  was  his  name  hitherto  little  known  fai 
the  republic  of  letters.  The  only  pieces  which  he  had  then 
published,  were  <^  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  and  <<  The  Con- 
tests and  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  and  both  without 
a  namc»  Nor  was  ho  personally  known  to  any  of  the  wita  of 
the  age,  excepting  Mr  Congreye,  and  one  or  two  more,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  at  Sir  William  Ten- 
pie's.  The  knot  of  wits  used  at  this  time  to  assemble  at  But- 
ton's coffeehouse ;  and  I  had  a  singular  account  of  Swift's  first 
Appearance  there  from  Ambrose  Philips,  who  was  one  of  Mr 
Addison's  little  senate.  He  said  that  they  had  for  several  soe- 
ctsslye  days  obserred  a  strange  clergyman  come  into  the  cofiee- 
bouse,  who  seemed  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of  those  who 
frequented  it ;  and  whose  custom  it  was  to  lay  his  hat  down  on 
a  table,  and  walk  backward  and  forward  at  a  good  pace  for 
Iialf  an  hour  or  an  hour,  without  speaking  to  any  mortal,  or 
seeming  in  the  least  to  attend  to  any  thing  that  was  going  for- 
ward there.  He  then  used  to  take  up  his  hat,  pay  his  money 
at  the  bar,  and  walk  away  without  opening  his  lips.  After 
baring  obserred  this  singuhir  behayiour  for  some  time,  they 
concluded  him  to  be  out  of  his  senses ;  and  the  name  that  he 
went  by  vuoDg  them,  was  th^t  of  <^  the  giad  parson.*'     This 
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It  was  cemented  by  the  appearance  of  that  cele- 
brated work.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  was  first 
p^blished  in  1704. 


made  them  more  than  usually  attentiTe  to  his  motions ;  and  one 
erening*  as  Mr  Addison  and  the  rest  were  observing  him,  they 
•aw  him  cast  his  eyes  several  times  on  a  gentleman  in  boots, 
w)io  seemed  to  be  just  come  out  of  the  country,  and  at  hut  ad. 
vaoced  toward  him  as  intending  to  address  him.  They  were 
all  eager  to  hear  what  this  dumb  mad  parson  had  to  say,  and 
iflmiediateiy  quitted  their  seats  to  get  near  him.  Swift  went  up 
to  the  country  gentleman,  and  in  a  rery  abrupt  manner,  with* 
out  any  prcTious  salute,  asked  him,  *'  Fray,  sir,  do  you  re- 
member a^y  good  weather  in  the  world  ?''  The  country  gentle* 
man,  after  staring  a  little  at  the  singularity  of  his  manner,  and 
the  oddity  of  the  question,  answered,  ^^  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  Gody 
I  lememher  a  great  deal  of  good  weather  in  my  time."  <<  That 
b  nuofe,"  said  Swift,  ^^  tiun  I  can  say  ;  I  never  remember  any 
weather  that  was  not  too  hot,  or  too  cold ;  too  wet  or  too 
irj ;  but,  howeyer  God  Almighty  contrires  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ^tis  all  rery  well."  Upon  saying  this,  he  took  up 
his  hat,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable  more,  or  taking  the 
least  notiGe  of  any  one,  walked  out  of  thecoflfeehouse;  leaTimg 
aU  those  who  had  been  spectators  of  this  odd  scene  staring  after 
hba,  and  stiU  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  his  being  mad*" 
SkerkMs  Life  of  Swift. 

There  follows  another  anecdote,  of  which  I  am  happy  to  give, 
upon  the  authority  of  Dr  Wall  of  Worcester,  who  had  it  from 
]%r  Arbuthnot  himadf,  a  less  coarse  edition  than  that  which 
is  generally  told.  Swift  was  seated  by  the  fire;  there  was' 
mid  on  die  floor  of  the  coffeehouse ;  and  Arbuthnot,  with  a  do* 
sign  to  play  upon  this  original  figure,  offered  him  a  letter  which 
lie  had  been  just  addressing,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  <<  there- 
id  that  :*'«-^<<  I  haie  got  no  sand/'  answered  Swifts  <<  but  I 
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« 


This  celebrated  production  is  founded  upon  m 
simple  and  obvious  allegory,  conducted  with  all 
the  humour  of  Rabelais,  and  without  his  extrava- 
gance.* The  main  purpose  is  to  trace  the  gra- 
dual corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to 


€Mi  help  yott  to  a  little  grmtl^*  This  he  said  so  sigoificuitlf  , 
that  Arbuthnot  hastily  snatched  hack  hit  letter,  to  sare  it  ffom 
the  fate  of  the  capital  of  Lilipat.  Their  acquaintance  had  not 
then,  however,  ripened  into  intimacy ;  for  when  Arbuthnot*t 
name  first  occurs  in  the  Journal  to  Stelfa,  it  is  not  rightly 
spelled,  and  he  is  mentioned  as  a  stranger. 

*  Among  the  Dean's  books,  sold  by  auction  1746,  warn 
edition  of  Rabelais'  works,  with  remarks  and  annotations  b  his 
own  hand.  This,  could  it  be  recorered,  would  be  a  work  of  no 
little  interest,  considering  that  the  germ,  both  of  the  Tale  and  of 
GnlliTer's  Trarels,  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  the  French 
Lncian.  Swift  was  not,  Indeed,  under  the  necessity  of  disguising 
kis  all^ory  with  the  buffoonery  and  mysticism  affected  by  Ra* 
belais;  but  the  sudden  and  wide  'digressive  excursions,  the  strain 
of  extraordinary  reading  and  uncouth  learning  which  is  assum* 
ed,  together  with  the  general  style  of  the  whole  fable,  are  indis- 
putably  derived  from  the  humorous  philosopher  of  Chinon. 
A  strange  passage,  which  Quevedo  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
drunken  bully,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  T.  Swift,  have  sag- 
gested  the  noted  ridicule  on  transubstantiation.  It  occora  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  History  of  Paul  the  Sharper. 

While  on  this  subject,  the  Editor  cannot  suppress  his  opip* 
iiion,  that  Swift's  commentators  have,  in  some  instances,  over* 
atrained  his  allegory,  and  attempted  to  extort  deep  and  recon- 
dite allusions,  from  passages  where  the  meaning  lay  near  the 
tnrfaoe  Thus,  the  wars  between  the  Eolisto  and  the  monster 
MottlinaTent^  appear  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
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ttsh  the  English  reformed  church  at  the  expence 
both  of  the  Roman  catholic  and  presbyterian  es* 
tablishments.     It  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  high-church  party,  and  it  succeed- 
ed in  rendering  them  the  most  important  services; 
for  what  is  so  important  to  a  party  in  Britain, 
whether  in  church  or  state,  as  to  gain  the  laughers 
to  their  side.  But  the  raillery  was  considered,  not 
unreasonably,  as  too  light  for  a  subject  of  such 
grave  importance ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  luxuriance  pf  Swift's  wit  has,  in  some  parts  of 
the  Tale,  carried  him  much  beyond  the  bounds  of 
propriety.     Many  of  the  graver  clergy,  even  a- 
inohg  the  Tories,  and  particularly  Dr  Sharpe,  the 
.archbishopof  York,  were  highly  scandalized  at  the 
freedom  of  the  satire ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
the  offence  thus  occasioned,  proved  the  real  bar  to 
•  Swift's  attaining    the    highest  dignities  in  the 
^  church.      King  and  Wotton,  in  their  answers  to 
the  Tale,  insisted  largely  upon  the  inconsistence 
between  the  bold  and  even  profane  turn  of  the  sa- 
tire, and  the  clerical  character  of  the  reputed  au- 
thor.  For  similar  reasons,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  was 
hailed  by  the  infidel  philosophers  on  the  Continent, 


iuiilic0,  described  under  the  former  denomiiiaiion,  spent  tMr 
time  in  combating  imaginary  spiritoal  obstacles  to  their  salvation^ 
as  the  distempered  imagination  of  Don  Quixote  converted  wind- 
fliiils  into  giants* 
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as  a  work  well  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of 
scepticism,  and,  as  such,  was  recommended  by 
Voltaire  to  his  proselytes,  because  the  ludicrous 
cbmbinations  which  are  formed  in  the  mind  by 
the  perusal,  tend  to  lower  the  respect  due  to  reve- 
lation. Swift's  attachment  to  the  real  interests  of 
religion  are  so  well  known,  that  he  would  doubt- 
less rather  have  burned  his  manuscript,  than  in^ 
curred  the  slightest  risk  of  injuring  them.  Bat 
the  indirect  consequences  of  ridicule,  when  ap- 
plied to  subjects  of  sacred  importance,  are  tnore 
extensive,  and  more  prejudicial  than  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  author,  who,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
main  purpose  of  his  satire,  is  apt  to  overlook  its 
more  remote  effects. 

The  Tale  of  a  Tub  had  for  some  years  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  public,  when  Dr  Thomas 
Swiil,  already  mentioned  as  Swifl's  relation  and 
fellow-student  at  Trinity  College,  set  up  preten- 
sions to  a  share  in  that  humorous  composition. 
These  he  promulgated,  in  what  he  was  pleased  to 
entitle,  "  A  complete  Key  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
printed  in  1710,  containing  a  flimsy  explanation 
of  the  prominent  points  of  the  allegory,  and  aver- 
ring the  authors  to  be  ^<  Thomas  Swift,  grandson 
to  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  Jonathan  Swift, 
cousin-german  to  Thomas  Swift,  both  retainers  to 
Sir  William  Temple."  Our  Swift,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined,  was  not  greatly  pleased  by  an  arrange- 
ment,  in  which  his  cousin  is  distinguished  as  a 
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wit»  and  an  author  by  descent,  and  he  him- 
self only  introduced  as  his  relative ;  and  still  less 
could  he  endure  his  arrogating  the  principal 
share  of  the  composition,  and  the  corresponding 
insinuation,  that  the  work  had  suffered  by  his 
cousin  Jonathan's  inability  to  support  the  origi- 
nal plan.  The  real  author,  who,  at  the  time  the 
Key  appeared,  was  busied  in  revising  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  book,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  bookseller^ 
Benjamin  Tooke,  sufficiently  expressive  of  his 
feelings.     "  I  have  ♦  just  now  your  last,  with 


*  Dr  Thomas  Swift's  preteDsions  are  thus  arrogantlj  set 
forth  in  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  Key,  on  the  occasion  of  writ- 
ing the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*^  A  preface  of  the  bookseller  to  the  reader,  before  the  Bat. 
tie  of  the  Books,  shews  the  cause  and  design  of  the  whole 
work^  which  was  performed  by  a  couple  of  young  clergymen 
in  the  year  1097;  who,  having  been  domestic  chaphiins  to  Sir 
'William  Temple,  thought  themselTCS  obliged  to  take  up  his 
quarrel,  in  relation  to  the  controTcrsy  then  in  dispute  be- 
tween hin  and  Mr  Wotton,  concerning  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning. 

^^  The  one  of  them  b^n  a  defence  of  Sir  William  under  the 
title  of  a  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  wherein  he  intended  to  couch  the  ge- 
neral history  of  Christianity,  shewing  the  rise  of  all  the  re- 
BNurkable  enoit%l  the  Roman  church,  in  the  same  order  they 
entered,  and  how  the  Reformation  endeavoured  to  root  them 
out  again,  with  the  different  temper  of  Luther  from  Calvia 
(and  those  more  violent  spirits,)  in  the  way  of  his  reforming. 
His  aim  was  to  ridicule  the  stubborn  errors  of  the  Romish 
chnrch,  and  the  humours  of  the  fanatic  party ;  and  to  shew 
ftat  their  tnperstitioa  has  somewhat  very  fantastical  in  i^ 
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the  complete  Key.     I  believe  it  so  perfect  a  Grub 
Street  piece,  it  will  be  forgotten  in  a  week.     Bu* 


which  is  common  to  both  of  them,  notwithstaadiog  the  abhor- 
rence thej  seem  to  have  for  one  another. 

'*  The  author  intended  to  haTO  it  Tery  regular,  and  withal 
•o  particular,  that  he  thought  not  to  pass  by  the  rise  of  any 
one  single  error,  or  its  reformation.    He  designed  at  lavt  to 
ihew  the  purity  of  the  church  in  the  primitiTe  times ;  and  con* 
lequently  how  weakly  Mr  Wotton  passed  his  judgment,  and 
how  partially,  in  preferring  the  modern  divinity  before  the 
ancient,  with  the  confutation  of  whose  book  he  intended  to 
conclude.     But  when  he  had  not  yet  gone  half  way,  his  com* 
panion,  borrowing  the  manuscript  to  peruse,  carried  it  with 
liim  to  Ireland,  and  having  kept  it  seven  years,  at  last  publish* 
od  it  imperfect ;  for  indeed  he  was  not  able  to  carry  it  on  af« 
ter  the  intended  method :  for  divinity,  though  it  chanced  to 
be  his  profession,  had  been  the  least  of  his  study.    However^ 
he  added  to  it  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  wherein  he  efiectnally 
pursues  tiie  main  design  of  lashing  Mr  Wotton ;  and  having 
added  a  jocose  epistle  dedicatory  to  my  Lord  Somers^  and 
another  to  Prince  Posterity,  with  a  pleasant  preface,  and  inter- 
larded with  four  digressions :  !•  Concerning  critics: — %  In  the 
modem  kind:— S.  In  praise  of  digressions :— 4.  Concerning  the 
original  use  and  improvement  of  madness  (with  which  he  was 
not  unacquainted,)^  in  a  commonwealth ;  concludes  the  book 
with  a  fragment  of  the  first  author's,  being  a  Mechanical  Ac- 
count of  the  Operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  which  he  intended 
should  have  come  in  about  the  middle  of  theTale,  as  a  preli* 
minary  to  Jack's  character. 

^^  Having  thus  shewn  the  reasons  of  the  little  order  observed 
in  the  book,  and  the  imperfectness  of  the  Tale,  it  is  so  submit* 
ted  to  the  reader's  censure."— A  Complete  Key  to  the  Tale  of 
a  Tnb^  London^  1714^  13mo.  Sd  edit 
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it  is  Strange  that  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  a- 
gainst  a  bookseller  for  publishing  names  in  so 
bold  a  manner.  I  wish  some  lawyer  could  advise 
you  how  I  might  have  satisfaction ;  for  at  this 
rate  there  is  no  book,  however  vile,  which  may 
not  be  fieistened  on  me.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
little  parson-cousin  of  mine  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this ;  for,  having  lent  him  a  copy  of  some  part  of» 
&c.  and,  he  showing  it,  after  I  was  gone  for  Ire- 
land, and  the  thing  abroad,  he  affected  to  talk  sus- 
piciously, as  if  he  had  some  share  in  it.  If  he 
should  happen  to  be  in  town,  and  you  light  on 
him,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  him  gravely, 
^  That,  if  he  be  the  author,  he  should  set  his 
name  to  the,'  &c.  and  rally  him  a  little  upon  it; 
and  tell  him,  ^  if  he  can  explain  some  things,  you 
will,  if  he  pleases,  set  his  name  to  the  next  edi- 
tion.' I  should  be  glad  to  see  how  far  the  fool* 
ish  impudence  of  a  dunce  would  go."  Vol.  XV* 
p.  330. 

After  all,  as  there  is  seldom  any  falsehood  with- 
out some  slight  tincture  of  sophisticated  truth,  it 
18  possible  that  Swift,  who  was  neither  a  polemi- 
cal divine  nor  a  logician,  may  have  used  his  par- 
son-cousin's accomplishments  in  these  sciences, 
to  save  him  some  labour  and  research,  and  on 
such  communciation  the  conceited  pedant  may 
have  rested  his  claim  to  a  share  in  composing 
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•  ^^ 

this  satirical  master-piece.^  But|  although  Swift 
resented  his  cousin's  presumption^  he  was,  him* 
self,  far  from  openly  avowing  the  production* 
From  Tooke,  the  bookseller,  to  whom  he  was 
transmitting  the  additions  made  in  the  .edition 
1711,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  conceal  it; 
and  Faulkner  pretended,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of 
Swift's  life,  he  owned  it  to  him  also,  in  direct 
terms.  But,  as  the  Dean  maintained  the  strictest 
reserve  upon  the  subject  with  his  intimate  friendSy 
it  can  scarce  be  supposed  he  should  be  unne- 
cessarily communicative  to  a  person  in  Faulkner's 
situation.  The  following  anecdote  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  Mrs  Whiteway  observed  the  Dean, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  looking  over  the 
Tale^  when  suddenly  closing  the  book,  he  mut- 
tered, in  an  unconscious  soliloquy,  <*  Good  Grod  I 
what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book  1"—- 
an  exclamation  which  resembles  that  of  Marl- 
borough,  in  a  similar   declension  of  faculties, 


*  Thomas  Swift  was  afterwards  rector  of  Pattcnkam  in 
Stirrej,  and  published  a  sermon  in  1710,  entitled  ^<  Noah's 
DoTe,  an  Exhortation  to  peace."  Thb  sermon  some  knathih 
bookseller  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Dr  Swift's  sermon,  that 
it  might  be  attributed  to  the*real  author's  illustrious  relatire. 
See  Vol.  IL  p.  400.  This  confusion  of  persons  and  produce 
tions  gaTo  occasion  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford'to  raillery,  who  uied 
to  tease  Swift^  hj  calling  him  Dr  Thomas. 
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whed,  gazing  on  his  own  portrait,  he  uttered  the 
pathetic  reflectioli,  ^^  That  was  once  a  man/' 
Mrs  Whiteway  begged  the  voliime  of  the  Dean, 
Whb  made  some  excuse  at  the  moment,  but,  on  re- 
ctirrence  of  her  birth-day,  he  presented  her  with 
the  book,  inscribed  ''  f'rom  her  affectioi^te  cou- 
sm."  On  obserring  the  inscription,  she  ventur- 
ed to  say,  ^*  I  wish  Sir  you  had  said  the  gift  of 
the  author."  The  Dean  bowed,  smiled  good-hu- 
mouredlyj  and  ahswered,  "  No,  I  thank  you,*'  in 
a  very  significant  manner  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  rieial  author, 
and  the  usurped  title  of  Dr  Thomas  Swift,  no  one 
appears  to  have  entertained  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject ;  and  the  society  of  the  vicar  of  Laracor 
was  assiduously  cultivated  by  men  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction for  birth  and  talents.  Of  its  effect  in  this 
mpect.  Swift  was  himself  sufficiently  conscious!, 
lemd  points  it  out  to  Stella,  though  with  the  ambi- 
guity he  generally  used  in  writing  concerning  his 
own  publications,  as  the  source  of  his  favourable 


'  *  This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  autbority  of  Mr  Theophilns 
Swifti  The  Tolume  wlu  in  Mr  T.  Swift's  possession  till  very 
iaielj*  The  D6an  had  corrected,  with  his  pen^  all  the  ablMrefi- 
afioDS  and  elisions  which  were  ordinary  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eentnry,  hj  repkdng  it  U  for  7fV,  the  end  for  ik*  endy  and  the 
fike,  but  without  any  other  alterations*  On  the  bluikleaf 
wis  written,  <<  To  Mrs  Martha  Whitewiy,  a  prissent  on  her 
birth-day,  May  39^  1735^  from  her  affiMStionate  consin,  Jo- 
'  HATH.  SwiFT.'» 
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reception  with  Lord  Oxford's  ministry.  "  ThejFf 
may  talk  of  the  you  know  what,  but.  Gad,  if  it 
not  been  for  thai,  I  should  never  have  been  abl^ 
to  get  the  success  I  have  had;  and  if  that 
helps  me  to  succeed,  then  that  same  thing  will 
be  serviceable  to  the  church/'  But  long  be* 
fore  high-churchmen  acknowledged  its  merit,  the 
author  of  this  extraordinary  performance  had  beea 
caressed  by  those  of  the  opposite  party,  with 
whom  he  coincided  in  temporal,  though  not  in 
ecclesiastical  politics.  These  were  Lord  Somers^ 
Lord  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Bishop 
Burnet,  among  the  statesmen;  and  among  the 
learned  and  witty,  Addison,  Steele,  Philips,  An- 
thony Henley,*  and  Tickle. 

Among  the  friendships  thus  acquired,  the  love 
and  intimacy  of  Addison  were  particularly  valued 
by  Swift ;  and  when  they  spent  their  hours  toge*' 
ther,  they  never  wished  for  the  entrance  of  a  third 


*  The  proprietor  of  the  Grange  in  Hampshire,  to  whom 
Garth  dedicated  the  Dispensary.  SeTeral  of  his  letters  oc- 
cur in  the  early  part  of  Swiffs  correspondence.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  wit  and  humour,  and  was  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  a  letter  to  the  Tatler,  under  the  character  of  old 
Downes  the  prompter,  in  which  he  ridicules  the  administratioii 
which  was  just  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  under  the  alle- 
gory of  a  change  of  managers  at  the  theatre.  About  this  Swift 
and  he  probably  diflkred,  when  Henley,  whose  wit  sometimes 
bordered  on  pro&neness,  pronounced  **  that  Jonathan  would 
¥»  a  beast  for  eier,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec" 
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fenon.  A  copy  of  Addison's  travels,  presented 
by  him  to  our  author,  is  inscribed  "  To  Doctor 
Jonathan  Swift,  the  most  agreeable  companion, 
the  truest  friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his 
age,  this  book  is  presented  by  his  most  humble 
servant,  the  author."  *  Nor  was  Swift  backward 
in  expressing  similar  sentiments  towards  his  dis- 
tinguished contemporary.  He  mentions  him  re- 
peatedly in  his  correspondence,  as  a  most  excel- 
lent person,  and  his  own  most  intimate  friend,  f 
It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  friendship  between 
two  men  of  such  eminent  talents  should  have 
been  chilled  by  their  difference  in  political  opi- 
nions. But  the  placid  and  gentle  temper  of 
Addison  appears  to  have  avoided  those  extremities 
which  took  place  between  Swift  and  Steele,  and 
thus  there  was  an  opening  for  the  revival  of  their 
intercourse  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  circumstance 
bitherto  unnoticed  by  Swift's  biographers. 

The  powers  which  had  acquired  for  Swift  these 
friends  and  this  station  in  society,  were  taxed  for 
the  support  and  extent  of  his  fame.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  designed,  about  this  time,  to  engage 
in  the  controversy  concerning  the  deistical  opi- 
nions expressed  in   Dr  Tindal's  Rights  of  the 


*  From  the  obliging  information  of  Mr  Tbeophilus  Swiff, 
i  See  Vol  XV.  p.  293. 
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Christian  Church,  and  had  collected  materials  (at 
a  severe  and  scalping  answer  to  that  once  famous 
publication.  Swift  was  afterwards  not  unwilliiig 
to  have  it  thought  that  these  remarks,  (whic^ 
were  never  finished,)  were  not  only  levelled 
against  the  opinions  of  infidels  and  latitudinarianSi 
but  involved  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  stale 
Whigs,  among  whom  these  latitudinarians  chiefly 
sheltered  their  heretical  opinions.  But  he  has  at 
this  period  recorded  himself,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  verses  to  Ardelia,  as  ^^  a  Whig,  and  one  who 
wears  a  gown;"  a  memorable  line,  expressive  that 
the  principles  which  then  ruled  his  mind,  were 
an  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  in 
state  politics,  and  to  the  rights  of  his  order  in 
those  of  the  church.  These  points,  however  recon- 
cilable in  themselves,  were,  in  generkl  estimation, 
usually  regarded  as  in  opposition  to  each  other; 
a  high-church  Whig  was  a  political  character,  of 
which  all  parties  refused  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence. Swift  saw  and  felt  the  difficulty  of  preserv- 
ing consistency  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
busied  himself,  according  to  his  own  account, 
with  projects  for  the  uniting  of  parties,  whidji  he 
perfected  over  night,  and  destroyed  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  tract,  however,  the  "  Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  England  Man  with  respect  to  Religion 
and  Government,''  escaped  this  condemnation, 
and  was  published  in  1708.  It  contains  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  national  religious  establish- 
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ment,  fair»  temperate,  and  manly,  unless  where 
iVmny  b^  thought  too  strongly  to  favour  the  penal 
I|bW0  against  non-conformity.  In  civil  politics, 
ihe  revolution  principles  are  strongly  advocated ; 
wd  the  Ana}  conolusion  is,  that,  **  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  the  constitution  entire  in  church  and  state, 
whoever  has  a  true  value  for  both,  would  be  sure 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  Whig,  for  the  sake  of  the 
former,  and  the  extremes  of  Tory,  on  account  of 
the  latter/'  But  moderation  in  politics,  however 
reasonable  in  itself,  and  though  recommended  by 
the  powers  of  Swift,  has  been  always  too  cold  for 
the  temper  of  the  English  nation.  All  that  they 
could  or  would  understand  from  the  sentiment 
above  expressed,  was,  that  the  author  was  dispos- 
ed to  leave  the  political  party  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  acted,  and  was  anticipating  an  apology 
for  uniting  with  the  Tories.  And  these  suspicions 
were  confirmed  in  the  eyes  of  the  party  which 
entertained  them,  when  he  published,  in  1708-9, 
the  '^  Letter  upon  the  sacramental  Test,''  oppos- 
ingy  by  every  argument  of  reason  and  ridicule 
which  his  prompt  imagination  should  supply, 
any  relaxation  of  this  important  tegal  disability. 
The  author,  indeed,  for  some  time  remained 
Unknown;  and  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop King,  even  affects  to  complain  of  the 
misrepresentation  which  he  himself   undergoes 
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in  that  celebrated  tract.  *  But  the  world  was  not 
long  deceived.  The  chaplain  of  Lord  Wharton^ 
and  others,  soon  discovered  the  real  author ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  he  traces  the  commencement 
of  the  coolness  betwixt  him  and  his  friends  of  the 
Whig  party,  f 

Meanwliile  Swift  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  inte* 
rest  of  the  church  of  England,  by  his  actions,  as  well 
as  by  his  writings.  Queen  Anne,upon  the  motion» 
it  is  said,  of  Bishop  Burnet,  had  made,  in  1703^, 
a  grant  ef  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  j;  to  augment 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy  of  England. 
The  clergy  of  Ireland  were  naturally  desirous  to 
obtain  the  same  boon ;  but  hitherto  their  various 
applications  had  been  rejected.  In  1708,  Swift^ 
who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Irish  con- 
vocation in  the  preceding  year,  was  employed  by 


•  Vol.  XV.  p.  2Q2. 

-f  Memoirs  relative  to  the  chaDge  of  ministrj,  Vol.  III. 
p.  242. 

^  This  was  a  tax  imposed  originally  upon  church*HTings, 
for  maintenance  of  the  crusade :  it  continued  to  be  leried  as  a 
branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIILi 
when  it  was  seized  upon  by  that  monarch,  and  settled  by  Par« 
liament  as  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  crown  for  ever.  Tbe 
tenths  averaged  near  L.  11,000  yearly;  and  the  fir^t^froits 
about  L.  5000.  This  fund,  though  so  considerable,  was  never 
applied  to  any  national  purpose,  bnt  usually  employed  to  gia- 
tify  the  court-favourites  of  the  day. 
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Archbishop  King,  and  the  rest  of  the  Irish  pre* 
lacy,  to  solicit  the  remission  of  the  first-fruits. 
He  made  his  application  to  Lord  Godolphin,  by 
the  encouragement « of  Lord  Sunderland,  Lord 
Somers,  Mr  Southwell,  and  other  leading  mem- 
bers among  the  ministry.  But  it  was  ineffec- 
tual.  The  grant  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  in 
England,  had  not  been  attended  with  the  expect* 
ed  consequences  of  reconciling  the  clergy  to  the 
ministers,  by  whom  the  favour  was  bestowed,  and 
the  Lord  Treasurer  shewed  little  inclination  to 
repeat  so  expensive  an  experiment.  Yet  he  inti- 
mated to  Swift,  that  the  grant  might  be  obtained, 
on  conditionthe  Irish  clergy  were  disposed  to  make 
auch  acknowledgements  *^ as  they  ought;''  or,  as  he 
reluctantly  explained  the  phrase,  better  acknow- 
ledgements than  had  been  noade  by  the  church  of 
England.  Swift's  inference  was,  that  Godolphin 
suspected  the  clergy  to  be  Tories  in  the  English 
sense,  that  is,  hostile  to  the  revolution  and  settle- 
ment of  the  crown ;  a  prepossession  which  render- 
ed his  commission  desperate.  And  though  he  af- 
terwards was  put  into  better  hopes  by  Lord  Pem- 
brcAte,  yet  his  first  opinion  proved  just,  and 
nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  till  the  admini- 
stration of  Harley.  While  acting  as  solicitor  in 
this  business.  Swift  appears,  from  his  correspon- 
dence,  to  have  resided  in  England  from  February 
1707-8,  until  the  end  of  April  1709. 
During  his  residence  at.  LondoUi  Swift  was  not 

VOL.  I.  o 
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altogether  negligent  of  his  own  iuterest.    CoobH 
dering  himself  as  useless  in  Irelaqd,  ^^  in  a  parish 
witli  an  audience  of  half  a  score/'  he  was  willing 
to  have  accepted  the  oflSce  of  secretary  of  em* 
bassy,  had  Lord  Berkeley  gone  as  ambassador  tQ 
Vienna.     But  this  purpose  was  disappointed  by 
Lord  Berkeley's  age  and  infirmities,  which  did  not 
permit  him  to  undertake  the  office.    There  ww 
also  a  plan  suggested,  perhaps  by  Colonel  Hun- 
ter, governor  of  Virginia,  to  send  out  Dr  Swift  as 
bishop  of  that  province,  to  exercise  a  sort  of  me- 
tropolitan authority  over  the  colonial  clergy.  But 
neither  did  this  appointment  take  place.  Thus  dis- 
appointed, Swift  was  still  entitled  to  look  for  pre^ 
ferment,  through  the  interest  of  those  powerful 
persons  who  had  professed  themselves  his  friends» 
and  who,  about  this  time,  had  themselves  received 
promotion.    Lord  Pembroke  was  named  high  ad- 
miral. Lord  Somers  president  of  the  council,  and 
Lord  Wharton  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with 
whom  Addison  went  over  as  secretary.     Some 
hopes,  accordingly.  Swift  seems  to  have  entertain- 
ed,  for  he  takes  the  pains  about  this  time  to  Bar 
sure  Archbishop  King,  that  no  preferment  wfiich 
^he  might  receive  from  the  government  should 
lead  him  to  flinch  in  his  attachment  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  established  church.    From  a  letter  to 
Addison  also,  to  be  quoted  in  the  next  section, 
it  seems  that  Swift  expected,  either  the  preben- 
dary of  Dr  South,  then  supposed  to  be  dying,  for 
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which  Hali&K  deeply  pledges  his  interest,  or  some 
duch  sinecure  as  the  post  of  historiographer.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  expect  promotion  on  fair  and 
honourable  terms,  and  another  to  supplicate  for  it 
in  a  mean  and  abject  manner.  And  to  suppose, 
99  baa  been  insinuated  by  one  writer,  that  Swift 
mendicated  from  Lord  Somers  a  recommendation 
to  Lord  Wharton,  to  be  his  chaplain,  and  that  his 
subsequent  union  with  the  Tories,  was  owing  to 
Wharton's  scornful  refusal  to  countenance  a  fellow 
of  no  character,*  would  require  very  different 


*  This  strange  account  is  given  in  the  cnrions  and  excellent 
6diti<m  of  ^Taller,  alreadj  quoted  on  p.  40,  and  rests  on  the  sole 
aitiiority  of  Dr  Salter  of  the  Charter-House.  It  is  in  these  words^ 
^  Lord  Somers  recommended  Swift,  at  his  own  very  earnest  re- 
4|nett,  to  Lord  Wharton,  when  that  Earl  went  lienteoant  to 
belaiid^  in  1708,  but  without  success,  and  the  answer  Whar- 
ton is  said  to  have  given,  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  hj 
Swift,  but  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  peculiar 
rancour,  with  which  he  always  mentions  Lord  Wharton.  I 
mw  and  read  two  letters  of  Jonathan  Swift,  then  prebendary  of 
St  BirtriclB,  Dtibtin,  to  Lord  Somers ;  the  first,  earnestly  ett- 
fnath^  Ids  fiiivoar,  pleading  his  poverty,  and  professing  the 
most  ardent  attachment  to  his  Lordship's  person,  friends,  and 
cause;  the  second,  acknowledging  Lord  Somers's  kitidness,  in 
having  recommended  him,  and  concluding  with  the  like  pro- 
fesiionB ;  not  more  than  a  year  before  Swift  deserted  Lord  So- 
mers and  aH  his  friends,  writing  avowedly  on  the  contrary  sids, 
and,  as  he  boasts  himself,  libelling  all  the  junto  'round.  I  saw 
tho  the  very  letters  which  Lord  Somers  wrote  to  Lord  Whar- 
ton, in  which  Swift  is  very  heartily  and  warmly  recommended, 
and  I  weO  remember  the  short  and  very  smart  answer  Lor4 
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proof  from  the  assertion  of  an  individual,  that  He 
had  seen  letters,  which  in  his  opinion  warranted 
the  conclusion.  The  allegation  which  charges 
such  a  character  with  meanness  and  servility, 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  re- 
quires better  evidence  than  a  reference  to  vouchers, 
neither  quoted  nor  produced  ;  for  there  are  few 
who  will  not  rather  believe  the  reporter  to  have 


Wharton  is  said  to  have  giTcn,  which,  as  I  observed,  Swift  ne- 
ver forgave  or  forgot.  It  was  to  this  purpose,  Oh  !  mj  lord, 
we  must  not  prefer  or  countenance  these  fellows  ;  we  have  not 
character  enough  ourseWes*'' 

Such  are  the  words  of  a  letter  bj  Dr  Salter,  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  JMagazinjs,  then  conducted  by  Mr 
Calder,  a  zealous  presby  terian,  and  in  no  degree  friendly  to  the 
memory  of  Swift ;  and  by  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  coupled 
with  fhe  story  of  the  rape  at  Kilroot,  mentioned  in  the  last 
section.  A  note  avowed,  that  any  explanation  from  a  friend  of 
Swift's  would  be  received  and  inserted.  A  defence,  founded 
upon  the  circumstances  of  evidence  already  noticed,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Magazine,  by  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  but  refused 
admittance,  as  being  too  long  Both  stories  were  then  inserted  in 
the  elaborate  and  curious  edition  of  the  Tatler,  in  the  notes  to 
which  t^cy  may  be  found,  Vol.  V.  p.  145.  Mr  George  Monck 
Berjusloy  makes  the  foUoning  pertinent  queries  on  the  sort  of 
evidence  here  produced  :  ^^  We  are  told,  Dr  Salter  saw  these 
letters.  But  where  did  he  see  them  ?  in  whose  possession  were 
they  ?  IIow  did  he  know  they  were  genuine,  &c.  ?  V\as  he 
sure  Lord  Wharton  made  the  repl^  ascribed  to  him  ?  Did  he 
see  that  in  writing,  or  did  he  take  it  on  report."  To  these" 
questions,  which  occur  in  the  Literary  Reliques,  p.  41,  no  an-' 
swer  has  been  made,  though  the  date  of  the  2d  edition  is  \1^ ' 
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been  misguided  by  prejudice,  or  mistaken  in  judg- 
ment, than  that  Swift  should,  in  this  instance, 
have  departed  from  the  proud  and  stern  tone  of 
independence,  which  rejected  the  patronage  of 
Temple  in  liis  youth,  and  vindicated  in  his  age 
the  liberties  of  Ireland.  *  Swift  himself,  indeed, 
informs  us,  that  Lord  Some.^s  pressed  upon  him  a 
letter  to  be  carried  by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Whar- 
ton, which  helongdeclined  to  receive,  and  for  some 


*  Mr  Monck  Berkeley  thus  sums  and  refutes  the  eyidence 
which  18  adranced  from  Swift's  own  correspondence,  to  sap* 
port  the  legend  of  Dr  Salter: 

•*  Swift  sajs,"  according  to  the  note  in  the  Tatler, "  that,  at 
the  request  of  Archbishop  Tcnnison,  and  several  Irish  bishops, 
the  chaplaincy  was  refused  to  him,  and  given  to  Dr  l^ambert. 
He  says  that  Lord  Sorocrs  wrote  to  Lord  Wharton.  He  sayt 
that  he  expects  the  chaplaincy  ;  seems  displeased  at  the  prefe« 
rence  shewn  to  Dr  Lambert ;  positively  denies  to  Archbishop 
King  having  made  any  application  for  the  chaplaincy.  He 
does  the  same  to  Dr  Sterne.  Lastly,  He  calls  Lord  Somers  a 
false  deceitful  rascal." — 

**  As  I  readily  admit,  *^says  Mr  M.  Berkeley  in  reply,  **  the 
exactness  of  these  quotations,  I  shall  proceed  to  inquire  what 
they  prove.  The  first  extract  proves  nothing  but  that  Swift  was 
persecuted  by  a  parcel  of  right  reverend  blockheads.  The  se- 
cond extract  proves,  that  Lord  Somers  applied  for  the  chap* 
laincy,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  its  having  been  done  at  the 
icqucst  of  Swift.  The  third  extract  proves,  that  he  expected  the 
chaplaincy,  which,  after  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Somers,  he 
night  very  reasonably  do.  The  fourth  extract  proves,  that  to 
Swift,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  disappointment  was  unplea- 
mokU    The  £fth  extract  proves^  that  he  never  did  apply  for  the 
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time  delayed  to  deliver,  and  that,  when  he  did  de- 
liver it,  no  consequence  followed  in  his  favour. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  parties  are  at  one ;  and  it  ovh 
ly  remains  to  inquire,  whether  the  favour  of  Lord 
Somers's  intercession  was  asked  with  servility, 
or  so  granted,  that,  notwithstanding  its  proving 
totally  ineffectual,  tht»  circumstance  of  its  exist* 
ence  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  brand  of  ingratitude 
upon  Swift's  character,  for  the  reflections  he  hat 
cast  upon  Lord  Somers  in  the  Examiner.  On 
the  first  point,  the  reader  may  look  at  a  letter  of 
Lord  Halifax,  on  the  subject  of  Swift's  promo- 
tion in  the  church,  and  consider  whether  the  in- 
dividual whose  lack  of  preferment  is  stated  by 


chaplaincy.  The  sixth  extract  also  proTes,  that  no  application 
was  made  for  the^chaplaincy.  The  seventh  extract  proTcs,  that  he 
thought  of  Lord  Somers  as  most  people  did  who  knew  him."  U- 
terary  Reliques,  Introduction,  p.  xliil.  With  exception  of  the 
disparagement  thrown  on  the  character  of  Somers,  which  few 
leaderif  will  readily  admit,  it  seems  difficult  to  draw  any  other 
conclusion  from  the  correspondence  of  Swift,  than  that  of 
Mr  Monck  Berkeley.  Certainly  it  is  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  story  destructive  of  any  individual's  reputation,  that  the 
accused  party  has  given  a  different  relation  of  the  transaction^ 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  defamatory  and  malignant  in- 
ferences of  the  accuser.  And  since  it  becomes  necessary  to  ba« 
lance  the  reputation  of  the  reporters  of  these  various  editions  of 
the  same  story,  the  editor  is  compelled  to  add,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  late  excellent  Dr  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,  that 
the  assertion  of  Dr  Salter,  by  itself,  was  by  no  means  fit  ip 
support  an  anecdote  otherwise  deficient  in  evidence. 


V 
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that  nobleman  to  be  a  shame  to  himself  and  his 
whole  party,  and  who  is  there  expressly^  promised 
the  survivance  of  Dr  South*s  prebendary,  was 
fi];ely  to  have  occasion  to  apply  to  Lord  Somers 
in  the  degnlding  manner  which  Dr  Salter  has  in- 
timated. Whether  S^vift  acted  justly  in  doubt- 
ing the  sincerity  of  Lord  Somers,  we  have  no 
nieanis  of  determining ;  but  we  know  that  his 
lordship's  intercession  was  totally  ineffl^ctual ; 
and  that  is  a  circumstance  ^hich  seems  strange, 
if  it  were,  indeed,  as  earnest  as  Dr  Salter  in- 
forms us.  That  Swift;  should  have  expected 
the  chaplaincy  from  Lord  Wharton,  through  the 
mediation  of  Lord  Somers,  argues  no  unrea- 
sonable confidence  in  the  friendship  of  that 
great  statesman,  who  had  sought  him  out,  and 
courted  his  company ;  and  that,  when  disappoint- 
iA  of  those  hopes,  he  was  angry  both  with  Somers 
^nd  Wharton,  and  considered  it  as  owing  to  a 
juggle  betwixt  then>)  only  proves,  that,  like  the 
rest  of  nlankind,  he  ^vas  irritated  by  disappoint* 
ment,  and  by  the  neglect  of  those  friends  who 
could  certainly  have  served  him,  had  their  inten- 
tions been  as  serious  as  their  professions  were  fair* 
And  if  mere  promises,  whether  fulfilled  or  neglect- 
ed, bind  to  gratitude  those  in  whose  favour  they 
are  made,  it  is  a  better  reason  for  their  being  li- 
berally dispensed  by  courtiers  and  statesmen,  than 
a&y  which  has  been  assigned  for  so  general  a 
practice.    Upon  the  whole,  we  do  no  injustice 
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to  the  relaters  of  this  tale,  in  refusing  credence  to 
allegations  unsupported  by  evidence^ — brought 
forward  so  many  years  after  Swift's  death, — in- 
consistent with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and 
character,* — and  depiending  merely  upon  the  re- 
port of  a  self-constituted  and  prejudiced  reporter. 
The  publications  of  Swift  during  this  period, 
were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  feverish  subject  of 
politics.  His  project  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion, published  in  1709^  made  a  deep  and  power- 
ful sensation  on  all  who  considered  national 
prosperity  as  connected  with  national  morals.  It 
may»  in  some  respects,  be  considered  as  a  sequel 
of  the  humorous  Argument  against  abolishing 
Christianity.  Several  of  Swift's  biographers  af- 
fect to  discover  a  political  tendency  in  the  treatise ; 
but  excepting  the  complaint  against  the  contempt 
of  the  clergy,  which,  circumstances  had  then  ren- 
dered more  common,  from  their  very  generally  en- 
tertaining Tory  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
any  opinion  which  could  give  offence,  even  to  the . 
spleen  of  faction.  The  main  argument  of  taking 
away  the  wicked  from  before  the  throne,  that  it 


*  Oldmizon's  authority  might  indeed  be  quoted  in  support 
of  the  figment.  But  that  willing  evidence  goes  a  little  too  far^ 
since  he  informs  us  in  his  history,  p.  426,  that  Jonathan  Swift 
was  actually  preferred  by  Lord  Wharton  to  be  one  of  his  chap* 
Jains,  which  he  repaid  by  libelling  his  benefactor  in  the  Exm* 
niner^  under  the  character  of  Yerres. 
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might  be  established  in  righteousness,  is  obvious- 
ly more  laudable  than  capable  of  application  to 
practical  use;  and  Swift's  plan  of  censors  or 
inspectors,  who  should  annually  make  circuits  of 
the  kingdom,  and  report,  upon  oath,  to  the  court 
.or  ministry,  the  state  of  public  morals,  would, 
from  the  natural  frailty  of  human  nature^  be 
gradually  converted  into  a  most  oppressive  abuse. 
With  better  chance  of  practical  and  effectual  re- 
form, the  author  recommends  to  the  court,  to  dis- 
courage characters  of  marked  and  notorious  im- 
piety; to  revise,  with  more  attention  to  moral  and 
religious  qualifications,  the  lists  of  justices  of 
peace ;  to  suppress  the  gross  indecency  and  pro- 
faneness  of  the  stage  ;  and  to  increase  the  num- 
-ber  of  churches  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
last  of  these  useful  and  practical  hints  alone  was 
attended  to;  for,  in  the  subsequent  administration 
of  Harley,  fifty  new  churches  were  erected  in  the 
city  of  London,  almost  avowedly  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  pamphlet.  The  treatise  was  dedi- 
cated in  an  elegant,  yet  manly  and  independent 
style  of  eulogy,  to  Lady  Berkeley,  whose  charac- 
ter, as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  justly  vene- 
rated by  the  author.  It  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  appears  to  have  been 
laid  before  Queen  Anne  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  very  prelate  who  had  denounced  to  her 
•private  ear  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  as 
a  divine  unworthy  of  church-preferment.    The 
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work  was  also  commended  in  the  Tatler,  as  thai 
of  a  man  whose  virtae  sits  easy  about  him,  and 
to  whom  vice  is  thoroughly  contemptible, — who 
writes  very  much  like  a  gentleman,  and  goes  to 
heaven  with  a  very  good  mien. 

A  lighter  species  of  literary  amusement,  occa- 
sionally occupied  Swift's  time  during  this  part  of 
his  life,  and  gave  exercise  to  his  peculiar  talent  of 
humour.  Astrologers,  though  no  longer  consult- 
ed by  princes  and  nobles,  as  was  the  case  but  a 
century  before,  retained  still  a  sort  of  empire 
over  the  minds  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes, 
whom  their  almanacks  instructed,  not  only  in  the 
stated  revolutions  of  the  planetary  system,  but  in 
the  fit  times  of  physic  and  blood-letting,— -the 
weather  to  be  expected  in  particular  months,-^ 
8^d,  though  exjiressed  with  due  and  prophetic  am- 
biguity, in  the  public  events  which  should  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Among  these  empirics, 
one  John  Partridge,  (if  that  was  indeed  his  real 
name,  *)  had  the  fortune  to  procure  a  ludicrous 


*  Little  is  knoim  of  Partridge's  private  history,  except  from 
an  altercation  betwixt  him  and  one  Farker,  which,  of  course, 
inToWed  much  personal  abuse.  Acoordipg  to  his  adTcrsarjr, 
Partridge's  real  name  was  Hewson,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  (wMch 
particular  at  least  is  undoubted,)  but  by  choice  a  confederate 
and  dependent  of  old  Gadbury,  one  of  the  greatest  kaafes 
who  followed  the  knavish  trade  of  astrology.  In  1670,  Fu« 
tridge  commenced  business  for  himself,  publishing  two  or  three 
nonsensical  works  upon  his  imaginary  science*    He  also  prac- 
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immortality,  by  attracting  the  satire  of  Swift. 
This  fellow,  who  was  as  ignorant  and  impudent 
as  any  of  his  canting  fraternity,  besides  having 
published  various  astrological  treatises,  was  the 
editor  of  an  almanack,  under  the  title  of  Merli* 
nus  Liberatus.  Swift,  in  ridicule  of  the  whole 
class  of  impostors,  and  of  this  man  in  particu* 
lar,  published  his  celebrated  '^  Predictions  for  the 
year  1708,  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq."  which, 
amongst  other  prognostications,  announced,  with 
the  most  happy  assumption  of  the  mixture  of 
caution  and  precision  affected  by  these  an- 
nual soothsayers,  an  event  of  no  less  importance 


tised  physic,  and  styled  himself  physician  to  his  Majesty.     Bat 
in  King  Jameses  time,  his  almanacks  grew  so  smart  on  popery, 
tliat  England  became  too  hot  for  him ;  and,  accordingly,  John 
Danton  found  him,  with  other  refugees,  in  Holland.    He  re- 
tained at  the  Revolution,  and  ^larried  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  tailor,  who  finally  deposited  him  in  the  grave^ 
which  had  so  long  gaped  tbr  him,  in  the  year  1715,  and  adorned 
Us  monnment,  at  Mortlake  in  Snrrey,  with  the  following  epi. 
taph :  ^^  Johannes  Partridge^  asirologusj  ei  medicincB  doeior^ 
naius  est  apud  East  Sheen^  in  comitatu  Surry ^  18  die  Jantu' 
mtUy  anno  1644,  et  martuus  est  Londiniy  24  die  Junii,  anno 
1716.  Medidnam fecit  duobus  Regions  unique  Regincs  ;  Carom 
Iu9  iciUcet  Secundoj    fVillielmo  Tertioj  Reginofque  Mariw ; 
Creatus  Medicinag  Doctor^  Lugduni  Baiavorum,**    Granger, 
ToL  IV.  p.  100.    £d.  1804.     Granger  farther  acquaints  us, 
that,  ii^  the  Miscellanea  Lipsiensia,  Tom.  II.  p.  763,  the  obi- 
tuary for  1715  distinguishes,  among  other  deaths,  et  ordine 
philosophoram,  ^^  Joannes  Partridgi,  Astronomos  et  Astrolo- 
gas  in  Anglia  famigeritiisimus,'' 
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than  the  death  of  John  Partridge  himself,  which  he 
fixed  to  the  39th  of  March,  about  eleven  at  night. 
The  wrath  of  the  astrologer  was,  of  course,  extreme, 
and,  in  his  almanack  for  1709)  he  was  at  great  pains 
to  inform  his  loving  countrymen,  that  Squire  Bick- 
erstafT  was  a  sham  name,  assumed  by  a  lying,  im- 
pudent fellow,  and  that,  ^<  blessed  be  God,  John 
Partridge  was  still  living,  and  in  health,  and  all 
were  knaves  who  reported  otherwise  *.     This 


*  The  secret  of  Bickerstaff 's  real  name  was  probably  for  a 
time  well  kept,  for  poor  Partridge,  unwilling,  as  an  astrologer, 
to  appear  ignorant  of  any  thing,  thus  opens  manfully  on  a  false 
scent,  in  a  letter,  dated  London,  2d  April  1708,  addressed  to 
Isaac  Manley,  post.master  of  Ireland,  who,  to  add  to  the  jest, 
was  a  particular  frieud  of  Swift,  hb  real  tormentor.  The  let- 
ter is  preserTed  in  the  iraluable  edition  of  the  Tatler,  1786, 
Vol.  V.  where  the  appendix  contains  a  Tery  full  account  of  the 
unlucky  astrologer. 
*<  Old  Frieih>, 

^<  I  dont  doubt  but  you  are  Imposed  upon  in  Ireland  also, 
by  a  pack  of  rogues,  about  my  being  dead ;  the  principal  author 
of  it  is  one  in  Newgate,  lately  in  the  pillory  for  a  libel  against 
the  state.  There  is  no  such  man  as  Bickerstaflf;  it  is  a  sham- 
name,  but  his  true  name  is  Pettie ;  he  is  always  in  a  garret,  a 
cellar,  or  a  jail ;  and  therefore  you  may  by  that  judge  what 
kind  of  reputation  this  fellow  hath  to  be  credited  in  the  world. 
In  a  word,  he  is  a  poor,  scandalous,  necessitous  creature,  and 
would  do  as  much  by  his  own  father,  if  liTing,  to  get  a  crown  ; 
but  enough  of  such  a  rascal.  I  thank  God  I  am  Tery  well  in 
health ;  and  at  the  time  he  had  doomed  me  to  death  I  was  not 
in  the  least  out  of  order.  The  truth  is,  it  was  a  high  flight  at 
a  Tenture,  hit  or  miss.   He  knows  nothing  of  astrology,  but 
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found  denial  did  not  save  him  from  further  perse* 
cation.  The  Vindication  of  Issac  Bickerstaff  ap- 
peared, with  several  other  treatises  upon  a  subject 
which  seems  greatly  to  have  amused  the  public. 
At  length  poor  Partridge,  despairing,  by  mere 
dint  of  his  own  assertions,  to  maintain  the  fact  of 
his  life  and  identity,  had  recourse,  in  an  evil  hour, 
to  his  neighbour,  Dr  Yalden,  who  stated  his  griev- 
ances to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet,  called  *'  Bick- 
erstaff Detected,  or  the  Astrological  Impostor 
convicted,*'  in  which,  under  Partridge's  name,  he 
gave  such  a  burlesque  account  of  his  sufferings, 
through  the  prediction  of  Bickerstaff,  as  makes 
one  of  the  most  humourous  tracts  in  this  me- 
morable controversy.  In  1710,  Swift  published 
a  famous  prediction  of  Merlin,  the  British  wiz- 
ard, giving,  in  a  happy  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Lily,  a  commentary  on  some  black-letter  verses, 
most  ingeniouly  composed  in  enigmatical  refe- 
rence to  the  occurrences  of  the  time.  There  were 
two  incidental  circumstances  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  ludicrous  debate:  Ist^  The  Inquisition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  took  the  matter  as  seriously 
as  John  Partridge,  and  gravely  condemned  to  the 


bath  a  good  stock  of  impudence  and  lying.  Pray,  Sir,  excuse 
this  trouble,  for  no  man  can  blotter  tell  you  I  am  well  than  my- 
self ;  and  this  is  to  undecei?e  your  credulous  friends  that  may 
yet  believe  the  death  of  your  real  humble  serrant, 

JOHM  PARTftlDGB.'' 
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flames  the  predictions  of  the  innagiQary  Taaac'Bk^ 
erstaff.  tdly^  By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  coin* 
pany  of  stationers  obtained,  in  1709,  an  injunctkm 
against  any  almanack  published  under  the  name 
of  John  Partridge,  as  if  the  poor  man  bad  been 
dead  in  sad  earnest.  Swift  appears  to  have  beea 
the  inventor  of  the  jest,  and  the  soul  of  the  coofe** 
deracy  under  whose  attacks  Partridge  suffered  for 
about  two  years,  but  Prior,  Rowe,  Steele,  Yalden, 
Mid  other  wits  of  the  time,  were  concerned  in  tbe 
conspiracy,  which  might  well  have  overwhelmed 
a  brighter  genius  than  the  ill-fated  Philo-matl>. 

But  the  most  memorable  consequence  of  the 
predictions  of  Isaac  BiekerstafT,  ^  was  the  estar 
bliahment  of  the  Tatler,  the  first  of  that  long  serief 
of  periodical  works,  which,  from  the  days  €>f  Addi- 
son to  those  of  Mackenzie,  have  enriched  our  lite- 
jrature  with  so  many  effusions  of  genius,  bumouf, 
wity  and  learning.  It  appears  that  Swift  was  Ib 
the  secret  of  Steele's  undertaking  from  the  begiit^ 
sing,  though  Addison  only  discovered  it  after  the 
publication  of  the  sixth  nvmber.  Yiy  the  assump* 
tion  of  the  name  of  Isaac  Biekerstaff,  which  an 
inimitable  spirit  of  wit  and  humour  had  already 
made  so  famous,  the  new  publication  gained  audi* 
ence  with  the  public,  and  obtained,  under  its  ao^ 


*  Swift  is  said  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Btckerstaflf  ftom  i 
smith's  sign,  and  added  that  of  Isaae,  as  a  Christian  appelladon 
of  uncommon  occurrence.  Yet  it  was  said  a  liTing  person  was 
actually  found  who  owned  both  names* 


^ 
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tlMHTity,  a  sodden  and  general  acceptance.  Swift 
contributed  several  papers,  and  numerous  hints 
to  carrying  on  the  undertaking,  until  the  demon  oC 
politics  disturbed  his  friendship  with  the  editor. 

These  literary  amusements,  with  the  lines  oi| 
Partridge's  supposed  death,  the  verses  on  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  those  on  Vanhurgh's  bouse  al 
Whitehall,  with  some  other  light  pieces  of  oc^ 
casional  humour,  seem  chiefly  lo  have  occupied 
Swift's  leisure  about  this  period.    Yet  the  con- 
troversy with  Partridge,  and  these  other  levities, 
are  better  known  to  the  general  reader,  than  the 
laboured  political  treatises  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  ipentioi^  in  the  next  section. 
.   To  conclude  the  present  chapter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  resume,  that  Dr  Swift,  dissatis^ed 
with  the  inefficient  patronage  of  those  ministe- 
rial  friends  from  whom  he  had  only  receivect 
cooipliinents,  proiipises,  and  pertonal  attentions, 
returned  to  Ireland  early  in  summei  1709)  aodt 
estranging  himself  from  the  court  of  the  lor4-« 
lieutenant,  resumed  his  wonted  mode  of  life  at 
Laracor.  *  The  corrections  and  additions  intended 
for  his  new  edition  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^  proba- 
bly occupied  great  part  of  his  leisure,  as  we  find 
him  corresponding  upon  that  subject  with  Tooke, 
the  bookseller.     He  seems  also  to  have  meditat- 
ed the  publication  of  a  volume  of  miscellanies.* 


*  See  his  correspondeiicd  on  this  sabjec^  Vol*  XV.  p.  91Q. 
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But  his  literary  occupations  were  broken  in  upon 
by  domestic  affliction,  for,  in  May  1710,.  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  afiectionate  mother's  deaths 
after  long  illness.  **  I  have  now,"  he  pathetically 
remarks,  *'  lost  my  barrier  between  me  and  death. 
God  grant  I  niay  live  to  be  as  well  prepared  for 
it  as  I  confidently  believe  her  to  have  been  !  If 
the  way  to  heaven  be  through  piety,  truth,  justice, 
and  charity,  she  is  there."* 


Od  the  subject  of  his  Miscellanies,  he  had,  so  far  back  as 
1708^  made  the  following  memorandum : 

SUBJECTS  FOB  A  TOLOMK. 

Discourse  on  Athens  and  Rome.     Essay  on  Conyersation. 


Bickerstafif's  Predictions* 

Elegy  oti  Partridge. 

Letter  to  Bishop  of  K[illala,] 

Harris's  Petition. 

Baucis  and  Philemon* 

Yanburgh's  House. 

The  Salamander. 

Epigram  on  Mrs  Floyd. 

Meditation  on  a  Broomstick. 

Sentiments    of    a    Church    of 

England  Man. 
Reasons    against    abolishing 

Christianity, 
t  Vol.  XV.  p;  321. 


Conjectures  on  the  Thoughts 
of  Posterity  about  me. 

On  the  present  Taste  of  Read- 
ing. 

Apology  for  the  Tale,  &c. 

FtLTt  of  an  Answer  to  Tindal. 

History  of  Van's  House. 

Apollo  outwitted.  To  Arde« 
lia. 

Project  for  Reformation  of 
Manners. 

A  Lady's  Table-book. 

Tritical  Essay.— N, 


SECTION  III. 

Smifi*s  Journey  to  England,  in  17 \0-^His  quarrel  with  the 
WhigSf  and  union  with  Harley  and  the  Administration'^^ 
He  writes  the  Examiner-^^The  character  of  Lord  Wharton 
^^Jnd  other  political  Tracts — Obtains  the  First'Fruits 
and  Twentieth' Parts  for  the  Irish  Clergy^^His  corre^ 
spondefice  with  Archbishop  King^^His  intimacy  with  the 
MimsterS'-^The  services  which  he  renders  to  themr^^Pro^ 
ject  for  Improving  the  English  Language'-^His  protect 
turn  of  Literary  Characters — Difficulties  attending  his 
Church  Preferment — He  is  made  Dean  of  St  Patrick* s 
^^And  Returns  to  Ireland. 


Swift  had  now  become  more  than  doubtful  of 
those  well-grounded  views  of  preferment,  which 
his  interest  with  the  great  Whig  leaders  na- 
turally offered.  He  resided  at  Laracor  during 
the  greater  part  of  Lord  Wharton's  administra- 
tion; saw  the  lieutenant  very  seldom  when  he 
came  to  Dublin,  and  entered  into  no  degree  of 
intimacy  with  him  or  his  friends,  excepting  only 
with  Addison.  Such  is  his  own  account  of  his 
conduct  which  he  prepared  for  publication,  at  a 
time  when  hundreds  were  alive,  and  upon  the 
watch  to  confute  any  inaccuracy  in  his  state- 

VOL.  !•  H 
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ment.  *  He  adds,  that  upon  an  approaching 
change  in  the  political  administration,  Lord 
Wharton  affected  of  a  sudden  greatly  to  caress 
him,  which  he  imputes  to  a  wish  of  rendering 
him  odious  to  the  church  party. 

Tlie  fall  of  that  ministry,  which  had  conducted 
with  so  much  glory  the  war  upon  the  Continent, 
was  caused  or  at  least  greatly  accelerated  by  one 
of  those  explosions  of  popular  feeling  peculiar  to 
the  English  nation.  Swift,  with  all  his  genius, 
had  in  vain  taught  the  doctrine  of  moderation ; 
but  Sacheverell,  with  as  little  talent  as  principle, 
at  once  inflamed  the  whole  nation,  and  became 
himself  elevated  into  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  by  a 
single  inflammatory  sermon.  He  was  carried  in 
procession  through  the  land. 

Per  Graium  populos  mediaeque  per  Elidis  urbcs 
)bat  ovans— 

And  wherever  the  doctor  appeared,  arose  a  po- 
pular spirit  of  aversion  to  the  Whig  administra- 


♦  Memoirs  relatiog  to  the  chaDge  in  the  Queen's  ministry^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  243.  There  is  also  an  appeal  to  Stella  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  Journal,  Vol.  II.  p.  248.  "  I  am  resolved,  when 
I  come  (to  Ireland,  namely,)  to  keep  no  other  company,  but 
M.D.  You  know  I  kept  my  resolution  last  time ;  and,  except 
^Ir  Addison,  conversed  ¥rith  none  but  you  and  your  dub  9f 
Pcans  and  Stoy tcs.'' 
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fion,  and  all  who  favoured  the  dissenters.  Swift 
was  probably  no  indifferent  spectator,  while  the 
interests  of  the  high-church  party  began  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  power  of  those  whose  opinions 
in  state  policy  had  been  avowedly  his  own.  He 
did  not,  however,  interfere  in  the  controversy; 
and  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  his  Journal,  that 
although  he  afterwards  interceded  for  Sacheverell 
with  Harley's  administration,  it  was  without 
esteem  for  the  man,  or  favour  to  those  principles 
of  which  the  doctor  was  the  champion.  *     The 


TT" 


*  See  an  account  of  his  solicitation  in  behalf  of  Sacheverell's 
l>rotber,  Vol.  III.  p.  20,  31  ;  and  the  following  characteristic 
story  told  by  Sheridan:  ^^  Afterward,  in  the  year  1713,  soon 
after  the  three  years  silence  imposed  upon  the  doctor  by  the 
JBEouse  of  Lords,  in  consequence  of  his  impeachment,  had  ex- 
pired, Swift  prccured  for  him  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  in  the  following  whimsical  manner:  Upon  that 
living's  becoming  yacant,  he  applied  for  it  in  behalf  of  Sache« 
Tercll,  to  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  who  seemed  not  at  all  disposed 
in  his  farour,  <:alIiDg  him  ^^  a  basy,  meddling,  factious  fellow^ 
one  who  had  set  the  kingdom  in  a  flame."  To  which  Swift  re- 
plied. It  is  all  true,  my  lord ;  but  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  ^^  In 
a  sea-fight,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  there  was  a  Tcry  bloody 
engagement  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fLeets  ;  in  the  heat 
of  which,  a  Scotch  seaman  was  yery  severely  bit  by  a  louse  on 
liis  neck,  which  he  caught,  and  stooping  down  to  crack  it,  just 
as  he  had  put  himself  in  that  posture,  a  chain-shot  came  and 
took  off  the  heads  of  several  sailors  that  were  about  him  ;  on 
jrbich  he  jiad  compassion  on  the  poor  louse,  returned  him  to 
his  placc^  aod  bid  him  live  there  at  discretio9 ;  foj*,  said  he,  ai 
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following  letter,*  which  was  written  by  Swift  to 
Addison,  upon  the  impending  change  of  adoii- 
nistration,  seems  to  indicate  that  his  slight  ex* 
pectations  of  promotion  still  rested  upon  the 
Whigs,  and  upon  Lord  Somers  in  particular* 
There  is,  however,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own, 
some  refinement  in  the  epistle;  for  while  Swift 
asks  Addison's  advice  whether  he  should  come  to 
London,  he  had,  in  all  probability,  already  deter- 
Hiined  on  his  journey,  as  he  set  out  upon  the  first 
day  of  September  following. 

Dublin,  August  22,  1710^ 
I  looked  long  enough  at  the  wind  to  set  you 
safe  at  the  other  side,  and  then  ♦  ****  our 
conduct,  very  unwilling  for  fear  you  \^aboul  twa 
lines  are  effaced]  up  to  a  post-horse,  and  ha- 
zard your  limbs  to  be  made  a  member.  I  be* 
lieve  you  had  the  displeasure  of  much  ill  news 
almost  as  soon  as  you  landed.  Even  the  mode- 
rate  Tories  here  are  in  pain  at  these  revolutions, 
bein^  what  will  certainly  affect  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and,  consequently,  the  success  of 
the  war.     My  lord-lieutenant  asked  me  yesterday 


thou  hast  been  the  means  of  saiing  my  life,  it  is  but  just  I 
should  save  yours.*'  Lord  Bolingbroke  laughed  heartily,  aad 
said,  '^  Well  then,  the  louse  shall  have  the  living  for  your 
story/*  And  accordingly  he  was  soon  after  presented  to  it. 
^^heridan^s  Life  of  Swift 

*  Ihe  original  is  among  Mr  TickelPs  manuscripts.    Thf 
^ords  in  Italics  are  filled  up  from  coojecturo* 
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when  I  intended  for  England.  I  said  T  had  no 
business  there  now,  since  I  suppose  in  a  little 
time  I  should  not  have  one  friend  left  that  had 
any  credit ;  and  his  excellency  was  of  my  opi- 
nion.* I  never  once  began  your  [/(wArJ  since 
you  [fc/i  thisy]  being  perpetually  prevented  by 
all  the  company  I  kept,  and  especially  Captain 
Pratt)  to  whom  I  am  almost  a  domestic  upon  your 
account.  I  am  convinced,  that  whatever  Go- 
vernment come  over,  you  will  find  all  marks  of 
kindness  from  any  Parliament  here,  with  respect 
to  your  employment; t  the  Tories  contending 
with  the  Whigs  which  should  speak  best  of  you. 
Mr  Pratt  says,  he  has  received  such  marks  of 
your  sincerity  and  friendship,  as  he  never  can 
forget;  and,  in  short,  if  you  will  come  over 
agsun,  when  you  are  at  leisure,  we  will  raise  an 
army,  and  make  you  king  of  Ireland.;];  Can 
you  think  so  meanly  of  a  kingdom,  as  not  to  be 
pleased  that  every  creature  in  it,  who  hath  one 


*  Yet  Swift  must  ha?e  then  expected  the  commission  from 
the  bifhopS)  which  was  granted  a  week  afterwards.  His  an. 
swer  to  Lord  Wh^rton^  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
crasive. 

t  Addison  had  been  recently  made  keeper  of  the  records  in 
Ireland,  with  an  augmented  salary. 

:(  This  reminds  us  of  an  expression  in  the  Journal  to  Stella. 
^  Mr  Addison's  election  has  past  easy  and  undisputed ;  and,  I 
beliefe,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  chosen  king,  be  woukl  hardly 
to  refitted*'* 
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grain  of  worth,  has  a  veneration  for  you.  I  kno^ 
there  is  nothing  in  this  to  make  you  add  any  va^ 
lue  to  yourself;  but  it  ought  to  put  you  on  va- 
luing them,  and  to  convince  you  that  they  are 
not  an  undistinguishing  people.  On  Thursday, 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  the  two  Pratts,  and  I, 
arc  to  be  as  happy  as  Ireland  will  now  give 
us  leave  ;  we  are  to  dine  with  Mr  Paget  at 
the  Castle,  and  drink  your  health.  The  bishop 
shewed  me  the  first  volume  of  the  small  edition 
of  the  Tatler,  where  there  is  a  very  handsome 
compliment  to  me ;  but  I  can  never  pardon  the 
printing  the  news  of  every  Tatler — I  think  he 
might  as  well  have  printed  the  advertisements.  I 
knew  it  was  a  bookseller's  piece  of  craft,  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  and  price  of  what  he  was  sure 
would  sell;  but  I  utterly  disapprove  it.  I  beg 
you  would  freely  tell  me  whether  it  will  be  of 
any  account  for  me  to  come  to  England.  I 
would  not  trouble  you  for  advice,  if  I  knew 
where  else  to  ask  it.  We  expect  every  day  to 
hear  of* my  lord-president's*  removal ;  if  he  were 
to  continue,  I  might,  perhaps,  hope  for  some  of 
his  good  offices.  You  ordered  me  to  give  you  a 
memorial  of  what  I  had  in  my  thoughts.  There 
were  two  things,  Dr  So th's  prebend  f  and 


^  Somers. 

i  The  celebrated  Dr  South,  prebendary  of  Westmiaster, 
wai  then  Tery  infirm,  and  far  adranced  in  years.    He  sarriTedft 
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9iDeciire,  or.  the  place  of  historiographer.  Bat 
if  things  go  on  in  the  train  they  are  how,  I  shall 
only  beg  you,  when  there  is  an  account  to  be  de* 
pended  on  for  a  new  government  here,  that  you 
will  give  me  early  notice  to  procure  an  addition 
to  my  fortunes.  And  with  saying  so,  I  take  my 
leave  of  troubling  you  with  myself. 

I  do  not  desire  to  hear  from  you  till  you  are 
out  of  [/he]  hurry  at  Malmsbury.*  I  long  till  you 
have  some  good  account  of  your  Indian  affairs,  so 
as  to  make  public  business  depend  upon  you,  and 
not  you  upon  that.  I  read  your  character  in  Mrs 
Manly's  noble  Memoirs  of  Europe,  f  It  seems 
to  me,  as  if  she  had  about  two  thousand  epithets 
and  fine  words  packed  up  in  a  bag  ;  and  that  she 
pulled  them  out  by  handfuls,  and  strewed  them 
on  her  paper,  where  about  once  in  five  hundred 
times  they  happen  to  be  right. 

My  lord-lieutenant,  we  reckon,  will  leave  us  in 
a  fortnight;  I  led  him,  by  a  question,  to  tell  me 
he  did  not  expect  to  continue  in  the  government, 
nor  would,  when  all  his  friends  were  out.     Pray 


howcTer,  until  1716,  and  died  aged  83.    On  the  subject  of 
Swift's  expectations,  sec  Halifax's  letter,  Vol.  XV.  p.  315. 

*  For  which  borough  Addison  was  a  candidate. 

f  ^^  Memoirs  of  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
iurj,  written  bj  Eginardus,  secretary  and  faTourite  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  done  into  English  by  the  translator  of  the  New 
Atalantis."    In  this  scandalous  lampoon^  Addison  is  introdu-  . 
ped  under  the*  name  of  Maro. 
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take  some  occasion  to  let  my  [Lord]  Halifax 
know  the  sense  I  have  of  the  favour  he  intended 
me/' 

Swift's  departure  for  England  was,  however, 
nearer  than  this  letter  announces.  The  hopes 
which  were  now  entertained  that  Queen  Anne 
would  once  more  favour  the  High  interest,  had 
already  extended  themselves  to  Ireland,  and  it 
was  thought  by  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  a  pro- 
pitious season  for  renewing  their  suit  for  remis* 
sion  of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth-parts,  in  which 
they  had  formerly  been  unsuccessful.  The  bishops 
of  Ossory  and  Killaloe  were  employed  to  solicit 
a  favourable  answer  to  this  supplication,  and,  by 
a  letter  from  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  dated  dist 
August  1710,  Swift  was  united  with  them  in  com- 
mission, with  a  provision,  that,  in  case  the  bishops 
should  leave  London  before  bringing  the  business 
to  effect,  the  charge  of  further  solicitation  should 
•  entirely  devolve  upon  him*.    On  the  1st  Septem- 


*  Swift  lias  been  injuriously  charged  with  haying  intruded 
himself  into  the  management  of  this  matter,  less  from  any  real 
concern  for  its  success,  than  to  serve  his  own  interested  pur- 
poses of  self.aggrandizement.  The  leading  fact  on  which  this 
accusation  is  founded,  is,  that,  whereas  the  bishops  of  Ossory 
and  Killaloe  had  their  expences  defrayed  while  engaged  in  this 
solicitation,  Swift  was,  on  the  contrary,  left  to  carry  on  the 
warfare  on  his  own  charges.  And  hence,  it  is  shrewdly  con- 
cluded, that  he  must  hate  had  some  interested  {)urpose  of  his 

own  to  serve,  by  undertaking  an  office,  which  could  be  attended 

5 
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ber,  therefore,  Swift  left  Ireland^  and  on  the  9t||t 
of  the  same  monljh,  reached  LoDdoti,  where  he 
was  at  once  plunged  into  that  tide  of  public 
business,  of  which  his  Journal  to  SiellA  affords  stieh 
a  singular  t*ecord. 

This  extraordinary  diary  is  addressed  ostensibly 
to  Mrs  Dingley,  as  well  as  Steliai  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  all  the  unbounded  confidence  and  teiU 
demess  which  it  exhibits,  were  addressed  to  the 
latter  alone.     It  is  a  wonderful  medley,  in  which 


with  no  other  direct  reward  than  the  pleasure  of  advancing  hts 
Iteracter  among  his  foriethfen,  andeiscntiany  serfiog  tte  chiirck 
tslablishmenty  of  which  he  was  a  sealoiis  member.  To  jthis  ar- 
gument, it  seems  unneccssarj  to  replj,  especially  as  Swif^Vi 
nomination  appeared  natural  and  proper  on  so  many  accounts. 
His  talents  could  not  surely  be  doubted^  nor  his  zeal,  nor 
Us  opportunities  of  obtaining  access  to  the  gttat,  nor  Us  ati 
IjliaiiilMice  with  the  business  in  wUcM  he  Ind  formerly  bieti 

Indeed,  the  state  of  the  affair  obfiously  required  diffiexo 
ent  management,  and  more  earnest  attention  than  it  had  jet  re- 
cdTed.  The  grant  had  been  first  unsuccessfully  solicited  from 
Godolphin.  It  was  then  submitted  to  Lord  Wharton,  while 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  an  address  and  menlo- 
ikd  from  the  Irish  couTocation.  But  Wharton,  irritaied  it  a 
disptite  which  occurred  in  the  lower  House  of  Convocation,  in 
wrhich  he  conceived  himself  to  be  insulted  in  the  person  of  his 
chaplain,  refused  to  interest  himself  in  the  petition  submitted 
to  him,  and  thus  the  matter  was  given  up  as  desperate.  Here, 
Aerefore,  the  matter  rested,  and  it  required  both  attention  and 
4BKterity  to  put  it  once  more  in  motiom 
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grave  reflections  and  important  facts  are  at  ran*' 
dom  intermingled  with  trivial  occurrences,  and 
the  puerile  jargon  of  the  most  intimate  tender- 
ness. From  Stella,  nothing  is  to  be  either  concealed 
or  disguised ;  and  as  the  Journal  is  written  during 
the  hurry  of  every  day's  occurrences,  it  rather  re- 
sembles the  author's  thoughts  expressed  aloud,  as 
they  passed  through  his  mind,  than  a  connected 
register  of  his  opinions.  What  it  wants^  however, 
in  system  and  gravity,  it  gains  in  authenticity  and 
interest,  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  author's 
pen  expresses,  in  the  "  little  language,*'  every 
whim  which  crossed  his  brain,  vouches  for  his 
ample  and  unreserved  confidence : — a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  propitiate  the  offended  gravity  of 
those  deep  critics,  who  deem  the  publication  of 
these  frolicsome  expansions  of  the  heart  and  spirits 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  great  and  distin- 
guished author.  With  gratitude,  therefore,  for  the 
light  afforded  upon  our  author's  habits,  opinions^ 
amd  actions,  by  a  record  at  once  so  minute  and  so 
authentic,  we  proceed  to  trace,  by  its  assistance, 
the  principal  events  of  his  life  during  this  its  most 
busy  period. 

Swif);  arrived  in  London,  already  prepossessed 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  neglect  which  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Whig  administration.  His 
old  friends,  however,  appeared  ravished  to  see  him; 
offered  apologies  for  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
b^en  treated,  and  caught  at  hinl  as  at  a  twig 
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when  they  were  drowning.  The  influence  of 
Swift's  talents  upon  the  public  opinion  had  al- 
ready been  manifested,  and  the  Whigs  were  doubt- 
less unwilling  that  their  weight  should  be  cast  into 
the  opposite  scale.  Godolphin  alone  despised  to 
court  in  his  fall  the  genius  which  he  had  neglect- 
ed while  possessed  of  power.  His  reception  of 
Swift  was  short,  dry,  and  morose ;  and  he,  who 
thought  he  deserved  the  contrary  from  a  minister 
whose  principles  he  had  professed  and  support- 
ed, departed,  almost  vowing  revenge.*  With 
Somers,  also,  he  seems  at  this  juncture  to  have 
quarrelled.  He  saw  him  on  'his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, but  it  was  for  the  last  time.  This  great 
statesman  used  some  efforts  to  convince  him,  that 
he  was  serious  in  his  recommending  him  to  Lord 
Wharton's  favour,  and  had  written  twice  to  that 
nobleman  on  the  subject  without  receiving  an 
answer.  To  this  Swift  answered,  that  he  never 
expected  any  thing  from  Lord  Wharton,  and 
that  Wharton  knew  he  understood  it  so.  In 
short,  he  retained  his  opinion,  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  duplicity  by  Lord  Somers,  nor  does 
he  ever  appear  to  have  retracted  it.  To  his  li- 
terary friends,  his  arrival  was  as  acceptable  as 
ever.  He  resumed  hfs  intimacy  with  Addison  and 
Steele,  but  refused  to  pledge  Lord  Halifax,  when 


*  See  Journal,  Vol.  II.  p.  10.    Letter  to  Archbishop  Kiogi. 
Vol.  XV.  p.  340. 
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he  proposed  as  a  toast  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Whigs,  unless  he  would  add,  and  their  Reformat 
tion.  Thus  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  falling 
ministry,  Swift  was  still  astonished,  and  shocked 
at  the  bold  steps  taken  by  the  court,  in  removing 
30  many  great  statesmen  Ifrom  employment,  and 
promised  himself  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator 
of  the  struggles  which  such  measures  were  likely 
to  occasion.  But  let  no  man  promise  on  his  own 
neutrality.  By  1st  October,  he  had  written  a 
lampoon  on  Lord  Godolphin,*  and  on  the  4th> 
he  was  for  the  first  time  presented  to  Harley ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  on  the  very  same  day,  he 
refused  an  invitation  from  Lord  Halifax,  thus 
making  his  option  between  those  distinguished 
statesmen,  f 

Harley  had  been  prepared  to  meet  Swift  as  one 
whose  political  tenets  resembled  his  own,  (for  hd 


*  Sid  Hamefs  Rod  ;  composed  on  occasion  of  Godufphin'a 
l>ireAking  his  treasurer's  staff^  in  a  manner  not  Tery  respectful 
to  the  queen,  his  mistress. 

f  Mr  Deanc  Swift  has  the  following  note  upon  Swiff s  con. 
section  with  Lord  Halifax :  ^<  What  obligation  Swift  had  to 
that  lord,  and  his  party,  may  be  seen  by  his  indorsement  on 
a  letter,  dated  Oct  6, 1 709.  «<  I  kept  this  letter  as  a  true  origU 
nal  of  courtiers,  and  court  promises."  And  in  the  first  leaf  of 
a  small  printed  book,  entitled,  ^^  Poesies  Chr6tiennes  de  Mons. 
Joliiet,"  he  wrote  these  words,  "  Given  me  by  my  Lord  Hall- 
fai)  May  3, 1700.''  I  begged  it  of  him,  and  desired  him  to 
remember,  it  was  the  only  favour  I  ever  receiied  from  him  or 
Ids  party  «—S* 
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also  had  been  bred  up  in  revolution  principles,) 
but  who  was  now  a  discontented  person,  ill  used 
for  not  being  "  Whig  enough,"  by  the  last  adrni* 
nistration.     He  was  received,  accordingly,  with 
all  that  kindness  and  respect  which  statesmen 
Know  so  well  how  to  shew  towards  those  whose 
attachment  they  deem  worth  securing.     In  the 
same  paragraph  which  acquaints  Stella  with  this 
first  interview  with  the  new  prime  mini^^ter,  Swift 
iannounces  that  he  has  given  his  lampoon  against 
Godolphin  to  the  press,  and  already  threatens 
♦*  to  go  round  with  them  all.-'    They  met,  there- 
fore, with  mutual  views  of  union.  Swift  anxious  to 
avenge  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treat- 
ed by  the  Whigs,  and  to  advance  the  mission  of 
which  he  was  the  solicitor,  and  Harley  desirous 
of  bringing  to  the  support  of  the  new  administra- 
tion an  author  of  talents  so  formidable  and  so  po- 
pular.    By  Harley,  Swift  was  introduced  to  St 
John,  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke,)  and  the  in- 
tercourse which  he  enjoyed  with  these  ministers 
approached  to  intimacy,  with  a  progress  more  ra- 
pid than  can  well  be  conceived  in  such  circum- 
stances *. 


*  The  following  passages  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  with  the 
dates,  mark  how  rapidly  Swift  passed  from  acquaintance  to'tn* 
fimatc  friendship,  and  a  conformity  of  Tiews  and  intertfsts  :— 

^  Oct.  4|  17ia    Mr  Harley  reccired  me  with  the  greftt. 
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But  the  assistance  of  Swift  was  essential  to  tfai^ 
existence  of  the  ministry,  and  ample  confidence 

est  respect  and  kindness  imaginable,  and  appointed  me  an  hoar, 
two  or  three  days  after ,  to  open  my  busings  to  him." 

^^  Oct  7.  I  bad  QO  sooner  told  him  my  business,  but  he 
entered  into  it  with  all  kindness ;  asked  me  for  my  powers, 
and  read  them  ;  and  read  likewise  the  memorial  I  had  drawn 
up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  to  show  the  queen  :  told  me  the 
measures  he  would  take;  and,  in  short,  said  every  thing  I 
could  wbh.  Told  me  he  must  bring  Mr  St  John  and  me  ac- 
quainted; apd  jpoke  so  many  things  of  personal  kindness 
and  esteem,  that  I  am  inclined  to  beliere  what  some  friends 
had  told  me,  that  he  would  do  every  thing  to  brin^  me  over. 
He  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  on  Tuesday;  and,  after  four 
hours  being  with  him,  set  me  down  at  St  James's  coffee-house 
in  a  hackney-coach. 

I  must  tell  you  a  great  piece  of  refinement  in  Harley.  He 
charged  me  to  co;ne  and  see  him  often  ;  I  told  him  I  was  loth 
to  trouble  hiiQ,  jn  so  much  business  as  he  had,  and  iesipoi  I 
might  hare  leave  to  come  at  his  levee ;  which  he  immediately 
refused,  and  said,  ^  That  was  no  place  for  friends.' 

'^  Oct.  10*  Ilarley  tells  me  he  has  shown  my  memorial 
to  the  queen,  and  seconded  it  very  heartily  ;  because,  said  he, 
the  queen  designs  to  signify  it  to  the  bishops  of  Ireland  in 
form^  and  take  notice  that  it  was  done  upon  a  memorial  from 
you  ;  which  he  said  he  did  to  make  it  look  more  respectful  to 
me.  I  believe  never  was  any  thing  compassed  so  soon :  and 
purely  done  by  my  personal  credit  with  Mr  Harley  ;  who  is 
so  excessively  obliging,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it, 
unless  to  show  the  rascals  of  the  other  party,  that  they  used  a 
man  unworthily  who  had  deserved  better.  Ue  speaks  all  the 
kind  things  to  me  in  the  world.  Oct«  14.  I  stand  with  the 
pew  people  ten  times  better  than  ever  I  did  with  the  old,  and 
forty  timet  more  caressed/' 
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was  the  only  terms  on  which  it  could  be  procur- 
ed. That  which  might  be  called  properly  the  To- 
ry party,  by  whose  influence  the  new  ministers  had 
obtained  and  now  held  their  station,  differed  in 
many  essential  points  of  doctrine,  both  from  Har- 
ley  and  St  John,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter  were  then  understood.  Both 
had  been  members  of  Godolphin*s  administration, 
from  which  they  had  seceded  in  1708,  yet,  hav- 
ing once  belonged  to  it,  they  could  not  be  sup- 
posed at  once  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extremes 
of  passive  obedience  and  divine  hereditary  right* 
Still  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  drift  of  popular  opinion,  as  a 
boatman  benefits  by  the  current  which  bears 
him  towards  his  haven,  managing  mean- while 
by  sail  and  oar,  so  to  moderate  and  control 
its  impulse,  that  it  shall  neither  hurry  him  be- 
yond the  point  proposed,  nor  dash  him  against 
the  adjacent  cliffs.  Under  such  difSculties  the  ta- 
lents of  Swift,  to  mould  and  moderate  the  tone  of 
public  feeling,  became  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  new  rulers  ;  and  hence  Harley  laid  aside  his 
reserve,  and  St  John  his  levity,  to  vie  in  courtesy 
towards  an  author,  whose  principles  in  church  and 
state  had  hitherto  been  those  of  moderation,  and 
who  combined  the  power  of  expressing  and  sup- 
porting his  sentiments,  in  a  manner  at  once  for- 
cible, and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  public. 
Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  beheld  the  triumph  of 
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the  church  establishmeDt,  and  saw,  with  pleasurpt 
thai  the  affairs  of  state  were  to  be  conducted  by 
tfkejfky  whose  tenets  were  ostensibly  as  favourable 
to  liberty  as  his  own.  He  saw,  besides,  an  op* 
porfunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  thos»e  by 
whom  he  had  been  overlooked  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power;  and,  from  the  influence  of  those  mix- 
ed motives,  enlisted  himself,  with  heart  and  hand^ 
under  the  banners  of  the  new  ministers.  " 

The  first  and  most  urgent  point  in  which 
they  required  his  assistance,  was  the  conduct  of 
the  *'  Examiner,"  a  periodical  paper,  which  St 
John  himself.  Prior,  Dr  Friend,  King,  and  other 
Tory  writers,  had  already  commenced  as  the  or- 
gan of  the  new  rulers.  Thirteen  numbers. had 
been  published,  and  the  want  of  a  regular  and 
responsible  editor  was  already  visible.  The  thir* 
teenth  number  was  an  avowed  and  violent  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right,  in  its  most  ab- 
surd extent.*  This  was  a  subject  on  which  they 
were  willing  to  avoid  committing  themselves,  and 
caution  was  the  more  necessary,  as  Addison  had 
already,  in  a  paper  called  the  "  Whig  Examiner," 
assumed  the  task  of  replying  to,  and  exposing  the 
arguments  of  their  Coryphaeus.  But  three  weeks 
ere  Swift. entered  the  field  of  controversy,  it  was 


*  This  was  No.  XIII.  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Examin- 
ers.    But  being  omitted  in  the  republication  of  that  paper,  the 
first  number  composed  by  Swift  came  to  rank  as  No.  XIII* 
which  had  originally  been  No.  XIV. 
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relinquished  by  his   illustrious  contemporary.* 
The  moderate  and  gentle  disposition  of  Addison 
was  ill  suited  for  the  virulence  of  personal  debate; 
and  if  he  withdrew  from  it  when  he  learned  that 
Swift  was  about  to  take  the  field,  it  is  neither  an 
imputation  on  his  talents  nor  his  courage,  that  he 
should  have  avoided  a  contest  at  once  doubtfuU 
harassing,  and  invidious.    It  was  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  this  publication  '^  to  censure  the  writings 
of  others,  and  to  give  all  persons  a  re-hearing  who 
had  suflfered  under  any  unjust  sentence  of  the  Ex- 
aminer," and  during  the  existence  of  the  work^ 
the  task  was  accomplished  with  great  energy  and 
little  mercy.  Not  only  Sacheverell,  but  Prior,  and 
St  John  himself,  were  attacked,  and  severely  sati- 
rized. Tlie  Whig  Examiner  was  succeeded  by  the 
Medley,  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  ^  peri- 
odical paper  composed  by  Oldmixon,  and  revised 
by  Mainwaring.    The  first  number  appeared  5th 
October  1710,  and  the  last,  being  Number  XLV. 
is  dated  6th  August  1711,  during  which  period  the 
authors  maintained  a  constant  warfare  with  the 
Examiners  f.  This  last  publication  was  conducted 

*  Dr  Johason  overlooked  thb  circumstance  when  he  repre- 
fen  ted  the  controversy  as  conducted  between  Swift  and  Addi- 
son personally.  The  last  Whig.Examiner  is  dated  13th  Oc« 
tober  1710,  and  No.  Xlil.  of  the  Examiner,  the  first  written 
by  Swift,  is  dated  2d  November,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
woekj. 

f  Oldmixon  himself  states,  that  the  Medley  was  proposed  by 
TOL.  I.  I 
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by  Swift  from  the  Idth  to  the  45th  and  46th  NmOM 
bers,  or  from  10th  November  1710,  to  14th  June 
171 1,  a  space  of  seven  months,  during  which  time^ 
in  the  language  of  Homer,  he  bore  the  battle  up^ 
on  his  single  shield,  and,  by  the  vigour  of  his  at- 
tack, and  dexterity  of  his  defence,  inspired  bisi 
own  party  with  courage,  and  terrified  or  discom« 
fited  those  champions  who  stept  from  the  enemy*! 
ranks  for  the  purpt)se  of  assailing  him.  Unre* 
strained  by  those  considerations  which  probably 
influenced  the  gentler  mind  of  Addison,  he  engag«» 
ed  in  direct  personal  controversy,  and, not  satisfied 
with  directing  his  artillery  on  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  he  singled  out  for  his  aim  particii^ 
lar  and  well-known  individuals.  Wharton^  whose 
character  laid  him  too  open  to  such  an  attack^ 
was  the  first  of  those  victims;  Sunderland,  GodoU 
phin,  Cowper,  Walpole,  and  Marlborough  him* 
self,  became  the  butts  of  his  satire;  but  he  is  least 
justifiable  where  it  is  exerted  against  Lord  So* 
ers,  whose  services  to  his  country,  independent 
of  ancient  friendship  and  undeniable  virtues, 
ought  to  have  silenced  such  reproaches  as  had  no 
better  foundation  than  private  scandal** 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  Examiner  alone, 
that  Swift  manifested  bis  zeal  for  Harley's  admi* 


kAOi 


Mr  Mainnraring,  and  was  written  by  that  gentleman,  Steele, 
Henley,  Kennet,  and  himself,  who  had  npon  his  hands  the  chief 
labour.     History  of  England,  p.  456. 
•  See  Eiaminer,  No.  20.  Vol.  III.  p.  433. 
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Bistratioh  :  with  a  readiness  dtid  versatility  almost 
iQConceiyable,  he  assumed  every  shape  \<rhich 
could  give  courage  to  his  friends,  and  perplex 
or  annoy  their  opponents.  His  ready  talent  for 
popular  poetry  was  laid  under '  liberal  contribu- 
tion ;  atnd  3id  Hamet's  Rod  was  succeeded  by  a 
variety  of  pamphlets  and  lampoons,  composed  or 
Corrected  by  Swift,  whose  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  while  they  had  all  the  raciness  of  fresh 
and  cufrent  personal  satire,  may  be  guessed  by 
the  aititisement  which  they  continue  to  afford  the 
reader,  when  many  innuendos  are  lost,  and  others 
can  only  be  understood  through  the  labour  of  the 
commentator*.  His  resentment  against  Lord  Whar- 
ton, he  again  indulged,  in  the  "  Short  Character" 
of  that  nobleman,  with  some  account  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  character  was  drawn  in  the  keenest 
itr<>kes  of  satire ;  and  it  seems  only  to  have  griev- 
ed ihe  writer,  that  the  facts  imputed  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  being  rather  morally  flagitious  than  le- 
gally criminal,  afforded  no  grounds  for  the  im- 
peachment with  which  Wharton  had  been  threat- 
ened by  the  predominant  Tories.  'He  also  publish- 
ed "  Remarks  uport  a  Letter  to  the  seven  Lords 
who  examined  Greg,"  a  tract  designed  to  vindi- 
cate Harley's  character,  whom  the  spirit  of  party 


•  See  a  list  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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endeavoured  to  implicate  in  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence, which  that  person,  a  clerk  in  his  office, 
had  maintained  with  the  public  enemy. 

While  thus  actively  engaged  in  political  con- 
troversy, Swift  did  not  omit  to  solicit  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  been  deputed  from   Ireland. 
The  interest  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  new  mi- 
nisters, together  with  their  wiish  to  be  considered 
as  benefactors  to  the  church,  soon  obtained  for  the 
Irish  clergy  the  long-solicited  grant  of  the  first- 
fruits.  But  before  this  satisfactory  result  of  Swift's 
mission  was  known  in  Ireland,  the  bishops,  (slow, 
it  would  seem,  in  political  intelligence,)  had  adopt- 
ed an  idea,  that,  from  his  former  intimacy  with  the 
Whig  party,  he  would  be  no  agreeable  intercessor 
with  those  now  in  power,  and  therefore  recalled 
his  commission,  under  the  pretext  of  putting  the 
whole  affair  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond.     Swift  was  naturally  offended  and  disgust- 
ed at  being  encountered  with  such  a  requital,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  had  achieved  the  ob- 
ject  of  his  mission,  and  had  a  right  to  expect 
the  thanks  of  the  convocation.     It  is  the  subject 
of  a  correspondence  with  Archbishop  King,  in 
which  that  prelate  makes  some  reluctant  and 
aukward  excuses  for  the  treatment  which  Swift 
had  received  from  his  brethren.     Indeed,  all  the 
letters  which  pass  between   these  distinguished 
*  men^  exhibit  much  more  formality  and  respect, 
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than  real  friendship  and  kindness.*  And,  final- 
ly, when  Swift  expected  that  the  archbishop 
wonld  propose  some  mode  of  requiting  the  ser- 
vices which  the  church  owed  him  upon  this 
occasion,  he  received  a  curious  letter  of  advice, 
in  which  King  recommends  to  him,  (needlessly, 
surely,)  first,  to  push  his  present  interest  with  go- 
vernment into  obtaining  some  preferment  that 
migl^t  make  him  easy;  and,  secondly,  after  an 
oblique  hint  that  his  literary  hours  had  been  hither- 
to but  idly  employed,  he  advises  his  correspon- 
dent to  look  into  Dr  Wilkins's  '^  Heads  of  Mat- 
ters,*' contained  in  his  "  Gift  of  Preaching,"  and 

*  There  aremanfy  iDdications  of  this  irant  of  cordiality.  King 
attacks,  with  great  TehemeDcey  the  short  character  of  the  Earl 
of  Whartoo,  which  he  probably  suspected  to  be  S wift*s«  He 
appears  to  have  regarded  our  author's  character  as  too  Yolatile, 
nor  did  he,  (though  of  high-church  priaciples,)  heartily  ap- 
proTe  of  Barley's  adminbtratioD.  He  was  accused  of  malici- 
ously applying  a  quotation  from  the  sory  of  Piso,  in  Tacitus, 
to  the  wound  which  Harley  recdred  from  Guiscard.  And  al- 
though Swift,  upon  that  occasion,  stifled  the  report,  and  Tindi. 
cated  the  archbishop,  yet  it  appears  from  his  journal,  that  he, 
in  some  degree,  believed  it,  Vol.  XV.  p.  241.  While  Swift 
also  was  anxious  to  press  upon  King  the  serTices  which  Har- 
ky,  at  Swift's  intercession,  had  rendered  the  church,  in  the 
matter  of  the  first-fruits,  the  archbishop  endeavours  to  escape 
from  his  conclusion,  and  to  transfer  great  part  of  the  merit  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond«  See  Vol.  II.  p.  322.  Afterwards  Swift 
had  several  debateswith  King  on  the  subject  of  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  and  on  other  subjects,  Vol. 
XVI.  p.  276. 
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thence  select  some  serious  and  useful  theologieat 
subject)  and  so  to  manage  it  as  to  be  of  use  to  the 
world.  Swift  considered  this  letter  as  a  sort  of 
covered  insult;  and  replied  to  the  first  part,  thai 
though  his  interest  was  as  great  at  court  as  ever 
belonged  to  one  of  his  level,  he  would  never  soliv 
cit  for  himself,  whatever  he  had  done  for  others^ 
to  the  second,  that  to  advise  him  to  become  useful 
to  the  church)  by  his  writipgs,  while  his  own  fate 
was  totally  uncertain,  'was  to  ask  a  man  floating 
at  sea,  what  he  meant  to  do  when  he  came  ashore. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  petty  feuds,  the  arch^ 
bishop  and  Swift  continued  on  terms  of  civility, 
and  occasional  correspondence,  until  the  death  of 
the  prelate ;  and  King  is  mentioned  with  \ngh 
commendation  in  an  ^*  Essay  on  the  use  of  Irish 
manufactures,'*  and  other  treatises  of  the  author. 
Swift  was  now  the  constant  friend  and  associate 
of  Harley  and  St  John ;  the  moderator  in  their 
disputes;  the  assistant  of  their  counsels;  th^ 
sharer  and  enli  vener  of  their  social  moments,— and 
that  upon  a  footing  of  freedom  and  independence 
usually  unknown  in  such  relations.  He  not  only 
spurned  at  the  proposal  of  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion for  his  literary  labours,  but  made  the  oflfer  i\r 
self  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  Mr  Harley  *.     He 


"*  Feb.  6.  1710.  ^^  Mr  H«rley  desired  me  to  din^  with  hm 
AgaiQ  to-day,  but  I  rciu^  him ;  for  I  fell  out  with  biw  y WtaT- 
day,  and  will  not  see  him  again  till  he  makes  me  amends." 

Feb.  7.     "  I  was  this  morningcarly  with  Mr  Lewis  of  these* 
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eren  rejected  the  situatioti  of  chaplain,  when  of- 
fered to  bim  by  the  same  statesman  *.    And  he 


cietar/s  pffice,  aod  saw  a  letter  Mr  Harley  had  sent  him,  desiriog 
to  be  reconciled ;  but  I  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  hate  de» 
nied  L%wU  to  go  to  bim,  and  let  him  know  that  1  expected  (tut* 
ther  satUfactioD,  If  we  let  these  great  minipt^rs  pretend  too 
miich,  there  will  be  no  governing  them.  JJe  promises  to  make 
me  eacy,  \f  I  would  but  come  and  see  him  ;  but  I  won't,  and  he 
•hall  do  it  by  message,  or  I  will  cast  him  off.  I  will  tell  you  the 
cause  of  our  quarrel  when  I  see  you,  and  refer  it  to  yourselyea. 
In  that  he  did  something,  which  he  intended  for  a  favour,  and 
I  hsve  taken  it  quite  otherwise,  disliking  both  the  thing  and  th^ 
9)ini»r,  find  it  has  heartily  vexed  me ;  and  all  I  have  said  if 
tmth,  though  it  looks  like  j^t :  and  I  absolutely  refused  to 
submit  to  hiiB  intended  favour,  and  expect  farther  satisfaction.'' 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Journal  he  acquaints  Stella  with 
the  cauae  of  quarrel,  which  wa&  the  offisr  of  a  bank  UQts  of  fifty 
pounds. 

*  '^  My  Lord  Oxford,  — — -,  by  a  second  hand,  proposed 
ny  being  his  chaplain,  which  I,  by  a  second  hand  excused.  r~ 
will  be  no  man's  chaplain  alive.  Vol.  II.  p.  267*  And  he 
elsewhere  declares  his  reason  for  reusing  was,  that  it  did  not 
Vcome  him  to  engage  in  a  state  of  dependence.  Vol.  V.  p.  161. 
Journal  to  Stella,  April  1,  1711.  ^^  I  dined  with  the 
secretary,  who  seemed  terribly  down  and  melancholy ;  which 
Mr  Prior  and  Lewis  observed  as  well  as  I :  perhaps  something 
is  gone  wrong ;  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  it«" 

April  3.  ^^  I  called  at  Mr  Secretary's  to  see  what  the  d 
ailed  him  on  Sunday ;  I  made  him  a  very  proper  speech,  told 
]|}m  I  observed  he  was  much  out  of  temper ;  that  I  did  not  ex* 
pect  he  would  tell  me  the  cause,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  he 
iras  in  better ;  and  one  thing  I  warned  him  of,  never  to  appear 
cold  to  me,  for  I  would  not  be  treated  like  a  schoolboy ;  that 
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assumed  and  maintained  the  right  of  an  indepeur 
dent  friend,  to  take  umbrage  at  the  slightest  sha- 
dow of  caprice  in  those  to  whom  he  was  so  ar- 
dently attached.  Indeed,  it  was  probably  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  intimacy,  and  the  display  of  power 
which  it  implied,  which  were  the  chief  gratifica- 
tions received  by  Swift,  from  the  high  situation 
which  he  occupied  during  this  administration ;  for 
a  contempt  of  rank,  and  a  marked  neglect  of  the 
ceremonials  it  requires,  were  carried  by  him  to  the 
verge  of  affectation.  This  was  doubtless  an  error, 
and  one  which  leaves  room  to  suspect,  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  studiously  undervalued,  held,  in 
truth,  more  than  their  just  proportion  in  his  esti- 
^late.     The  whim  of  publicly  sending  the  prime- 


I  had  felt  too  much  of  that  in  mylife^  already,  (meaoing  Sir 

William  Temple) ;  that  I  expected  every  great  minister  who 

honoured  me  with  his  acquaintance,  if  he  heard  or  saw  any 

thing  to  my  disadvantage,  would  let  me  know  in  plain  wordS| 

and  not  put  me  in  pain  to  guess  by  the  change  or  coldness 

of  his  countenance  or  behaviour ;  for  It  was  what  I  would 

hardly  bear  from  a  crowned  head ;  and  I  thought  no  subject's 

favour  was  worth  it;   and  that  I  designed  to  let  my  lord 

keeper  and  Mr  Harley  know  the  same  thing,  that  they  might 

use  me  accordingly.     He  took  all  right ;  i  said  I  had  reason ; 

yowed  nothing  ailed  him,  but  sitting  up  whole  nights  at  busl> 

ness,  and  pue  night  at  drinking  ;  would  have  had  me  dine  with 

him  and  Mrs  Masham's  brother,  to  make  up  matters;  but  I 

would  not :  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  not.     But  indeed  I 

was  engaged  with  my  old  friend  Rollioson }  you  never  heard  of 

him  bef<^.''j 
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minister  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  call  out  the 
first  secretary  of  state,  only  to  let  him  know  that 
he  would  not  dine  with  him  if  he  dined  late;  the 
insisting  that  a  duke  should  make  him  the  first 
visit  merely  because  he  was  a  duke ;— these,  and 
other  capricious  exertions  of  despotic  authority 
over  the  usual  customs  of  society,  are  unworthy 
of  Swift's  good  sense  and  penetration.  In  a  free ' 
country  the  barriers  of  etiquette  between  the  ranks 
of  society  are  but  frail  and  low,  the  regular  gate 
is  open,  and  the  tax  of  admittance  a  trifle ;  and  he 
who,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  overleaps  the  fence, 
may  be  justly  supposed  not  to  have  attained  a  phi- 
losophical indifference  to  the  circumstance  of  being 
born  in  the  excluded  district.  The  conduct  of  Swift 
in  this  particular  did  not  escape  the  satirists  of  the 
opposite  party  ^,  who  scrutinized,  with  a  jealous 
and  unfriendly  eye,  both  his  life,  habits,  and  man- 
ners.    The  most  curious  of  these  specimens  of 


*  Among  these  is  the  author  of  a  rare  tract,  who,  in  the 
preface,  thus  enlarges  upon  Swift's  habit  of  reyersing  the  usual 
ceremonials  of  society,  and  gives,  probabl j,  no  inaccurate  ac 
eoont  of  his  leyee : — '*  Charging  Patrick,  his  footman,  never 
to  present  any  service  ;  giving  notice  that  all  petitions  be  de. 
Hvered  to  him  on  the  knee ;  sitting  to  receive  them  like  a  tri- 
ton  in  a  scene  of  wreck,  where,  at  one  view,  according  to 
Pl&trick's  fancy  in  disposing  of  them,  you  might  have  seen 
half  shirts  and  shams,  rowlers,  decayed  night-gowns,  snuff 
iwimming  upon  gruel,  and  bottles  with  candles  stuck  in  them^ 
balJads  to  be  sang  in  the  street,  and  speeches  to  be  made  from 


tSt  MBicdiBi  ew 

dislika  §^nd  uppreheQsioQ,  ooQurs  in  tb?  diiirjr  of 
Bi3hop  Kenoet,  a  9^alou3  Whig,  who,  in  tb* 


the.  throne ;  making  rules  of  hU  owo  to  4istingiiU]i  his  coq^- 
TOpjTi  which  shewed  that  he  was  greater  than  an  v  of  them  l|I|ii. 
self.  For,  if  a  lord  in  place  came  to  his  leyee,  he  would  say, 
**  Prithy,  lord,  take  away  that  damn'd  chamber-pot  and  sft 
down.''  But,  if  it  were  a  commoner  only,  or  ai|  Irish  lord,  he 
would  remoffi  the  implement  himself,  und  perhap*  aslt  pMrdmi 
for  the  disorder  of  the  rojom,  swearing  tb^  he  would  send  IV 
trick  td  the  dcTil,  if  the  dog  did  npt  ^eepi  to  he  willing  to  go 
to  him  of  himself. 

<*  'Twas  after  the  invention  of  this  art  that  he  had  the 
quarrel  with  the  ambassador  about  place,  an^l  that  he  qoittsd 
the  quarrel  (as  one  would  have  thought,)  to  discpurse  npto  tbo 
yUt^$  of  qew-laid  eggs. 

^^  A  new-bid  egg  is  better  for  the  stomqch  than  dates^  or  Daf- 
fy's elixir,  or  saffron :  .'tis  a  rery  fit  diet  to  be  used  in  drawing 
up  a  manifesto;  'tis  as  good  as  opium  in  causing  pleasant 
dreams ;  Lord  Bacon  saith  it  nourisheth  as  it  passes  the  oeto- 
phagor  ;  and  Pythagoras  proposed  it  might  be  worshipp^  is 
aGod.  In  the  end,  after  many  flights  of  this  kind,  he  con. 
eluded  with  a  bitter  and  hearty  curse  upon  all  the  various  and 
difier^nt  species  of  weasels* 

^^  About  4  ye^r  and  a  month  after  this,  h^  W90  Iwurd  to 
9iake  some  self-denying  promises  in  prayer,  that,  for  Uwi  tiffie 
to  eoipe,  be  would  stint  hiqiself  to  two  or  thre^  bottlei  in  v& 
evening  ;  thut  he  would  keep  himself  clean,  changing  hp 
skirt  often,  m  other  good  men  do ;  that  he  would  never  p{gy  1^ 
ombrei  or  ms^ke  songs  again  upon  a  Sunday^  if  his  pr^y^ra 
were  immediately  granted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  U0  thrcit- 
eoed,  that)  if  ever  there  were  any  delay  made  in  it,  he  wpnltf 
aever  pray  again  m  long  9^  h«  iiv^.  No !  he  vowoA  to  Q^t 
tbit  ke  woekl  itot. 
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Stale  and  patronage  aflsumed  by  Swift*  %i  well  M 
in  his  fayoar  for  the  poetry  of  one  Mr  Pof^^  .m 
pajnsi,  saw  little  else  than  the  speedy  intfoduo*r 
tion  of  Popery  and  the  Preteoder.  The  piotum 
is  powerfully  drawn,  though  with  a  Q(wm  aP() 
invidious  pencil  :tt^**  1713,  Dr  Swift  came  into 
the  coffeehouse,  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body 
bui  me.  When  I  came  to  the  antichamb^r  %9 
wait  before  prayers,  Dr  Swift  was  the  prini^ipf^ 
man  of  talk  and  -  business,  and  acted  as  a  ma9t@F 
of  requests.  He  was  soliciting  the  Earl  of  Af  rftQ 
to  speak  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Ormpnd,  t^ 
get  a  chaplain's  place  established  in  the  garriwil 
of  Hull  for  Mr  Fiddes,  a  clerg3rinan  in  that  n^igbe 
bourhood,  who  had  lately  been  in  jail,  and  pub^ 
Itshed  sermons  to  pay  fees.  He  was  promising 
Mr  Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  lord-trea^urery 
that,  according  to  his  petition,  he  should  obtain  4 
salary  of  SOOl.  per  annunty  as  minister  of  thf  C^ng^ 
lish  church  at  Rotterdam.  He  stopped  F.  Gwynn^^ 
Esq.,  going  in  with  the  red  bag  to  the  queen,  and 
teld  him  aloud  he  had  something  to  say  to  hint 
from  my  lord-* treasurer.  He  talked  with  th^  son 
of  Dr  Davenant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  Qut 


^^  It  is  not  kpQwn  what  it  wa^  that  he  desired,  nor  caa 
Hiere  be  anj  conjecture  made  of  it  Bat  this  has  been  taken 
Dotice  of,  that,  within  some  time  after  he  left  the  town,  aoi 
iSkMi  be  has  aot  beai  heaid  of  sinoei" 

French  Kicks.    London,  17i5. 
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his  pocket-book  and  wrote  down  several  things,  as 
memaranda^  to  do  for  hioL  He  tamed  to  the 
fire,  and  took  out  his  gold  watch,  and  telling  him 
the  time  of  the  day,  complained  it  was  very  late. 
A  gentleman  said,  *  he  was  too  fast.'  *  How  can 
I  help  it,*  says  the  doctor,  '  if  the  coartiers  give 
me  a  watch  that  won't  go  right  ?'  Then  he  in- 
structed a  young  nobleman,  that  the  best  poet  in 
England  was  Mr  Pope  (a  papist),  who  had  be- 
gun a  translation  of  Homer  into  English  verse,  for 
which  '  he  roust  have  them  all  subscribe ;'  '  for/ 
says  he,  ^  the  author  shall  net  begin  to  print  till 
/  have  a  thousand  guineas  for  hira.'  Lord-trea- 
surer, after  leaving  the  queen,  came  through  the 
room,  beckoning  Dr  Swift  to  follow  him:  both 
went  ofTjust  before  prayers." 

"  Nov.  3. — I  see  and  hear  a  great  deal  to  con- 
firm a  doubt,  that  the  pretender's  interest  is  much 
at  the  bottom  of  some  hearts  :  a  whisper  that  Mr 
Nelson  had  a  prime^hand  iu  the  late  book  for  he- 
reditary right ;  and  that  one  of  them  was  present- 
ed to  majesty  itself,  whom  God  preserve  from  the 
effect  of  such  principles  and  such  intrigues  !" 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Swift's  noble  biogra- 
pher, that  this  humour  of  predominating  over  those 
whose  rank  was  superior  to  his  own,  impeded  his 
rise  in  the  church,  and  even  limited  his  intercourse 
with  the  administration  of  1 710,  to  a  seeming  rather 
than  a  real  confidence.  ^^  His  spirit,  says  Lord 
Orrery,  for  I  would  give  it  the  softest  name,  was 
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ever  untractable.  The  motions  of  his  genius  were 
often  irregular.  He  assumed  more  the  air  of  a  pa* 
tron  than  of  a  friend.  He  affected  rather  to  dictate 
than  advise."     This  is  the  language  of  one  who 
felt  that  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  rank  sunk 
before  the  genius  of  Swift,  and  who,  though  submit* 
ting  to  the  degradation  during  the  Dean's  life,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  calling  himself  his 
friend,  was  not  unwilling,  after  the  death  of  that 
friend,  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  humiliation 
which  he  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  in* 
tercourse.      The  following  passage,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  Swift,  of  whom  it  treats,  was  one 
of  the  most  keen  and  penetrating  of  mankind, 
jealous  even  to  punctilio  of  frank  and  cordial  re- 
ciprocity of  confidence  in  the  friendships  which 
he  formed  with  the  great,  appears  yet  more  fan- 
tastical and  groundless.  *^  He  was  elated  with  the 
appearance    of  enjoying  ministerial  confidence^ 
He  enjoyed  the  shadow,  the  substance  was  detain- 
ed, from  him.  He  was  employed,  not  trusted ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  imagined  himself  a  subtile 
diver,  who  dextrously  shot  down  into  the  pro* 
foundest  regions  of  politics,  he  was  suffered  only 
to  sound  the  shallows  nearest  the  shore,  and  was 
scarce,  admitted  to  descend  below  the  froth  at  the 
top.     Perhaps  the  deeper  bottoms  were  too  mud- 
dy for  his  inspection.' '*  It  had  been  kind  of  his 

*  Orrery's  Remarks  on  the  life  of  Swift,  1753.  p.  30. 
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lordship^  in  elucidation  of  this  roetaflhorical  tirade^ 
to  have)  given  us  some  glimpse  into  those  profound 
regions  of  state  policy,  which  the  sagacity  of  SwiA 
did  not  enable  him  to  fathom.  Without  such  light 
We  can  only  attach  one  interpretation  to  thes^ 
eicpressions,  namely,  that  the  ministry  of  Qndeil 
Anne  had  determined  upon  the  restoration  of  thtf 
line  of  Stuart,  as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  their  go^ 
Tefnment.  In  this  supposed  case,  certainly  Swift 
was  not  of  their  counsel.  But  if  a  scheme  ^  despe^ 
rate  was  ever  meditatedy  it  could  be  by  St  John  a^ 
lone,when, placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  videitf 
Tory  and  Jacobite  party,  he  broke  off  all  friend-» 
ship  with  Harley ;  and  such  a  plan  could  only  hat« 
been  formed  after  Swift  had  retired  to  Letcombe, 
virhere  there  was  no  opportunity  of  entrusting  it  to 
him,  if,  indeed,  his  acquiescence  could  have  been 
expected,  in  a  project  so  contrary  to  his  Well- 
known  principles.  As  for  the  other  depths  of 
state  policy,  pure  or  muddy,  deep  or  shallow. 
Which  were  sounded  by  Queen  Anne^s  last  mi- 
nistry, they  are  now  well  known  to  history ;  anfd  a 
short  deduction  of  Swift's  labours  in  the  cause  of 
that  government,  will  plainly  shew  how  inliinatc^ 
ly  they  were  then  known  to  him. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  danger  of  the  mrw 
ministers,  arose  from  the  difficulty  they  experi- 
enced in  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  the  Torjr 
party,  who  had,  indeed,  borne  them  into  power, 
but  who  watched,  with  an  -eye  of  doubt  and  jea- 
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loofy,  tninisters  whom  Xheit .  superiof  tuleiits  fot 
public  batiness^  rather  than  ardent  party  jEeal, 
h§d  recommeiided  to  the  situatiohs  they  held^ 
Heoce  a  schism  arose  amoDg  the  majority  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons^  and  a  numerous  body 
of  country  members^  under  the  title  of  the  00** 
tober  Club^  formed  themselves  into  an  associ^ 
aiion  for  controlling  the  government  and  hor^ 
rying  matters  to  extremity  against  the  obnox^ 
ious  members  of  the  opposite  party.  The  ta^ 
lents  of  Swift  were  employed  to  appease  a  discon^ 
tent  which  was  hastily  ripening  into  mutiny^  and 
his  *'  Advice  humbly  offered  to  the  members  of  th^ 
October  Club/'  had  the  desired  effect  of  softening 
some,  and  convincing  others,  until  the  whole  body 
of  malcontents  was  first  divided  and  finally  dis- 
solved. The  treatise  is  a  masterpiece  of  Swift's 
political  skilly  judiciously  palliating  those  minis- 
terial errors  which  could  not  be  denied,  and  art- 
fnlly  intimating  those  excuses,  which,  resting  up- 
on the  disposition  of  Queen  Anne  herself,  could 
not  in  policy  or  decency,  b^  openly  pleaded. 
Such  were  his  services  during  this  first  crisis  in 
the  new  administration.  But  another  still  more 
perilous  was  rapidly  approaching. 

The  very  existence  of  Harley's  administration 
rested  upon  the  possibility  of  making  a  peace  with ' 
France;  and  as  such  necessity  was  but  too  obvious 
to  that  wily  nation,  she  seized  the  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  regain,  by  negociation,  what  she 
had  lost  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Marlborough. 
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The  mind  of  the  public,  therefore,  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, not  for  such  a  peace  as  might  have  justly- 
been  expected  to  conclude  a  war  of  distinguished 
success ;  but  for  such  terms  as  France  might  be  in- 
duced to  grant  from  the  dread  of  over-playing  her 
own  game,  and  so  becoming  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  very  administration  on  whose  continuance 
the  prospect  of  peace  depended.  For  this  purpose 
Prior  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  and  Swift  under- 
took to  pave  the  way  for  peace,  by  representing 
that  England  was  the  dupe  of  her  allies,  and  bore 
almost  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war,  of  which 
they  reaped  the  exclusive  advantage.  A  light 
and  humorous  pamphlet,  professing  to  give  an 
account  of  Prior*s  journey,  but  in  truth  a  mere 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end,  was  first  published 
to  amuse  the  credulous,  and  perhaps  gradually 
to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the  possibility  of  a 
peace  with  France.  But  the  design  was  more 
gravely  prosecuted  in  the  celebrated  treatise  upon 
the  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and  in  the  "  Re- 
marks upon  the  Barrier  Treaty."  The  reasoning 
on  these  pieces  was  most  judiciously  adapted  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  English  people.  Neither  the 
pride  nor  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  would. have 
endured  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  uncertain 
fortunes  of  war,  or  from  the  state  of  the  present 
campaign.  But  they  listened  with  greedy  ear  to  rea- 
soning, which  assured  them,  that  the  triumphs  of 
English  valour  brought  only  honour  to  the  coun- 
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try,  while  the  Whig  ministry  at  home  exhausted 
the  finances  of  Britain,  and  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans abroad,  by  a  train  of  gross  encroachment 
and  imposition,  broke  every  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  treated  England  with  insolence  and  contempt, 
1^  the  very  time  she  was  gaining  towns,  provinces, 
and  kingdoms  for  them,  at  the  price  of  her  owa 
rain,  and  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  na^ 
tional  interest.  The  treatise  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Allies,  appeared  on  the  87th  November  1711$ 
while  the  question  of  peace  and  war  was  depend-^ 
ing  before  Parliament.  Four  editions  were  devour- 
ed by  the  public  in  the  space  of  a  week,  and  per- 
haps no  production  of  the  kind  ever  produced  so 
Strong  aq  effect  upon  general  opinion.  It  was  the 
text-book  from  which  the  ministerial  members  ia 
the  House  of  Commons  quoted  their  facts,  and 
drew  their  arguments ;  while  the  Whigs,  on  the 
contrary,  threatened  to  bring  the  author  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  by  the  junctioa 
of  Lord  Nottingham,  that  party  had  acquired  a 
temporary  superiority.  But  Swift  did  not,  upon 
this  occasion,  gain  the  painful  distinction  of  pro- 
icription,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  repeatedly 
subjected.  While  Walpole  and  Aislabie  ha» 
rangued  against  him,  the  ministers  employed  the 
pen  which  they  had  found  so  forcible,  in  drawing 
up  the  celebrated  Representation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  State  of  the  Natien,  and  tb^ 
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subsequent  Address  of  Thanks  to  the  Queen,  twtf 
state-papers  of  the  utmost  importance. 

While  thus  extending  and  confirming  his  in- 
terest with  the  party  which  was  in  power,  it  fol- 
lowed, almost  necessarily,  that  Swift  became  gra« 
dually  estranged  from  those  friends  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  been  familiar.  The  coldness 
which  arose  between  him  and  Addison,  may  be 
traced  from  passages  in  the  Journal,  and  seems  t6 
have  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  In* 
deed,  when  politics  occasion  dissension  betweea 
two  men  of  generous  spirit,  he  who  is  opposed 
to  the  party  in  power  i^  for  that  single  reason  the 
QQCtst  ready  to  take  otfence.  Swift  had  used  every 
effort  consistent  with  the  line  of  political  conduct 
which  he  had  adopted,  to  propitiate  his  friends  of 
the  Whig  party.  Congreve,  Rowe,  and  Philips^ 
experienced  in  their  turn  the  benefits  of  his  inter- 
cession, and  it  appears  that  he  was  really  anxious 
lo  have  been  of  service  to  Steele.  Against  this 
ardent  and  ready  writer  the  ministers  entertained 
a  deep  antipathy.,  He  had  pubUshed  in  his  Tal- 
ler a  very  poignant  satire  against  the  new  admi- 
nistration^  [written  by  Henley]  in  which,  under  the 
allegory  of  a  change  of  management  at  a  theatre» 
Harley  is  represented  as  a  deep  intriguer,  who  had 
Worked  himself  into  the  direction  of  the  stage,  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  good  old  British  actors^ 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  pretenders.  This 
and  similar  attacks  upon  government^  ocoasioMd 
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Steele  being  deprived  of  his  office  of  Gazetteer.  It 
is  stated  by  Swift,  and  I  have  found  it  nowhere 
contradicted,  that  he  interceded  with  ministers 
at  this  crisis  in  behalf  of  Steele,  who,  through 
his  intercession,  was  permitted  to  retain  his  other 
post  of  commissioner  of  stamp-duties.  So  far^ 
therefore,  the  balance  of  obligation  was  against 
Steele.  But,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases» 
that  author's  warm  interference  in  politics  drevr 
upon  him  personal  abuse  in  several  papers  of  the 
Examiner,  which  was  then  the  official  organ  of 
the  ministerial  party.  These  Steele  seems  to  have 
imputed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  his 
alienated  friend;  and  in  the  Guardian,  No.  59, 
he  alludes  to  Swift  with  assumed  contempt,  and 
classes  him  as  a  reputed  author  of  the  Examiner 
along  with  Mrs  Manley,  of  whose  character,  ia 
the  same  sentence,  he  pronounces  the  infamy : 
Swift  adds,  that  he  charged  him  with  infidelity, 
but  the  passage  was  afterwards  softened  or  omitted. 
This  was  the  first  open  blow,-^a  blow  for  which 
no  occasion  was  given,  unless  we  suppose,  with 
the  annotator  on  the  Tatlers,  that  Swift,  although 
not  at  tbat  time  the  editor  of  the  Examiners, 
either  countenanced  or  failed  to  expunge  those 
personal  reflections  of  which  Steele  complain- 
ed. Swift,  who  appears  keenly  to  have  felt  the 
^nsult,  wrote  a  letter  of  exculpation  to  Addi- 
son, in  which  he  disclaimed  all  concern  with 
the  Examiner^  declared  himself  a  stranger  to 
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the  author,  and  charged  Steele  with  iojugtice 
and  ingratitude  in  attacking,  without  any  previ- 
ous request  of  explanation,  a  friend,  at  whose  eur 
treaty  and  intercession  he  had  been  suffered  to 
retain  his  office.  This  produced  a  petulant  re* 
ply  from  Steele,  in  which  he  told  Swift  that  the 
ministers  ^^  laughed  at  him,''  if  they  made  him 
believe  they  had  kept  Steele  in  his  office  at  his  in«- 
tercession ;  that  if  Swift  had  ever  spoken  in  his 
favour,  he  was  glad  he  had  treated  him  with  rer 
spect,  although  he  still  believed  he  was  an  acc(m»- 
plice  of  the  Examiner ;  and  he  accuses  Swift  of 
duplicity  and  evasion,  in  his  mode  of  denying  that 
eonnection.  To  this  Swift  returned  a  very  an- 
gry vindication,  in  which  he  alleged,  that,  through 
his  interest,  the  Lord  Treasurer  had  appointed  a 
meeting  with  Steele,  without  requiring  him  to 
sacrifice  any  friend  or  principle,  but  that  Steele 
had  broken  his  appointment;  and  he  adds,  that  he 
himself  had  not  the  least  hand  in  writing  any  of  the 
Examiners  ;  had  never  exchanged  a  syllable  with 
the  supposed  author  (Oldisworth)  in  his  life,  nor 
ever  seen  him  above  twice,  and  that  in  mixed 
company.^  Under  this  explanation,  the  blame  of 

*  This  is  confirmed  bj  what  he  tells  Stella,  whom  ,ke  was  uq- 
der  no  tcanptation  to  decei?e :— ^'  He  (Oldisworth)  is  an  !»• 
Ceoions  fdiow,  but  the  most  confounded  lain  coxcomb  in  tbe 
world,  so  that  I  dare  not  let  him  see  me,  nor  am  acquainted 
with  him."— This  was  on  Uth  March  1712-13^  juit  heton 
liU  broach  with  Steele.    Vol  IIL  p.  183. 
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the  open  breach  must  remain  with  Steele,  who,  ex- 
cited by  a  groundless  suspicion,  attacked  in  pub- 
lic the  friend  who  had  struggled  in  private  to  pro- 
tect his  interests,  and  that  without  soliciting  either 
mnicable  explanation  or  apology.  Modem  edi- 
tors have  indeed  doubted,  with  Steele,  the  truth  of 
Swift's  assertions,  of  his  being  totally  unconnect-  . 
ed  with  the  Examiner ;  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  glean  evidence  to  the  contrary,  from  his 
Journal  to  Stella,  in  which  he  mentions,  upon  dif«- 
ferent  occasions,  correcting  the  pieces  of  inferior 
Bgents,  and  conducting  in  secret  the  subordinate 
paper  warfare  which  was  maintained  between  the 
parties.  But  the  admittance  of  such  reasoning 
would  make  Swift  as  justly  liable  for  the  whole  scur- 
rility, without  exception,  (and  it  was  no  small  quan- 
tity,) with  which  the  Tory  pamphleteers  of  the 
time  bespattered  the  opposite  party.  Besides,  if 
the  Journal  be  taken  for  evidence,  it  will  appear 
fhom  that  authority,  that  the  Elxaminers  were  not 
tinder  Swift's  controul,  for  he  regrets  not  being 
able  to  soften  the  reflections  which  they  cast  upon 
Marlborough.*  A  suspicion,  therefore,  of  so  vague 
a  nature,  furnishes  no  ground  for  disputing  the  so- 
lemn averment  of  Swift  himself,  who,  as  he  lay 
under  no  obligation  to  Steele,  was  not  surely  under 
temptation  to  pledge  himself  unnecessarily  to  a 

•  Vol.  IB.  p.  2J. 
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direct  and  pMlLtive  fiEdsehood.  That  he  interceded 
for  Steele  is  cerUtftif  ^'^jid  w|iy  he  should  be  sus» 
pected  of  privately  injuring  b^\  libels  the  man 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve/ <yiil  require 
both  proof  and  explanation,  ere  it  can  be  recorded 
to  the  prejudice  of  Swift's  character.  It  is,  how- 
cver,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  their  subset 
quent  controversy,  Swift  should  have  so  totally 
forgotten  their  former  friendship  in  their  preseat 
animosity. 

Meantime,  if,  in  one  instance,  a  friend  had 
misconstrued  his  attempts  to  serve  him,  he  was 
successful  in  the  acquisition  of  others,  who  unit- 
ed with  him  in  their  sentiments  on  public  af- 
fairs. The  formation  of  the  Society  of  Brothers, 
consisting  of  men  of  the  first  rank  and  most  emi- 
nent talents  amOng  the  Tories,  who  agreed  to  call 
themselves  by  the  fraternal  title,  was  accomplished 
under  his  auspices.  It  was  by  their  assistance,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  political  faction,  and  during  much 
business,  more  or  less  dependant  upon  his  person- 
al labour.  Swift  meditated  a  task  so  gigantic  as  to 
limit  and  fix  the  English  tongue  by  a  general  stan- 
dard, to  be  ascertained  by  a  society  resembling 
the  French  academy.  The  antiquities  of  our 
language  had  been  no  part  of  Swift's  study ;  and 
he  obviously  shews  an  ignorance  of  the  leading  iact, 
that  the  present  speech  of  England  did  not,^properly 
ispeaking,  exist  as  a  language  until  about  the  tiipe 
of  Edward  III.,  when  mutual  convenience  had  ac- 
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complished  a  compound  betwixt  the  French^  which 
was  the  exclusive  dialect  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
Saxon,  which  was  spoken  by  the  inferior  orders. 
The  golden  period  of  our  language  he  conceiveft 
to  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  1642.  Yet  those  who  consider,  on  the  one- 
*  kand,  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  English  of 
that  period,  and  on  the  other  the  quaint  affec- 
tations which  have  since  become  obsolete,  will 
see  no  better  reason  for  fixing  upon  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  than  on  any  which  has  succeeded  it,  at 
the  most  improved  period  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  subsequent  enlargement  of  science  has  render* 
ed  a  proportional  addition'to  our  vocabulary  alto- 
gether indispensable ;  and  phrases  at  first  introdu- 
ced as  the  language  of  philosophy,  are  aptly  and 
properly  employed  in  oblique  and  metaphorical 
seases,  until  they  become  a  part  of  our  ordinary 
speech.  And  this  gradual  progress  of  improvement^ 
of  enlargement  at  least,  must  continue  to  influence 
oar  language,  until  the  pitch  of  national  improve- 
ment shall  be  attained  and  passed,  and  until  authorl^ 
as  well  as  the  public,  to  whom  they  address  them- 
selves, shall  look  back  unanimously  toward  the 
compositions  of  some  particular  period,  as  what 
must  ever  be  the  objects  of  their  imitation,  but 
never  of  their  successful  rivalry.  An  asra  like 
this  seems  to  have  taken  place,  both  in  Spain  and 
Ittly,  where  the  necessity  of  composing  in  the 
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Mtme  langtiage*  and  upon  the  same  plan  whick 
was  used  by  their  ancestors,  hw  indeed  fixed  the 
dialect,  but  has,  at  the  same  time,  neutralised 
the  genius  of  those  writers  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
employed.  The  utility,  therefore,  cf[  a  society 
Whose  statutes  should  fix  down  the  present  gene^ 
ration  to  use  the  very  language,  which,  under 
different  circumstances,  and  when  knowledge  waft 
less  generally  diffused,  was  used  by  their  fore£i- 
thers,  may  be  greatly  questioned.  Of  the  prac- 
ticabiiity  of  the  scheme,  Dr  Johnson  has  justly 
observed,  that  every  man  would  have  been  wil- 
ling, and  many  would  have  been  proud  to  di»» 
6bey  the  decrees  of  the  proposed  academy,  anA 
that  the  institution  being  renewed  by  successive 
elections,  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  differed  from 
Itself.  There  is  but  one  mode  in  which*  the  maa 
of  literature  can  contribute  to  the  purity  and  sta* 
bility  of  language,  and  in  this  the  success  of  Sw^ 
himself  has  been  at  least  equal  to  aU  that  mighi 
have  been  expected  from  his  projected  institution* 
This  can  only  be  by  such  careful  selection  of  w6rds^ 
^Itid  Beduloub  alftention  to  style,  as  may  attract  at 
fjfUilCfe  the  approbation  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
betMne  the  object  of  imitation  to  his  successors* 
It  is  upon  the  permanent  popularity  of  an  author 
«lone>  that  his  influence  upon  the  speech  of  suo^ 
teeeidi'ng  ages  can  be  founded ;  and  when  that  po» 
fmlarity  rests  tipon  the  sure  basis  of  literary  meril^ 
las  lai]^;Mge  #111  remain  curreot  Md  uUdli^^iUe^ 


not  only  from  its  own  purity^  but  because  it  te 
used  in  writings  with  which  it  would  be  a  disgraM 
Hot  to  be  intimately  acquainted. 

Swift's  letter  to  the  lord-treasurer  upon  tfaii 
subject  was  published  in  May  1712>  and  IlK 
reception  it  met  with  might  have  convinced  thti 
author  for  what  a  refractory  class  of  subjects 
he  was  proposing  a  legislation  and  constitu* 
tion.  Various  answers  were  published  to  httf 
proposal,  all  tending  to  impugn  the  authority 
of  the  institution,  ere  it  was  yet  embodied,  and 
several  intimating,  with  the  usual  t^ndour  of  dilh 
putants,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  author  waft 
to  create  for  himself  an  office  of  power  and  of  pro^ 
fit;^  for  such  is  the  alchemy  of  faction,  whetheir 


•  At  the  end  of  the  Uth  Medley,  Uih  May  1719,  appear. 
^  the  following  ungular  notice :  '*  In  a  few  days  will  be  pii%L 
lithed  an  improvement  of  the  Reterend  Dr  Jonathan  Sirifl% 
late  Proposal  to  the  Most  Honourable  die  Lord  High  Treasmv 
«ry  for  correcting,  improTing,  and  ascertaining  the  EnglM 
tongne ;  wheriein,  beside  abmidance  of  oUkt  partienlart,  will 
be  more  clearly  sliewn,  that,  to  erect  an  academy  of  nndk  wmL^ 
Wh0|  (by  being  no  Chrbtiani,)  haye  nnhappily  prerented  their 
ecclesiastical  preferment ;  or,  (by  being  bnfibons  and  seandat- 
bearera,)  can  neYcr  eipect  the  employment  of  an  enroy  f^^oti 
those  who  prefer  snch  serrices  at  home,  to  the  doing  them  ao 
lerrice  abroad;  and  that  to  grre  them  good  pensions,  is  tile 
tme  and  only  method  towards  the  end  proposed,  in  a  letter  tea 
gentlonan,  who  mistook  the  doctor's  project.**  And  in  the 
snccoediogMcdlej  waa  this  advei^tiiflnient :  ^^  Wherea^y  ibica 
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literary  or  political,  that  it  can  extract  scandal 
out  of  circumstances  the  most  innocent  or  laudf 
able.  Meanwhile  the  lord-treasurer,  according  td 
his  wonted  custom,  gave  fair  promises,  but  no* 
thing  more :  and  thus  fell  to  the  ground  a  proposal 
in  which,  as  in  many  other  cases,  an  inadequate 

.  remedy  is  proposed  for  an  evil,  which,  if  indeed 
it  be  a  real  one,  is  inherent  in  the  progressive 
rtate  of  society.     There  is  every  reason  to  thiokt 

,  that  Swift  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  small 
TocabuUry,  entitled,  ^^  An  Explanation  of  diffi- 
cult English  words,''  may  havd  been  compiled  by 
him  on  this  occasion.  The  manuscript  is  impeif^ 
fect^  and  of  little  value,  unless  in  point  of  curiosi* 
ty.* 


Wkj  last,  there  has  been  pablished  a  Tcry  ingenious  pamphletj^ 
mtitled,  Reasons  for  not  correcting,  &c.  which  was  advertised 
Id  my  paper  of  Monldaj  last,  and  was  intended  to  be  published 
the  Mondaj  following." 

^  It  was  found  among  Dr  Lyons*  manuscripts,  and  is  now 
fcefdre  the  editor.  It  seems  to  have  occupied  some  time  and 
mttention,  as  it  is  alphabetically  arranged,  and  addition^  occur 
from  space  to  space  upon  the  blank  pages.  It  is,  howeTer^ 
obvious,  as  in  the  notes  upon  Milton,  either  that  the  D^n  had 
tt  mean  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  Tocabulary  was  addres- 
sed, or  else  that  words  derived  from  the  Latin  had  been  in  Ter^r 
rare  use  at  that  period.  A  few  exam|}lcs,  taken  at  random^  will 
jpmke  this  evident. 

A 

Abbreviaiionf  a  shorteoiag. 
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The  Letter  on  the  Eoglish  Language  is  th^ 
^y  purely  lite/ary  publication  which  Swift  had 
leisure  to- produce  during  this  bustling  period^, 
for  the  republication  of  the  Miscellanies^  whic^ 
took  place  in  171 1»  contain  nothing  new.  Thejf* 
were  published  for  John  Morphew,  without  SufiftV 
name,  and  apparently  without  his  knowledge^  bu^ 
in  a  respectable  form,  and  with  a  preface,  indicate 
ing  the  author,  and  apologizing  for  the  liberty 
of  giving  these  pieces  to  the  world  without  his 
consent.  We  have  seen  that  Swift  himself  de^i 
signed  such  a  publication,  but  he  had  probably 
given  up  his  purpose  when  he  found  himself 
engaged  in  writing  political  tracts,  which  would 


!««i 


Abetiy  to  stand  by,  to  defend. 
Abrogate^  to  disannul,  make  void,  caooel. 
Accession,  a  coming  or  arriTing  to. 
jkcumulatey  to  heap  up,  &c. 

B 

-  Bacckanalsj  drunken  feasts  of  Bacchus* 
.Bokfuij  dismal. 

BaUoi,  the  balls  that  Totes  are  giten  by  in  VenlAu 

Baiialiay  order  of  battle,  &c. 

C 
Cabal,  a  prirate  club  or  company. 
Cadence,  the  tone,  or  accent,  or  sound* 
Ctf^oley  to  flatter,  wheedle,  &Cr  kc. 

The  Tocabulary,  so  far  as  preserved,  only  reaches  letter  N^ 
and  may  contain  from  a  thousand  to  fiftean  hundred  words* 
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arrange  but  indifferently  with  <^  The  Conte^  m 
Athens  and  Rome/'  He  disowns  Morphe w's  Mit* 
odlanies  in  his  journal,  yet  expresses  his  doubts 
that  Tooke,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  oo 
iki^  subject  of  such  a  publication,  was  at  the  hot* 
tbm  of  the  undertaking.  There  may  still  be  some 
room  lo  believe,  considering  his  habitual  and  mjrs* 
t6riou3  circumspection  on  these  occasions^  tfaaft 
the  book  was  not  absolutely  a  pimcy. 

We  cannot  account  the  history  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  Was  undertaken  by  Swift  aboo* 
tHis^  time^  a  purely  literary  composition.    The: 
mintfHef s,  who  had  designed  to  lay  the  foundadoii 
of  tfaeit  power  in  that  treaty,  soon  saw  themseiTes: 
assailed  from  the  vantage-ground  which  it  afford- 
ed to  the  opposition.     Swift,  whose  popular  ar- 
guments had  reconciled  the  people  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  peace,  was  now   required   to  conci- 
liate their  good  opinion  of  its  conditions.     Hig 
work,  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  history  of  the 
four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  ac- 
cordingly commenced,   and,   from  various  pas- 
sages in  his  journal^  appears  to  have  occupied 
much  of  his  time  about  this  period.     But  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  who  now  quarrelled  upon  every 
occasion,  could  not  agree  upon  the  light  in  which 
particular  incidents  were  to  be  represented^  and 
the  publication  was  postponed  against  the  opi- 
nion of  the  author^  who  conceived  it  might  have 


« 
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been   of  coosid^rable  service  to  \he  miualerial 
^use,* 

If  Swift  was  ladn^elf  interrupted  in  the  cateet 
of  general  literatures  no  part  oi  his  character  is 
more  admirable  than  his  aeal  in  as»sting  and 
bringing  forward  all  who  seiemed  to  cultivate  itt 
^fts  with  success.  He  relieyed  the  necessitous!^ 
be  supported  the  dependent,  and  insisted  that 
Oiore  distinguished  genius  should  receive  from  hit 
powerful  friends,  that  kindness  and  distinction  to 
which  it  is  so  well  entitled.  Congreve,  a  Whig  in 
politics,  and  who  apprehended  being  deprived  of 
his  office  under  government,  was  treated  by  Hai*^ 
ley,  at  Swift's  request,  with  such  marked  regard 
and  assurance  of  protection,  as  excited  his  «sto»» 
nishment,  while  it  allayed  his  apprehensions,  j* 
^  And  thus  "  says  Swift,  with  the  complacence  of 
conscious  virtue,  *^  I  have  made  a  worthy  man 
easy,  and  that's  a  good  day's  work/'|   He  obtaion 


*  In  liis  letter  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  8th  July  1713,  he  sayi, 
<^  I  Terily  think  if  the  thing  jou  know  of  had  been  published 
just  npon  the  peace,  the  ministrj  might  liaye  aToided  what  liair 
rtace  happened.'*    Vol.  XVI.  p.  74. 

f  Journal  to  Stella,  Kd  June  1711,  Vol.  IL  p.  283. 

j:  Of  thil,  among  many  others,  take  the  following  instances : 
Journal,  Feb.  13,  1712.  ^^  I  dined  to-day  with  our  society, 
atkb  greatest  dinner  I  hate  eyer  seen.  It  was  at  Jack  Hill'S| 
the  governor  of  Dunkirk.  I  ga?e  an  account  of  sixty  guineas 
I  had  collcete^  and  am  to  giye  them  away  to  two  authors 
to-morrow.  And  lord-treasurer  has  promised  me  one  hundred 
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ed  also  for  the  amiable  Parnell,  that  prompt  af^ 
tention  which  is  most  flattering  to  the  modesty  ot 
merit.  At  court,  he  contrived  that  the  lord-trea* 
surer  should  make  the  first  advances  to  the  man 
of  letters,  and  thus,  as  he  boasts  to  Stella,  made 
the  minister  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  Par- 
nell,  not  Pamell  with  the  minister.*  Pope,  wha 
was  now  labouring  on  his  Homer,  experien- 
ced that  warm  and  effectual  support  which  is  ac- 


pounds  to  reward  some  others.**— >13t]i*     ^^  I  was  to  see  apoor 

poet,  one  Mr  Diaper,  in  a  nasty  garret,  lery  sick.     I  pure 

liini  twenty  guineas  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  disposed  the 

otlier  siity  to  two  other  authors.— In  that  of  March  90th,  ^  I 

was  naming  some  time  ago,  to  a  certain  |)erson,  anotlier  certaia 

person,  that  was  Tery  deserving,  and  poor,  and  sickly ;  aad 

the  other,  that  first  certain  person,  gaie  me  one  hundred  pounds 

to  giTe  the  other.    The  person  who  is  to  have  it  never  saw  the 

giver,  nor  expects  one  farthing,  nor  has  the  least  knowledfe 

or  imagination  of  it ;  so  I  believe  it  will  be  a  very  agreeable 

surprise  ;  for  I  think  it  a  handsome  present  enough.     I  paid 

the  1001.  this  evening,  and  it  was  a  great  susprise  to  the  receiver." 

•  Journal  to  Stella,  3l8t  January  1712-13.  ^^  I  contrived  it 

•o,  that  Lord.Treasurcr  came  to  mc  and  asked,  (I  had  Pamell 

by  me,)  whether  that  was  Dr  Parnell,  and  spoke  to  him  with 

great  kindness."  Vol.  III.  p.  159.     Dr  Delany  has  given  the 

anecdote  too  high  a  colouring,  and  certainly  injured  the  grace 

of  the  compliment,  by  supposing  that  Swift  made  Lord  Oxford^ 

^^  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  \ialk  with  his  Treasurer's  staff  from 

room  to  room  through  his  own  lev^e,  inquiring  which  was  Dc 

Pimell."     Observations  on  Orrery's  Remarks^  p.  28.    The 

attention  was  in  the  real  case  simple  and  delicate ;  in  the  other 

it  would  have  been  affected  and  ostentatious.    * 
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Itnowleged  in  the  preface  to  the  Iliad ;  *  and  thd 
foundation  was  laid  of  the  memorable  friendship, 
which  lasted  until  the  conclusion  of  their  lives.  It 
was  by  Swift's  interest  that  Gay  was  made  known 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  obtained  his  patronage* 
Arbuthnot,  although  he  needed  not  our  authored 
recommendation,  having  established  himself  hy 
his  professional  merit,  enjoyed  in  the  most  inti- 
mate degree  the  pleasure  and  advantage  which 
were  afforded  by  his  society.  Berkeley,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  owed  to  Swift 
those  introductions  which  placed  him  in  the  way 
of  promotion.     <'  This  I  think,*'  said  Swift  upon 
that  occasion,  '^  I  am  bound  to,  in  honour  and 
conscience,  to  use  all  my  little  credit  towards  help« 
ing  forward  men  of  worth  in  the  world.^'f    In 
like  manner,  he  recommended  Rowe  to  a  post 
finder  government;    and  although    Prior,    with 
whom  he  lived  in  strict  intimacy,  had  no  occasion 
for  his  services  during  the  reign  in  which  he 
flourished  as  a  political  character  of  eminence, 
yet,  in  that  which  followed,  he  received,  dur- 
ing his  distresses,  the  most  effectual  support  from 
Swift's  experienced  friendship.     With  such  lite- 
rary friends  and  associates.  Swift  might  well  de- 
jpise  the  abuse  of  Dennis,  Oldmixon,  and  Smed^ 


^  See  p.  140. 

i  Journali  ISth  April  1713.  Vol.  III.  {.iQ6. 
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|ejt  eudure  the  enmity  of  Steele,  and  eveu  tbf 
estrangement  of  Addison.^  His  attentiim  w«9 
kindly  and  willingly  extended,  even  where  liters 
ry  merit  was  less  remarkable.  Dr  King»  notwith^ 
standing  his  having  been  Swift^s  personal  ant^gcH 
Qistsf  was  made  Gazetteer  through  his  influenqf^ 
Pii4[>er  and  others  were  relieved  under  the  pre^^ 
sure  of  poverty ;  and  Harrison  was  placed  ivi  a 

^  The  cokln^H  between  those  great  characters,  seems  to  havo 
iMUoenoed  on  Steele's  accouat.  94di  October  1710,  Swift  cx» 
pressed  his  wishea  to  Addison  to  mediate  with  the  ministan  fai 
Steele's  forovr,  but  his  offer  was  dryly  reoeiTed*  See  Vol.  U, 
p.  55.  On  the  14th  December,  (Ibid.  p.  1090  the  breach  seems 
to  haiTe  grown  wider,  for  Swift  obserres,  ^^  Mr  Addison  and  I 
tie  different  ae  black  and  white,  and  I  believe  our  friendship 
will  go  off  by  this  damned  boeiness  of  party.  He  cannot  bear 
se^g  me  fall  in  so  with  the  ministry  ;  bat  I  love  him  stiU  as 
much  as  ever,  though,  we  seldom  meet."  And  again  on  the  fol^ 
lowing  day,  (p.  110.)  he  .blames  Addison  as  having  been  tbt 
means  of  preyenting  Steele's  accommodation  with  the  ministry. 
And  shortly  after  the  estrangement,  for  it  cannot  be  termed  a 
quarrel,  reached  its  highest  point,  '^  I  called  at  the  coflfee. 
bome,  where  I  had  not  been  in  a  week,  and  talked  coldly  a* 
while  with  Mr  Addison  ;  all  our  friendship  and  deamess  ai0 
off:  weareciTil  acquaintance,  talk  words  of  course,  of  whenift 
shall  meet,  and  that's  all.  Is  it  not  odd  ?  but  I  think  he  has 
^ised  me  ill,  and  I  haye  used  him  too  well,  at  least  his  friend 
Sioele."  Addison  and  Swift,  however,  continued  to  meet  oe- 
^ionally,  notwithstanding  their  difference,  and  a  foundatioa 
was  luckily  left  for  the  reconciliation  which  afterwards  took 
place  between  them. 

t  See  p.  S6p  aad  Vid.  XI.  p.  m 
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ntaation  to  have  advanced  his  fortune,  had  life 
been  spared  to  him.  The  early  death  of  this 
yoang  man,  who  had  been  recommended  to  Smft 
by  Addison,  was  bewailed  by  his  patron  in  terms 
which,  from  their  plain  and  aflfecting  simplicity, 
shew  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  those  whom 
he  honoured  by  his  protection.* 

The  benefit  of  Swift's  protection  was  not  limit- 
ed to  literary  characters.  All  his  friends,  and 
even  the  friends  of  those  friends  who  had  occa- 
sion for  his  good  offices,  Bernage,  Beaumont,  and 
many  others,  had  the  benefit  of  his  intercession. 
He  made  the  fortune  of  Barber  the  printer,  who 
became  afterwards  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  a 
man  of  great  wealth.  He  recommended  Dr 
Freind  to  be  physician-general  in  the  army  in 
Spain.  In  short,  he  laid  the  basis  of  that  list  of 
upwards  of  forty  persons,  inchiding  many  of  the 
highest  respectability,  both  in  point  of  fortune  and 
talents,  whom  he  had  a  right  afterwards  to  consider 


*  *'  14th.  I  took  Parnell  thii  morning,  and  wo  walked  to  see 
poor  Harrison.  I  had  the  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.  I  told 
PameU  I  was  afraid  to  knock  at  the  door  ;  my  nfind  misgave 
me.  I  did  knock,  and  his  man  in  tears  told  me  his  master  was 
deirf  ao  koiHP  before.  Think  what  grief  this  is  to  me !  I  could 
not  diMwitk  Lord  Treasurer,  uor  anywhere  else,  but  got  a  bit 
W  nmi  towards  the  e? ening.  Nq  loss  ever  grieved  me  so  much ; 
poor  cpeature  i  Pray  God  Almighty  bless  you.  Adieu.  I  send 
this  away  to-night^  and  I  am  sorry  it  mt^st  go  while  I  am  in  so 
snach  giief/ 

TOL.  I.  X, 
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at  his  debtors,  and,  accordiog  to  their  codflud 
towards  him,  to  .  distiiiguisli  into  the  classes  oC 
grateful,  ungrateful,  and  dubious.  In  short,  as  be 
expresses  it  in  his  journal  to  St<41a,  he  found  bioiH 
nelf  able  to  forward  the  interest  of  every  one  ex^ 
eepting  only  his  own. 

While,  indeed.  Swift  ei^oyed  so  ample  a  powet 
oyer  the  fortune  of  others,  his  own,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  public,  and  no  doubt  to  his  internal  dis^ 
appointment,  remained  entirely  stationary.     The 
ministers,  who  admitted  him  to  their  inmost  coa« 
iidence,  and  shared  with  him  at  once  their  hours 
of  business  and  of  relaxation,  appeared  to  have 
forgotten,  while  disposing  of  numerous  church 
preferments,  that  the  chief  pillar  of  their  cause,  so 
far  as  it  depended  upon  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  was  only  an  Irish  vicar,  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  poor  prebendary.     Swift,  who  disdained  to 
solicit  the  advailcement  which  he  considered  ak 
his  due,,  seems  4o  have  imputed  for  a  time  the  de* 
lay  of  its  arrival  to  the  habits  of  procrastination 
peculiar  to  Harley,  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
ministry  to  raise  him  to  such  a  dignified  situation 
in  the  church,  as  might  limit  in  its  consequence 
.  his  opportunities  of  afibrding  them  assistance  in 
their  politics.     But  when  in  their,  intipiacy  thejr 
called  him  Jonathan,  and  he  retortedi  thai  he  sap» 
posed  they  would  leave   him  Jonathan  as  they 
found  him,  the  expression  indirectly  iniplied  ex:- 
pectation  as  well  as  reproach ;  nor  did  all  the 
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kjudness  and  complacence  of  the  lord-tr^asii- 
rer  prevent  Swift  from  expressing  peevishness 
po  the  delay  which  occurred  in  making  soav^ 
bonourable  provision  for  his  future  life.^  Bat 
i^iere  was  a  lion  in  the  path,  and  the  ministers 
\)^re  deficient  in  the  power  necessary  to  do  iii 
Swift's  favour  what  we  must  suppose  they  ha4 
sincerely  at  heart.  Th^  real  obstacle  was  tfaf 
prejudice  entertained  by  Queen  Anne  against  the 
WWtnest  literary  supporter  of  her  administration; 


*  He  expiesses  limself  to  Stella  on  his  hopea  of  piefenneat 
at  first  with  great  cautioiu  16th  January  1710-11*  ^^  It  is  the 
lastsallj  I  sh^I  eTer  make,  but  I  hope  it  will  turn  to  some  ac» 
connt.  I  hate  done  more  for  these,  and  I  think  they  are  more 
honest  than  the  last :  however,  I  will  not  be  disappointed.  I 
wovM  make  M«  D.  and  me  easy,  and  I  never  desired  more." 
VoL  1I»  p.  14&  24th  January.  ^^  My  new  friends  are  Teiy 
kindy  and  I  have  promises  enough,  but  I  do  not  count  upon 
them."  Ibid.  p.  166.  May  23,  1711.  <<  To  return  without 
tome  mark  of  distinction,  would  look  extremely  little,  and  I 
would  Hkltfwfae  ^dly  be  somewhat  richer  than  I  am."  Ibid, 
p. ^64*  From  a  passage,  July  1, 1711,  it  would  seem  Stella 
ted  grown  impatieut,  had  expressed  regret  at  his  journey,  and 
-conndered  him  as  ill  used  by  ministers,  for  he  says  in  their  ?in- 
dication.  ^^  1  had  no  offers  of  any  H?ing.  Lord  Keeper  told 
me  some  months  ago,  he  would  give  me  one  when  'I  pleased,  but 
I  tdld  him  t  Would  not  take  any  from  him,  and  the  secretary 
ioM  mk  iht  btkerday he  had  refused  a  Tery  good  pne  for  me; 
Imtit  was  ina  place  he  did. not  like,  and  [know-nothing  of  get- 
ting any  thing  h^^^  and  if  they  would  giie  me  leaic,  I  would 
eome  ofer  just  now***    Ibid.  p.  304. 
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All  princes  are  necessarily  edacated  in  ceremoniab 
and  formalities,  and  those  of  weaker  minds  sd* 
dom  can  stir  beyond  their  magic  circle.  Queen 
Anne  was  of  the  latter  description,  and  was  hence 
led  to  consider  a  breach  of  decorum,  or  a  depar- 
ture from  professional  character  and  etiquette,  as 
equivalent  to  a  heinous  offence  against  moralsl 
Swift  was  now  to  experience  the  truth  of  Attar- 
bury's  prophecy,  made  while  the  author  of  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub  was  yet  unknown.  •«  He  hath 
reason  to  conceal  himself  because  of  the  profane 
strokes  in  that  piece,  which  would  do  his  repu- 
tation and  interest  in  the  world  nfore  harm  than 
his  wit  can  do  him  good/'*  While  the  author  was 
generally  accounted  a  Whig,  Sharpe  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  was  in  many  respects  Queen  Anne's 
spiritual  counsellor,  conceived  he  was  at  once  dis- 
charging his  conscience  and  serving  the  high 
church  party,  by  painting  the  T^le  of  a  Tub  as  a 
ridicule  upon  religion  in  general,  and  the  writer 
as  little  better  than  an  infidel,  who  at  once  had 
disgraced  his  sacred  order  by  profligate  levi- 
ty, and  sapped  the  foundations  of  revealed  reli- 
gion :  ^  scoffer,  in  $hort,  and  a  deist,  altoge(ber 
undeserving  of  church  preferfnent.  This  was  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  which,  besides  that  the  firsb 
part  of  the  charge  was  not  actually  void  of  truths 
was  otherwise  exactly  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 

•  Letter  to  Bishop  Trelawnej. 


tOKttper  of  uprincessywhoallegedt  as  one  reason  ibr 

.  changing  her  prime-minUter,  that  he  had  appeared 

before  her  in  a  tie-wig  instead  of  a  fuIUbottom. 

The  prejodifte  which  Sharpens  representation  ex-^ 

42ited  appears  to  have  been  deeply  imprinted  upon 

.  jthe  Queen's  mind  from  the  beginning  of  Harley's 

;;«dministration.    For  although  the  Lord  Treasurer 

.  pn^KMied  as  a  natural  consequence  of  Swift's  high 

.ifivour  with  the  ministers^  that  he  should  be  pre- 

}  tented  to  the  Queen^  yet  the  introduction  ni^as 

.4elayed^  and  at  length  laid  asidet  without  any 

reason  being  assigned,^  a  circumstance  which 

plainly  implied,  that  the  Queen  declined  so  far  to 

grace  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.    But  if  the 

reasoning  or  importunity  of  the  ministers  could 

have  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Queen  in  this 

.^  particular^  Swift's  imprudent  seal  in  their  behalf 

l)ad  roused  against  him  a  more  formidable  enemy 

tban.the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  passions  much 

. ' jf  ■.■»■   '"  ' 

^  ;  •  Tk^  ndDisttn  eipmisd  a  reBolodoa  that«  Swift  should 

/pVfach  befoie  tbe  Qneeo,  (VoL  III.  p.  108,)  and  Harlej  men- 

iionfd  his  intention  of  introducing  him.    But  neither  of  these 

Inddents  took  place.    January  1710.11.  <^  Mr  Harlej  of  hitt 

'lias  iaid  nothing  of  presenting  me  to  the  Queen.-— I  was  over- 

seen  when  I  mentioned  it  to  you.    Ha  has  such  a  weight  of  af- 

.  fidrs  01  him,  that  he  cannot  mmd  all ;  but  he  tallied  of  it  threa 

.  or  Cofur  ti^nes  to  me,  long  before  I  dropt  it  to  jou." 

It  has.  howeyer,  been  said,  that  the  Dean  received  from  lAe 
Queen  the  beautiful  seal  with  an  Apollo  and  P^asus.    But 
fills  dbnatton  fs  extremely  improbable,  and  the  seal  is  mention^, 
ed  in  his  will  as  the  gift  of  the  Countess  of  Gran?ille. 
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more  irritable  and  vindictive  than  mere  isetl  fyt 
clerical  decomm.    Queen  Anne,  jealous  of  again 
being  subjected  to  the  domination  of  a  singlel  fii* 
vourite,  which  had  been  «o  severely  exercised  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  now  divided  her 
confidence  betwixt  Mrs  Masham,  the  patrbneis 
of  the  Tories>  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  wito 
was  inclined  towards  the  opposite  faction ;  and, 
with  the  petty  craft  of  a  weak  mind,  amused  her- 
self by  balancing  the  strength  of  the  contending 
parties  againsteaoh  other,  in  order  that  both 
might  be  sensible  of  their  dependence  on  her  pdt* 
sonal  favour.  Swift,  although  perfectly  aware  that 
such  was  the  queen's  line  of  policy,  and  that  the 
rude  shocks  which  the  ministers  received  in  the 
House  of  Lords  arose  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  was  rash  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  evil  could  be  remedied,  by  hold- 
ing up  the  favourite,  whose  secret  influence  was  so 
powerful,  as  an  object  of  satirical  contempt.  With 
this  view^  and  using  the  same  medium  of  satii^ 
which  had  been  successful  in  the  case  of  the  8a« 
pient  Partridge,  and  of  Merlin's  prediction,*  he 
wrote  the  "  Windsor  Prophecy/*     In  that  satire 


*  Amoog  the  books  in  Swift's  library,  with  notes  in  Jiis 
own  hand-writing,  occurs  a  copy  of  Nostrodamus's  true  Pro- 
pliecies,  commented  by  Theoph.  Garencieres,  London^  1675L 
He  probably  conualted  such  works,  to  catch  the  mysttcal  mad. 
emblematiGal  stile  of  the  ancient  soothsayers* 
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the  duchess  is  ridiculed  for  the  redness  of  her  hair, 
and  upbraided  as  having  been  privy  to  the  mur-^ 
der  <>f  h^r  first  husband.  It  may  be  doubtecl 
which  imputation  she  accounted  the  most  crud 
insult,  especially  since  the  first  charge  was  undo- 
iliable,  and  the  second  only  arose  from  the  malice 
of  the  poet.  The  prophecy  was  printed,  and 
ilbout  to  be  published,  but«Mrs  Masham,  more 
ative  than  the  ministers  to  the  danger  of  offend'* 
kig'the  queen,  prevented  this  consummation  of 
Sv^*s  imprudence.  The  impression  was  never- 
theless brought  to  the  club  of  Brothers;  and 
as  each'  of  the  sixteen  members  took  twelve 
copies,  it  was,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  so  complete 
an  utterance,  as  altogether  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of'Mrs  Masham's  caution.  *    Having  thus  given 


*  Journal  to  Stella,  ^th  December  1711.  *^  My  prophecj  Is 
printed,  and  will  be  published  after  Christmas  daj.  I  like  (t 
flaiglitilj ;  I  don't  know  how  it  will  pass.  I  bdieye  ererj 
liodj  wiU  guess  it  to  be  mine,  because  it  is  somewhat  in  ttie 
fame  manner  with  that  of  Merlin,  in  the  Miscellanies."  2ith 
December.  <^  I  called  at  noon  at  Mrs  Masham's,  who  d^ired  mft 
not  to  let  the  Prophecy  bo  published,  for  fear  of  angering  tbp 
Queen  about  the  Duchess  of  Somerset ;  so  I  wrote  to  tha  prku 
ter  to  stop  them*  They  haje  been  printed,  and  giyen  about^ 
but  not  sold/'  And  a  little  lower,  he  says,  ^^  I  entertained 
mir  society  at  the  Thatched  House  tarem  to.day  at  dinner  ; 
bnt  brother  Bathurst  sent  for  wine,  the  house  affording  none. 
Hie  printer  had  not  recciTed  my  letter,  and  so  he  brought  us  a 
doaen  a*piece  of  the  Prophecy ;  but  I  ordered  him  to  part  witik 
ao  niaie.    It  is  an  admini)>]e  good  one,  and  people  are  mad  for 
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mortal  offence  to  a  favourite,  of  whom  be  hasfatia-^ 
Keif  recorded,  that  she  had  more  personal  credit 
than  all  the  queen's  servants  put  together,  Swift 
was  not  long  of  feeling  the  eflfects  of  her  resent- 
ment. He  remained  stationary,  like  a  champion  ia 
atale  of  knight  errantry,when,  having  surmounted 
all  apparent  difficulties,  an  invisible  but  irresistible 
force  prevents  him  from  the  full  accomplishment, 
of  the  adventure.  The  promises  of  the  ministeni 
were  in  the  meanwhile  reiterated,  and  doubtless 
with  the  sincere  purpose  of  their  fulfilment.  Ant 
opportunity  occurred  of  making  them  good,  by. 
appointing  Swift  to  the  see  of  Hereford^  which 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Humphry 
Humphreys,  on  the  20th  November  171*.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  lord-treasurer  reconp- 
mended  his  friend  to  the  vacant  mitre ;  and  a  let> 
ter  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  dated  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  bishopric,  certainly  relates  to  the 
same  proposal.  It  is  warm,  cordial,  and  friendly 
in  the  highest  degree.*     But  the  prejudice  excit- 


it"  From  a  letter  to  Mr  Tickell,  if  ritten  several  years  after, 
wards.  Swift  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  his  impro- 
deoce,  in  suffering  this  piece  to  get  abroad,  and  mentions  It  as  a 
•*  thing  which  no  friend  would  publish,"  Vol.  XIX.  jv  385. 
♦  Thursday  morning,  two  o'clock,  January  5,  1712»I9. 
<*  Though  I  hate  not  seen,  yet  I  did  not  fail  to  write  to  lord- 
treasurer.  Son  tua  res  agitur,  dear  Jonathan  ;  It  Is  the  treo- 
snrer^s  cause ;  it  Is  my  cause ;  it  Is  every  man's  cause  who  is 
embarked  on  oar  bottom*    Depend  upon  it,  that  I  never  win 
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€d  by  the  representations  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  powerfully  supported  by  the  entreaties  and 


mtgjboct  any  opportnmty  of  showiiiK  that  true  esteem^  Umi 
^oere  affection,  and  honest  friendship  for  70a,  which  will  fill 
ihe  heart  of  your  faithfal  friend,  Bolinmrokb/'  VoL  XVL 
page45. 

-  i  eonoeiTe  Heieford  to  hate  been  the  object  in  Tiew 
tat  Swift,  at  this  period,  because  the  Tacancj  correspoodi 
with  the  date  of  the  aboTC  letter,  and  because  it  is  twice  men^ 
tioaed  by  Swift*  in  his  Journal,  about  the  same  period* 
ftik  January  171^13.  *'  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  will  not 
be  Bbhop  of  Hereford,  to  the  great  grief  of  himself  and 
iMfe.''  Sdth  January.  Our  BngHsb  bishopric  is  not  yet  dto- 
posed  of.»*  VoL  III.  p.  146,  154.  Upon  the  whole,  I  haTa 
tto  doubt  that  at  this  time  occurred  the  incidents  mentioned  bj 
Mr  Sheridan.  *^  The  ministers,  he  states,  had  recommended 
Swift  to  the  queen,  to  fill  a  racaat  bbhopric  But  the 
Pnchess  of  Somerset,  who  entertained  an  implacable  hatred 
Igainst  him,  determined  to  moTO  hearen  and  earth  to  prevent 
Ui  promotkm  taking  place*  She  first  prevailed  on  the  arch* 
hkhop  of  York  to  oppose  it,  whose  remarkable  expression  to 
the  queen  was,  ^*  That  her  majesty  should  be  sure  that  the  man 
whom 'she  was  going  to  make  a  bishop  was  a  Christian,*'  But 
as  he  could  give  no  better  colour  for  this  surmise,  than  that 
Swift  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  ^^  Tale  of  a  Tub,** 
the  bishop  was  considered  as  acting  officiously,  out  of  too  in. 
discreet  a  seal,  and  his  interposition  was  of  no'  avail.  The 
duchess  then  went  in  person  to  the  queen,  and,  throwing  her. 
•df  on  her  knees,  entreated,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she 
wonld  not  give  the  bishopric  to  Swift ;  at  the  same  time  pre- 
SKnting  to  her  that  excessively  bitter  copy  of  verses,  which 
Swift  had  written  against  her,  called,  <<  The  Windsor  Pro- 
phecj."    The  queen,  upon  reading  them,  was  stung  with  re* 
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tears  of  the  Dachess  of  Somerset,  prevailed  agfliUft 
the  united  influence  of  ministers,  who  seldoV 
united  in  any  thing,  and  the  name  of  Swift  was 
added  to  the  list  of  clergymen  recommended  to 
duecn  Anne  for  promotion  in  the  church,  againrt 
whom  she  stated  her  objection,  that  they  were  too 
violent  in  party. 

At  length  he  began  to  feel  that  his  situation 
was  awkward,  and  became  desirous  either  of  ro» 
ceiving  some  preferment  suited  to  the  figdrtt 
which  he  had  made  in  public  life,  or  of  tak* 
ing  permission  to  retire  to  Ireland,  at  the  risk 
of  sacriiiciBg  all  future  hope  of  preferment,  aiid 
^countering  what  he  equally  dreafled,  the  ooii^ 
dolence  of  those  who  might  affect  to  pity  him:  ^ 
After  sundry  insinuations  that  the  lord-treasurer 
shewed  more  personal  kindness  than  attention  to 
his  interest,  he  at  length  expressed  himself  po« 
ntively  determined  to  relinquish  labouring  in  the 
service  of  the  ministers.  **  I  will  contract,*'  hb 
says,  *'  no  more  enemies,  at  least  I  will  not  em* 


ioitiiient  at  the  yery  seTere  treatmeot  which  he  had  giTcn  to  a 
lady,  who  was  known  to  stand  highly  in  her  faronr,  and  as 
a  mark  of  her  displeasure,  passed  Swift  by,  and  bestowed  He 
bishopric  on  another."  The  see  of  Hereford  was  giren  16 
Philip  Bisse,  translated  from  that  of  St  Dayid's. 

«  4th  March,  1713-13.  <<  Tbdal's  a  pretty  fellow  as  yon  say  ; 
and  when  I  come  back  to  Ireland  he  will  condole  with  mewiA 
abundance  of  secret  pleasure.  I  believe  I  told  you  what  lie 
wrote  to  me,  that  <*I  hare  saved  England  and  he  IfefaUML 
But  I  can  bear  that."    VoU  III,  p.  178. 


bitlelr  woi^e  those  I  have  ieil^eady,  tiH  I  hare  got 
iMd^r  belter,  and  the  tninisters  khovr  my  resoItiU 
tteh/'*  At  this  time  three  Irish  detoefies/iK 
fcanonry  of  Windsor,  and  other  chtirch-iiTings  iit 
^gTand,  chanced  to  he  yacaiht;  On  being  in- 
ibfined  that  the  warrant  for  the  deaneries  vfiii 
filled  up  without  mention  of  his  name,  Swift  iiii- 
ttj^tately  announced  hii  positive'  purpose  of  re^ 
tiring,  desiring  Mr  Lewis  to  infoitii  the  lordi 
tirirasurer  that  he  took  nothing  ill  of  him,  but  his 
^ilurt  to  inform  him,  as  he  had  promised  to  do; 
if  hie  found  the  qui^en  would  do  nothing  for  him ; 
It  irem'arkdble  passage,  which  shews  that  Swift 
i9^'  tiow  fully  sensible  of  the  fatal  influen6i 
i^Iiich  obscured  his  prospects  of  promotion'* 
'Hius  pressed,  Oxford,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord-lieutenant,  pro^ 
|i6sed  that  Dr  Stemie  should  be  removed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Dromore,  in  order  to  vacate  fot 
S^ft  that  deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  the  natne  ctf 
#hich  has  since  become  a  clasical  sound,  becausfe 


i««w 


•  S6tli]>ec.  1712.  <^  I  dined  with  lord-treasorar,  wbo  chM 
Bie  for  jieiDg  absent  three  dayB.  Migh^  kind  with  a  p>** ;  lets 
ct  dyilitj,  and  more  of  interest"  Vol.  lU.  p«  130.  96th  F(>. 
171^13.  '^  He  chides  me  if  I  stay  away  bnt  two  days  to. 
geiher.  What  will  this  come  to?  Nothing.  .My  grand- 
ttolher  naed  to  say, 

More  of  yonr  lining,    ' 
And  lets  of  y oar  cUninf.'^ 
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coanected  with  his  memory.    Sterne  had  no  mp^ 
parent  interest  of  his  own,  and  was  rather  ob- 
noxious to  the  Doke  of  Ormood.    The  circum- 
stance, therefore,  of  his  being  promoted  to  the 
higher  dignity,  while  Swift,  with  all  his  inflaence» 
only  gained  that  from  which  Sterne  was  removed* 
indicates  a  qapitulalion  between  the  queen  and 
her  ministers,  in  which  the  latter,  finding  their 
influence  too  low  to  obtain  a  mitre  for  their  caa« 
didate,  were  contented  to  compound,  by  procur- 
ing his  appointment  to  a  wealthy  deanery.     A 
last  effort  was  made  by  the  joint  interest  of  Ox- 
ford and  Lady  Masham,  to  exchange  St  Patrick'g  - 
for  a  prebendary  of  Windsor*     But  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prime*minister,  and  the  entreaties* 
even  the  tears  of  the  favourite,  were  unavailing  ; 
and  Swift,  galled  by  the  difficulty  which  attended 
his  promotion,  could  only  console  his  pride  by 
the  consideration,  that  a  bishop  had  been  created 
against  great  opposition,  and  without  any  interest 
of  his  own,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  gainii^ 
the  best  deanery  in  Ireland.     It  is  remarkable, 
that,  neither  during  the  agitating  period  when  this 
business  was  hi  dependence,  nor  at  any  other  time^ 
did  Swift  suffer  himself  to  glance  a  sarcasm  at 
Queen  Anne,  or  at  her  memory.*    And  this  ii 
■  I         ■  III  I  I  ,  ,, 

*  Tlie  folI<nring  line  csB  hardly  be  cooaidered  at  in  exciptfaa  t 


By  an  old  [murderess?]  ponaedi 


A  cnqr  pvelate,  and  a  rofafymie. 
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the  tn^e  Striking,  as  he  seems  to  bare  \ett  piafJ 
tience  with  his  friend  Oxford,  even  while  he  wat 
sensible  he  laboured  all  he  could  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  against  his  character  in  the  royal 
breast.  This  respectful  moderation  is  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  offence  which  he  afterwards  ex^ 
p^reissed  against  ^loeen  Caroline  for  much  slighter 
n%glect.  But  in  the  former  case,  Queen  Anne'0 
&vour  for  the  church,  and  for  the  ministers  with 


/. . 


'jii 


hi* 


\.  In  tko  nme  pwe  he  pneatioQS,  in  very  di£brent  termSi  tin 
intdlgiioi  of  Arcbhishop  Sharpe  and  the  Dnchess  of  Somenet : 

•  York  is  fkom  litvibeth  aent  to  tell  the  qtte«ii, 
A  dangerom  treatise  writ  against  the  spleen ; 
Which  by  the  stUe/the  matter,  and  the  drift, 
^Fb  thought  could  be  the  work  of  none  but  Swift 
}\KirYorh!  the  harpiless  tool  of  others  hate  j 
He  flies  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late. 
K««r  angrj  SoMetset  her  veageanee  vows,    ' 
T ,  . : :.  On  Sirift's  reproaokes  for  her  mordered  spoose « 
From  her  red  locks  her  month  with  ?«w>m  fills, 
' '     And  thence  inter  the  royal  ear  distfls. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  two  passages  of  bis  Jontnat  to 
SteHn,  Swift  intimates  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  ex. 
pressed  a  strong  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  bnt  it  does  not 
Wkffoa  that  thej  erer  met.  Delanjr,  after  ezpressiog  hb  snr* 
prise  that  Swift  shonld  ever  hare  been  represented  as  an  In* 
fMy  inentions,  as  if  it  consisted  with  his  own  knowledge,  *^H 
WiU  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  as  I  donbt  not  it  was  tn 
Swift,  (though  no  reparation  of  the  injury,)  to  know  that  the 
arehblsl^op  li?ed  to  repent  of  this  injury  done  to  Swif^  ex« 
piessed  great  sorrow  for  it,  and  desired  his  forgiTene8s/'--v 
ChurvtUUmi  upon  Lari  QrrerjfU  Rmmrkt^  ^o.  p.  VU 
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whom  Swift  lived  ia  such  intimacy,  seems  to  h^y^ 
subdued  his  resentment  for  her  piersonal  dislike. 

The  warrant  for  the  deanerj  of  St  Patrick's 
was  pighed  S3d  February,  and  Swift  set  out  fot 
Ireland  early  in  June  1713,  to  take  possession  of 
a  preferment  which  he  always  professed  to  consi- 
der as  at  best  an.lionourable  exile.  It  must  have 
been  indeed  unexpected,  that  his  unexampled 
Cbfirt  favour  should  all  terminate  in  his  obtaining 
a  deanery  in  a  kingdom  remote  from  those  states- 
men who  equskily  needed  his  assistance,  and  13le- 
lighted  in  his  society;  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
he  was  disappointed,  as  well  as  surprised,  since  af 
one  time  he  held  his  services  too  essential  to  the 
administration,  to  allow  them  even  to  create  him 
a  bishop  in  Ireland.  * 

To  the  very  last,  he  confesses  he  thought  the 
ministry  would  not  have  parted  with  him,  and 
could  only  conclude,  that  they  had  not  the  option 
of  making  a  suitable  provision  for  him  in  En^^- 
land.t 


.  •  Jonnuil,  May  20,  1711.  /<  We  hear  your  Bishop  Hick. 
nytn  U  dead ;  but  nobody  here  will  do  any  thing  for  me  in  Ii«k 
]|nd,  «o  they  may  die  as  fast  or  slow  as  they  please."  VoU  IL 
|^%71.  Hickman,  bishop  of  Derry,  was  succeeded  by  DrQvtf* 

ft  r 

tonge,  transUited  from  the  see  of  Ossory. . 
.    +  Journal,  18th  April  1713.     ^<  Neither  can  I  feel  joy  M 
passing  my  days  in  IreLind,   and  I  confess  I  thought  the  niiil* 
ttry  w.o«ld.not  let  me  go ;   but  perhapi  they  catmot  h$tp  Hfi 
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i^tift  takes  possession  of  his  Deanery-'^Is  recalled  to  Eng* 
land  to  reconcile  Harley  and  St  John^^Inrreases  in  fa* 

'  wur  with  Orford^^ Engages  again  in  Political  contro' 
tjlerstf-^Wriies  the  Puhlic  Spirit  of  the  Wfii^s^A  re- 
Wfiafd  offered  for  discovery  of  the  Jnthor^^The  dis^ 
•tensions  of  the. Ministers  increase — Bttift  retires  to  the 
piutMhf'^^fVrites  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  Jffi 
fairs'^  If  rttes  to  Lord  Oxford  on  his  beipg  displaced^>^,  • 

.  ^nd  retires  to  Ireland  on  the  Queens  death^^His  recep* 
^fionr^^His  Society — The  interest  he  displayed  in  the  mis^ 
f  Wynnes  of  his  Friends. 

i         ■  . 
MM  '  V* 

The  biographers  of  Swift  have  differed  in  their 
account  of  Swift's  reception  as  Dean  of  St  Pa^ 
trick's.  According  to  Lord  Orrery,  it  was  unfa- 
yourable  in  the  extreme.  He  was  shunnj^d  by  the 
better  class,  hissed,  hooted,  and  even  pelted  by 
the  rabble*  This  is  contradicted  by  Delany  aifi 
Sheridan,  who  argue  on  the  improbability  of  hfg 
experiencing  such  affronts,  when  the  high  church 
interest,  which  he  had  so  ardently  served^  was  still 
In  its  isenith.  Indeed,  there  i3  BO  doabt»  that  Lori 
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Orrery's  account  is  greatly  exaggerated,  or 
ther  that  his  lordship  has  confounded  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  Swift's  first  reception,  with 
those  of  his  final  retirement  to  his  deanery  after 
the  death  of  the  C^ueen.  Yet,  even  on  his  first 
arrival,  his  reception  was  far  from  cordial.  Many, 
even  among  his  own  order,  beheld  with  envy  the 
vicar  of  Laracor  elevated  by  mere  force  of  talents 
to  a  degree  of  power  and  consequence  seldom  at- 
tainedby  the  hijghest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  ahd 
they  scarce  forgave  him  for  his  success,  even  in 
the  very  negociation  of  which  they  reaped  the  b^* 
nefit.  ^'  I  remit  them,''  says  Swift,  with  indig- 
nant contempt,  their  first  fruits  of  ingratitude,  as 
freely  as  I  got  the  others  remitted  to  them,"*  He 
had  also  more  legitimate  enemies.  The  violent 
Whigs  detested  him  as  an  apostate  fropfi  their 
party;  the  dissenters  regarded  his  high  church 
principles  with  dread  and  aversion  ;  and  both  had 
at  that  time  considerable  influence  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.! 


•  Vol.  II.  p.  170. 
*  f  The  following  copy  of  Tenes  occur  in  the  Works  of  Jo* 
99ithan  Smedicy,  and  are  aaid  to  haTc  been  fixed  on  the  door  of 
^  Patricks  Cathedral  on  the  day  of  S wiff  s  instalmoit : 

ll  To  day,  this  temple  geU  a  Dean, 

j .  Of  parts  and  fame,  imcoinxiion  ; 

fjs'd  both  to  pray,  and  to  profiuie, 
L  T6  serf  e  both  God  and  Manunoa. 
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The  temper  and  manners  of  Swift  were  ill  quali- 
fied to  allay  these  prejudices.  In  assuming  his  new 
offices,  with  perhaps  too  much  an  air  of  authority. 


When  Wharton  reign*dy  a  Whig  he  was ; 

When  Pembroke,  that's  dispute.  Sir : 
In  Oxford's  time,  what  Oxford  pleas'd, 

Non-Con,  or  Jads,  or  Neater. 

This  place  he  got  by  wit  and  rfaune. 

And  many  ways  most  odd ; 
And  might  a  bishop  be,  in  time. 

Did  he  believe  in  God. 

For  Higb-Chnrchmen  and  policy. 
He  swears,  he  prays,  most  hearty; 

Bal  would  pray  back  again,  to  be 
A  Dean  of  any  party. 

Pour  lessons,  Dean,  all  in  one  day  I 
Faith  I  it  is  hard,  that's  certain  : 

Twere  better  hear  thy  own  Peter  lay, 
G^-d  d — n  thee,  Jack  and  Martin* 

Hard !  to  be  ptegned  with  Bible,  still, 
And  prayer-book  before  thee ; 

Had'st  thou  not  wit,  to  think,  at  will| 
On  some  diverting  stoiy  ? 

Look  down,  St  Patrick,  look,  we  pray» 
On  thine  own  church  and  steeple; 

Convert  thy  Dean  on  this  great  day ; 
Or  else  God  help  the  people ! 


And  now,  whene'er 
Upon  his  tomb  be* 'graven ; 

A  man  of  God  here  buried  lies. 
Who  never  thon^t  of  Heav^ 

VOL.  I.  M 


»    •< 
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he  soon  provoked  opposition  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin^  and  from  his  own  chapter,  and  he  was 
thwarted  and  disappointed  both  in  his  arrange- 
ments with  his  predecessor,  and  in  the  personal 
promotions  which  he  wished  to  carry  through  for 
his  friends.  Besides,  he  had  returned  to  Ireland  a 
dissatisfied,  if  not  a  disappointed  man,  neither 
hoping  to  give,  nor  receive  pleasure,  and  such  un* 
happy  expectations  are  usually  the  means  of  rea- 
lizing themselves.  His  intimate  friendship  with 
Vanessa  already  embittered  the  pleasure  of  rejoia- 
ing  Stella ;  and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder,  that^ 
after  hurrying  from  Dublin  to  his  retirement  at 
Laracor,  he  should  write  to  the  former  in  the  fol* 
lowing  strain  n^fdespouiiency. 

^'  I  staid  btit  a  fortnight  in  Dublin,  very  sick  i 
and  returned  pot  one  visit  of  a  hundred  that  were 
made  me ;  but  all  to  the  dean,  and  none  to  the  doc- 
tor. I  am  riding  here  for  life  ;  and  I  think  I  am 
something  better.  I  hate  the  thoughts  of  Dublin^ 
and  prefer  a  field-bed,  and  an  earthen-floor,  be* 
fore  the  great  house  there,  which  they  say  is 
mine." — "At  my  first  coming,  [thought  I  should 
have  died  with  discontent,  and  was  horribly  me* 
lancholy  while  they  were  installing  me,  but  it  be- 
gins to  wear  off,  and  change  to  dulness."*  He 
.writes  Archbishop  King  m  the  same  strmn  rf 


•  Tlie  letter  is  dated  Ltrscor,  «th  July  1713.    VoL  XVI» 
p.  7S. 
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melancholy,^  and  it  is  still  more 
strongly  expressed  in  his  verses.  Vol.  X.  p.  414. 

While  Swift  was  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  so  dif« 
ferent  from  the  bustling  scene  in  which  he  had 
been  for  three  years  engaged,  he  received  from 
the  Tory  administration  the  most  anxious  sum- 
mons, pressing  his  instant  return  to  England. 
Swift  had  early  observed  to  Harley  and  St  John» 
that  the  success  and  stability  of  their  government 
depended  upon  their  mutual  confidence  and  regard 
lor  each  other.  But  this  was  soon  endangered  by 
a  variety  of  minute  grounds  of  mistrust,  as  well 
as  by  the  differing  genius  of  these  two  statesmen. 
Oxford  was  slow,  mysterious,  and  irresolute ;  St 
John  vehement,  active,  and  irregularly  ambi- 
tioiis.  The  former  was  desirous  of  engrossing 
from  his  colleague,  not  only  the  essentials  of  mi- 
nisterial power,  but  all  its  outward  show  and  credit; 
the  latter  was  ambitious  of  sharing  the  honours, 
as  well  as  the  ^fatigues  of  public  employment. 
These  dissensions  sometimes  smouldered  in  se- 
cret, sometimes  burst  out  into  open  flame;  were 

• 

frequently  suppressed,  but  never  extinguished. 
The  disunion  became  visible  to  Swift,  so  early  as 
within  the  first  six  months  of  their  administration,  f 


^  ^^  I  CM  tell  jour  grace  nothiog  from  Dublin*    I  was  tbere 
between  business  and  physic,  and  paid  no  Tisits,  nor  receired 
aay  but  one  day.**    Letter  iSth  July  1713.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  75. 
•f  Journal,  37th  April  171 1|  ^^  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  find 
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and  in  about  three  months  after,  it  was  apparent 
both  to  friends  and  enemies.*  While  the  in- 
crease of  this  unkindness  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  Swift^  at  the  risk  of  compromising  his 
own  influence  with  both,  though  his  fortune  ap- 
peared dependant  on  its  subsistence,  hesitated  not 
to  undertake  the  precarious  and  thankless  office 
of  mediating  between  them.  In  verse  and  in 
prose,  by  conversation  and  by  writing,  by  serioas 
advice  and  jocular  remonstrance,  he  endeavoured 
to  alarm  his  powerful  friends  upon  the  hazard  in- 
to which  they  were  hurried  by  their  dissensions. 
He  reminded  the  minister  in  the  verses  entitled 
"  Atlas,"  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  conduct 
the  whole  government,  without  the  confidential 
assistance  of  his  colleagues;  with  St  John  h^ 
frankly  expostulated  upon  the  absolute  necessity 


my  friend  the  secretary  stand  a  little  ticklish  with  tlie  rest  of 
the  minbtrj ;  there  have  been  one  or  two  disobliging  things  that 
haTe  happened.  I  will,  if  I  meet  Mr  St  John  alone  on  Sandaj, 
tell  him  my  opinion,  and  beg  him  to  set  himself  right,  else  the 
consequences  may  be  yery  bad,  for  I  see  not  here  they  can  weU 
want  him  neither,  and  he  would  make  a  troublesome  eaemy." 
Vol.  in.  p.  230. 

•  ^<  The  Whigs  whisper,  that  our  new  ministry  differ  among 
themselves,  and  they  begin  to  talk  out  Mr  Secretary ;  they  haTe 
some  reasons  for  their  whispers,  although  I  thought  it  was  a 
greater  secret  I  do  not  much  like  the  posture  of  things  ;  I 
always  apprehended,  that  any  falling  out  would  ruia  tfaeni) 
and  so  I  hare  told  them  several  times." 
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of  his  acting  cordially  with  the  lord-treasurer; 
and  he  was  so  far  successful »  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  as  to  bring  about  a  seeming  and  tempo* 
rary  reconciliation.*  But,  ere  he  left  England, 
the  evil  which  he  had  twice  patched  up,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself,  with  the  hazard  of  all  his  cre- 
dit, became  more  evident  than  ever;  and  he 
was  scarce  settled  in  Ireland,  before  an  hun« 
dred  letters  from  different  quarters  recalled  him  to 
resume  the  hopeless  task  of  ineffectual  mediation. 
He  obeyed  the  call  so  hastily,  that  he  did  not  even 
take  leave  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  which 
that  prelate  was  so  much  offended,  that  he  threat- 
ened to  take  measures  for  obliging  Swift  to  reside 
at  his  deanery ;  f  and  it  was  probably  his  influ- 
ence, aided  by  the  envy  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
that  prevented  Swift  from  being  in  his  absence 
chosen  prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Convocation;  J 
an  honour  with  which  he  would  obviously  have 
been  much  pleased,  though  he  declined  to  solicit  it. 
Upon  Swift's  arrival  at  London,  he  found  that 
the  disagreement  between  the  ministers  approach- 
ed near  to  an  explosion,  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  only  mutual  friend  who  would  venture  to  me- 
diate between  them.  There  is  reason  to  think  his 
remonstrances  produced  some  temporary  effect; 
Meanwhile,  he  was  once  more  engaged  in  the 


'^mmm 


•  See  Vol.  IIT.  p.  113, 127,  14U 

t  Vol  XYI.  p.  96.  %  IblO.  p.  90. 
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* 

general  contest  of  politics,  and  was  not  long  with- 
out experiencing  some  of  the  perils  of  that  en* 
venomed  warfare. 

Swift's  principal  antagonists,  on  this  occasion, 
had  both  been  old  friends.  The  first  was  Bar- 
net,  whom,  in  an  ironical  preface  to  the  Bishop 
of  Sarum's  introduction  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  he  treata  as 
one  whom  he  delighted  to  insult ;  upbraiding  the 
venerable  champion,  who  had  produced  a  pam* 
phlet  as  a  precursor  of  his  folio,  with  his  mighty 
haste  to  take  the  field  as  a  skirmisher,  ^'  armed 
only  with  a  pocket  pistol,  before  his  great  bluii- 
derbuss  could  be  got  ready,  his  old  rusty  breast* 
plate  scoured,  and  his  cracked  head-piece  mend^* 
ed.''*  It  does  not  appear  that  Burnet  ever  noticed 
this  harsh  and  disrespectful  treatment,  nor  does 
Swift's  name  occur  in  that  history  of  his  own 
times,  where  he  commemorates  so  many  indivi- 
duals  of  inferior  note ;  and  the  Dean  finally  record* 
ed  the  bishop's  character  as  that  of  a  man  of  gene- 
rosity and  good  nature,  but  who  at  last  became 
party  mad,  and  saw  popery  under  every  bush. 

Swift's  controversy  with  Steele  was  longeri 
fiercer,  and  attended  by  more  serious  cons^ 
quences  for  both  parties.  We  gave  an  account 
of  their  rupture,  p.  146 ;  and  it  now  was  in* 


•  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  314. 
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eiMMied  to  a  public  controversy.    In  the  6uar« 
dian,  No.  138,  Steele  had  attacked  the  ministers 
for  negligence  in  enforcing  that  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  respected  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk,  and  being  then  about  to  be  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  Stockbridge,  he  pur- 
sued the  subject  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '*  The 
Importance  of  Dunkirk  Considered,"  in  a  letter  to 
the  bailiff  of  that  borough.   ^Swift,  with  less  feel* 
iBg  of  their  ancient  intimacy  than  of  their  recent 
quarrel,  appears    readily  and  eagerly  to  have 
taken  up  the  gauntlet.     His  first  insult'mg  and 
vindictive  answer  is  entitled^  <'  The  importance 
of  the  Guardian  Considered,"  in  which  the  person* 
talents*   history,  and  morals  of  his  early  friend, 
are  the  subject  of  the  most  acrimonious  raillery  ; 
and  where  he  attempts  to  expose  the  presumption 
of  Steele^s  pretensions  to  interfere  in  the  councils 
of  princes,  whether  as  a  publisher  of  Tatler^  and 
S^ctators,  and  the  occasional  author  of  a  Guari* 
dian;  or  from  his  being  a  soldier,  alchemist,  gazet* 
teer,  commissioner  of  stamped  papers,  or  gentle- 
man-usher.    Besides  this  diatribe,  there  appeared 
two  others,  in  which  Swift  seems  to  have  had 
some  concern;*  and  a  ludicrous  paraphrase  on 
the  first  ode  of  the  second  book  of  Horace,  in 


*  The  ^^  Character  of  Richard  Steele,  Esquire,  with  some  le* 
marks  bj  Toby,  Abel's  Kinsman,  1713/'  Vol.  VI.  p.  20^. 
Swift  was  the  sapposed  author  of  this  piece,  which  is,  howeyer, 
with  more  probabiiitj,  ascribed  to  Dr  Wagstaffci  onder  Us  di» 
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ridicule  of  Steele,  which  is  entirely  his  ccmiposU 
tion.  It  is  to  Steele's  honour,  that,  althoug^h  he 
appears  to  have  rushed  hastily,  and  without  due 
provocation,  into  the  quarrel  with  Swift,  he  did 
Dot  condescend  to  retort  these  personalities*  He 
was  then  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of  Ad- 
dison, Hoadley,  Lechmere,  and  Marshall,  in  the 
composition  of  a  pamphlet  called  the  Crisis,  in- 
tended to  alarm  the  public  upon  the  danger  of 
the  protestant  succession,  and  the  predominatii^ 
power  of  France.     This  treatise  was  brought  for^ 


rections.  It  is  certaia  that  Steele  bestowed  more  attentioQ 
upon  it  than  on  most  of  the  satirical  shafts  bj  which  he 
was  assailed;  and,  from  a  particular  expression,  I  conceifo 
that  he  ascribed  it,  at  least  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  Swift* 
^^  I  think  I  know  the  author  of  this,  and,  to  shew  him  I  know 
no  reTenge,  but  in  the  method  of  heaping  coals  on  his  head  by 
benefits,  I  forbear  giTing  him  what  he  deserres,  for  oo  other 
reason,  but  that  I  know  his  sensibility  of  reproach  is  snch,  as 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  life  itself,  under  half  the  ill 
language  he  has  gi?en  me."  The  Englishman^  No*  57,  being 
the  close  of  the  paper  so  called.  Swift  himself  alludes  to 
the  sensitireness  of  disposition  here  imputed  to  him,  as  ha?, 
ing  been  an  attribute  of  his  earlier  character.  **  I  was  origi« 
nally  as  unwilling  to  be  libelled  as  the  nicest  man  can  be,  bnt 
baring  been  used  to  such  treatment  erer  since  I  unhappily  be* 
gan  to  be  known,  I  am  now  grown  hardened."  See  his  letter 
to  Dr  Jinny,  8th  June  1732,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  74. 

The  other  satire  against  Steele,  is  ^' A  Letter  from  the  facetious 
Dr  Andrew  Tripe  at  Bath,  to  the  Venerable  Nestor  Ironside, 
1714."  See  this  tract,  in  which  Arbuthnot  probably  had  some 
share,  Vol.  IV.  p.  465* 
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*wftrd  with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  parade,  which 
its  conteats  hardly  warrant,  being  chiefly  a  digest 
of  the  acts  of  parlian^ent  respecting  the  succes-* 
sion,  mixed  with  a  few  comments,  of  which  the 
diction  is  neither  forcible,  elegant,  nor  precise; 
while,  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  to 
obtain  subscriptions,  it  was  plain  that  the  relief 
of  the  author's  necessities  was  the  principal  object 
of  the  publication.  The  opportunity  did  not 
escape  Swift,  who  published  his  celebrated  com- 
ment under  the  title  of. "  The  public  spirit  of  the 
Whigs,  set  forth  in  their  generous  encouragement 
of  the  author  of  the  Crisis ;  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  seasonableness,  candour,  erudition, 
and  style  of  that  treatise."  In  this  pamphlet, 
Steele  was  assailed  by  satire,  as  personal  and  as  vio- 
lent as  in  the  former.  Still,  however,  he  remained 
unmoved,  and  his  only  reply  was  moderate  and 
dignified.  In  defence  of  himself  and  his  writ- 
ings, before  the  House  of  Commons,  among  seve^ 
ral  passages  in  former  publications,  from  which 
he  claimed  the  honours  due  to  a  friend  of  virtue, 
he  quoted  the  favourable  character  given  in  the 
Tatler  of  the  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Re- 
ligion, and  of  its  author,  with  the  following  simple 
and  manly  comment :  "  The  gentleman  I  here 
intended  was  Dr  Swift.  This  kind  of  man  I  thought 
him  at  that  time :  we  have  not  met  of  late,  but  I 
hope  he  deserves  this  character  still."  As  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  two  intimate  friends  can  de- 
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Kend  to  personal  altercation  without 
means  of  mutual  reproach,  most  readers  will  be  of 
opinion,  that  Steele's  forbearance,  under  gross 
provocation,  deserved  a  better  requital  than  the 
severe  verses,  entitled,  *'  John  Dennis  the  Shelter^ 
ing  poet's  invitation  to  Richard  Steele,  the  seclud- 
ed party-writer  and  member,  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  the  Mint."*  Dennis's  share  of  the  sap 
tire  was  undoubtedly  and  amply  deserved,  by  hii 
own  scurrilities  against  Swift  ;t  though  the  wit  of 
the  piece,  as  directed  against  Steele,  is  no  apolo- 


•  VoL  X,  p.  410. 

f  Of  which  the  following  is  perhaps  too  ample  a  specimen : 
^'  Bj  thy  wonderful  charity,  thou  canst  be  nothing  bat  a  scan- 
dalous priest,  hateful  to  God,  and  detestable  to  man,  and  agieo- 
tble  to  none  but  deyils ;  who  makest  it  thy  business  to  foment 
diTisions  between  communities  and  private  persons,  in  ipUa  of 
that  charity,  which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  that  religion 
which  thou  pretendest  to  tea9h.  How  amazing  a  reflection  is 
It,  that,  in  spite  of  that  dirine  doctrine,  the  Christian  woiM 
should  be  the  only  part  of  the  globe  embroiled  in  endless  divi- 
sions !  From  whence  can  this  proceed,  but  from  priests  like 
jthee,  who  are  the  pest  of  society  and  the  bane  of  religion  ?  Bnt 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  thou  art  a  priest ;  it  is  time  to  point 
out  what  priest  thou  art :  thou  art  a  priest  who  raadst  thy  first 
appearance  in  the  world  like  a  dry  joker  in  controTersj,  a 
spiritual  buffoon,  an  ecclesiastical  jack-pudding,  by  pablithing 
a  piece  of  waggish  diTinity,  which  was  writ  with  a  design  to 
banter  all  Christianity/'  What  follows  is  too  shocking  for 
transcription,  and  only  proves  that  all  the  mighty  mad  rafod 
in  the  person  of  John  Dennis.  The  whole  piece,  which  b  en* 
titied  a  letter  to  the  Examiner^  may  be  found  in  Dennis*!  lot- 
ters,  9  Tols.  1731  • 
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gy  for  its  cruelty.  But,  in  political  hostility, 
Sirift  bad  the  attributes  of  Homer's  champion, 

ImpigBr,  iracnndus,  inexorabills,  acer, 
Jan  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armls* 

JMeanwhile,  ere  the  controversy  had  ceased  be* 
tween  these  two  eminent  literary  characters,  the 
strong  talons  of  power  had  well  nigh  pounced  up- 
on both,  like  the  kite  upon  the  puny  duellists  in 
the  old  fable. 

Of  Steele  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that,  by  the 
Tiolence  of  a  predominating  majority,  it  was  re* 
solved  that  the  papers  called  the  Sequel  of  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  Crisis  were  scandalous  and  sedi« 
tious  libels,  and  that  Richard  Steele,  Esq.  for  his 
offence  in  writing  them,  be  expelled  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  iiis  an* 
tagonist.  Swift,  experienced  the  frown  of  authori- 
ty at  the  same  juncture.  About  this  time  the 
Scottish  peers  were  greatly  displeased  with  the 
court,  and  their  discontent  was  fomented  by  the 
celebrated  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  now  open- 
ly opposed  the  ministers  with  whom  he  had  once 
acted.  Steele,  therefore,  both  in  the  Englishman 
and  in  the  Crisis,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  pa- 
negyrizing the  Scottish  nation^  and  extolling  the 
wisdom  of  the  Union.  Swift,  who  disliked  the 
Scots,  and  had  quarrelled  with  Argyle,^  did  not 

*  ^  How  loved,  how  valued  ooce,  avail'd  him  not !" 

Swiff  8  original  respect  for  the  Duke  is  eiideat  from  many  pas. 
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lose  an  opportunity  of  feeding  full  his  gmdge 
against  both.  In  the  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  the 
Scots  are  characterized  as  ^<  a  poor  fierce  northera 


Mges  in  the  Jonma],  as  weU  as  from  the  following  elegant  lel« 
ter^  addressed  to  the  dulLe  while  commaading  in  Spain : 

• 

London,  April  l6,  1711. 

Mt  Lord,— This  comes  to  interrupt  your  grace  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  and  to  let  the  Duke  of 
Anjon  keep  the  crown  so  much  longer  on  his  head.  I  owe 
yon  this  piece  of  malice,  because  you  hare  ruined  the  repnta* 
tion  of  my  pride,  being  the  first  great  man  for  whose  acquaint* 
ance  I  CTer  made  any  advances ;  and  you  had  need  to  be  what 
yon  are,  and  what  yon  will  be,  to  make  me  easy  after  such  a 
condescension.  Remember,  my  lord,  I  have  pointed  you  out 
tliese  six  years  to  make  a  hero.  Take  some  care  of  your  life^ 
and  a  great  deal  of  your  health ;  and  if  Spain  be  to  be  coa« 
quered,— Si  Pergaroa  dextra  defendi  possint, — ^you  are  the 
man.  The  greatest  of  the  Scipios  began  his  glories  at  your 
age,  and  in  that  country.  But  I  am  afraid  the  Spaniards^ 
when  your  grace  has  conquered  them,  will  remember  the  cU« 
mate  you  come  from,  and  call  you  a  Goth. 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  ministry  here  upon  all  occasions  tall^- 
ing  with  so  much  justice  and  friendship  of  your  grace ;  and^ 
as  much  as  one  can  promise  from  the  dispositions  of  a  court,  I 
ha?e  reason  to  belieye  your  grace's  expectations  will  be  an* 
swered  from  hence  as  fully  as  possible.  The  talk  is  hot  among 
us  of  some  sudden  changes  and  promotions,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  something  of  it.  We  expect  Mr  Harly  will  be 
treasurer,  and,  by  that  and  other  steps,  the  ministry  more  fixed 
than  it  seems  to  be  at  present.  Mr  Harly  now  sees  some  of 
his  friends,  begins  to  talk  of  business,  and  will  take  the  air  in 
a  day  or  two.    Mr  St  John  has  been  out  of  order  with  graTet^ 
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people ;"  the  Union  treated  rather  as  a  measure  of 
8tate*necessity,  flowing  out  of  the  Scottish  act  of 
security,  than  as  that  which  was  of  itself  desir- 
able;* and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  glanced  at 


and  we  hare  forbid  him  Bargundj  and  Champagne  winet^ 
which  he  Tery  unwillingly  complies  with.  The  queen  is  well 
enough  to  go  abroad  eTerj  day.  The  October  Club  grumbles 
atill,  and  wants  a  thorough  change.  New  toasts  arise  daily^ 
and  I  am  afraid,  if  your  grace  be  two  years  conquering  Spain^ 
you  will  meet,  at  your  return,  with  a  set  entirely  new. 

I  send  this  by  Mr  Harris,  your  grace's  chaplain,  and  I  de« 
eire  he  may  be  your  historian.  I  hare  known  him  these  three 
years.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  I  envy  his  being  so 
near  your  grace,  who  will  be  sure  to  distinguish  it.  You  will 
find  him  full  of  good  manners  and  good  sense,  and  possest 
with  the  highest  veneration  for  your  grace's  person  and  Tirtuei. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  my  Lord,  your  grace's  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  senrant| 

J.  SwxfT. 

This  letter  reached  the  editor  too  recently  to  be  inserted  in 
Ub  place  in  Swiffs  correspondence.  The  original  is  in  posses- 
sion of  his  much  respected  friend  Lady  Douglas  of  Douglas, 
(bom  Lady  Caroline  Scott  of  Buccleuch,)  grand-daughter  to 
John,  Duke  of  Argyle. 

The  reader  will  find  something  of  the  quarrel  between  Ar- 
gyle and  Swift,  Vol.  XVL  p.  45. 

*  This  was  a  farourite  opinion  with  Swift,  who  enlarges 
upon  it  in  the  Examiner.  See  his  Sarmatian  Apologue  ia  the 
10th  No.  of  the  Examiner,  Voh  III.  p.  373.  Also  his  re- 
markable assertion  concerning  Lord  Somers,— -^^  Neither  shall 
I  erer  forget,  that  he  readily  owned  to  me  that  the  Union  was 
of  no  other  service  to  the  nation^  than  by  giviog  a  lefliedy  to 
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as  one  of  those  Scottish  nobles  who  appeared 
to  be  very  zealous  for  dissolving  the  Union^  al« 
though  their  whole  revenues  before  that  period 
would  have   ill   maintained  a  Welch  justice  of 
peace;   and  although  they  had  since  gathered 
more  money  than  any  Scotsman  who  had  not  tra- 
velled could  form  an  idea  of.     It  was  besides 
stated,  that  the  number  of  the  Scottish  nobility^ 
joined  to  their  poverty,  was  a  great  and  necessary 
evil  of  the  Union,  and,  that  to  account  it  a  be» 
nefit,  as  Steele  had  done  in  the  Crisis,  were,  aa 
if,  when  a  person  of  quality  had  married  a  por- 
tionless woman  of  inferior  rank,  it  should  be  main* 
tained  as  an  advantage  that  she  brought  him  as 
numerous  a  family  of  relations  and  servants  as  he 
had  of  his  own.    These  expressions  were  high* 
ly  resented  in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Wharton,  who  certainly  owed  Swift  little  fii- 
Your,  made  complaint  to  the  House,  and,  being 
joined  by  a  majority,  the  lord*treasurer  was  oblig- 
ed to  temporise  and  disown  the  pamphlet,  and 
reprobate  the  expressions  complained  of.    The 
offensive  passage,  which  occupied    about  four 
pages,  was  hastily  cancelled  in  the  second  edition  ; 
but  this  amende  honorable  had  nearly  come  too 


that  evil  which  my  Lord  Godolphin  had  brought  upon  us  bf 
persnadiog  the  queen  to  pan  the  Scotch  act  of  •ecuritj."— • 
Memoirs  rekUing  to  lAe  Change  of  the  Queen's  Mkriiirjfi 
Vol.  IIL  p.  «S1. 
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late.  Morphew  the  bookseller^  and  Barber  the 
printer^  were  ordered  into  custodj^  of  the  black  rod. 
The  former  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  the  au- 
thor, and  Barber  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
that  might  criminate  himself.  But  Wharton,  ex- 
claiming that  the  House  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bookseller  or  printer,  further  than  they  could 
be  made  the  instruments  of  discovering  <<  the  vil« 
lainous  author  of  that  false  and  scandalous  libel,'* 
proposed  that  Barber  and  his  servants  should  be 
closely  examined,  and  freed  from  those  personal 
consequences,  which  they  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  declining  to  give  an  answer.  But  theyS- 
nesse  of  the  ministers  prevented  a  course  of  pro* 
ceeding  which  must  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  Swift.  They  directed  a  prosecution  against 
Barber  personally,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  examine  him  in  evidence  against  the  author.* 


^  This  is  the  transaction  to  which  Swift  alludes  in  the  lines 
upon  himself,  the  concluding  line  of  which  former  biographers 
Ittw  not  exphuned  particalarl j :-— 

^  Now  lliroii«fa  the  realm  a  proclamation  tpread 

To  fix  a  price  on  his  devoted  bead. 

While  iDDOcent  be  icoms  ignoble  flight. 

His  watcbAd  friends  presenre  him  by  a  tMgki,*' — 

Vol.  X.  p.  S9C. 

It  appears,  howcTer,  that  Swift  did  medilate  flight  in  case 
discovery  had  taken  place.  In  the  letter  to  his  friend  in  Ir^ 
land  about  renewing  his  license  of  absence,  dated  99th  July 
J7l4y  he  sayS|  <^  I  was  ?ery  near  wanting  it  some  months  ago 
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The  resentment  of  the  peers^  and  particularly  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  was  rather  increased  than  al- 
layed by  this  pretended  sacrifice,  which  they  con- 
sidered in  its  true  light  of  an  evasion.  The  laU 
ter  went  in  a  body  to  the  queen,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  required,  that,  in  satisfaction 
for  the  affront  which  they  had  sustained,  a  procla- 
mation should  be  issued,  offering  a  reward  for 
discovery  of  the  author  of  the  alleged  libel.  The 
same  was  moved  by  Wharton  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  a  proclamation,  proposing  a  reward 
of  L.  300,  was  issued  accordingly.  No  one  was 
in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author ;  but  Swift,  conscious 
of  the  protection  of  Oxford,  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms of  alarm,  though  shunned  by  many  of  his 
former  friends,  who  now  conceived  him  to  be 
singled  out  for  prosecution.  Meantime  Lord  Ox- 
ford indemnified  Morphew  and  Barber  by  a  suni 
of  money  (L.150,)  sent  anonymously  to  Swift  for 
the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  them;  quashed, 
it  would  seem,  the  offer  of  a  private  informer  to 
discover  the  author  of  the  libel,  provided  he  could 
be  assured  of  the  reward  ;•  and  finally,  by  dis- 
charge of  the  prosecution  against  Barber,  when 
the  clamour  excited  by  the  pamphlet  was  some* 


nvilh  a  iiritness,''  which  can  only  allude  to  the  possibility  of 
his  being  obliged  to  abscond.    Vol.  XIX.  p.  349. 
•  Vol,  XVI.  p.  126,  127. 
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what  abated,  consigned  the  whole  matter  to  obli* 
¥ion. 

Swift's  favour  with  the  lord-treasurer,  Oxford, 
had  now  ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy.  How 
*  dearly  Swift  loved  that  statesman,  in  whom  there 
were  many  qualities  deserving  of  such  attach* 
ment,  appears  from  a  thousand  expressions  in 
his  letters  and  journal.  The  despair  which  he 
expresses  at  his  being  wounded  by  Guiscard  is 
like  that  of  a  brother  mourning  for  a  brother.* 
Swift  retained  to  his  dying  day,  as  a  sacred  re* 
lie,  the  pen-knife  with  which  the  wound  was 
inflicted;  t  and  it  would  seem,  that,  on  one  oc- 


*  Joarnal,  Vol.  II.  p« 

f  Mr  Deane  Swift  has  thus  described  the  weapon : 

<^  I  ha?e  seen/'  says  Mr  Swift,  ^^  the  pea.knife,  with  a  tor* 
toife-ahell  handle,  and  when  shot  it  was  just  abont  the  length 
of  a  man*^  little  finger.  Bnt,  as  the  blade  was  broken  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  handle,  by  the  Tiolence  of  the  blow,  against 
one  of  the  ribs  of  the  earl,  the  doctor  had  a  hole  drilled 
through  that  part  of  the  blade  which  was  broken  off,  and 
another  hole  through  that  part  of  the  piece  which  remained  in 
the  handle,  and  by  that  contriTance  they  were  both  held  toge- 
ther  by  a  little  siWer  chain." 

Dr  Delany,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1755,  contain* 
ing  some  other  remarks  upon  Mr  Deane  Swift's  life  of  hia 
great  relative,  gave,  in  Tery  rude  terms,  an  absolute  con- 
tradiction to  the  aboTe  account,  affirming  that  the  knife, 
with  the  clothes  which  the  lord-treasurer  wore  when  he  re. 
ceived  the  wound,  were  preserved  as  relics  by  the  family  of 
Oxford,  In  this  last  circumstance  Delany's  statement  has  since 
proTod  true,  but  it  was  not  so  when  made,  and  afforded  no 
VOL.  U  V 
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casion^  he  secured  his  friend's  life  from  a  dtfti^ 
gerous  atteippt  of  the  same  kind,  at  the  hasardl 
of  his  own. 

This  strange  accident  made  much  noise  at  thu 
time,  but  has  been  unnoticed  by  Swift's  aumeroav  ' 
biographers.  While  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  dres* 


^ound  for  the  unciTil  terms  in  which  he  controTerted  Mr 
Dcaiie  Swift's  averment,  since  the  knife  was  only  gifen  to  the 
Oxford  family  after  the  Dean's  death,  and  the  publicatioa  «f 
Delany's  pamphlet.  Dr  Lyons  gives  a  minate  account  of  tha 
circumstance  in  a  letter  now  before  the  editor,  dated  8th  March 
1783,  and  addressed  to  Deane  Swift^  Esq. : — 

*^  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  receipt  of  your*s,  dated 
30th  January^  by  the  hands  of  my  much  esteemed  friend  aad 
neighbour,  Mrs  S wanton,  together  with  your  animadTersions 
on  Dr  Delany's  erroneous  account  of  tliat  vile  assassin  Gnis- 
card's  pen-knife,  with  which  he  attempted  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Lord-Treasurer  Harley.''      • 

'^  After  the  death  of  my  ever  to  be  honoured  and  admired 
friend  and  patron,  Dr  Swift^  I  took  care  of  that  knife^  and 
also  of  the  first  plaster  that  was  taken  off  the  wound,,  both 
which  the  good  Dean  had  preserved,  and  did  afterward!  wlap 
them  together  in  a  paper^  with  a  short  account  of  the  TilUun'i 
attempt.  In  1760,  when  my  private  a&irs  occasioned  my 
journey  to  London,  I  took  this  relic  with  me,  in  order  to  p^ 
it  into  tlie  hands  of  Lord  Oxford^  or  some  branch  of  that 
iioble  family,  to  be  delivered  to  him;  and  being  one  day  invited 
by  Alderman  Harley,  when  lord  mayor,  to  dine  at  tlie  Mayors 
al ty  House,  I  •gave  him  the  said  knife,  Sec.  to  be  given  to  the 
said  earl  of  Oxford,  which'  knife  he  was  much  pleased  to  tee, 
and  did  promise  to  put  into  his  lordship's  hand  very  shortly, 
as  he  expected  to  see  him  soon.  I  left  London  quickly  after^ 
and  heard  no  more  since.'' 
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mi^  m  paoket  ytm  deliv^nd^  the  apiie^iMee  of 
wkich  excited  the  softpioioq  of  Swift.  He  opeiif* 
e^  it  with  great  precaution,  and  it  was  found;  to 
coDteitt,  acttording.  to  the  firat  account^  threes  pis->. 
tob  cocked  r  And  charged)  with  a  string  attached 
so  aa  to  discharge  thecn  whea  the  boi:  should  be: 
opened.  Bat  afterwards  the  three  pistols  proved 
to  be  the  barrels  of  large  ink-horns  filled  with 
powdter»  coiinected  with  a^  pi3tol-lock  for  striking 
fire^  Thb  st<Mry  was  ridiculed  by  the  Whigfi,! 
wider  tke  name  of  the  band-box  plot»  and  they 
did  not  hesitatfi  to  allege  that  Swift»  the  lucky 
discoyerer,  wa(^  also  the  ingenious  deviser  of  the 
■mchiae«  But  if  the  imputation  had  been  just, 
tbere  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  hare  dts-^ 
gtac^  his  contrivance  by  the  use  of  such  ridi* 
ciikms  implements^  since^  though  he  had  employ- 
ed real  pistols»  he  might  easily  have  avoided  dan<^ 
gar  ULOpeiuBg  a  box  of  which  he  knew  the  con* 
teats  before-faand«  Swift  has,  himself,  assured 
ftdhiy  that  his  life  was  actually  in  danger,  and 
iEhat  he  had  saved  that  of  the  minister,  arid  there 
appears  no  good  reason  for  refusing  our  belief 
to  both  assertions.  The  attempt  of  Guiscardf  and  a 
much  more  melancholy  and  unfortunate  example 
of  our  own  time,  may  serve  to  convince  us^  that  the 
life  of  a  first  minister  may  be  endangered  or  de- 
stroyed by  attempts  as  improbable  as  atrocious. 

Swift  was  trusted  by  Oxford  in  his  private  as 
well  as  public  affairs.    He  wad  supposed  to  have 
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asiisted  in  the  negocialions  which  preceded  the  ' 
alliance  between  the  lord-treasurer's  eldest  iSCMi^ 
and  the  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Newcasdd^ 
and  in  the   arrangements   which  foltowed  for 
division  of  the  duke's  inheritance   b^wixt  hfr^ 
and  Lord  Pelham,  the  male-heir.    This  was.  a 
point  which  Oxford  had  so  greatly  at  .benty 
that  Bolingbroke  afterwards  termed  it  the  iiiti* 
mate  end  of  his  administration.*    Swift»'  open 
this  jeyfnl  occasion,  wrote  the  poetical  address 
to  Lord  Harley  on  his  marriage,  t    But  hi^  tyia^- 
.  ■ ■  ■' *■  • ' 

*  '^  In  the  managemeDt  of  this  disagreeable  buiinesi  (Ldfl' 
Harkiy's  aiarriage,  and  the  dirbion  of  theinherieaMeof-liMr 
Duke  of  Newcastle^)  the  traasnrer  had  the  help  «if  a  pi^i^lt^l 
^raft  as  well  as  his  own,  and  it  was  said  a  good  deanery  was  As 
reward  of  the  Rererend  Doctor^s  pains«taking  in  that  J^IM 
aegociation.''  Oldmiion's  History,  p.  559«  This  is  invidioi|S* 
]y  recorded ;  nor  is  there  any  gtoUiid  for  the  aspersion,  snppoi^ 
sing,  which  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fact  of  Swift  Mta| 
consulted  in  the  negociation  is  in  itself  welUgronnded. 

t  Vol.  XIV.  p.  108.  It  is  worthy  of  obsertation,  that  flNlf 
lines  in  this  poetical  congratulation  which  were  erased  by  the 
author,  haye  been  restored,  and  I  think  with  taste  and  juiigi 
aaent,  by  his  kinsman,  Mr  Deane  Swift«  The  lines  are'thosaiU 
Italics  which  conclude  the  following  quotation : 

Tfaoff  the  bright  Empresi  of  the  mom 
Cbese  for  her  iponse  a  mortallMMii, 
The  goddess  made  advances  first, 
'  Else  wtat  aspiring  mortal  dnnt. 

She  bhuka  wkm  6y  wurtaU  tern, 
8tmbhuke$fimdwUh  speed  retim 
-^l^hmlftipmnmhtmUhkkJjrmjf 
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l^hetie  fsi^idship  is  still  more  deeply  manifested 
iBi.  his  letter  to  the  lord«treasurer^  on  the  death 
<|f«  his  daughtQr»  the  Marchioness  of  Caermar^ 
4tien»  than  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  English 
Iping^oage  more  beautifully  and  feelin^y  expres-^ 
0ed.^  And  the  constancy  of  his  attachment,  at 
tbe  most  distressing  period  of  Oxford's  life,  was 

^fVjch  as  well  made  good  the  manly  expressions  of 
legard  with  which,  on  retiring  from  London,  he 
bade  his  lordship  farewell.  *'  When  I  was  with 
jGtt>  I  have  said,  more  than  once,  that  I  would  ne- 
Ifpr  allow  quality  or  statign  made  any  real  differ*^ 

.  ence  between  inen.  .Being  now  absent  and  for^ 
gotta:!,  I  have  changed  my  mind :  you  have  a 
ihoAsand  people  who  can  pretend  they  love  yon, 
with  as  much  appearance  of  sincerity  as  I ;  so 
that^'  according  to  common  justice,  I  can  have 
trot  a  thousandth  part  in  return  of  what  I  giv^. 

,  ilnd  this  difference  is  wholly  owing  to  your  sta- 
tion.  And  the  misfortune  is  still  the  greater,  be*, 

■I  cause  I  loved  you  so  much  the  less  for  your  sta- 

^  tion ;  for,  in  your  public  capacity,  you  have  often 
^gered  me  to  the  heart ;  but,  as  a  private  man^ 
never  once.**  f 

The  favour  of  Swift  appears  now  to  have  been 
greater  than  ever,  and  most  of  the  Irish  affairs  of 
consequence  were  determined  by  his  advice  and 


»  Vol.  XVL  p.1101.  t  IWd.  p.  154. 
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opinion.*  It  was  the  general  opinion>  mM  Irtr 
woald  soon  be  promoted  to  a  bishop's  see^  anfi 
Lord  Nottingham,  on  whom  he  bad  reflected 'se*' 
rerely  in  many  of  his  satirical  prodncttotas»t  *Mk 
an  opportunity  of  retaliation  when  the  celebraledl 
schism  bill  was  depending  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Adverting  particularly  to  an  enactment,  that  afl 
teachers  of  youth  should  be  licensed  by  the  bishop 
or  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  he  proceeded  tirast 
"  My  Lords,  I  have  many  children,  and  I  know 
not  whether  God  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  to  let 
me  live  to  give  them  the  education  I  could  wish 


^  See  the  Letters  of  Lord  Primate  Lindasj,  Sir  Comtuitfaid 
PUpps,  &C.  Earl  of  Anglesea,  &c.  in  his  correspoDdence  at 
Ak  period,  Vol.  XYI. 

.  f  See  the  <<  Excellent  Uew  Song,  being  €kt  intended 
of  a  fitaous  Orator  against  PsaQe,"  (VoU  X.  p.  d7S»)  of 
Walpole  complained  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and, 
ciog  it  to  be  written  bjr  Swift  and  hit  Whimsical  Qub^  thvait» 
ened  to  bring  him  to  account  for  it.  See  also  *^  Tofauid*s 
HiTitation  to  Dismal,**  a  name  bestowed  on  Nottingham  from 
the  graTitj  of  his  physiognomy.  Nottingham  was  alto  a»» 
sailed  repeatedly  in  the  Examiner  and  other  satkieal  pisia% 
and  in  a  ballad  called  the  Hae  and  Cry  after  Dismal.  To  ia> 
turn  these  attentions,  Nottingham  seems,  more  than  onoe^  to 
have  inToked  the  Tengeance  of  the  House  of  Lords  against 
tte  author  of  this  annoyance : 

Now  Finch  alarms  the  Lords :  He  h«an  for  certain 
This  dangerons  priest  has  got  heliind  the  cortain^ 
jPlnch  famed  for  tedious  elocation,  proves 
That  Swift  oils  many  a  spring,  which  Harley  moves. 

Vtnet  bg  Swift  on  himself.    Vol.  X*  p.  39^ 
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itiey  had ;  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  own  I  tremble' 
when  I  think  that  a  certain  divine,  who  is  hardly 
suspected  of  being  a  Christian,  (meaning,  as  we 
read  in  the  annals,  Dr  Swift,)  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  a. bishop,  and  may  one  day  give  licence  to 
those  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  instruction 
0f  ^outh/'^  And  it  appears  from  different  pas- 
gages  in  his  correspondence,  that  the  hopes  of 
Swift's  friends  coincided  with  the  fears  of  his  ene*^ 
mies,  respecting  his  expected  promotion;  and 
that  there  were  expectations  held  out  of  a  living 
in  Yorkshire,  to  be  obtained  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Keeper  Harcourt.  These  hopes  and 
fears,  however,  were  so  far  disappointed,  thai 
Swift  failed  in  obtaining  a  boon  of  much  less 
consequence,  though  then  essential  to  his  com- 
/ortable  settlement  in  life. 

The  debts  which  he  was  obliged  to  incur  at 
entering  upon  his  deanery,  were  very  considera- 
ble, amounting  to  at  least  a  thousand  pounds,  an 
expence  which  he  was  unprepared  to  undergo. 
He,  therefore,  seems  to  have  considered  himself 
entitled,  when  accepting  a  promotion  so  much  be- 
neath the  character  in  which  he  had  acted,  to  be 
at  least  indemnified  of  the  charges  of  induction ;  f 


^•-% 


*  Oldmixon's  History,  p.  554. 

f  Journal,  April,  23  1713.  ^^  I  thoaght  I  was  to  paj  but 
li.  (XX)  for  the  house^  but  the  bishop  of  Clogher  says  L.  800 ; 
ftnt-fniits,  L.  1 50 ;  and  so  with  pateot  L.  1000  in  aU|  so  Chat  T 
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and,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  he  stated'  that 
the  queen  should  either  pay  up  this  debt  for 
him,  or  hang  him,  since  he  had  deserved  the  one 
Or  the  other.  ♦ 

The  lord-treasurer,  with  his  usual  procrastina- 

sball  not  be  the  better  for  the  Deanerj  these  three  yetrs*  I 
hope  in  some  time  tliey  wiii  be  persuaded  to  give  me  some  mo* 
nej  here  to  clear  off  these  debts.  I  will  finish  the  book  I  aia 
writing,  before  I  can  go  over,  and  they  expect  I  shall  pasi 
next  winter  here,  and  then  I  will  drive  them  to  give  me  a  snm 
of  money.''— Vol.  III.  p.  210. 

Again,  16th  May  171S.  ^<  I  shall  be  mined,  or  at  least  ndlj 
cramped,  unless  the  Qoeen  will  give  me  a  thousand  pounds*  I 
am  sure  she  owes  me  a  great  deal  more.  Lord-Treasurer  ral- 
lies me  upon  it,  and  I  believe  intends  it,  sedquando  f*  VoL  IIL 
p.  313w— In  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  Harcourt,  May  17^  l7lSp 
he  hints  at  the  same  subject :  ^^  Lord.Titsasurer  uses  me  barbie 
rously,  appoints  to  carry  me  to  Kensington,  and  makes  me 
walk  four  miles  at  midnight.  He  laughs  when  I  mention  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  he  gives  me,  though  a  thousand  pounds  is 
a  very  serious  subject.'' — ^Vol.  XVI.  p.  60. 

*  This  we  learn  from  the  following  memorandum  of  Dr 
Birch :  ^<  The  Reverend  Mr  Orr,  archdeacon  of  Ferns,  gave 
me  ^an  account  of  a  letter  of  Swift's,'  which  has  never  beea 
published,  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  was  dated  in  July  171$, 
from  his  living  of  Laracor,  complaining  of  his  being  left  by 
bis  friends  in  Ireland,  and  telling  his  Lordship  that  he  should 
remind  him  of  David's  prayer,  which  the  lord-treasurer  would 
direct  him  to  the  Psalm  and  verse  for,  ^^  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  hell.''  That  when  he  returned  to  England^  he 
would  certainly  petition  the  queen  for  the  thousand  pounds 
she  had  promised  him ;  for  that  she  ought  to  pay  him  that 
thousand  pounds,  or^hang  him,  for  he  had  deserved  either  the 
one  or  the  other.'' 
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tioiiy  or  froin  motives  of  public  economy,  jested 
on  the  subject,  but  did  nothing,  and  Swift's  situa- 
tion must  have  been  embarrassing  to  any  one  of 
less  determined  prudence.  On  his  return  to 
England,  after  his  instalment,  he  addressed  to  Ox- 
ford that  celebrated  and  beautiftil  imitation  of 
Book  I.  epistle  vii.  and  sat.  vL  Book  II.  of  Ho- 
race, with  which  every  reader  nmst  be  familiar. 
The  intention  was  to  complain  of  the  expence? 
attending  his  preferment. 


all  texatioiis. 


Patents,  instalments,  abjurations, 

First-f rnitSy  and  tenths,  and  chapter-treats^ 

Pnes,  payments,  fees,  demands,  and  cheats. 

The  wicked  laity's  contriTing, 

To  hinder  clergymen  from  thriving. 

It  contains  even  a  more  plain  intimation  of  hi* 
difficulties. 

Poor  Swift  with  all  his  losses  vezt, 
Not  knowing  where  to  turn  him  next^ 
AboTC  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt. 
Takes  horse  ■ 

As  well  as 

• 

L^is,  the  Dean  will  be  ofnse^ 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse^ 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound, 
No  matter  where  the  money's  found^ 
It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt. 
And  that  they  ne'er  considered  yet«  * 

•  VoL  X«  p.  400|  401. 
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All  these  bints  of  the  loss  he  was  actuaJly  sus- 
taining, seem  to  have  been  lost  upon  Oxford^  i^id 
only  attracted  Bollngbroke's  attention,  at  a  time . 
when  his  power  was  tottering,  and  his  favour  inef- 
fik^ient.  Swift's  solicitude  on  this  subject^  has 
been  quoted  as  derogating  from  the  high  tone  of 
independence  assumed  by  him,  on  refusing  the 
sum  formerly  offered  by  the  treasurer ;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  both  cases  were  exactly  paral- 
lel, unless  in  so  far  as  the  amount  made  a  diffe* 
rence.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  three 
years  public  services  had  been  remunerated  with 
a  professional  situation  of  no  common  description 
of  dignity  indeed,  and  future  emolument,  but  at* 
tended  in  the  meantime  with  such  an  immediate 
expence,  as  must  have  embarrassed,  for  life  per* 
haps,  a  man  of  less  economy,  and  which  rednced 
even  Swift  to  great  temporary  inconvenience^ 
The  grant  of  a  sum  of  money,  therefore,  to  render 
a  preferment,  which  in  every  respect  was  beneath 
bis  pretensions,  instantly  productive  and  effectual, 
could  no  more  be  considered  as  an  eleemosynary 
gratuity,  than  the  acceptance  of  the  deanery  itselif^ 
could  be  termed  inconsistent  with  his  having  re- 
fused to  be  Lord  Oxford's  chaplain.  Such  grants 
have  frequently  been  made  in  every  department 
of  the  public  service,  and  differ  widely  from  the 
secret  service-money  doled  out  to  party-writers 
from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  satisfaction 
which  they  afford  to  their  patrons. 
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'    In  another  particular  Swift  was  to  undergo  dis- 
appointment   He  was  still  busy  with  his  History 
bf  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  became  disposed  to 
extend  it- into  a  general  account  of  Queen  Anne^« 
reign.    With  the  view  of  obtaining  access  to  ma* 
terials,  and  perhaps  of  gratifying  a  wish  long  since 
entertained,  "^  he  was  desirous  to  be  named  Royal 
Historiographer.    The  appointment  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain.     But  Swift,  who 
disliked  the  Earl,  (afterwards  Duke,)  of  Kent^ 
by  whom  the  office  was  held,  endeavoured  to  su^ 
persede  the  necessity  of  applying  to  him,  by  pre- 
senting a  direct  memorial  to  Queen  Anne  f.   His 
experience  in  courts  might  have  taught  him  the 
jealousy  entertained  of  oflScial  patronage,  but  he 
probably  conceived,  that  his  influence  with  minis* 
iers  would  surmount,  in  his  particular  case,  all 
obstacles  arising  from  it.      He  was  mistaken. 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  each  busied  in  prepar- 
ing for  an  impending  struggle,  did  not  choose  to 
excite  the  chamberlain's  dislike,  by  encroaching 
on  his  rights  of  office  ;  and  Kent,  to  whom  Swift 
tnade  no  personal  application,  filled  up  the  situa- 
tion with  a  dependent  of  his  own.  { 


^  See  his  Letter  to  Addison,  p.  118,  119. 

+  See  his  Memorial,  Vol.jX.  p.  178. 

j:  In  a  letter  to  Pope,  mentioning  the  post  of  historiographer, 
M  designed  for  him,  he  adds,  ^'  but  as  it  was  at  the  disposal  ^f 
»  person  who  had  not  the  smallest  share  of  steadiness  or  sindi- 
clty,  I  disdaiped  to  accept  it"  Vol.  XVI.  p.  373.    This  can 
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:  The  disswsions  among  the  ministera  seem  to 
bare  interrupted  the  meetings  of  the  society  oC 
Brothers.  But  Swift  had  formed,  in  its  steady  the 
celebrated  Scriblerus  Club,  an  association  rather 
of  a  literary  than  a  political  character.  Oxford 
and  St  John,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Gay, 
were  the  members.  It  was  the  well-known  ob- 
ject of  their  united  powers,  to  compose  a  satire 
upon  the  abuse  of  human  learning*  Part  of 
Iheir  labours  has  been  preserved  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  which  gave  name  to  the 
society,  and  part  has  been  rendered  immortal  by 
the  travels  of  l^emuel  Gulliver ;  but  the  violence 
of  political  faction,  like  a  storm  that  spares  the 
laurel  no  more  than  the  cedar,  dispersed  this  little 
band  of  literary  brethren,  and  prevented  the  ac* 
complishment  of  a  task  for  which  talents  so  varipus^ 
$o  extended,  and  so  brilliant,  can  never  again  be 
united.  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  themselves  ac- 
complished scholar^,  patrons  and  friends  both  of 
the  persons  and  of  the  genius  thus  associatec|» 
]ed  the  way,  by  their  mutual  animosity,  to  tbf^ 
dissolution  of  the  confraternity.  Their  discord 
had  now  arisen  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  wqs 


onljr  imply,  he  might  hkie  had  it  for  asklDg  it  of  the  Lord 
ChamberfauB,  for  it  is  certain  he  did  apply  to  the  Qaeei|.  by 
m^orial|  and  was  displeased  with  Bolingb|roke  for  not  ob« 
taining  it  for  him.  See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  176,  178, 181,  903,  and 
compare  thm  with  the  above  passage* 
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'ibarce  yeile  'dttti^r  the  thin  forms  of  official  in- 
tercourse*   Swift  again  tried  the  .force   of  hii* 
morbus  expostulation  in  his  fable  of  the  Fag» 
got^*  where  the  ministers  are  called  upon  to 
contribute  their  Various    badges    of   office^  to 
make  the  bundle  strong  and  secure.      With  inft* 
nite  delicacy  the  poet  omitted  all  mention  of  Bo^ 
lingbroke ;  the  animosity  between   Oxford  and 
him  was  too  rankling  a  wound  to  endure  beidg 
tickled.     But  all  was  in  vain,  and  at  length,  tired 
of  this  scene  of  murmuring  and  disconteift,  quar^ 
rel,  misunderstanding,  and  hatred,  the  Dean,  who 
was  almost  the  only  common  friend  who  laboured 
tabompose  these  differences,  made  a  final  effort, 
of  which  the  result  shall  be  given  in  his  owft 
.words  to  Lord  Oxford,  son  of  the  statesman: 
^'When  I  returned  to  England,  I  found  their 
quarrels  and  coldness  increased.     I  laboured  to 
reconcile  them  as  much  as  I  was  able ;  I  coii- 
trived  to  bring  them  to  my  lord  Masham's,:at  St 
James's.    My  lord  and  lady  Masham  left'  us  to^ 
||;ether.  I  expostulated  with  them  both,  but  could 
net  find  any  good  consequences.     I  was  to  go*  to 
Windsor  next  day  with  my  lord-treasurer:  I  pre* 
tended  business  that  prevented  me;  expecting 
they  would  come  to  some  [reconciliation.]    JBut 
1  followed  them  to  Windsor,  .where  my  lord  Bor 


VpL  X.  p.  397. 
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•Uiigbroke  Mid  mei  that  my  scbemft  h^  tconae  to 
«>thing.    Thiags  went  oa  at  the  MMe  rale :  tha^f 
^vew  more  estranged  erery  day.     My  lord-trei^ 
«tirer  found  Iris  credit  daily  decliniag.     In  May 
'before  the  queen  died,  I  had  my  last  meeting 
with  them  at  my  lord  Masham's.  He  left  as  togie- 
Iber ;  and  therefore  I  spoke  very  freely  to  them 
both,  ^and  told  them,  **  I  would  retire,  for  I  found 
dl.was  gone/'    Lord  Bolingbroke  whispered  me» 
•*  I  was  in  the  right"     Your  father  said,   '«  All 
would  do  welL^    I  told  him,  *'  That  I  would  go 
to  Oxford  on  Monday,  since  I  found  it  was  im« 
poanhle  to  be  of  any  use."  ^ 

Nothing,  indeed,  was  now  left  for  Swift,  but 
to  execute  the  resolution  he  had  repeatedly  an- 
nouncfed  of  retreating  from  the  scene  of  discord^ 
without  taking  part  with  either  of  his  contend* 
kig  fnends.      He  set  6ut  for  Oxford   on   the 
Monday  succeeding  his    inefTecUial    interview, 
alid  from  thence  went  to  the  bouse  of  the  rere^ 
i«tid  Mr  6ery  al  Upper  Letcombe,  Berkshire, 
Where  be  resided  for  some  weeks  in  the  strictp 
ekt  8eolusion#     His  feeling  of  this  .melancholy 
flange;  from  all  that  was  busy  and  gay,  to  tile 
AllDess  and  vniformity  of  a  country  vicarage,  is 
€aci>re$sed  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh-t  The 
ttaemoa  of  Swift  from  the  political  world,  excited 


aVoKXIX.  p.  159. 

+  June  8,  1714.  VohTLYt.  p.  141. ' 


the  :greatest  =8!irprise^-^the  publid  wdfKi^r^d  ^,-«^ 
tlii<  paity  writers  e!xaked  in  a  thousand  ineffectuiA 
libels,  discharged  against  the  retreating  chatti^ 
pioil  of  the  high  chupchf »— asnd  his  ifViends  coii- 
jnr^  hiiiiin  niim^otis  letters,  to  return  and  reist^ 
sntxki  the  task  of  ^  a  ipeaice-maker.  This  he  posi^ 
tiv^ely  declined^  but  he  seetiis^  to  have  meditated 
tbe  extraordinary  plan  of  an  appeal  to  the  public. 


•  See  Pope*s  letters,  18th  June  1714,  VoL  XYL  p.  U7| 
and  tbat  of  Thomas  Harlej,  19th  June  1714.  Ibid*  p.  149. 

f  Otae  oir  these,  which  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  humour,  was 
^!M,  A  Hue    aad  Cry  after  Dean  Swift,    containiilg  A 
copy  of  his  Diarj,  &e.    It  Is  reprinted  Vol.  XYL  p.  tt7.  It 
wiU  surprise  the  reader,  in  perusing  this,  how  closely  the  liheUer 
has  touched  many  of  Swift's  real  habits ;  and  the  circnmstaniCO 
aenres  to  show,  more  plainly  than  a  thousand  general  all^g^ 
tfons,'^  that  even  the  most  private  particulars  cooceming  him^ 
Imd  been  for  some  years  the  object  of  public  attention*     Bis 
vilinte  register  of  petty  ezpenoes,  tod  Gie  little  shifts  he  adofti. 
fid  to  diminish  them,  are  mimicked  very  much  in  the  stile  of 
his  own  journal,  and  two  or  three  circumstances  in  the  dp^ 
ry  happened  to  coincide  whimsiqilly  enough  with  the  actual 
Ikct   Imoj  He  left  Ford  to  settle  for  liis  handkerchiefs  :  Con- 
put  the  diary,  VoK  X.  p.  »8.  Saturday,  with  p.  lSf2  of  tie 
aMM  Tolnme.    2dlfj^,  If  he  did  not  borrow  money  of  his  bo61k- 
foUer,  as  in  the  diary,  (jbidem)y  he  seems  to  ha^emade  iaoftran 
arrangement  with  Barber,  his  printer,  who  tcUs  1^  all  his  Mils 
Aall  be  answered,  p.  15(5.    And  though  he  did  not  then  tal^ 
elclnsiTely  to  reading  the  civil  wars  of  £ngland,  (ibidem)^  yot 
after  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  it  was  the  only  work  he  per* 
used,  and  he  read  it  thrloe  oven  In  two  particulars,  Ae  dkry 
wbrepresrats  his  habits.    Swift  neTer  appears  to  ha?n  saokttl 
tobacco,  and  certainly  never  used  wine  or  any  liquor  to  excess. 
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at  least  to  tiie  Tory  party  at  large,  against  those 
errors  on  which  the  administration  seemed  split- 
ting asunder. 

With  this    view,    he    composed  the  '^  Free 
Thoughts  on  the   state  of  Public  Afiairs,"  in 
which  it  is  remarkable,  that,  although  he  loved  Ox- 
foird  far  better  than  Bolingbroke,  and  indeed  better 
than  any  other  man  who  livedo,  yet  almost  the 
whole  censure  expressed  in  the  piece  falls  to  the 
share  of  that  statesman.     His  affectation  of  mys« 
tery,  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  colleagues^  his 
temporizing  with  the  opposite  party,  and  main- 
taining many  of  the  Whigs  in  office,  are  noticed 
at  length,  and  with  some  severity.    The  infatua^ 
tion  of  the  internal  dissension  of  the  ministers, 
compared  to  a  ship's  crew  quarrelling  in  a  storm, 
or  when  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy,  is  the 
only  particular  in   which    Bolingbroke    shares 
the  blame  with  Oxford.     The  measures  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  for  the  imminent  danger,  are 
such  as  suited  the  headlong  audacity  of  the  for- 
mer, rather  than  the  slow  and  balancipg  policy  df 
Harley.    These  are,  Isij  to  achieve  a  complete 
predominance  of  the  Tory  party,  by  an  absolute 
exclusion    of  the   dissenters,  termed  the  open 
enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  from  every 
degree  of  power,  civil  or  military;    a  disqua^ 
lification  to  to  be  extended  likewise  to  all  Whig9 
and  low-church  men,  affirmed  to  be  her  secret 
adversaries^  unless  promotion  be  earned  by  a 
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sincere  reformation.  This  great  work  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  new  modelling  of  the 
army,  especially  of  the  royal  guards,  which 
are  pronomiced  fitter,  in  their  existing  state,  to 
guard  a  prince  to  the  bar  of  a  high-court  of  jus* 
tice,  than  to  secure  him  on  the  throne,  ^dfy. 
After  a  thorough,  and  doubtless  a  sincere  dis» 
avowal  of  the  exiled  branch  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  all  se- 
cret intercourse  between  any  party  in  England 
and  the  court  of  Hanover  be  broken  off;  that 
the  visits  of  the  presumptive  heir,  and  his 
claims  to  be  called  to  parliament,  be  no  long- 
er pressed  upon  the  queen  without  her  per- 
mission; and  that  the  electoral  prince  should 
be  required  to  declare  his  utter  dislike  of  factious 
persons  and  principles,  more  especially  of  the  par- 
ty who  affected  to  be  peculiarly  zealous  for 
hit  rights,  and  to  avow  himself  entirely  satis* 
iied  with  her  majesty's  proceedings  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  was  bold,  daring,  uncompro- 
mising counsel,  better  suited  to  the  genius  of 
him  who  gave  it  than  to  that  of  the  British 
nation,  and  most  likely,  if  followed,  might  have 
le4  to  civil  war.  The  treatise  was,  however, 
aeipt  by  Swift  to  his  friend  Charles  Ford,  and, 
with  great  precaution,  through  a  circuitous  chan- 
nel, and,  under  a  feigned  name,  transmitted 
by  him  to  Barber  the  printer.  Barber,  being 
patronized  by  Bolingbroke,  shewed  the  manii« 

VOL.  I.  o 
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script,  upon  his  own  authority,  to  that  statesmai^ 
who  lost  no  time  in  making  such  additions  and 
alterations,  as  were  calculated  to  render  it  still 
more  unfavourable  to  Oxford,  and  more  suitable 
to  his  own  political  intrigues.  On  learning  that 
such  alterations  were  made,  Swift,  whose  inten- 
tion it  had  ever  been  to  preserve  the  most  perfect 
neutrality  betwixt  his  great  friends,  and  if  possible 
to  reunite  them,  but  by  no  means  to  assist  the 
one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  commissioned 
Ford  to  demand  back  the  manuscript.  It  was 
recovered  from  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  ty- 
pographer, after  some  hesitation,  delay,  and  diffi- 
culty. And  thus  the  publication  of  this  tract, 
which  undoubtedly  might  have  produced  a  great, 
though  perhaps  a  dangerous  effect  at  that  critical 
period,  was  laid  entirely  aside.  He  seems  to  have 
meditated  another  political  pamphlet  at  the  same 
time,  apparently  the  memoirs  relating  to  the 
change  of  ministry  in  1810.  But  it  must  have 
been  in  somewhat  a  different  form  from  that  in 
which  it, was  finally  published.^ 


*  On  14th  August  1714,  Ford  writes,  ^^  I  suppose  Barber 
has  given  you  an  account  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  pamphlet, 
(i.  e.  the  Free  Thoughts,  of  which  Bolingbroke  had  detained 
the  maiyiscript.)  I  long  for  the  other."  Vol.  XVI.  p.  SM  ; 
and  p.  245.  14th  Sept  Swift  writes  to  Bolingbroke,  ^<  The 
— —  take  this  country  ;  it  has  in  three  weeks  spoiled  two  as 
good  sixpenny  pamphlets  as  erer  a  proclamation  was  Issued  out 
against'' 
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Meantime  every  post  brought  Swift^  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  and  with  varying  comments,  ac-^ 
counts  of  the  successful  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  the  differing  lights  in 
which  the  same  facts  are  placed  by  his  corre^ 
spondents,  as-affected  by  their  own  feelings  or  in- 
terest. Lewis  adheres  to  the  falling  fortunes  of 
Oxford^— Ford  seems  half  disposed  to  worship 
the  apparently  rising  star  of  Bolingbroke, — ^Ar- 
buthnot,  like  Swift,  blames  both,  and  laments 
the  consequences  of  their  division.  Bolingbroke 
himself  omitted  no  means  of  conciliating  Swift  to 
the  revolution  which  he  was  about  to  accomplish 
in  the  cabinet.  He  wrote  to  the  Dean  in  the 
kindest  terms  of  friendship ;  and  when  Arbuthnot 
reminded  him  of  the  memorial  for  the  post  of  his- 
toriographer, he  exclaimed,  that  to  have  suffered 
Swift,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  them,  to  have 
the  least  uneasy  thought  about  such  matters^  would 
be  among  the  eternal  scandals  of  their  govern- 
ment. *  His  good  intentions,  however,  were  in 
that  case  frustrated,  as  the  lord  chamberlain  had» 
three  weeks  before,  bestowed  the  office  upon 
another,  f  *  But  to  manifest  his  own  zeal  for 
Swift's  interest,  Bolingbroke  caused  an  order  on 
the  treasury  to  be  signed  by  the  queen  for  the 
thousand  pounds  which  Swift  had  in  vain  solicit- 


*  Letter  from  Arbuthnot,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  175. 

f  Mr  Maddox.    See  Ford's  letter.    Ibidem^  p.  181. 
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ed  from  Oxford,  and  this  he  did  during  his  short 
ministry  of  three  days.    The  warrant  indeed,  was 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  queen's  death,  but  the 
good  will  of  St  John  was  equally  manifested.    At 
the  same  time  Lady  Masham,  by  whose  secret  in* 
fluence  Oxford  had  been  displaced,  wrote  to  con« 
jure  Swift,  by  his  charity  and  compassion  for  the 
queen,  not  to  desert  her  cause  at  this  crisis,  but 
to  ^tay,  and  be  assured  his  advice  would  not  be 
thrown  away  on  thankless  and  indifferent  ears,  ^ 
Barber  also  was  commissioned  by  Bolingbroke 
to  inform  Swift  he  would  reconcile  him  with  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  place  him  on  a  right  foot* 
ing  with  the  queen,  and,  what  perhaps  might  have 
been  an  equal  temptation,  that  it  was  intended 
to  comply  with  his  advice  by  making   a  com- 
plete sweep  of  those  Whigs  who  had  been  left  ia 
office.  These  flattering  proposals  seemed  to  be  at- 
tended with  instant  benefit,  and  to  open  a  prospect 
full  upon  the  path  of  honour,  ambition,  and  prefer- 
ment. But  almost  the  same  post  brought  an  affect- 
ing letter  from  Lord  Oxford,  the  disgraced  minister, 
now  going  alone  to  his  country-seat  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  requesting  Swift,  if  he  had  not  tired 
him  in  their  former  ieie  a  teie  parties,  to  throw 
away  so  much  time  on  one  who  loved  him,  as  to 
attend  him  upon  this  melancholy  journey.    To 
Swift's  immortal  honour  he  paused  not  a  mo* 


i*« 
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meiity  but  wrote  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  his  license 
for  absence,  then  on  the  point  of  expiring,  not 
that  he  might  share  the  triumph  and  prospects  to 
which  he  was  inyited  by  the  royal  favourite  and 
the  new  prime-minister,  but  in  order  to  accompany 
his  beloved  friend  and  patron  to  neglect  and  se- 
dusion.  *  *<  I  meddle  not  with  his  faults,  as  he  was 
a  minister  of  state,*'  are  his  manly  expressions; 
*^  Bat  you  know  his  personal  kindness  to  me  was 
excessive ;  he  distinguished  and  chose  me  above 
all  men  when  he  was  great ;  and  his  letter  to  me 
the  other  day  was  the  most  moving  imaginable/'  f 
It  lessens  not  the  merit  of  this  sacrifice,  that,  with- 
in three  days,  fate  closed  the  prospects  of  the  Tory 
p^rty  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  ac» 
cession  of  George  I.  confounded  the  triumphant 
Bolingbroke  and  the  disgraced  Oxford  in  common 
peril  and  proscription. 

Swift,  under  a  shock  sudden  and  overwhelming 
to  his  party  in  general,  and  deeply  fraught  with 
personal  hazard  to  so  active  a  partizan  as  him- 
aelf,  lost  neither  presence  of  mind,  courage,  nor 


*  A  letter  to  a  friend  in  Dublin,  now  published  for  th^ 
first  time,  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  348.)  shews  that  this  proposal 
was  not  made  in  ceremony,  but  that  Swift  actoallj  applied 
for  license  of  absence  to  attend  his  patron.  The  direction  U 
lost,  but  it  was  probably  addressed  to  Archdeacon  Walls,  as 
in  another  letter  to  him  (Vol.  XVL  p.  216.)  he  mentions  ha- 
Ting  corresponded  with  him  on  the  subject 
f  Letter  to  Miss  Yanhomrigh.    Ibid.  p.  303. 
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perseverance.  He  gave  the  bold  opinion,  that  it 
was  yet  possible  to  rally  the  Tories,  providing  com- 
mon misfortune  could  unite  those  whom  success 
had  separated.  He  exhorted  Bolingbroke  to  pface 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  high  church  party ; 
and,  like  a  veteran  who  assumes  his  arms  to  suc- 
cour in  peril  the  standard  from  which  he  had  re- 
tired  while  it  was  victorious,  he  offered  his  own  sen* 
vices  in  the  field  of  political  contest  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ar- 
buthnot  used  the  memorable  expression,  **  Dean 
Swift  keeps  up  his  noble  spirit,  and,  though  like 
a  man  knocked  down,  you  may  behold  him  stiH 
with  a  stern  countenance  and  aiming  a  blow  al 
his  adversaries."  f  But  the  spirit  of  the  Tories 
was  totally  broken,  as  is  well  described  in  a 
desponding  letter  of  Lewis.  J  And  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reconciliation,  Bolingbroke  avowed  suck 
an  inveteracy  of  hatred  against  Oxford,  that  he 
would  rather  have  laid  down  his  own  life,  than 
made  common  cause  with  him  in  defending  that 
of  both.  His  flight,  and  that  of  Ormond,  with  the 
imprisonment  of  Oxford,  Wyndham,  Prior,  and 
others,  completed  the  discomfiture  and  dispersion 
of  Queen  Anne's  last  ministry.  These  events 
took  place  when  Swift  himself,  under  the  frown 
of  power,  had  sought  refuge  in  Ireland  from  the 


♦  VoL  XVI.  p.  216.  +  Ibid.  p.  242. 

J  Ibid.  p4  217. 
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levils  and  dangers  which  impended  over  ail  thd 
late  ministers,  and  their  adherents. 

It  was  now  he  experienced  that  height  of  un» 
popularity  which  the  narrative  of  Lord  Orrery 
has  somewhat  anticipated^    The  Irish  protestants, 
remembering  the  civil  wars  of  1689  and  1690^ 
looked  with  utter  abhorrence  on  all  who  were 
suspected  of  being  favourable  to  the  interest  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.    This  was  the  charge  brought  a- 
gainst  Queen  Anue's  last  ministry  by  their  succes- 
sors ;  it  was  countenanced  by  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George^ 
expressing  the  good  intentions  of  his  sister  in  his 
favour,  when  prevented  by  death ;  and,  if  limited 
to  Bolingbroke*s  intrigues,  that  statesman's  sub- 
sequent conduct,  as  well  as  Ormondes,  give  it 
great  probability.     But  the  spirit  of  party  made 
no  distinction.    All  who  had  favoured  the  high- 
church  interest  were  involved  in   a   sweeping 
charge  of  jacobitism,  of  which  calumny  Swift 
had  his  share.     Libels   on  libels  were  shower- 
ed against  him ;   the  rabble  iusulted  him  as  he 
walked  the  street ;  and  even  young  men  of  rank 
forgot  his  station  and  their  own  so  far  as  to  set 
the  si^me  example  of  wanton  brutality.     Nor  was 
this  the  worst  evil  of  his  situation.  *    His  former 


*  Such  disgraceful  occurrences  occasioned  the  following  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  wanton  aggression  of  on^ 
9t  their  members : 
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friends,  including  many  who  owed  him  mviK^ 
and  gratitude,  paid  court  to  the  opposite  partj# 


^^  The  humble  Petition  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D.  and 

of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Patrick's,  Dablin. 
'^  Most  humbly  showcth, 

^<  That  yoar  petitioner  is  advised  by  his  physidans,  M 
eoQnt  of  his  inAltb,  to  go  often  on  horseback ;  and  tkeic 
in^  no  plaoe,  in  winter,  so  conTenient  for  riding,  as  the  stiaaA 
toward  Howth,  your  petitioner  takes  all  opportunities  that  bis 
business  or  the  weather  will  permit,  to  take  that  road :  That 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  ai  your 
petitioaer  was  returning  from  Howth  with  his  two  awfautii 
one  before,  and  the  other  behind  him,  he  was  pnnnied  by  tmm 
fentlemen  in  a  chaise,  drawn  by  two  high.mettled  horsea^  in 
80  Tiolent  a  manner,  that  his  seryant,  who  rode  behind  him,  was 
forced  to  gife  way,  with  the  utmost  peril  of  his  life ;  where- 
upon your  petitioner  made  what  speed  he  could,  riding  to 
Hie  i^ght  and  left  abo?e  fifty  yards  to  the  full  extent  of  the  said 
road  ;  but  the  two  gentlemen  driTing  a  light  chaise,  diawn  bf 
fleet  horses,  and  intent  upon  mischief,  turned  faster  than  joiu 
petitioner,  endeavouring  to  overthrow  him  :  That  by  great 
accident  your  petitioner  got  safe  to  the  side  of  a  ditch,  where 
the  chaise  could  not  safely  pursue ;  and  the  two  gentlemea 
itopping  their  career,  your  petitioner  mildly  expostulated  with 
liiem ;  wherenpon  one  of  the  gentlemen  said^  Damn  ycni,  Is 
not  the  road  as  free  for  us  as  for  you  ?  and  calling  to  his  sef* 
Tant  who  rode  behind  him,  said,  Tom  (or  some  such  name)  it 
the  pistol  loaden  with  ball  ?  To  which  the  servant  answered, 
yes,  my  lord,  and  gave  him  the  pistol.  Your  petitioner  often 
said  to  the  gentleman,  pray,  Sir,  do  not  shoot,  for  my  horse  is 
apt  to  start,  by  which  my  life  may  be  endangered*  The  chaise 
went  forward,  and  your  petitioner  took  the  opportunity  to 
stay  behind*    Your  petitioner  is  informed,  that  the  jperson  whe 
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by  treating  him  with  rudeness  and  insult.  *     He 
was  obliged  to  secure  his  papers  against  the  re- 


sp^ke  the  words  abovo-mentioiied,  is  of  jour  Lordships'  hoole^ 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Blaney ;  whom  your  pe^ 
titioner  remembers  to  have  introduced  to  Mr  Secretary  Ad* 
dison,  in  the  Earl  of  Wharton's  goTcrnment,  and  to  hafe  done 
Mm  other  good  offices  at  that  time,  because  he  was  represented 
•8  m  young  man  of  some  hopes,  and  a  broken  fortune :  That 
the  said  Lord  Blaney,  as  your  petitioner  is  informed,  is  now  m 
Dnblm,  and  sometimes  attends  your  Lordships*  house.  And 
jour  petitioner's  health  still  requiring  that  he  should  ride,  and 
being  confined  in  winter  to  go  on  the  same  strand,  he  is  forced 
to  inquire  from  every  one  he  meets,  whether  the  said  lord  be 
on  the  same  strand ;  and  to  order  his  servants  to  carry  arms  to 
defend  him  against  the  like,  or  a  worse  insult,  from  the  said 
iofld,  for  the  consequences  of  which  your  petitioner  cannot 


^  Yonr  petitioner  is  informed  by  his  learned  counsel,  that 
there  is  no  law  now  in  being,  which  can  justify  the  said  lord^ 
^mder  colour  of  his  peerage,  to  assault  any  of  his  majesty^i 
•nbjectt  on  the  king's  highway,  and  put  them  in  fear  of  their 
fkrcBj  without  provocation,  which  he  humbly  conceives,  that 
by  only  happening  to  ride  before  the  said  lord,  he  could  not 
possibly  give. 

**  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  doth  humbly  implore  your 
lordships,  in  your  great  prudence  and  justice,  to  provide  that 
be  may  be  permitted  to  ride  with  safety  on  the  said  strand,  or 
any  other  of  the  king's  highways,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
bealth,  80  long  as  he  shall  demean  himself  in  a  peaceable  man- 
aer^  without  being  put  into  continual  fears  of  his  life  by  the 
force  and  arms  of  the  said  Lord  Blaney.'* 

*  Among  these,  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  one  of  the  commis* 
sioners  of  the  reyenue^  often  m<?ntioncd  as  a  friend  in  Swift's 
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searches  of  government ;  *  and  it  would  seem,  that 
a  packet^  addressed  to  him  from  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond's  chaplain,  was  seized  by  a  messenger.  The 
slight  authority  upon  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
Dean  Swift  actually  absconded,  lest  he  should  be 
made  answerable  for  the  treasonable  contents,  may 
justly  be  neglected,  since  no  steps  were  taken  a- 
gainst  a  man  so  obnoxious  to  government,  who 
would  scarcely  have  been  overlooked,  had  there 
occurred  any  grounds  on  which  he  could  be  made 
personally  responsible,  f  That  he  was  con- 
sidered, however,  as  a  person  disaffected,  and 
liable  to  accusation,  is  evident  from  an  expression 


Letters  and  Journal,  distingoished  himself,  by  answering 
Swift,  wlien  he  had  addressed  him  on  some  ordinary  occasioa 
of  bnsiness,  ^^  I'll  hold  yon  a  groat,  Mr  Dean,  I  do  not  know 
you."  Afterwards,  when  created  Lord  Southwell,  he  ezprea* 
sed  regret  for  his  conduct  during  the  heat  of  party,  and  attempt- 
ed to  regain  Swift's  acquaintance,  by  saluting  him  with  great  po- 
liteness. But  the  Dean  retorted  his  rudeness,  prefaced  by  his 
own  cant  phrase,  <'  Til  hold  you  a  groat,  my  Lord,  I  do  not 
know  you." 

•  Vol.  XVI.  p.  252. 

f  The  authority  for  the  whole  story  is  but  slender.  Tindal^ 
in  his  continuation  of  Rapin,  copies,  without  quoting,  the  words 
of  Oldmixon,  and  Oldmixon  refers  to  the  Annals  of  Boyer. 
<<  Posterity/'  says  Oldmixon,  <^  will  bo  in  amazement  to  find 
not  one  of  these  libellers  made  an  example."  And,  undoubtedly^ 
posterity  has  been  induced,  from  that  yery  circumstance,  great* 
ly  to  donbt  the  grounds  on  which  the  historian  has  accnsed 
them* 
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ef  his  old  correspondent,  Archbishop  King,  who 
seems  to  have  yielded  to  no  one  in  the  art  of  con- 
veying a  sarcasm  under  the  mask  of  a  friendly 
wish  or  amicable  caution.     *^  We  have  a  strong 
report  that  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  will  return  here 
and  be  pardoned :  certainly  it  must  not  be  for  no- 
thing.    I  hope  he  can  tell  no  ill  story  of  you."  * 
This  unfriendly  hint  the  Dean  repels  with  the 
most  indignant  spirit.     *'  I  should  be  sorry,"  he 
commences,  *'  to  see  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  fol- 
lowing the  trade  of  an  informer,  because  he  is  a 
person  for  whom  I  have  always  had,  and  still  con- 
tinue a  very  great  love  and  esteem.     And  as  to 
myself,  if  I  were  of  any  importance,  I  should  be 
very  easy  under  such  an  accusation,  much  easier 
than  I  am  to  think  your  grace  imagines  me  in 
any  danger.     I  am  surprised  your  grace  could 
think,  or  act,  or  correspond  with  me  for  some 
years  past,  while  you  must  needs  believe  me  a 
most  false  and  vile  man,  declaring  to  you^  on  all 
occasions,  my  abhorrence  of  the  Pretender,  and 
yet  privately  engaged  with  a  ministry  to  bring 
him  in.     I  always  professed  to  be  against  the  Pre- 
tender, and  am  so  still.     And  this  is  not  to  make 
my  court,  which  I  know  is  vain,  for  I  own  my- 
self full  of  doubts,  fears,  and  dissatisfactions,  which 
I  think  on  as  seldom  as  I  can :  Yet,  if  I  were  of 


•  Vol.  XVI.  p.  297. 
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any  valae,  the  public  may  safely  rely  <m  flijr 
loyalty,  because  I  look  upon  the  coming  of  the 
Pretender  as  a  greater  evil  than  any  we  are  likely 
to  suffer,  under  the  worst  Whig  ministry  that  caa 
be  found/'  ♦ 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  waste  more  words  on  this 
accusation,  excepting  that  no  one  had  more  reasoii 
to  dread  the  accession  of  a  Catholic  prince  than  tke 
determined  champion  of  the  church  of  Eii^aii4^ 
nor  could  a  counter-revolution,  which  must  have 
been  achieyed  by  foreign  aid,  and  supported  by  ar^ 
bitrary  and  military  authority,  have  been  so  odiotta 
to  any  one  as  to  the  resolved  and  undaunted  de- 
fender of  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  His  manoscrijpl 
Notes  upon  Addison's  Freeholder,  f  a  paper  de« 
signed  to  support  the  government  during  the  ii^ 
surrection  of  1715)  indicate,  indeed,  coropassiott 
for  the  insurgents,  and  no  great  respect  for  the 
reigning  family,  but  intimate  no  approbation  pf 
the  Jacobite  principles,  nor  any  wish  for  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Stuart  line.  It  is  true,  that,  to  be 
even  the  apologist  of  these  unfortunate  persoos^ 
might,  in  the  rigorous  judgment  of  more  zealoM 
partisans,  misbecome  one  who  professed  himself  a 
Whig,  though  without  modem  refinements.  If  this 
be  judged  an  inconsistency,  it  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  which  frequently  occur  firoan  the 

s  VoL  XVI.  p.  29S.  t  Now  fiist  publishtd. 
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accidental  ccdiision  of  human  passions  with  poIi« 
tical  principle.  But,  excepting  in  these  momen* 
tarj  flashes  of  satire,  if  we  examine  the  whole 
tenor  of  Swift's  life,  writings,  and  opinions,  there 
cannot  be  an  action,  or  line,  or  sentiment  derired 
from  bis  history,  writings,  or  letters,  to  coun- 
tenance the  charge  of  jacobitism  with  which  he 
was  at  this  period  of  his  life  so  generally  slander^ 
ed. 

The  imputation  of  disaffection  has  often  the 
tame  effect  with  the  reality,  especially  in  a  pro* 
yincial  capital,  where  the  retainers  of  party  en* 
deavour  to  supply  their  deficiency  in  real  impor« 
tance,  by  zeal,  clamour,  and  intolerance.  Swift 
•  teems  therefore,  for  some  time,  to  have  been  se« 
eluded  from  the  society  of  the  great,  powerful^ 
and  distinguished ;  and  the  companion  of  Oxford 
andBolingbroke,  of  Prior,  Pope,  Gay,  had  to  select 
his  society  from  the  men  of  kindred  taste  in  his 
own  order,  with  a  few  of  more  elevated  rankf 
who  either  had  the  sense  and  spirit  to  <*  forsake 
politics  for  wit,*'  or  were  not  disinclined  to  High 
Church  politics.  Delany  has  enumerated  seve- 
ral of  these  in  a  passage,  where  he  repels  with 
equal  success  and  indignation,  the  assertion  of 
Orrery,  that  Swift  delighted  in  company  of  low 
tank,  and  parasitical  manners*  He  mentions  as 
Swift's  principal  companions,  the  Grattans,  seven 
brethren  of  high  honour,  in  their  various  walks  of 
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life,*  as  generally  acquainted,  and  as  inuch  be«* 
lored  as  any  family  in  England,  their  ally,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Jackson,  George  Rochford,  and  Pe-* 
ter  Ludbrow,  both  gentlemen  of  accomplishments, 
and,  what  Lord  Orrery  might  think  more  material, 
of  good  birth,  and  easy  fortune.  He  also  enome** 
rates  Dr  Walmsley,  Dr  Helsham,  Dr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Stopford,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  him- 
self; and  what  he  says  of  Rochfort  and  Ludlow, 
may  apply  to  most  of  Swift's  society.  ^<  Greater 
companions  he  might  have  couversed  with,  but . 
better  he  neither  did,  nor  could."  f 

Amusing  his  leisure  in  this  society.  Swift  hadT* 
yet  too  much  time  remaining  to  reflect  on  his  own 
disappointments,  and  the  calamity  of  those  who 
had  lately  been  engaged  with  him  on  the  public 
stage.    Like  a  seaman  wrecked  upon  a  sditary 


*  The  eldest  lifed  on  hit  paternal  fortune.  One  was  a  phjtL 
dan,  one  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  lord  major  of  Oabliii, 
one  was  head  master  of  a  free-schooU  with  a  large  appointmenl^ 
and  the  remaining  three  were  clergymen.  ^^  Do  jou  not  know  « 
the  Grattans?"  said  Swift  to  Lord  Carteret,  when  he  came 
OTer  as  lord-lieu tenant,  then  pray  obtain  their  acquaintance. 
The  Grattans,  mj  lord,  can  raise  10,000  men."  This  was  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  Swift  showed  his  desire  of  enhancing  the 
importance  of  his  friends.  He  ailaded  to  the  great  popuUmtj 
of  the  fiimilj^and  Carteret  seems  to  hafe  found  his  report  joft^ 
aince  Dr  Grattan  was  named  physician  to  the  lord^lientenant 
end  his  family,  -fie  wrote  to  the  Duk^  of  Dprset  concerning 
tiie  GrattanSy  making  use  of  the  phrase.  See  Vok  XIX.  p.  49* 

f  Deiany's  Obser? ations,  p.  9d« 
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island,  we  find  him  constantly  lamenting  the  mis- 
fortunes and  danger  of  the  associates  from  whom 
he  was  divided,— longing  for  their  society, — under- 
Taluing,  in  his  grief  for  their  separation,  the  safety 
and  the  solitude  which  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot. 
His  thoughts  were  ever  turning  to  ^'  his  friends  in 
exile,  or  the  Tower,''  nor  did  he  omit  all  that  was 
in  his  power  to  manifest  his  sympathy  with  their 
distress,  at  every  risk  to  his  own  person  and  for- 
tune.    He  corresponded  with  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
even  while  in  banishment,  through  bad  report, 
and  good  report.  He  offered  consolation  to  Lady 
Masham,  and  to  the  yet  more  unfortunate  duchess 
of  Ormond.     But  to  Oxford,  his  patron  and  his 
friend,  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  threaten- 
ed with  impeachment  for  high  treason,  Swift  mani- 
fested that  affection  which  only  generous  and  noble 
minds  can  feel,  and  which  glows  highest  when  it 
most  compromises  the  safety  of  him  by  whom  it 
is  displayed.     He  claimed  it  as  his  right  to  offer 
his  service  and  attendance  during  his  friend's  im- 
prisonment— he  entreated  it  as  a  boon :  ^^  it  is 
the  first  time,"  are  his  striking  words,  ^*  I  ever 
solicited  you  in  my  own  behalf,  and  if  I  am  refus* 
ed,  it  will  be  the  first  request  you  ever  refused 
roe."  ^     Oxford  seems  to  have  declined  an  offer, 
vrhich,  without  being  useful  to  him,  could  only  have 


I  !■> 


*  Tol.  ItVI.  p.  «4». 
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inyolved  a  noble  and  disinterested  friend  in  suspi* 
cion  and  danger.  But  the  generosity  and  a^ft 
devotion  by  which  it  was  dictated^  should  be 
equally  remembered  in  Swift's  favour,  and  silenoe 
for  ever  the  obscure  and  unproved  calumnifs 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of 
such  a  mind.  He  writes  to  Pope  in  this  melan- 
choly strain,  *^  You  know  how  well  I  loved  both 
Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  haw 
dear  the  duke  of  Ormond  is  to  me :  Do  you  iiii«r 
gine  I  can  be  easy  while  their  enemies  are  endea- 
vouring to  take  off  their  heads?  I  nunc  ei  vermti 
tecum  meditare  canoros^ — After  an  account  of  hb 
living  in  the  most  secluded  manner  with  a  few 
servants,  in  the  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnished  hottse» 
he  describes  his  amusements  to  be  the  task  of  de- 
fending his  small  dominions  against  the  arch* 
bishop^  and  endeavouring  to  reduce  his  rebellioijui 
choir.  Perditur^  is  the  melancholy  summing  up» 
perditur  inter  htec  misero  lux. 

If  it  be  possible  that  any  one  should  peruse  these 
pages,  to  whom  the  wayward  history  of  Swift's  do>» 
mestic  misfortunes  are  altogether  unknown,  such 
a  reader  may  be  surprised,  that,  endowed  with 
a  competence  which  his  economy  was  speedily 
increasing  into  opulence,  he  had  not  now  at 
length  relieved  the  tedium  of  celibacy,  and  di« 
verted  his  painful  reflections  upon  public  affairs, 
and  the  fate  of  his  friends,  by  seeking  domestic 
comfort  and  society  in  an  union  with  Stella^  who 


« 

had  forsalyen  ^igland  on  his  , account,  and  to* 
wards  whom, ^  mudi  affection  is  expressed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  bis  journal*  Qttt.tbe  fate  of  a 
third  person  was  nf  w  entwimid  i^nAf  theirs,  and 
the  misfortun/^s  which  foUoipR^i^aniiM  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  uninterrupted  narrative. 


^  /. 
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Wood's  IIaJIJ»enny. 


SECTION  V. 

Swift's  fint  aequainlanee  vilh  Mia  Fanhomrigh — Skt 
follows  him  to  Ireland — Swift's  marriage  with  SfWZo— • 
Death  of  Mist  Fanhomrigh— Poem  of  Cadeniu  and 
VantHa-~Swift's  studies  duTtug  his  retirement  from  1714 
to  1720 — His  ofstem  of  Life  and  Jmusement — Engages 
in  Irish  Polities — Bis  Proposal  for  Encouragement  of 
Irish  Manufactures — and  other  Tracts — Drapitr't  Let- 
ters^Swifi's  subsequent  popularity. 

At  the  period  of  Swift's  residence  in  England,  he 
was  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  many  of 
the  qualities  which  are  the  surest  passports  to  fe- 
male favour.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  the 
highest  talents,  but  he  enjoyed,  in  full  extent, 
all  the  public  notice  and  distinction,  which  the 
reputation  of  such  talents  can  confer.  He 
moved  in  the  highest  circles,  was  concerned  in 
the  most  important  business  of  the  time,  and  had 
all  the  advantage  of  a  name  blown  wide  abroad 
in  the  world.  In  private  society,  the  varied  rich- 
ness of  his  conversation,  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, bis  unequalled  powers  of  wit  and  hiimonr. 
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eren  the  somewhat  cynitel  eccentricities  of  his 
temper^  joined  to  form  a  character  equally  inte- 
resting from  its  merit  and  originality.  His  man- 
ners, in  these  his  better  days,,  were  but  slightly 
tinged  with  the  peculiarities  which  afterwards 
marked  them  more  unpleasantly,  and  his  ease  Itnd 
address  were  such  as  became  the  companion  of 
statesmen  and  courtiers : 

^  He  moTed,  and  bowed,  and  talked  with  too  much  grace, 
Nor  showed  the  parson  in  his  gait  or  face.'' 

Cadenus  and  FanessOm 

Thus  accomplished.  Swift  was  readily  admitted 
to  the  intimate  society  of  many  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  and  accomplished  women  of  the  age.  His 
correspondence  with  the  unfortunate  Mrs  Long, 
shows  how  well  he  knew  to  support  the  charac^ 
ter  of  a  favourite  of  the  fair.  The  friendship  of 
Lady  Betty  Germaine,  of  Mrs  Barton,  of  the 
Countess  of  Winchelsea,  the  Duchess  of  Ormond, 
Lady  Masham,  and  many  other  ladies  jcminent 
for  beauty  or  accomplishments,  rank  or  fashion^, 
evinces  how  high  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of 
(hose,  by  whom  it  is  almost  every  man's  ambition 
to  be  distinguished.  But  these  enviable  talents  of 
pleasing  became,  through  an  unfortunate  contin- 
gence,  the  means  of  embittering,  if  not  of  abridge 
ing  the  life  of  the  possessor. 

Amongst  the  families  in  London  where  Swift 
was  chiefly  domesticated,  was  that  of  Mrs  Van* 
homrighj  a  widow  lady  of  fortune  and  respectabi- 
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lity,  who  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.*  The 
eldest  daughter  was  Esther  VanhQiurigh,  better 
known  by  the  poetical  appellation,  of  Vanessa. 
On  her^  personal  charms  we  are  left  in  some  un* 
certainty^  since  Cadenus  has  said  little  upoa  that: 
topic,  and,  by  other  authorities,  they  ha?e  be^fi 
rather  depreciated,  f  But,  when  Swift  became 
intimate  in  the  family,  she  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  old,  lively  and  graceful,  yet  with  a  greater 
inclination  for  reading  and  mental  cultiyatioa 
than  is  usually  combined  with  a  gay  temper^ 
This  last  attribute  had  fatal  attractions  for  Swift^ 
who,  in  intercourse  with  his  female  friends,  had 
a  marked  pleasure  in  directing  their  studies, 
and  acting  as  their  literary  Mentor;  a  dangerous 
character  for  him  who  assumes  it,  when  genius^ 


*  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Stone  the  commissioner,  and 
widow  of  Bartholomew  Vanhomrigh,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who 
had  been  commissary  of  stores  for  King  William  during  the 
Irish  civil  wars,  and  afterwards  M  aster.  Master-Gtneral^  and 
commissioner  of  the  refenuc.  Notwithstanding  his  haTio^ 
enjoyed  a  large  income,  and  purchased  forfeited  estates  to  the 
value  of  L.  12^000  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  leave  above  L.  16,0Q|^ 
to  be  divided  amongst  his  children  at  his  death.  His  widow 
and  family  settled  in  London  about  1709,  and  had  a  house 
in  Bury  Street,  St  James's.  Their  vicinity  to  Swift's  lodgii^ 
and  connection  with  Ireland,  probably  first  led  to  th^  in- 
timacy which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal. 

f  Lord  Orrery  says  Vanessa  was  not  handsome :  but  it  is 
certain  he  only  spoke  of  her  by  report.  Mr  Berwick  has  a 
pictoro  of  one  of  the  Miss  Vanhomrighs,  but  whether  of  Ye. 
nessa  or  her  sister  iS|  I  believe,  doubted, 
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dcMnlity,  and  griatitade,  arii  combined  in  a  ycWhg 
and  iiitems^ng  pupil.  Fmom' several  parages  in' 
tlie  Jonrnal,  S^ft^s  constant  and  hltimatie  (anrilN 
arity  in  the  Vanliomrigh  family  ife  manifest ;  and' 
it  is  plain  also,  he  soon  felt  that  his  acquaintance^ 
with  Miss  Esttier  was  such  as  must  necessarily 
give  pain  to  Stella.  While  Vahessa  was  occupy^ 
i&ig  much  of  his  time,  and  much  doubtless  of  his 
thoughts,  she  is  nev^r  otace  -mentioned  in  the 
Journal  directly  by  name,  and  is  only  twice  casn*- 
ally  indiK3ated  by  the  title  of  Vanhbmrigh's  eldest 
daughter.  There  was^  therefore,  a  conscrbusness- 
onSwift's  part,  that  his  attachment  to  his  ybutig- 
^r  pupil  was  of  a  nature  which  could  not  be'^ati^ 
fyingto  her  predecessor,  althotfgh  he 'probaM;^ 
shut  his  own  eyes  to  the  consefqaences  of  an  fhti^' 
macy  which  he  wished  to  conceal  from  thcf^e  of 
Stella.  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  in  the  meauwMlla^' 
conscious  of-  the  pleasure  which  Swift  recerved 
from  her  society,  and  of  the  lEkd vantages  of  youth- 
and  fortune,  which  she  possiesi^d,  and  ignorant  Of 
the  peculiar  circumstance^  in  which  he  stood' With 
respect  to  another,  naturally,'  and  surely  without 
offence  either  to  reason  or  virtue,  gave  way  tb'the' 
hope  of  forming  an  union  with  a  man  whose  ta- 
lents had  first  attracted  her  admiration,  and  whose* 
attentions,  in  the  course  of  their  mutual' studiesi' 
had,  by  degrees,  gained  her  affections,  and  ^efti*< 
ed  to  warrant  his  own.  It  is  easy  for  those  who 
look  back  on  this  melancholy  story^  to  blame  the 
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assiduity  of  Swift,  or  the  imprudeiice  of  Vaqeam: 
Bat  the  jfirst'  deviation  from  the  strait  lin^  of  mor* 
al  rectitude  is»  in  such  a  case,  so  Veryf^radiial,  andti 
on  the  femde  side,  *  the  shades  of  colour  wbidi 
part  esteem  from  affection,  and  affection  b%Mi 
passion,  are  so  imperceptibly  h^ghtened,  thM 
they  who  fail  to  stop  at  the  exact  ^K>int  where 
wisdom  bids,  have  much  indulgence  to  claioa 
from  all  who  share  with  them  the  frailties  oC 
mortality.  The  imprudent  friends  continued  to 
use  the  language  of  friendship,  but  with  thii; 
assiduity  and  earnestness  of  a  warmer  paaEUoni) 
until  Vanessa  rent  asunder  the  vei),  by  intiiMi^ 
ing  to  Swift  the  state  of  her  affections ;  and  ?  i|L 
this,  as  she  conceived,  she  was  justified  by  hi^ 
own  favourite,  though  dangerous  maxim,  of  do** 
ing  that  which  seems  in  itself  right,  without  re* 
spect  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  world.  *  W# 
cannot  doubt  that  he  actually  felt  the  '*  sbame^ 
disappointment,  guilt,  surprise,"  expressed  in  hift 
celebrated  poem,  though  he  had  not  courage  ta 
take  the  open  and  manly  course  of  avowing  those 
engag'ements  with  Stella,  or  other  impedimenta 
which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  hand 
and  fortune  of  her  rival.  Perhaps  he  was  con* 
scions  that  such  an  explanation  had  been  too 
long  delayed  to  be  now  stated  without .  afford- 
ing grounds  for  the  heavy  charge  of  having 
flattered  Miss  Vanhomrigh  into  hopes  which^ 
from  the  nature  of  hi.s  own  situation,  could  never 
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be'^'grftrffied.      This^  remorsefal  eooB^icMlsae^^ 
too,  lie  might  feel/Vhen  toekJng  back  on  faliii 
OOBdoeti  though  trntfLiheD  he  hftd  MiEHlly'  coa« 
fdfied  hie  own  graliii€aiioii  hi  seeking  the  ^plee/i* 
mtfi  of  Vkie^^'s  society^  wifhoat'  being  aware 
of  the  ^difficulties  ill  ?^hich  they  wxft^  both  be^ 
eoming  gradudiiy  entatigkd.    Withouty  therefore, 
Itiltkfaig  this  painful  but  jui^  confession,  he  an^ 
siretMI'tke  ayowal  of  Vanessa's  passion,  at  first 
iii  rdili^,  ffiid  after w^tr^  by  anofih*  of  devoted 
uid  dv^flastihg  frie^d^hip,  founded  ott  the  badi 
of  viHiio^s  esteem.  -  Vanessa  seeibs  iMiilier  to 
have  befeii'contented  nor  silenced  by  the  resnh  ol 
hef 'deismr^tion,'  but  to  th§  yery^cfbse  of  her  life 
f^-st!Jt€!d(  j^  endeavoonhg,  by  entreatieiatnd  ar^ 
tiietits^,  to  extort  a  more  Kvely  rietttm  to  her  pas* 
Hkfiti  thfltn  this  coM  ptoSer  wib  calculated  to  af* 
fi»Hi;"  It- b  difficult  to  ascertain  trhda  thi?  echUr^ 
thiseint^ttook^  place,  but  it  seems  to  have preceA^ 
ed  Swififs^departiare  from  Iretand  to  take  possession 
of  his  deanery,  though  it  must  certainly  hare  been 
made  kfter  obtaining  that  preferment.*  The  effect 
off  his  increasing  intimacy  with  the  fascinating 
Vanessa,  may  be  plainly  traced  in  the  journal  to 
Stella,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  be* 
comes   more  and  morlei  "cold  and  ihdifierent, — 
breathes  fewer  of  those  ast>ii^tionrs^^r  the  quiet 
felicity  of  a  life  devoted  to  M.  D.  and  the  wil- 

*  Tbe  name  Cadeoiu  is  an  anagraili  of  Dscaoas. 
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lows  at  Lai«corj*-«u8es.lessJre(tueiidj;ilie,fi^^ 
tionate  jargon^  caUed ,  tbe./'^  ,)iule  ladguaf^/'cHl 
which  his  fwdoess  at  first  jdisplay^  i^sd^s  ^md^rn^ 
shorty  exhibits  all  the  .symptoms  of  waning  afi^ 
tion.    StelU  was  neither  blind  to.  the  alt<sred  e^lfi 
of  his  correspondence^  nor  deaf  to  the  rumoimi 
which  were  wafted  to  Ireland.    Her  letters  are 
xiot  preserved,  hot,  from  several  passages  o(>,^e 
Journal  it  appears,  that  th^y  intimated  id^spljs^^ 
sure  and  jealoHsy,  which  Swift  endeavou^fp;  apt 
pease.  ..Put  there  ari^  tyiro  pajfsages,  iu.pw^qUM^ 
worthy  of  notice,  as  iUust|utiye  of  the  JtiiftfMT  1^* 
Stella  and  Vanessa,    ^he  f^rst  pccurs^T^ hjeor  Sjwifi 
obtains  t^e  deanery  of  St  Patricks.    !£  il^  be  ijicor^)| 
X*.  400  a  yeskXp)^  says».>^  oY^rplus  shall  be;divjb^ 
ed  .  ^^,.  .  jbesides.us^al  .  ..    "f  an  imperfi^ 
phrase,  which,  however^  implies,  tha^  his jre^aJtiQ^ 
with  SteJ^a  was  to  continue  on  its  former  footji)[ig« 
and  that  she  was  only  to  share  the  advaatage  of  bif 
prpmotion^  by  an  increase  of  her  separate  i|icqBi|e^ 
This  hint  was  probably  designed  to  bar  any  ex;* 
pectationB  of  a  proposal  of  marriage.  ..^Anothej; 
ominous  sj^nteqc^  in  the  joui^aal  is  the  following  iu* 
timation:  ^^,^is(Mr  Vanhomrigh's)  eldest  daugh« 
ter  is  comei  of  ag€\^  anit^ing  to  Ir^and  to  look 
after  her  fortune  and  geit  it  into  her  ow^  hands.''  t 
This  plan,  which  Miss  Vanhomrigh  afterwards  ac* 
complished,  boded  no  good  to  thp  uufortunate  Stella^ 

•  VolIIJ.p.?l0, 
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.Up0n  Swift's  return  to  Ireland,  we  mtiffgnesfi 
at  4exli8torbed  state  foi  his  feelings,  wbunded^iatt 
oRoe^by.ungratified^aknbition,  and  harassed  bykhl 
affection  being  divided  between  twa  objects,  eaidif 
vrArtty  of  his  attachoient,  and  each/ Jwving  ^eal> 
eli^ms  upon  bim,  Ivhile  neither  wasJifcely  to  re^ 
m^ii^  4)0icrteuted  with  ithe  limited  return  of  friend«9 
ship  .iiii  exchange  for  loye,  and  that  friendship: 
tQQ>div^ikYed  with  a  rival.  Tbfi.^alainis  of  SteUalc 
i^ereipreferable  inp6int,of  d&te^'Mid,  to  a  itian' 
o|  )boW>vr .  and  good  faillhf  ihi^every  ri^speet  ir^i 
ffesifllib|,e.  She  had  re^^ied  bee  country,  'hin*^ 
firieij^Si^and  even  hazarded  her  character^  in  hoper 
ef  one  daj^' being  ^united  toSwifL:  J  But,  if  SteUir 
had  Jilade  the  greater  sacrifice^  Vanena 'Was  lhi^\ 
nioreMQiportant ;  vidiih  •  She.  had  youth,  ifortmxe^ 
fohion  ;  all  the '  suiquired  aocomt>lishnient8  .ackk 
information  in  wbiafi: Stella,  was  deficient;  pbs^: 
aessed  at  least  as  nwch  wit;  and  certainly  higher 
powers  of  imagination..  She'had, besides,  enjoys 
ed' tibe  advantage  of  having  in  a  manner  compel* 
led  Swift  to  hear  aqd  reply  to  the.  language  bf 
passion.  There  was,^in  her  case,  no  Mrs  DingW 
ley^  no  convenient  third  party,  whose  presence  in' 
society  and  oomniunity  in  correspondence,  ne-^^ 
cessarily  imposed  upon  both  a  restraint,  conveni^I 
ent  perhaps  to  Swift,  but  highly  unfavourable  CoT 
Stella.  ^  Vanessa  could  address  Swift  directly  in* 
her  own  name,  and,  as  he  wa$  obliged  to  replyjn 
the  same  manner,  there  is  something  in  the  elo- 
quence of  affection  that  must  always  extort  a  cor* 


reapoDding  answer.  There  is  little  doabt^  ibeie^ 
fordf  Ibat  Swiftf  at  this  tiroe^  gave  Vanessa  a  f^^ 
fetatnce  in  his  affection,  altbough,  for  a  reaMs 
hfereafter  to'  be  hintedi  it  is  probable,  that  th» 
death  or  removal  of  one  of  these  far4amed  rvrah^ 
would  not  have  accelerated  his  union  with/  tte 
other.  At  least  we  are  certsan,  that,  ccMiM:  the 
rivals  have  hiid  jealousy  and  desire  to  sletfp,  the 
lovet^s  choice  would  been  to  have  bounded  his^coii* 
nection  with  botbirithitv  the  limits  of  Platonic  «& 
fectioiw  That/he  had  ncr  intention  to  marry^Vaoea-' 
sa^  is  evident  from  passages  iin  his  letters,  #hidf 
ace  inconsistent  with  such  an  arrangement^  m^  6m 
tbe  other  huid,  their  ^hole  tener  excludes  that  etm 
guilty  intimaojr^  /  Before  leaving  ^England,  he  aot 
quainted  herewith  hisdeterminaliehtofoi^term^ 
thing  there,  and  to  write  as  Gieldom  as  he  ooiildj 
and  in  the  same  letter^  he  excesses  his  doobta  of 
ever  visiting^  England  agaili,^^^oubts  which  iniM 
plied  a  griiss  insult,  had  heat  any  time  heldtout  m 
prospect  of  their  union,  but  something  atill  wore 
villainous,  if  we  suppose  the  parties  to  have  pabsed 
the  limits  of  innocence.  *  XOn  the  other  hand, 
his  conduct,  with  respect  to  Stella,  was  equally 
dubious.  So  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  the  Deanery^ 
house,  his  first  care  was  to  secure  lodgings  for 
Mrs  Dingley  and  Stella,  upon  Ormond's  Quay, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Liffy ;  and  to  resume^ 
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with  die  same  guacded  cautidn,  the  intercoilrse 
which  had  fonnfirly  existed  between  them.  >  But 
circmnstances  sooa  compelled  him  -to  give  that 
oounection  a  more  definite  eharjacter. 

Vanhonuigh  was  now:  dead.  Her  two 
surviyed  her/hut.  a  short  time,  and  the  ciiv 
cnmstances  r6f  the  youn^  ladies  were  so  far  em*' 
faunassed  by  inconidderaieexpenees,  as  gave  them 
a:ihfmdsomie  exoute  for  retiring  to. Ireland,  where 
their  &ther  had :  left  a  small  property  near  Cel* 
bridge.  The  arrival  of  Vanesiain  Dublin  excited 
the  ai^prehensions  of  Swift,  and  the  jealousy  of 
Stella.  However  imprudently  the'Dean  might  have 
indulged  himself  and  the  unfortunate  young  lady^ 
by  frequenting  her  society  too  frequently  during 
biis  residence  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  alive  to  all  the  hazards  that  might  accrue  to 
the  reputation  and  peace  of  both»  by  continuing 
the  same  intimacy  in  Dublin.  But  the  means  of 
aroiding  it  were  no  longer  in  his  power,  although' 
his  reiterated  remonstrances  assumed  even  the 
character  of  unkindness.  ^    She  iipportuned  him 


*  The  effect  which  such  sererity  prodaced  upoa  a  character 
of  MifB  Vaohomrigh's  ardent  cast,  will  be  best  illustrated  from 
lier  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated  1714.  ^^  You  bid  ma 
te  easy,  and  you  would  see  me  as  often  as  you  could.  Yon 
liad  better  have  said,  as  often  as  you  could  get  the  better  of 
your  inclinations  so  much ;  or  as  often  as  you  remember  there 
was  SQch  a  one  in  the  world.    If  yon  continue  to  treat  me  as 
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with  complaiiits.of  tieglect  and  cruelty,  and. fit 
waii  obvious,  that  any  decisive  measure  to  break 
their  correspondence,  would  be  attended  with  sonoie 
such  tragic  consequence,  as,  though  late,  at  length 
concluded  their  story.  Thus  engaged  in  a  li&y* 
rinth,  where  perseverance  was  wrong,  and  retrank 
seemed  almost  impossible,  Swift  xesolved  to  tem«» 
porize,  in  hopes,  pfobably,  that  time,  accident,' 
the  mutability  incident  fo  violentafiections,  ngfht 
eJctSricate  himself  and  Vanessa  frbm  the  snare  ih 
which  his  own  culpable'  imprudence  hadiQVol- 
ired.them.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  bestDW 
on  her  those  marks  of  regard  which  it  was  impost 


jou  do,  you  will  not  be  n^ade  uneasj  by  me  long.  It  is  ia^v 
possible  io  describe  wbat  I  hafe  suffered  since  I  savr  you  lasit* 
I  am  sure  I  could  l»Te  borne  the  rack  much  better,  than  those 
Ulling,  killing  words  of  yours;  Sometimes  I  hare  re^olirefl  i^ 
9ie  trithout  seeing  you  m.ore ;  but  those  resolves^  to  your  mb^ 
^ortuqe,  did  not  last-  long.    For  there  is  something  in  haman 

•  ■        ■ 

nature,  that  prompts  one  so  to  find  relief  in  this  world^  1  must 
gire  way  to  it :  and  beg  you  would  see  me,  and  speak  kindUy 
io  me ;  for  I  am  sure  you'd  ilot  condemn  any  one  to  stifier 
what  I  haye  done,  could  you  but  know  it.  The  reason  I 
write  to  you,  is,  because  1  cannot  tell  it  to  you  should  I  aee 
you*  For  when  I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry  ;  sod 
there  is  something  in  your  looks  so  awful,  that  it  strikes  lae 
dumb.  O  !  iiiBt  yoa  may  have  but  so  much  regard  for  me 
left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch  your  soul  with  pity*  I 
ny  as  little  as  ever'  I  can  ;  did  you  but  know  what  I  thought, 
I  am  sure  it  would,  move  yon  to  forgive  roe,  and  belierei  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  this  and  Utc." 
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cAle  to  refiiseitb!  her  feelings  towards  him^  eiren 
if  they  had  not  been  reciprocal.  Bat  the  conduct 
iWbich  he  adopted:  as  kindest  to  Miss  Vanhoaki 
45gh,  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  Stella.  His 
'fears  and  dffectioiis  w^e  next  awakened  for  diit 
i^ly  favourite,  wbpte  suppressed  grief  and  jeaf 
lottsy ,  acting  upon  a  frame  naturally  delicate, 
jnenaced  her  health  in  an  alarming  manner. 
The  feelings  with' which  Swift  beheld  the  wreck 
^hich  his  conduct  had  occasioned,  will  not  bear 
(description.  Mrs  Johnson  had  forsaken  her  coun* 
try,  and  clouded  even  her  reputation,  to  become 
the  sharer.of  his  fortunes,  when  at  their  lowest; 
and  the  implied  ties  by  which  he  was  bound 
to  make  her  compensation,  were  as  strong  as 
the  most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed  even  promises 
of  future  marriage  had  not  been  actually  exchang- 
ed between  them.  He  employed  Dr  St  George 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  his  tutor  and  early  friend, 
to  request  the  cause  of  her  melancholy,  and  he 
received  the  answer  which  his  conscience  must 
have  anticipated — it  was  her  sensibility  to  his 
recent  indifference,  and  to  the  discredit  which 
her  own  character  sustained  from  the  long  sub- 
sistence of  the  dubious  and  mysterious  connec- 
tion between  them.  To  convince  her  of  the  con^ 
slancy  of  his  affection,  and  to  remove  her  be- 
yond the  reach  of  calumny,  there  was  but  one 
remedy.  To  this  communication  Swift  replied, 
that  he  had  formed  two  resolutions  concerning 
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for  some  dajs.     When  he  reappeared,  his  iiit0iM> 
^<yiirse  with  Stella  and  Mrs  Dingley  was  reassum^ 
ed,  with  the  same  guardeid  and  cautious  attention^ 
to  preyetit  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  more  inti<*^ 
itiate  union  with  the  former^  as  if  such  intimacy 
had  not  now  been  legal  and  virtuous.    Stella; 
therefore,   contitiued  the  beloved  and  intimate 
fHehd  of  Swift ;  the  regulator  of  his  household  and 
tkble  on  public  days,  although  she  only  appeared 
there  as  an  ordinary  guest;  the  companion  of  his 
social  hours,  and  his  comforter  in  sickness; — but 
his  wife  only  in  name,  and  even  that  nominal 
union  a  secret  from  the  world.  Thus  situated,  SteU 
la  continued  to  experience,  in  some  degree,  the  in- 
conveniencies  attached  to  a  situation  so  doubtful  $ 
for  though  she  was  known  to  several  ladies,  yet 
their  intercourse  was  rather  formal  than  friendly, 
and  her  intimacies  lay  entirely  with  Swift's  male 


confidants  of  Sir  William  Temple's  intrigues.  It  is  enongb  l» 
saj,  that  Swift's  parents  resided  in  Ireland,  from  before  1666^ 
until  his  birth,  in  1667j  and  that  Temple  was  residing  as  ant* 
bassador  in  Holland  from  April  1660,  until  January  l&M^ 
As  for  Stella,  her  mother  being  introduced  into  Sir  WilUana 
Temple's  family,  after  her  husband's  death,  by  the  oompas^nale 
friendship  of  Lady  Gifford,  there  is  every  reason  to  anppon^ 
that  she  was  nerer  even  seen  by  Temple,  until  the  fnture  wife 
of  Swift  was  two  or  three  years  old.  We  must,  theiefoie^ 
seek  some  other  reason  for  Swiff  s  distress,  and  the  expieasioiip 
of  Kiog,  than  the  construction  assigned  to  them  by  Oefauiy. 
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IKends.  The  obKging  friend  of  Dr  Ddany, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  says,  that  Stel- 
la **  went  with  Mrs  Dingley  to  Dr  Delany*s  vil- 
la on  Wednesdays,  when  his  men-companions 
dined,  before  he  was  married  to  my  friend.  She 
(Mrs  Delany,)  once  saw  her  by  accident,  and  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  her  countenance,  and  par- 
ticularly with  her  fine  dark  eyes.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  looked  pensive,  but  not  melancholy,  and 
had  hair  black  as  a  raven.'*  This  slight  sketch  of 
Stella,  from  the  recollection  of  the  venerable  Mrs 
Delany,  will  probably  interest  the  reader  as  much 
as  the  Editor.* 

If  flattery  and  fame  could  have  made  up  for  do- 
mestic happiness,  Stella  might  have  been  satis- 
fied. Every  year,  on  her  birth-day,  the  Dean 
addressed  her  in  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the 
most  elegant  compliments  were  bestowed  with  an 
affectation  of  bluntness,  which  seemed  only  to 
warrant  for  their  sincerity,  f     But  they  contain 


*  The  only  portrait  of  Stella  kaown  toeiist,  is  in  possession 
of  my  kind  and  respected  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Berwick.  Dr 
Take  of  St  Stephen's  Green  has  a  lock  of  her  hair,  on  the  en- 
velope of  which  is  written,  in  Dean  Swift's  hand— ^^  Only  a 
woman's  hair/'— If  Stella  was  dead,  as  is  most  probable,  when 
Swift,  laid  apart  this  memorial,  the  motto  is  an  additional  in. 
Btaooe  of  his  stri?ing  to  veil  the  most  bitter  feeiingSi  under  tha 
guise  of  cynic  indifference. 
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frequent  insinuations  of  angry  passions^  and  vir- 
tues which 


Suspended  wait, 


Till  time  has  opened  reason's  gate. 

Hints  which  too  plainly  imply,  that  their  unsa* 
tisfactory  state  of  union  neither  lulled  jealousy  nor 
resentment  to  silence.  These  complaints  of  Stel- 
la^s  temper  occur  most  frequently  in  the  poems 
which  precede  the  death  of  Vanessa,  and  the  rea- 
son is  sufficiently  apparent.  Under  the  impres* 
sion  of  such  feelings,  she  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed the  following  lines  :  * 

ON  JEALOUSY. 

'^  O  shield  me  from  his  rage,  celestial  Powers ! 
This  tyrant  that  embitters  all  mj  hours, 
Ah  Lore !  jou'ye  poorly  play'd  the  hero's  part ; 
You  conquered,  but  you  can't  defend  my  heart 
When  first  I  bent  beneath  your  gentle  reign, 
I  thought  this  monster  banish'd  from  your  train  : 
But  you  would  raise  him  to  support  your  throne^ 
And  now  he  claims  your  empire  as  his  own; 
Or  tell  me,  tyrants,  have  you  both  agreed 
That  where  one  reigns,  the  other  shall  succeed.'' 

The  mind  pauses  on  this  mysterious  story,  with 
an  anxious  wish  to  ascertain  its  secret  causes : 


*  I  say  said  to  have  composed,  because  there  is  room  to 
suppose  Stella  received  assistance  (from  Delany  probably,) 
both  in  these,  and  the  much  more  beautiful  verses  addressed  to 
Swift  on  his  birth-day.    Vol.  XIV.  p.  479* 
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*and  though  time  and  death  have  destroyed  the 
perfect  clew  to  the  labyrinth,  a  few  speculations 
may  be  hazarded  from  the  facts,  so  far  as  they 
are  ascertained.  The  reasons  alleged  by  Swift 
himself  for  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  he 
attached  to  his  marriage,  seem  merely  ostensible ; 
at  least  they  are  such  as  never  influenced  any 
reasonable  being  in  the  same  situation ;  for  they 
resolve  into  a  desire  to  conceal  from  the  world  his 
having  had  the  weakness  to  break  two  private  re* 
solutions  concerning  matrimony,  of  which  resolu- 
tions the  World  could  know  nothing;  Terror  for 
the  effect  the  news  of  his  marriage  might  produce 
on  the  irritable  feelings  of  Vanessa,  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  his  long  concealment  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  it  placed  his  conduct 
towards  her  in  a  culpable  point  of  view,  must  be 
allowed  as  one  chief  motive  for  the  secrecy  en- 
joined upon  Stella.  This  dread  would  be  increas- 
ed to  anguish,  if  we  suppose  that  he  married  Mrs 
Johnson  to  satisfy  his  own  honour,  and  her  con- 
science, while  his  heart  was  secretly  devoted  to 
her  rival.  But  had  such  been  the  only  cause  of 
his  distress  of  mind,  and  of  the  injunctions  of  se- 
crecy laid  upon  Stella,  that  secrecy  would  have 
ceased  to  be  necessary,  after  Vanessa  was  no 
more.  A  struggle  there  might  have  been  be- 
tween his  pride  and  his  affection;  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  latter  would  have 
been  victor,  where  the  former  had  so  little  to 
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supporVit.    There  remains  a  conjectare  wbick'' 
can  only  be  intimated,  but  which,  if  correct,  wiH 
explain  much  of  Swift's  peculiar  conduct  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  female  sex.      During  that 
period  of  life  when  the  passions  are  most  violent^ 
Swift  boasts  of  his  ^'  cold  temper."    Since  thttt 
time,  the  continual  recurrence  of  a  distressing 
vertigo  was  gradually  undermining  his  health. 
It  seems,  in  these  circumstances,  probable,  that 
the  continence  which  he  observed  may  have  been 
owing  to  physical  as  well  as  moral  causes.     Were 
i5uch  the  case,  he  might  seek  the  society  of  Va- 
nessa, without  the  apprehension  of  exciting  pas- 
sions, to  which  he  was  himself  insensible ;  and  his 
separation  from  Stella,  after  marriage,  might  be  a 
matter  equally  of  choice  or  of  necessity.     This 
much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  if,  according  to  a 
saying  which  Swift  highly  approved,  desire  pro* 
<luces  love  in  man,  we  cannot  find  any  one  line  in 
Swift's  writings  or  correspondence,  intimating  his 
having  felt  such  a  source  of  passion;*  nor  in- 
deed is  there  a  single  anecdote  of  his  life  recorded^ 
which  indicates  his  having  submitted  to  what  he 
irreverently  terms  **  that  ridiculous  passion  which 


*  The  sense  of  decency,  which  gaye  uniformly  way  before 
the  slightest  temptation  to  exercise  his  wit,  would  scarce  hsre 
restrained  him  from  expressing  Toluptoous,  as  well  as  dis- 
gusting ideas  {  and  that  he  has  nowhere  done  so,  but  unifomu 
ly  expatiated  on  those  of  an  opposite  tendency,  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  confinnation  of  the  conjecture  expressed  in  the  text* 
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has  no  being  but  in  play-books  or  romances.''  ^  In 
his  youth  he  sought  female  society  merely  as  a  re- 
laxation from  unpleasant  thoughts,  and  from  Stella 
and  Vanessa  he  seems,  at  a  later  period,  to  have 
required  no  other  proof  of  affection  than  tiie  plea^ 
sures  of  intimate  friendship,  enlivened  by  female 
wit;,  and  softened  by  female  sensibility.  The 
qualities  for  which  he  extolls  both  his  celebrated^ 
favourites  are  \iniformly  mental,  and  not  only  so, 
but  such  ^as  are  rather  of  a  masculine  character, 
as  courage,  frankness,  constancy,  and  sincerity ;  ra- 
ther than  delicacy,  sensibility,  and  ardour  of  affec- 
tion. In  short,  he  praises  in  his  female  friends  those 
attributes  chiefly  which  are  most  frequently  met 
with  ifk  the  other  sex,  and  appears  embarrassed, 
rather  than  gratified,  by  the  superior  ardour  of 
ps^ion  with  which  his  temperate  predilection 
was  returned.     He  has  himself  characterized  hia 

affection  for  Vanessa  as  void  of  passion : 

• 

•  ^^  His  conduct  might  have  made  him  8tyl*d^ 
A  fiither,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  Tirgin  mind  her  book^ 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joj 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy.^ 

i 

And  Stella  he  has  thus  addressed : 


•  VoL  IX.  p.  MU 
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*^  Thoa,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  joung, 
When  first  for  thee  my  harp  I  strung  ; 
Without  one  word  of  Cupid's  darts, 
Of  killlug  eyes,  or  bleeding  hearts : 
With  friendship  and  esteem  possest, 
I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest"  ^ 

If  such  was  the  goal  of  his  expectations  and 
hopes,  he  may  have  considered  his  regard  for  Va- 
nessa as  no  breach  of  his  faith  to  Stella,  until 
taught  by  the  unrestrained  declaration  of  the  for- 
mer, as  well  as  by  their  mutual  rivalry,  that  the 
coldness  of  his  own  temper  had  prevented  him 
from  estimating  the  force  of  passion  in  those  who 
became  his  victims,  f 


*  From  the  following  lines  a  different  inference  might  be 
drawn.  But  although  signed  with  the  initials  of  the  celebrated 
Drapier,  I  do  not  belicYe  they  came  from  his  pen. 

INSCRIBED  IN  STELLA's  PR Al ER-BOOK. 

WlieDy  dearest  maid  t  with  heavenly  zeal  posseas'd. 
In  thy  fair  hand  these  pioos  leaves  are  prest ; 
WhUe  thy  soft  eyes  devotion's  glances  wear ; 
And  thy  dear  lips  rtpeat  the  affecting  prayer , 
Wonld'st  tiiou  Heaven's  pity  to  thy  soit  indniey 
Oh!  by  its  pity  learoy  and  answer  mine. 

Bi.  B. 
From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  YIIL  for  March  17^8,  p.  155. 

f  It  must  not  be  suppressed^  that  Mr  Moncli  Berkeley  men. 
tions,  with  some  hesitation,  a  report,  which,  if  true,  would  to- 
tally destroy  the  hypothesis  in  the  text^  although  supported  by 
the  opinion  of  Sheridan.  Richard  Brennan,  the  ser?ant  ia 
whose  arms  Swift  breathed  bis  last,  informed  MrBerkelry^ 
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After  his  marriage  with  Stella,  Swift  seems  to 
have  redoubled  his  anxiety  to  moderate  the  pas- 
sion of  Vanessa  into  friendship,  or  to  give  it,  if 
possible,  a  new  direction.  The  secret  husband  of 
another,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  how  ill  it 
became  him  to  remain  the  object  of  such  ardent 
affection.  He  introduced  to  her  notice  Dean  Win- 
ter, a  gentleman  of  character  and  fortune,  as  a 
candidate  for  her  hand ;  but  she  rejected  the 


that,  when  he  was  at  school,  there  was  a  boy  boarded  ihercp 
who  was  commonly  reported  to  be  the  Dean's  son,  by  Mrs 
Johnson.    He  added,  that  the  boy  dined  at  the  Deanery  on 
Sundays,  and  was  permitted  to  amuse  himself  in  the  deanery 
yard,  and  that  he  died  soon  after  Mrs  Johnson.     Inquiry  into 
Swift's  life,  p.  xxxYi.      Admitting  there  may  have  been  such 
a  boy,  and  that  he  met  with  kindness  from  the  Dean,  the  infe- 
rence is  only  that  drawn  by  a  witness  from  'the  lowest  and 
most  prejudiced  of  the  common  people,  and  is  totally  opposite 
to  all  which  is  recorded  of  Swift  and  Stella,  by  the  numerous  in- 
telligent and  doubtless  inquisitiTe  persons  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.    In  one  of  the  letters  to  Mr  Tickell,  which  are 
now  for  the  first  time  published.  Swift  himself  bears  a  cu. 
rious  testimony  to  the  distance  which  was  maintained  between 
him  and  Stella.     It  is  dated  7th  July  1726,  ten  years  after  their 
marriage :  '^  I  wonder  how  you  could  expect  to  see  her  in  a 
morning,  which  I,  her  oldest  acquaintance,  have  not  done  these 
dozen  years,  except  once  or  twice  in  a  journey."  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  360.     To  other  improbabilities  may  be  added,  that  so  proud 
a  man  as  Swift  should  provide  no  otherwise  for  his  only  child, 
than  to  board  him  in  a  school,  where  so  moan  a  person  as  Ri< 
chard  Brennan  was  a  scholar. 
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proposal  in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  She 
was  also  unsuccessfully  addressed  by  Dr  Privet 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Cashell.  At  length,  a- 
bout  the  year  171  ?»  she  retired  from  Dublin  to 
her  house  and  property  near  Celbridge,  to  nunie 
her  hopeless  passion  in  seclusion  from  the  world. 
Swift  seems  to  have  foreseen  and  warned  her 
against  the  consequences  of  this  step.  His  letters 
uniformly  exhort  her  to  seek  general  society,  to 
take  exercise,  and  to  divert,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  current  of  her  thoughts,  from  the  unfortunate 
subject  which  was  preying  upon  her  spirits.  He 
even  exhorts  her  to  leave  Ireland.  But  tl^ese  ad- 
monitions are  mingled  with  expressions  of  tender- 
ness, greatly  too  warm  not  to  come  from  the  heart, 
and  too  strong  to  be  designed  merely  to  soothe 
the  unfortunate  recluse.  Until  the  year  1720,  he 
never  appears  to  have  visited  her  at  Celbridge ; 
they  only  met  when  she  was  occasionally  in  Dub- 
lin. But  in  that  year,  and  down  to  the  time  of 
her  death.  Swift  came  repeatedly  to  Celbridge; 
and,  from  the  information  of  a  most  obliging 
correspondent,  I  am  enabled  to  give  account  of 
some  minute  particulars  attending  them. 

Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  resided,  is  built  much  in  the  fbnsi 
of  a  real  cloister,  especially  in  its  external  appear- 
ance. An  aged  man  (upwards  of  ninety  by  his 
own  account,)  shewed  the  grounds  to  my  corre- 
spondent.   He  was  the  son  of  Mrs  Vanhomrigh's 


'4 
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gardener,  and  used  to  work  with  his  father  in  the 
garden  when  a  boy.  He  remembered  the  unfor-*. 
tunate  Vanessa  well,  and  his  account  of  lier  cor-* 
responded  with  the  usual  description  of  her  per- 
son, especially  as  to  her  embonpoinL  He  said 
she  went  seldom  abroad,  and  saw  little  company : 
her  constant  amusement  was  readings  or  walking 
in  the  garden.  Yet,  according  to  this  authority,  her 
society  was  courted  by  several  families  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood,  who  visited  her,  notwithstandiag  her  sel- 
dom returning  that  attention,  and  he  added,  that  her 
manners  interested  every  one  who  knew  her.  But 
she  avoided  company,  and  was  always  melancholy 
save  when  Dean  Swift  was  there,  and  then  she  seem- 
ed happy.  The  garden  was  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree crowded  with  laurels.  The  old  man  said,  that 
when  Mrs  Vanhomrigh  expected  Aie  Dean  she 
always  planted,  with  her  own  hand,  a  laurel  or 
two  against  his  arrival.  He  shewed  her  favourite 
seat,  still  called  Vanessa's  Bower.  Three  or  four 
trees,  and  some  laurels,  indicate  the  spot.  They  had 
formerly,  according  to  the  old  man's  information, 
been  trained  into  a  close  arbour.  There  were 
two  seats  and  a  rude  table  within  the  bower,  the 
opening  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Lif- 
fey,  which  had  a  romantic  effect,  and  there  was 
a  small  cascade  that  murmured  at  some  distance. 
In  this  sequestered  spot^  according  to  the  old  gar- 
dener^s  account,  the  Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often 
to  sit,  with  books  and  writing-materials  on  the 
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table  before  them.  And  the  verses  composed 
among  such  objects,  by  that  unfortunate  lady, 
will  perhaps  help  us  to  guess  at  the  subject  of 
their  classical  interviews. 

AN  ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Haii.,  blushing  goddess,  beauteous  Spring, 
Who  in  thy  jocund  train,  dost  bring 
LoTes  and  Graces,  smiling  hours, 
Balmy  breezes,  fragrant  flowers, 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue, 
Nature's  faded  ciiarms  renew. 

Yet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail  ? 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  rose 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows^ 
As  when  Cadenns  blest  the  scene, 
And  shar*d  with  me  those  joys  serene* 
When,  unperoeiT'd,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  Friendship  kindled  new  desire ; 
Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue, 
The  truths  which  angels  might  have  sung^ 
DiTine  imprest  their  gentle  sway, 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 
(Dear  names !)  in  one  idea  blend  : 
O  !  still  conjoin'd,  your  incense  rise, 
And  waft  sweet  odours  to  the  skies. 

AN  ODE  TO  WISDOM. 
O  PaliiAs  !  I  iuTokc  thy  aid ! 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  a  wretched  maid, 

By  tender  love  deprest ; 
'Tis  just  that  thou  should'st  heal  the  smart^ 
Inflicted  by  thy  subtle  art^ 

And  calm  my  troubled  breast 
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No  random  shot  from  Capid's  bow^ 
Bat  bj  thy  guidance,  soft  and  slow. 

It  sunk  within  my  heart ; 
Thus,  Love  being  armed  with- Wisdom's  force, 
In  vain  I  try  to  stop  its  course, 

In  Tain  repel  the  dart. 

i 

O  Goddess,  break  the  fatal  league. 
Let  LoTe,  with  Folly  and  Intrigue, 

More  fit  associates  find  ! 
And  thou  alone,  within  my  breast, 
O  !  deign  to  soothe  roy  griefs  to  rest 

And  heal  my  torturM  mind. 

Vanessa,  besides  musing  over  her  unhappy  at- 
tachment, had^  during  her  residence  in  this  soli- 
tude, the  care  of  nursing  the  declining  health  of 
Jher  younger  sister,  who  at  length  died  about 
1720.  This  event,  as  it  left  her  alone  in  the 
world,  seems  to  have  increased  the  energy  of  her 
fatal  passion  for  Swift,  while  he,  on  the  contrary, 
saw  room  for  still  greater  reserve,  when  her  situa- 
tion became  that  of  a  solitary  female,  without  the 
society  or  countenance  of  a  female  relation.  But 
Miss  Yanhomrigh,  irritated  at  the  situation  in 
which  she  found  herself,  determined  on  bringing 
to  a  crisis  those  expectations  of  an  union  with  the 
object  of  her  affections,  to  the  hope  of  which  she 
had  clung  amid  every  vicissitude  of  his  conduct 
towards  her.  The  most  probable  bar  was  his  un* 
defined  connection  with  Mrs  Johnson,  which,  as 
it  must  have  been  perfectly  known  to  her,  had, 
doubtless,  long  excited  her  secret  jealousy :  al- 
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though  only  a  single  hint  to  that  purpose  is  to  be 
found  in  their  correspondence,  and  thai  so  early 
as  1713,  when  she  writes  to  him,  th^i  in  Ireland^ 
"  If  you  are  very  happy,  it  is  ill-natured  of  yoa 
not  to  tell  me  so,  except  'tis  what  is  incansistemt 
with  mine.**     Her  silence  and  patience  under  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  for  no  less  than  eight  years, 
must  have  been  partly  owing  to  her  awe  for 
Swift,  and  partly  perhaps  to  the  weak  state  of 
.  her  rival's  health,  which,  from  year  to  year,,  seem* 
ed  to  announce  speedy  dissolution.    At  length, 
however,  Vanessa's    impatience  prevailed,  and 
she  ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of  writing  to 
Mrs  Johnson  herself,  requesting  to  know  the  ni^ 
ture  of  that  connection.     Stella,  in  reply,  inl^rm- 
ed  her  of  her  marriage  with  the  Dean  ;  and^  Call 
of  the  highest  resentment  against  Swift  for  bavuig 
given  another  female  such  a  right  in  him  as  Miss 
Vanhomrigh's  inquiries  implied,  she  sent  io  him 
her  rival's  letter  of  interrogation,^  and,  without 
seeing  him,  or  awaiting  his  reply,  retired  to  the 
house  of  Mr  Ford,  near  Dublin.     Every  reader 
knows  the  consequence.    Swift,  in  one  of  those 
paroxysms  of  fury  to  which  he  was  liable,  both 
from  temper  and  disease,  rode  instantly  to  Maiiey 
Abbey,     As  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  stern- 
ness of  his  countenance,  which  was  peculiarly 
formed  to  express  the  fiercer  passions,  struck  the 
unfortunate  Vanessa  with  such  terror,  that  she 
could  scarce  ask.  whether  he  would  not  sit  dbwiu 
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Wn  jmswered  by  flinging  a  letter  on  the  table, 
and  instantly  leaving  the  house,  mounted  his 
horse  and  returned  to  Dublin.    When  Vanessa 
opened  the  packet  she  only  found  her  own  letter 
to  Stella.    It  was  hfer  death-warrant.   She  sunk  at 
once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed,  yet 
cherished  hopes,  which  had  so  long  sickened  her 
heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.    How  long 
she  survived  this  last  interview  is  uncertain^  but 
the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.    In  the  meanwhile,  she  revoked  a  will 
made  in  favour  of  Swift,  and  settled  her  fortune^ 
which  was  considerable,  upon  Mr  Marshal,  after-^ 
wards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  Dr  Berkeley,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  afterwards  Bishop  of  ilSoyne.  *    A 
remarkable  condition  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
her  bequest,  that  her  executors,  namely,  should 
make  public  all  the  letters  which  had  passed  be- 
tween the  testator  and  Swift,  as  well  as  the  cele-* 
brated  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa.     It  is  said 
that  Berkeley,  from  friendship  to  Swift,  and  Mar* 
gbal  influenced  by  Berkeley's  opinion,  or  perhaps 
dreading  to  bring  on  himself  the  displeasure  of  t|ie 


*  Dr  Berkelej  had  been  known  to  the  Vanhomrigh  familjr 
in  London,  by  the  introduction  of  Swift,  but  had  not  seen 
Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh  since  she  came  to  Ireknd.  Her  sac- 
•esskm  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  pounds. 
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celebrated  satirist,  resolved  to  disobey  this  iiijatiC-« 
tion,  and  every  biographer  of  Swift  has  hitherto  ire- 
corded  either  the  apology  or  censure  of  Vanessa's 
executors.  But  the  truth  is,  that  MissVanhomrigh's 
will  contains  no  such  injunction^  so  that  if  it  at  all 
existed,  it  must  have  been  delivered  in  a  manner 
and  at  a  time  when  Berkeley,  honourable  aad 
virtuous  as  he  was,  felt  himself  entitled  to  dis- 
pense with  obeying  it.  He  probably  thought, 
that  giving  publicity  to  the  romantic  expressions 
of  Vanessa's  passion,  could  only  gratify  idle  w 
malignant  curiosity,  exasperate  the  sufferings  of 
Swift,  which  were  already  beyond  endurance^ 
and  perhaps  expose  to  evil  construction  the  repii* 
tation  of  his  benefactress.  Such  might  be  the 
reasoning  of  Berkeley,  supposing  that  Vanessa 
really  enjoined  this  extraordinary  posthumous 
revenge.  But  as  the  report,  however  uniform, 
is  certainly  inaccurate  in  ascribing  a  place  to 
such  a  condition  in  Vanessa's  will,  it  may  be  w^ 
doubted  whether  it  is  better  founded  in  the  gene* 
ral  point  of  its  existence. 

Bishop  Berkeley  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
original  letters  of  this  celebrated  correspondence. 
But  a  full  copy  remained  in  possession  of  Judge 
Marshal,  and,  after  his  death,  some  niutilated  ex- 
tracts found  their  way  to  the  public.  By  the 
friendship  of  Mr  Berwick,  the  editor  is  enabled  to 
fill  up  this  curious  desideratum  in  Swift's  corre- 
spondence, which  gives  him  the  more  pleasure. 


as  any  Roister  interpretation  oftfae  former  imper- 
fect extracts,  which,  as  was  natural,  were  taken 
from  those  passages  that  expressed  most  warmth  of 
passion,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  confuted  by 
the  entire  publication.  The  tone  of  feeling  is  low- 
ered by  the  context,  and  those  paissages,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  appear  suspicious, 
especially  while  what  was  suppressed  was  left 
to  imagination,  are  much  modified,  when  restored 
to  their  place  among  grave  maxims  of  advice, 
and  trifling  passages  of  humour.  At  any  rate,  all 
from  which  any  inference,  favourable  or  unfa^ 
yourable,  can  be  deduced,  is  now  at  length  be^ 
fore  the  public.  There  are  no  fragments  pro- 
duced,, from  which  suspicions  may  be  excited,  and 
no  blanks  remain  to  be  filled  up  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  detraction.  If  the  correspondence 
proves  less  interesting  than  the  reader  might  have 
expected,  the  admirers  of  Swift  will  be  gratified 
with  the  confutation  which  the  letters  afford  of 
the  evil  reports  first  propagated  by  Lord  Orrery. 
The  sum  of  the  evidence  which  they  afford 
seems  to  amount  to  this, — that  while  residing  in 
England  for  years,  and  at  a  distance  from  Stella, 
Swift  incautiously  engaged  in  a  correspondence 
with  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  which  probably  at  first 
meant  little  more  than  mere  gallantry,  siuce  the 
mother,  brother,  and  sister,  seem  all  to  have  been 
confidants  of  their  intimacy.  After  his  journey 
to  Ireland,  his  letters  assume  a  graver  cast,  and 
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consist  rather  of  advice,  caution,  and  rebuke,  than 
expressions  of  tenderness.  Yet  neither  his  own 
heart,  nor  the  nature  of  Vanessa's  violent  attach- 
ment, permit  him  to  suppress  strong,  though  oo« 
casional  and  rare  indications  of  the  high  regard  m 
which  he  held  her,  although  honour,  friendship, 
and  esteem,  had  united  his  fate  with  that  of  aoo- 
ther.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better^  had 
their  amours  never  become  public ;  as  that  has 
however  happened,  it  is  the  biographer's  duty  to 
throw  such  light  upon  them,  as  Mr  Berwick^! 
friendship  has  enabled  him  to  do ;  in  order  thai 
Swift's  conduct,  weak  and  blameable  as  it  must 
be  held  in  this  instance,  may  at  least  not  suffer 
hereafter,  from  being  seen  under  false  or  imperfect 
lights.  X 

Although  the  letters  were  suppressed,  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa  was  given  to  the  world  soon  after 
Miss  Vanhomrigh's  death.  In  this  extraordi- 
nary poem,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  to  soothe  the  passion  which 
the  unfortunate  Miss  Vanhdmrigh  was  unable  to 
subdue.  One  passage  in  it  has  given  rise  to  in- 
ferences yet  more  fatal  to  Swift's  character  than 
can  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  narrative» 
or  the  perusal  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
lovers.    It  begins  with  the  well  known  lines. 

But  what  success  Vanessa  met^ 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet^  &c« 
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To  what  purpose  these  lines  were  introduced, 
whether  from  Swift's  usual  vein  of  humour,  which 
never  could  resist  a  jest,  or  whether  they  were 
meant  jocularly  to  intimate  the  danger  attending 
the  intimacy  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  it 
were  in  vain  to  inquire.  But  to  brand  Swift  as  a 
reducer,  and  Miss  Vanhomrigh  as  his  victim,  on 
account  of  a  single  passage,  not  only  detached, 
but,  if  interpreted  in  so  sinister  a  manner,  at  vari- 
ance with  all  the  rest  of  the  poem,  requires  the 
cold-blooded  ingenuity  of  Lord  Orrery.  Every 
other  litie  of  the  poem  ascribes  to  Vanessa  a  pas- 
sion which  had  virtue  for  its  foundation  and  object; 
and  a  similar  picture  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
lines,  addressed  by  Swift  to  Vanessa,  long  p^fter 
the  date  of  his  celebrated  poem : 

Nymph,  would  you  learn  the  only  art, 
To  keep  a  worthy  lover's  heart : 
First  to  adorn  your  person  weU^ 
In  utmost  cleanliness  excel : 
And  though  you  must  the  fashions  take^ 
Observe  them  but  for  fashion's  sake ; 
The  strongest  reason  will  submit 
To  virtue,  honour,  sense,  and  wit : 
To  such  a  nymph  the  wise  and  good^ 
Cannot  be  faithless,  if  they  would  ; 
For  vices  all  have  different  ends^ 
But  virtue  still  to  virtue  tends  : 
And  when  your  lover  is  not  true, 
'Tis  virtue  fails  in  him,  or  you. 
And  either  he  deserves  disdain. 
Or  yon  without  a  cause  complain^ 

VOL«  I*  R 
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But  here  Vanessa  canDot  err. 
Nor  are  these  rules  applied  to  her^ 
For  who  could  such  a  nymph  forsakOi 
Except  a  blockhead,  or  a  rake  ; 
Or  how  could  she  her  heart  bestow^  ' 
Except  where  wit  and  Tirtue  grow. 

The  letters  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh  preserve  the 
same  tone,  and  plead,  in  extenuation  of  her  un« 
controllable  aftection,  the  high  moral  character 
of  its  object.  The  reproaches,  too,  which  they 
occasionally  contain,  are  uniformly  of  coldness 
not  of  desertion  ^  nor  do  her  expostulations,  Uke 
those  of  a  forsaken  paramour,  upbraid  her  lover 
with  the  wreck  of  her  fame  and  virtue,  in  the 
tone  of  Virgil's  deserted  heroine : 


'■  Te  propter  eundem, 
Extinctus  pudor  et  qud  sola  sidera  adibam, 
Fama  prior  ^^ 

On  the  contrary.  Swift,  under  Vanessa's  pen,  re- 
mains a  matchless  model  of  virtue,  just  and  per-  * 
feet  in  every  thing,  but  in  want  of  tenderness: 
the  picture,  in  short,  usually  drawn  by  a  male 
lover  of  his  relentless  mistress.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  most  romantic  attachment,  but  without 
the  least  tincture  of  criminal  desire.  Nay,  ia 
allusion,  doubtless,  to  her  rash  declaration,  she 
seems  to  take  to  herself,  as  the  cause  of  their 
distress,  those  reproaches,  which  she  was  sensi- 
ble she  had  no  cause  to  impute  to  the  perfi- 
dy of  her  lover.  "  Oh,'*  she  exclaims,  "  how 
have  you  forgot  me.     You  endeavour  by  sen 
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verities  to  force  me  from  you,  nor  can  T  blame 
you ;  for,  with  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion,  I 
behold  myself  the  cause  of  uneasy  reflections  to 
you.     Yet  I  cannot  comfort  you,  but  here  de- 
clare, that  His  not  in  the  power  of  time  or  acci- 
dent to  lessen  the  inexpressible  passion  which  I 
have  for  — — — ."     This  remarkable  and  decisive 
passage  proves,  that  it  was  the  unrequited  passion 
of  Vanessa,  not  the  perfidy  of  Cadenus,  which 
was  the  origin  of  their  mutual  misery ;  for  she 
states  Swift's  unhappiness  as  arising  from  her  love, 
and  declares  herself  at  the  same  time  incapable  of 
abating  her  affection.  Enough  of  blame  will  remain 
with  Swift,  if  we  allow  that  he  cherished  with  inde- 
cisive yet  flattering  hope,  a  passion  which,  in  jus- 
tice to  himself  and  Vanessa,  he  ought,  at  whatever 
risk  to  her  feelings  and  his  own,  to  have  repressed 
so  soon  as  she  declared  it.     The  want  of  firmness 
which  this  conduct  required,  made  every  hour  of 
indecision  an  act  of  real  cruelty,  though  under 
the  mask  of  mercy,  and  while  it  trained  his  vie- 
tim  towards  the  untimely  grave  which  it  prepar- 
ed, ruined  at  the  same  time  his  own  peace  of  mind. 
Upon  the  death  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  Swift,  in 
an  agony  of  self-reproach  and  remorse,  retreated 
into  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  he  spent  two 
months,  without  the  place  of  his  abode  being 
known  to  any  one.     When  he  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, Stella  was  easily  persuaded  to  forgive  him, 
judging,  probably,  that  the  anguish  he  had  sus- 
tained, was  a  sufficient  expiation  for  an  offence 
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which  was  now  irremediable.  We  turn  with 
pleasure  from  this  painful  but  necessary  detaili 
to  trace  Swift's  occupation  from  the  time  of  hit 
settlement  in  Ireland,  in  1714-15,  till  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  Irish  patriot,  in  17^9. 

The  business  of  his  cathedral  employed,  double 
less,  a  considerable  part  of  his  leisure,  embroiled 
as  it  was  for  some  time  by  the  resistance  of  hb 
chapter,  and  the  unfriendly  interference  of  Arch* 
bishop  King.  But  prejudices  against  the  Dean 
wore  off,  as  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  bis 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
church,  became  more  and  more  evident.  He 
soon  obtained  such  authority  in  his  chapter,  that 
what  he  proposed  was  seldom  disputed ;  after 
which,  the  business  of  leases  and  renewals,  con- 
sulting old  records  and  compiling  new  ones,  could 
not  occupy  any  great  portion  of  his  time.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  during  these  five 
or  six  years,  Swift  dedicated  many  hours  to  study. 
Herodotus,  Philostratus,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  seem 
particularly  to  have  engaged  his  attention^  as 
he  has  written  his  opinion  concerning  each  of 
them  in  the  blank  leaves  of  the  volume.*    While 


*  For  his  character  of  Berodotus,  dated  6th  Jaly  1720,  see 
Vol.  IX.  p.  484.  From  a  Paris  edit,  of  Philostratus,  1608, 
Mr  Theophilus  Swift  copied  the  following  note  from  the 
Pean's  autograph.  <<  In  hoc  libro^  nugis,  portentis  ac  raen- 
4aciii  undique  scatente,  Don  pauca^  sparsim  inveniet  lector,  nee 
fll^pida  nee  loatiUft:  quas  autem  mihi  Buaime  arnsenut,  en 
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such  Were  his  studies,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  more  pleasing  paths  of  classical  learning 
were  neglected,  even  if  we  had  not  learned  that 
the  study  of  Lucretius  was  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment during  his  residence  at  Gaulstown.  But  a 
list  of  the  books  in  his  library,  marked  with  his 


pnnctnlis  quibusdam  ad  marginem  appositns  annotavi.   Not.  d,  , 
1715.  Jon.  Swift.**    The  passages  marked  are  but  few. 

The  Dean's  copy  of  Aulus  Grellius,  edited  by  GronoTins, 
An.  1706,  is  in  Mr  Theophilas  Swift's  possession.  It  bears 
the  following  iDScription,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Erasmus 
liewis.  <<  Beneficium  dando  accepit  qui  Digno  dedit  E«  L." 
To  which  the  Dean  subjoins,  ^^  Donnm  Amici,  de  me  optime 
meriti,  Erasm.  Lewis.  April  10,  1712."  On  a  blank  leaf  oi;- 
cars  the  following  character  of  the  work,  giTcn,  as  it  appears, 
upon  a  second  perusal.  ' 

^*  Post  longum  temporis  interTallnm,  secundi  xice  perlegi 
hnnc  librum ;  et  certt^,  mediante  Fortuna,  consultum  optim6  Ti« 
detur  autoris  famae,  quod  ezcerptis  abundat  e  libfts  jamdiu  de- 
perditis,  et  quod  lingua  Latina  apud  annos  M.  manet  in  pretio. 
Supponamus  enim  hodiemum  aliqucm  Scriptorem,  Gallicum 
pnta,  Italicum  yel  Anglicanum,  centones  undique  conrasos 
Temacul^  scriptos  in  yolumen  congessisse,  et  critica  qnaedam 
adjutasse  in  nonnulla  Tocabula  cujusque  linguse ;  cert^  nil 
concipi  possit  futilius  aut  ineptius  :  Opus  igitur  aliquant! 
sestimo,  autorem  nihili." 

^^  Quod  ad  commentatorem  Grono?ium  attinet,  magni  no- 
minis  (ut  dicitur)  in  hujusce  gcueris  eruditione :  cave  temer^ 
spcres  ab  eo  lucem  in  difficultatibus  enodandis ;  totum  enim  tcm- 
pus  insumit  Tel  Tariantes  lectiones  confundendo,  vol  Icctorem 
ad  alios  autorcs  refcrendo ;  Teldenique  Oisellium  quendam  con- 
Titiis  inscctando.  J*  Swift. 

«  Not.  1,  1719.'* 
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own  manuscript  remarks,  affords  the  most  authen- 
tic record  of  his  taste  in  reading.* 


*  This  list  is  extracted  from 

^^  A  Catalogue  of  Books,  the  Library  of  the  late  Rer.  Dr 
Swift,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin.  To  be  sold  by  auction. 
The  time  and  place  for  the  sale  of  them  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Dublin  Journal. — N.  B.  The  books  marked  thus  *  haye  re- 
marks and  observations  on  them  in  the  hand  of  Dr  Swift. 
Dublin,  printed  for  George  Faulkner,  in  Essex-street^  1745, 
Syo.** 

octavo  et  infra. 

3  Memoires  de  la  Minorifc  de  Louis  XIV.  Villcfranche,  1 GIKX 

24  Vlrgilil  Poemata  cum  Scholiis  H.  Stephani.    Cura  P&u. 

Steph.  1699. 

25  Boetii  Consolationes    Philosophiae,    cum  notis  YaUioL 

Lugd.  Bat.  1656. 

26  Vidae  Poemata.  Oxon.  1701. 

28  Jnstini  Historia,  cum  cmendationibus  Jan.  Fabri.     Sal* 

mur,  4||671. 
33  Valcrii  Maximi  Dicta  et  Facta  memorabilia,  cum  notis 

Lipsii.    Amsterdam,  1647. 

42  Rab()]ais,  ses  OeuTrcs.     Lyon,  1558. 

43  Eutropius  et  Paulus  Diaconus  de  Gestis  Romanis,  cam 

annot.  Elis  Veneti.  Paris,  1564. 
46  Taciti  Opera.  Amsterdam,  164>9. 
65  Bemier,  ses  Voyages.     Amsterdam,  1699,  2  tomes. 

FOLIO. 

78  Platonis  Opera,  Gr.  Lat.   cum  comment.  Jo.  Serrani. 

Cura  Ilcn.  StephanL  1578,  3  voL 
81  Xcnophontis  Opera,  Gr.  Lat  cum  notis;  Studio  Lcuq. 

clayii  et  Porti.    Paris,   1625. 
83  Philostrati  Lemnii  Opera,  Or.  L.  studio  Fed.  Moidli. 

F^is^  1608. 
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,  These  studies,  however,  were  unequal  to  occu- 
py the  spare  time  which  Dublin  gave  to  Swift 


91  Straboais  Geographla,  Gr.  Lat.  studio  Casauboai  ct  Xjr« 

landri.     Paris,  1620. 

92  Herodoti   Historia,  Gr.  Lat  stadio  Vallai  et  Sylburgii. 

Cura  Pauli  Stephaoi,  1618. 

94  Suidas  Lexicon,  Gr.  Lat.  stadio  iEm.  Porti.  Col.  All. 

1619,  2  Tol. 

95  Dionis  Cassii  Romana  Hbtoria,  Gr.  L.  studio  Xjriandri. 

Cura  Hen.  Steph. 
105  Uistoriae  Augusts  Scrip  tores  sex,  cam  notb^  studio  Claud. 
Salmasii.     Paris,  1620. 

OCTAVO   ET  INFRA. 

Ill  Satyre  Menipp^e  de  la  Vertu  du  Catholicoa  d'Espagne^ 

1621. 
115  Jollyvet  ses  Poesies  Chretiennes.     Utrecht,  1700. 
132  Boileau  ses  CEurres.     Amsterdam,   1697,  2  roL 

QUARTO. 

302  Hobbes,  Opera  Philosophica.     Amst  1668,  2  yoL 
315  Auli  Gellii  aoctes  Atticae,  cum  notis;  studio  Frederici  ot 

GronoTii.     Lugd.  Bat  1706. 
323  Autiquae  Musicae  Auctores,  Gr.  Lat  cum  notis.   Mei* 

bomi.  Ellzev.     Amst.  1652,   1  &  2  toU 
328  Anthologia£pigrammata  Grascorum.  Cura  Hen.  Stephjuu 

1666. 

JOLIO. 

338  Earl  of  Clarendon  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion, 

Oxford,  1707,  3  vol.  large  paper. 
355  Hobbes  his  Leviathan,  or  Matter  and  Form  of  a  €om^ 

monwealth.     London,  1651. 

OCTAVO  ET  INFRA. 

376  Child,  his  Discourse  on  Trade.    London,  1693* 
S03  Marvel,  the  Rehearsal  transposed^    Load.  1672* 
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after  his  constant  labour  in  the  politics  of  London. 
It  has  been  generally  thought,  and  with  great 


309  La  Brujere,  Les  Caract^res  ou  les  Moeurs  de  ce  Sidde, 
arec  le  Clef,  Tome  I.  et  II.  et  OuTrage  dans  le  gout  de 
Theophraste  et  de  Fiscal.    Amst.  1697* 

QUARTO. 

336  Hoiatii  Opera,  ad  fidem  optimorum  exempllEiriain«     Can*. 

tab.  1699. 

337  Virgilii  Opera,  ad  fidem  optim.  ezemp.  ib,  1701. 

338  Terentii  Comcedise,  ad  fidem  optim.  exemp.  ib,  1701. 
340  Doctor  Gibb's  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  Doctor 

Swift's  Jests  upon  it.     I/ond.  1701. 

FOLIO. 

361  Procopii  Arcana  Historia,  Gr.  Lat.  com  notiSy  stadio 
Alemanni.     Lugd.  fiat.  1623» 

363  NleuhoTii  Legatio  Bata?ica  ad  Magnum  Tartariae  Chamom^ 

Latine,  per  Geo.  Hornium.     Amst.  1668. 

364  Nostradamus's  true  Prophecies,  commented  hy  Theoph. 

Garencieres.     London,  1672. 

365  Philip  de  Comines,  his  History,  translated  by  Tbo.  Dm- 

nett.     ib.  1614. 

'366  Herbert,  Edw.  Lordy  Life  of  Ring  Henry  VIIL  ib.  1849. 

367  Polybii  Opera,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  comment,  studio  CasaubooL 
Et  ^neas  de  Obsidione  toleranda,  Gr.  Lat.  studio  ejos- 
dem.     P^ris,  1609. 

369  Epiphani  Episcopi  Constant.  Opus  contra  Hsereses.  Ba- 
sil, 1545. 

374  MachiaYcl's  Works.     London,  1695. 

375  Burnet,  Thomas ^  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,     ib.  1697. 

377  Lawd's  Relation  of  his  Confereuce  with  Fisher,  ib.  1639. 

378  Herbert,  Thomas^  his  Travels.     Ibid.  1634. 

381  Harrington's  Commonwealth  of  Oceana.     Ibid.  1656. 

382  Meursii  Historia  Dauica  et  fielgica.    Amst  1638. 

383  Helyici  Theatrnm  Histor.  et  Chronoiogicum.  Oxon«1651, 
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probability,  that  the  outline  of  Gulliver's  traveb 
was  drawn  during  this  period.    There  are  many 


384  Liyii  Historia  Romana,  cum  annot   Tariorunu     Paris, 

1 625. 
386  Isocratis  Opera,  6r.  Lat  cum  annot.  stndio  Hier;  Wolfii. 
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circumstances  which  favour  this  opinion.  The 
germ  of  this  celebrated  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
travels  of  Martiiius  Scriblerus,  which  was  sketch- 
ed probably  before  danger  and  proscription  had 
dispersed  the  literary  club.  The  exasperated  spi- 
rit with  which  the  Dean  viewed  public  affairs 
in  Great  Britain  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne^ 
coincides  with  many  of  the  satirical  touches  of 
the  Travels.  Besides,  a  letter  from  Vanessa  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  adventure  of  Gulliver 
with  the  Ape  in  Brobdignag,  and  from  the  same 
correspondence  we  learn,  that  Swift  was,  in  1733, 
engaged  with  the  perusal  of  voyages  and  travels, 
studies  congenial  to  the  composition  of  the  travels. 
He  told  Mrs  Whiteway,  what  he  afterwards  in 
substance  told  the  world  in  person  of  the  captain, 
that  he  had  borrowed  the  sea-terms  in  Gulliver 
from  the  old  voyages,  which  he  had  fully  perused. 
All  which  circumstances  favour  the  opinion,  that 
the  Voyages  of  Gulliver  were  sketched  during  the 
period  of  which  we  treat,  though,  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  published^  they  bear  reference 
to  politics  of  a  later  date. 
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Swift's  lighter  literary  amusements  were  such 
as  arose  from  his  habits  of  society.  These  habits 
appear  to  have  been  very  regular.  He  boarded 
himself  for  the  sake  of  economy  with  Mr  Worrall, 
whose  wife  preserved  that  neatness  and  good  or- 
der which  was  particularly  agreeable  to  him. 
But  he  kept  two  public  days  at  the  Deanery 
weekly.  We  can  see,  that,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  times,  and  the  practice  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Dean  Sterne,  Swift's  entertainments  were 
accounted  rather  economical,  although  his  guests^ 
so  far  as  conviviality  was  consistent  with  decorum, 
were  welcomed  with  excellent  wine.  Swift,  who 
used  to  declare  he  was  never  intoxicated  in  his 
life,  had  nevertheless  lived  intimately  with  those 
at  whose  tables  wine  was  liberally  consumed, 
and  he  was  not  himself  averse  to  the  moderate 
use  of  it.  In  some  respects,  however,  his  mode 
of  life  ill-suited  the  poorer  clergy,  who  expected 
more  frequent  hospitality  at  the  Deanery,  and 
their  disappointment  exposed  Swift  to  some  ob- 
loquy. His  best  defence  is,  that  he  received 
his  preferment  on  such  terms  as  involved  him 
considerably  in  debt,  and  that  his  parsimony 
never  interfered  with  the  calls  of  justice,  or  of  be- 
nevolence. During  all  his  life,  there  was  a 
struggle  between  the  rigour  of  his  habitual  eco- 
nomy,  and  his  sense  of  justice,  which  led  some- 
times to  instances  of  very  ridiculous  accuracy,  in 
adjusting  his  conduct,  so  as  to  compound  matters 
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between  them.  The  story  of  his  giving  Pope  |md 
Gay,  after  a  narrow  calculation  of  what  a  supper 
would  have  cost  him,  half*a-crown  a-piece  for  the 
ex  pence  which  they  had  spared  him  in  comiog 
after  they  had  supped,  is  an  excellent  example** 


*  The  anecdote  is  giren  bj  Spence  in  the  words  of  Pope* 
^^  Doctor  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  waj,  that  is  mistaken  by 
strangers  for  ill  natur&-^*Tis  so  odd  that  there  is  no  describing 
it  but  by  facts.  Fll  tell  yon  one  that  first  comes  into  my  beadL 
One  evening  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him :  yon  know  bow  tali. 
mately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our  coming  in,  ^^  Heyday, 
gentlemen  (says  the  Doctor)  what's  the  meaning  of  this  Tiait ! 
How  came  you  to  leave  all  the  great  lords  that  you  are  so 
fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  V*  '^  Because  we 
wonld  rather  see  you  than  any  of  them.''  <^  Ay,  any  one  fhlkt 
did  not  know  so  well  as  I  do,  might  belicTe  you.  But  skioe  jaa 
are  come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  suppose."— ^^  No, 
Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.'' — ^^  Supped  already,  tbatV 
impossible !  why  it  is  not  eight  o'clock  yet.— -That's  very 
strange  !  but  if  you  have  not  supped,  I  must  have  got  some- 
thing for  you. — Let  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  ?  A  coii« 
pie  of  lobsters  ;  ay,  that  would  have  done  very  well ;  two  fMl- 
lings— tarts  a  shilling :  but  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
with  me,  though  you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time 
only  to  spare  my  pocket." — ^^  No,  we  had  rather  talk  with 
you  than  drink  with  you." — ^^  But  if  you  had  supped  with 
me,  as  in  all  reason  yuu  ought  to  have  done,  you  must  then 
hare  drank  with  me. — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings,-— two 
and  two  is  four,  and  one  is  five ;  just  two  and  sixpence  a 
piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half  a  crown  fo^  you,  and  theie's 
another  for  you,  Sir ;  for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by  yon,  I 
am  determined.— This  was  all  said  and  done  with  his  usual  se- 
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Delany  infonos  us,  in  like  manner,  that  when  Lady 
Eustace,  or  other  women  of  rank,  dined  at  the 
Deanery,  Swift  allowed  them  a  shilling  a-head  to 
provide  their  own  entertainment,  and  used  to 
struggle  hard  that  only  sixpence  should  be  allow- 
ed for  the  brat^  as  he  called  Miss  Eustace,  after- 
wards Mrs  Tickell.  And  when  he  dined  with 
his  poorer  friends,  he  insisted  upon  paying  his 
club  a3  at  a  tavern,  or  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment *  The  social  party  who  assembled 
round  him  at  the  Deanery,  were  naturally 
led  to  exert  themselves  for  his  amusement,  and 
the  verses  of  Sheridan,  Delany,  and  other  lite- 
rary friends,  provoked  his  own  replies,  and  light- 
ened his  more  severe  studies.  In  this  contest  of  in- 
genuity,  Sheridan  seems  to  have  been  both  witty 
himself,  and  the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  His  simpli- 
city and  characteristic  absence  of  mind  were  tem- 
'perM  with  so  much  humour  and  readiness  of  re- 
partee, that  his  company  was  invaluable  to  the 


liotisness  on  such  occasions ;  and,  in  spite  of  ejerj  thing  we 
couM  say  to  the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  take  the 
nKmey." 

*  There  is  a  most  excellent  letter,  (now  published  for  the 
first  time)  in  which  the  Dean  introduces  himself  in  the  third 
person,  as  a  stranger,  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Blach. 
fwrd,  and  settles  with  great  minuteness  the  allowance  with 
-which  he  proposes  to  compensate  the  ezpence  of  his  reception. 
{See  VoL  XVIIL  p.  299.) 
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Dean,  and  their  friendship  was  never  interrupt*- 
ed  until  the  increasing  irascibility  and  violence  of 
Swift  overcame  the  patience,  and  offended  the  ho- 
nest pride  of  his  respectful  friend.    Delany  was  a 
character  of  a  different  description.  He  had  risen 
from  a  low  origin  bjr  the  distinction  due  to  his 
learning  and  genius.  But  prouder,  more  cautious^ 
or  more  interested  than  Sheridan,  he  kept  aloof  from 
that  horse-play  of  raillery  which  passed  between 
the  latter  and  the  Dean,  and  which  unavoidably 
lowers,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  man  whose  good 
humour  is  contented  to  submit  to  it.     He  made 
court  to  the  Dean  by  verses  less  humorous,  but 
more  elegant  than  those  of  Sheridan,  and  he  also, 
had  his  answer  in  the  stile  which  he  used.     The 
distinction  which  the  Dean  made  between  them 
is  obvious,  from  his  exhorting  Delany  to  impress 
on  Sheridan  the  sense  of  propriety  and  self-re- 
spect in  which  he  thought  him  deficient.     Yet, 
though  the  guarded  caution  of  Delany  commanded 
more  respect,  the  honest  and  precipitate  good  hu- 
mour of  Sheridan  deserved  better  of  Dean  Swift, 
than  that  the  former  should  have  been  exalted  over 
him  for  an  example.  The  high  opinion  expressed 
of  Delany  in  the  piece  to  which  we  refer,  *  was 
afterwards  in  some  respects  qualified,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  next  section.     Stella  was  active  too  in 


•  Verses  to  Mr  Delany,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  11^. 
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this  poetical  strife.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
she  actually  finished  the  verses  to  which  her  name 
is  prefixed ;  but  if  she  really  wrote  the  last  verse 
in  the  epitaph  on  Demar  the  usurer,  she  wrote 
by  far  the  best  lines  in  the  poem. 

Gaulstowu  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Chief  Ba- 
ron Rochfort,  where  Swift  sometimes  resided  for 
months  at  a  time,  gave  variety  to  these  exercita- 
tions.  The  Chief  Baron,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
very  friendly  to  the  existing  government,  so  that 
epilogues,  songs,  and  other  vehicles  of  political  sa« 
tire,  abounded  at  his  mansion.  Besides  these,  Swift 
indulged  himself  in  an  humorous  poetical  re* 
cord  rof  the  occupations  of  the  family  and  vi- 
sitors, which  gross  and  stupid  malice  afterwards 
construed  into  a  lampoon.  The  author's  vin- 
dication we  reserve  till  we  find  him  charg- 
ed with  a  similar  offence.  But  Dean  Perci- 
val,  whom  he  had  rallied  severely  in  the  poem, 
was  so  much  affected  as  to  attempt  a  poetical  re- 
ply, which,  besides  being  very  scarce,  contains 
such  a  curious  account  of  Swift's  house-keeping 
and  hospitality,  though  obviously  viewed  with  a 
malignant  eye,  that  it  deserves  being  preserved 
in  a  note.  * 


*  The  following  lampoon  is  mentioned  by  Swift  in  a  letter 
lo  Mr  Cope,  9th  October  1722.  The  provocation  given  to 
Dean  Percifal  was  a  reflection  upon  his  pedantry  and  his 
urife's  housewifery.  Swift  says,  ^<  Dean  PcrciTal  has  answer. 
td  the  other  Dean's  Journal  in  Grab-street^  justly  taxing  him 
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The  Dean's  correspondence  also  occupied  a 
good  part  of  his  leisure.     It  was  chiefly  con- 


fer aTarice  and  want  of  hospitality.  Madam  PerciTal  dJbaom 
lutely  denies  all  the  facts  ;  insists  that  she  neyer  made  c^Midhai 
of  dripping ;  that  Charley  never  had  the  chincough,  &c."«- 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  410.  The  first  part  of  Percival's  verses  allude 
to  the  housekeeping  at  the  deanery  while  Sterne  held  that  pie- 
ferment  :— 

A  DESCRIPTION, 

IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  JOURNAL,  DUBLIN  1722* 

Near  St  Sepulchre's  lUuids  a  building 

Which,  af  report  goes,  ne'er  bad  child  in : 

The  houM  is  large,  and  to  adorn  her. 

From  garret  down  to  chimney  corner. 

The  npper  chambers  were  well  lined 

With  antique  books  and  books  new  coined ; 

Which  plainly  shewed  its  founder's  head 

With  learning  of  all  sorts  supplied. 

The  boose  on  every  part  was  stored 

To  entertain  the  greatest  lord ; 

Nor  did  the  poorest  meet  disdain. 

But  fill'd  hs  belly  with  his  braiu. 

The  kitchen  grates,  like  Vesta's  altar. 

Had  fire  in't  whene'er  you  call,  sir. 

There  were  appointed  vestal  dames 

To  stir  up  the  devouring  fiames. 

On  these  were  laid  fiit  pigs  and  geese. 

All  beasts  and  fowls  for  sacrifice. 

The  sea  itself  could  not  escape. 

For  fisli  of  all  sorts  here  would  gape, 

And  bleed,  soals,  salmons,  lobsters,  cods. 

To  gratify  the  hungry  gods ; 

And  to  driye  ofi'the  mind's  dejection 

Wit  flew  about,  but  no  reflection  ; 

To  keep  the  spirits  in  vibration, 

Wine  joined  with  vnt  for  the  ttbatioa. 
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filled  10  Tory  fri^ndiby  as  his '  acqoaititance  "was 
dropped  by  those  of  differing  sentiments  in  party 


»  .*  ♦ 


} 


The  Dean  ifM  small,  his  aoal  was  Iai|;e  -, 
He  knew  his  dnty  to  discharge ; 
He  loted  his  chapter,  treated  all 
His  dignitaries,  yicars  chorally 
From  TUIboy  down  to  little  WonalL 
In  short  he  Uved,  and  that's  what  few  can 
Justly  report  of  Swift  oar  new  Dean. 
He  sometimes  to  a  chapter  goes  > 
With  saucy  stmt  and  tam'd-ap  nose. 
Leans  on  his  coshion,  then  heU  bid  ye. 
Hearken  to  what  all  know  already. 
Perhaps  heU  sneer  or  break  a  jest. 
Bat  de*il  a  bit  to  break  yoar  httL 
Go  when  yoa  please,  let  the  dock  strike 
What  hoar  it  will,  tis  all  alike. 
Some  eoantiy  Preb.  comes  jost  at  one       * 
In  hopes  to  duie,  and  so  be  gone. 
The  Dean  appears  ^-^  Fm  |^  to  see  yoq. 
Pray  tell  what  service  I  can  do  yoa. 
Be  quick,  fbr  I  am  going  oot.* 
The  hungry  Levile's  veiLed  no  doabt. 
To  be  thus  baulked ;  tacks  np  his  gown, 
Makes  a  low  scrape,  and  so  to  town : 
Is  welcome  there,  so  makes  a  shift 
To  drink  a  ghus  and  rail  at  Swift. 
But  of  this  ftrce  youH  know  the'reason. 
You  shaUy^Ite  sare  it  can*t  be  treason. 
He  dines  abroad  you  think— mistaken. 
He  dines  at  home  on  sprouts  and  bacon. 
Besides,  his  two  chief  skTes  are  misstiy, 
To  boil  his  drink  and  broil  his  grisking. 
Pert  Jack  and  Robin,  I  mean  Grattpn, 
As  suppliant  slaves  as  e*er  hed  hat  on; 
Sach  siayes  as  these  yoa  know  delights  him, 
Who're  sore  to  trodge  when  he  incites  'em 
And  that*s  as  often  as  in  his  kitchen, 
A  fire  ii  made  to  broil  a  pig^om 
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matters.     Wtlh  such  cxtfiducU  H  m  plemngMt^ 
eofitraflt  the  generosity  of  Addiaon^  who  teok  tiM 


Hie  lefeiiteeiitfa  of  Mvcii  each  jeuv 
The  cbipter  meeti  to  make  good  cheer* 
Tbe  Deaif 8  allowed  five  ponnds  or  mutf 
To  entertain  about  half  a  toore. 
Yoa*re  sore  to  meet  a  handsome  d«lv 
Of  whnon,  or  aome  other  fiih; 
A  dish  of  sup,  a  leg  of  mutton, 
By  servants  are  the  table  pnt  on ; 
A  plate  with  paddings  then  next  cones, 
One  phdn»  one  almond»  fother  plomfas : 
The  second  conoe  adores  the  tal>l^ 
With  loio  of  beef  most  formidabLs; 
A  sallad,  with  a  diih  of  fowl, 
Of  this  bage  treat  makes  up  the  whole. 
Now  if  some  critic  should  accost  hfan. 
And  ask  how  moch  this  dinner  cost  hhn^ 
lie  coold  not  say  that  be  had  lost. 
Any  great  matter  hg  the  roast ; 
The  treat,  jost  as  the  Dean  beipoke  i^ 
Pot  two  pound  ten  into  his  pocket. 
Besides  the  fragments  of  the  feaf^t 
Will  feed  bis  boose  a  week  at  least 
As  fbr  himself,  with  dnig|^  gown, 
Poor  canite-like  he'll  tradge  the  toirn. 
To  eat  a  maal  with  punster  base, 
Or  buffoon  call  bun  if  you  please. 
Sometimes  to  Gallstown  he  wdl  gpy 
To  spend  A  mouth  or  two,  or  so. 
Admires  die  baron,  George  and's  spouse, 
lives  vc^  and  then  lampoons  the  bouse. 
Thus  far  our  bard  m  dofrgrel  ibyme. 
Id  tiie  Deau*ii  kitrheo,  spent  his  time; 
He*%  dull,  because  there  is  no  6re, 
Or  wine  his  rustic  muse  t'lmpire. 
But  let*s  proceed  from  these  poor  tricky 
O*  th'  kitchen  to  his  poUtick^ 
They  sti^re,  and  thinks  he  knows  as  well^ 
All  d^ths  of  slate  as  BlacddaveT. 
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period  of  adversity  to  renew  that  intimacy  whidh 
had  been  broken  off,  while  the  Tories  were  tri- 
'vmphtot  He  intimated  to  Swift,  through  the 
Bishop  of  Derfy,  that  it  was  his  generous  inten* 
tion  and  earnest  wish,  that  party  should  give  way 
to  friendship,  and  the  Dean's  answer  to  this  over- 
fore,  now  first  made  public,  was  at  the  same  time 
an  degant  congratulation  upon  Addison's  being 
made  Secretary  of  State.  •*  Three  or  four  more 
such  choices,''  he  said,  '^  would  gain  more  hearts 
in  three  weeks,"  than  the  harsher  measures  of  go« 
vemment  in  as  many  years.  ^  But  the  death  of 
Addison  broke  off  their  renewed  correspondence, 
after    some  kipd   letters  had  been  exchanged. 


It  most  be  so,  sitiee  from  him  flows, 

What^er  Uwearl  of  Oxfcml  kuows. 

He  swears  tbe  pro|ect  of  tbe  peace. 

Was  bid  by  him  in  Ama's  days. 

The  South  Sea  n^er  could  havf  miscanried* 

As  he  contrived,  but  o^ers  marred  it: 

Tbos  be  goes  on  two  bomrs  and  more. 

And  tells  the  same  thing  o*er  and  o*er. 

Tbe  darkest  plots  he  can  nnrav^l, 

And  spUl  them  ope  from  the  head  to  th*  mvel^ 

What  dire  effects  o'er  bandbox  hovered, 

Venice  preserved,  the  plot's  discovered. 

Venioe  here  stands  for's  great  Mecsdnas, 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  not  JEneas. 

And  yet  when  all  is  done  and  said, 

A  Tile  of  a  Tnb  fills  op  lus  head. 

Thns  having  given  a  deseriptionf 

Of  this  great  wit  and  poUtidu, 

I  BOW  Mireiider  ny  commirtwi. 

«  Vol.  XIX.  p.  349. 


} 
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Swift  found  a  valuable  successor  in  Tickell  the 
poet,  surviving  friend  and  literary  executor  ctf 
Addison.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland,  an  office  of  high  trust,  and  heoftdh 
employed  the  interest  which  it  gave  him.  in  coni- 
pliance  with  Swift's  recommendations.  The  Dean 
does  not  seem  to  have  approved  or.  shared,  the 
resentment  of  his  friend  Pope  against  Mr  Tickell, 
but  maintained  an  intimate  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  till  his  death.  ♦ 

From  these  studies  and  amusements  the  Dean 
was  roused  in  the  year  1720,  and  again  appeared 
on  the  stage  as  a  political  writer,  no  longer,  in- 
indeed,  the  advocate  and  apologist  of  a  minis- 
try but  the  undaunted  and  energetic  defender 
of  the  rights  of  an  oppressed  people.  No  na* 
tion  ever  needed  more  a  patriotic  defender  than 
Ireland  at  this  period.  The  portion  of  pros- 
perity which  she  had  enjoyed  under  the  prin- 
ces of  the  House  of  Stuart,  had  been  interrup- 
ted by  a  civil  war,  the  issue  of  which  sent  the 
flower  of  her  native  gentry,  as  well  as  her  best 
and  bravest  soldiers,  into  foreign  exile.  The  Ca- 
tholic part  of  the  community  laboured  under 
disqualifications  of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all, 


# 


By  the  obliging  communication  of  Major  Tickell,  the  de- 
scendant and  representatif  e  of  the  poet,  this  edition  b  enlaig* 
ed  by  several  letters  which  passed  between  Swift  and  his  an^ 
pestor. 
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under  a  suspicion  of  disaffection,  the  most'insnr^ 
mountable  incapacity  of  all.  They  sought  ^eir 
safety  in  remaining  quiescent,  well  aware  that 
every  complaint  originating  with  them  Would  be 
construed  into  the  murmurs  o^  rebellion.  The 
Irish  protestants,  or,  as.  Swift  himself  loves  to  term 
them,  the  English  settled  in  Ireland,*  were  di- 
vided among  themselves  into  Whigs  and  Tories, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and  an  hundred  les- 
ser factions,  fomented  by  petty  •  political  lead« 
ers„who  found  their  interest  in  dissensions,  which- 
raised  them  into  notice  and  consequence.  £ng« 
land,  whose  councils  have  been  sometimes  too 
easily  swayed  by  a  narrow-souled  and  short- 
sighted mercantile  interest,^vailed  herself  of  the 
unhappy  state  of  the  sister  kingdom,  to  degrade 
ber  into  a  subdued  province,  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  empire  by  elevating  her  into  an  inte- 
gral part.  The  power  of  legislating  for  Ireland  was 
assumed  by  the  English  Parliament,  though  con- 
trary to  principle  and  precedent ;  and  it  was  so  ex- 


*  Nothing  b  more  remarkable  in  all  Swift's  writings  than 
his  aniiety  to  draw  a  line  between  the  native  Irish  and  the 
English  settled  in  Ireland. '  S^  the  Drapier's  Letters,  Vol.  X. 
p.  187>  also  Vol.  XIX.  p.  181,  and  other  passages  t>f  his  works. 
Swift,  patriot  aa  he  was,  was  prejudiced  on  this  subject  by 
birth,  and  by  his  situation  as  a  dignitary  of  the  ProteAant 
church.  But  it  was  also  prudent  to  make  such  a  distinctioify 
to  aTQid  the  cbimour  against  papists  and  Jacobites. 
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ercised,  as  to  fetter,  as  far  as  possible,  the  6Minieree 
of  the  kingdom,  and  render  it  sabordinate  to,  iuid 
dependent  upon  that  of  England.  The  statutes  of 
10th  and  1  Ith  William  III.  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  all  Irish  woollen  goods,  excepting  into 
England  and  Wales,  and  thus,  at  once,  raided  the 
woollen  manufactories  of  Ireland,  worth  upwards 
of  an  annual  milliou,  and  drove  the  staplers  into  a 
smuggling  trade  with  France,  by  which  the  Irish 
wool  was  exported  to  that  country,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  manufactures  recently  established  in 
Picardy.     Ireland  did  not  want  patriots  to  state 
these  grievances.  Molyneux,  the  iViend  of  Locket 
and  of  liberty,  published,  in  1698,  "  The  case  of 
Ireland's  being  bound  by  acts  of  Parliament  in 
England  stated  ;*'  in  which  he  shewed,  with  great 
force,  that  the  right  of  legislation,  of  which  Eng- 
land made  so  oppressive  an  use,  was  neither  jnsti* 
ficd  by  the  plea  of  conquest,  purchase,  or  precedent^ 
and  was  oply  submitted  to  from  incapacity  of  ef- 
fectual resistance.     The  temper  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  did  not  brook  this  remOn« 
strance.    It  was  unanimously  voted,  that  these 
boW  and  pernicious  assertions  were  calculated  to 
shake  the  subordination  and  dependence  of  Ire- 
land, as  united  and  annexed  for  ever  to  the  crown 
of  England ;  and  the  vote  of  the  House  was  follow- 
ed  by  an  address  to  the  Queen,  compiaiuing  thatj, 
although  the  woollen  trade  was  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  England,  over  which  her   legislature 
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aceinlomed  to  watch  with  the  utmoBt  care, 
3ret  Irdand»  which  was^ependant  apoa»  and  pro^ 
Wctfid  by  England^  not  contented  with  the  lineti 
nanttfacture^  the  liberty  whereof  was  indulged  to 
hetf  pfcsmned  also  to  apply  her  credit  and  capi* 
tal  to  the  weaving  of  her  own  wool  into  woollen 
dothv  to  the  great  detrimeat  of  England,  &c. 
Bcc.  &c.    Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  the  British 
Hottse  ai  Commons,  to  contradict  maxims  equal- 
ly impolitic  and  tyrannical,  and  which  were  much 
oiore  worthy  of  the  monopolizing  corporation  of 
iome  peddling  borongby  than  of  the  enlightened 
•enale  of  a  free  people*    In  acting  upon  these 
commercial  restrictions,  wrong  was  heaped  upon 
wrong,  and  insult  was  added  to  injury,  with  this 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  aggressors,  that  they 
could  intimidate  the  injured  people  of  Ireland  in- 
to silence,  by  raising,  to  drown  every  complaint, 
the  cry  of  rebel  and  of  jacobite. 

These  evils  Swift  beheld  with  all  the  natural  ar- 
dour of  a  disposition  which  rose  in  opposition  to 
tyranny •  ^  Do  not,''  said  he  to  Delany,  <*  the 
corruptions  and  villanies  of  men  eat  your  flesh 
and  exhaust  your  spirits.  "*  The  fire,  in  the 
words  of  the  inspired  writer,  burned  within  him, 
and,  in  17S0,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  the 

*  Detaaj  bsirhig  replied  in  the  negative,  <<  Whj,*"  answer- 
sd  tJift  DauL  in  a  fury,  <<  Hew  ean  jnm  help  HV*  ^  Because 
I  am  coniniande4  to  the  contrary,''  rejoined  his  friend,-*^^  fret 
not  thyself  because  of  the  ungodly.'* 
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short  treatise,  entitled,  **  A  Propdgal.for  the  miK 
versal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,  &c.:utterlj  re* 
jecting  and  renouncing  every  thing  wearabltf 
that  comes  from  England/'  *  Id  appreciating  the 
courage  of  Swift  in  recommending  a  measure^ 
obnoxious  to  the  principles  upon  which  Ireland 
had  hitherto .  been  governed,  we  must  remambeF 
he  was  himself  a  marked  and  even  a  proscribed 
man,  intimately  connected  with  the  measures  of 
that  minisjter,  whose  period  of  power  was  now 
usually  termed  ihe  worst  of  times.,  The  system 
of  non-importation«  which  he  recommends  as.  a 
just  retort  upon  the  engrossing  spirit  of  Engi^ 
lish  commerce,  was  likely,  to  excite  hatred  and 
alarm  among  the  powerful  bodies,  who,  from  setf- 
interest  or  prepossession,  took  an  interest  in  Ihe 
monopoly;  and  there  Y^ere  unfortunately  both 
judges  and  courts  of  justice  with  whom  that 
alarm  would  have  fearful  influence.  And  ati 
these  risks  Swift  was  contented  to  incur^ior'the 
^ake  of  a  country  to  which  he  came  as  to.aland  of 
banishment;  which  had  received  him  with  pub^ 
)ic  expressions  of  insult  and  contumely ;  and  to 
which j  on  every, occasioD,  he  expressed. a  rooted 
aversion.  He  incurred  them,  also  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  other  reward  than  attends  the  con- 
science of  a  patriot  who  has  discharged  his  duty. 
The  storm  which  he  had  dared,  was  not  long 

-.  .  .  ;  .   ■  . 
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•  Vol.  VII.  p.  15. 
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of  bursting.  It  was  intimated  to  Lord  Chief- Jiis^ 
tice  Whitshed  by  **^a  person  in  great  office,"  that 
Swift's  pamphlet  was  written  for  the  purpote  of 
setting  the  two  kingdoms  at  variance,  and  it  was 
.recommended  that  the  printer  shonld  be  prose* 
cuted  with  the  uttermost  rigour.  Whitshed  was 
not:  a  person  to  neglect  such  a  hint ;  and  the  argu- 
ments of  government  were  so  successful,  that  the 
grand  juries  of  the  county  and  city  presented  the 
Dean's  tract  as  a  seditious,  factious,  and  virulent 
libel.  Waters  the  printer  was  seized,  and  forced  16 
give  great  bail.  But  upon  his  trial,  the  jury,  though 
some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  selecting  tbem^ 
brought  him  in  not  guilty;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  were  worn  out  by  the  threats  of  the  lord 
chiefgastice,  who  detained  them  eleven  hours, 
and;  sent  them  out  nine  times  to  reconsider  their 
verdict,  that  they  at  length,  reluctantly,  left  the 
fnKtter.  in  his  hands,  by  a  special  verdict.  Bait 
the  measures  of  Whitshed  were  too  violent  to  be 
of  real  service  to  the  government.  -  Mens''  minds 
rev<4ted  against  his  iniquitous  conduct,  and' the 
tria),  dTtbe  verdict  was  deferred  from  term  to  term 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the4ord- 
lieutenant.'  A  noli  prosequi  was  then  'granted, 
which  1^  the  advantage,  if  hot  the  honour  of 
victoiy,  with  Swift  and  the  patriots  of  Ireland. 
He  fail^  not  to  improve  it;  for,  as  a  victorious 
general  sends  off  his  light  troops  m  pursuit  of  a 
routed  enemy,  he  persecuted  Lord  ^  Chief* Justice 
Whil«bed». and. Godfrey!  Bodte,  a  judge  of  the 
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King's  Bancbi  who  had  bIwo  dhrtiAgutshed  \sha^ 
lelf  in  the  trial  of  the  printer,  by  such  an  Qoreieiit* 
ing  traia  of  lampoons  and  epigrams,  as  at  once 
made  his  satirical  powers  dreaded,  and.excitedt 
i^nstthe  offenders  and  their  memory,  the  odi« 
um  which  their  conduct  had  deservedly  excifeedL 
The  proposal  of  a  National  Bank  next  alamied 
the  vigilance  of  the  Dean.    This  scheme,  how* 
ever  useful  when  the  principles  of  conAnereial 
credit  are  established  and  understood,  was  made 
at  a  time  when  chimerical  schemes  of  every  po8« 
sible  kind  were  circulated  in  such  abundance,  ai 
if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  projectors  to 
gage  the  utmost  extent  of  human  credulity.    Not 
only  were  public  trading  companies  proposed  for 
the  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant  purpoeea,  aa 
introducing  the  breed  of  asses,  (which  seems  to 
have  been  unnecessary  at  that  period,)  sweeping 
the  streets,  maintaining  bastard  children,  &a  but 
one  ingenious  projector  actually  obtained  sub* 
scriplions  to  a  large  extent,  and  some  advance  in 
ready  money  upon  each,  for  a  project,  the  oljecl 
of  which  be  declined  to  explain  further,  thai!  by 
promising  a  return  to  the  adventurers  of  cent  per 
e^at^    At  such  a  crisis,  and  when  the  petition  to 
parliament  lor  a  Bank  was  but  supported  by  sf  few 
ohsf^ure  stock-jobbers.  Swift  saw  it  cotdd  only 
produce  natieoal  disappointment  and  distress^  and 
wrote. Ibree  or  four  satirical  essays,  burlesquing 
the  piopoaal  itself^  and  ridiculing  those  who  had 
Wb^crihf^  ^.  i^    '^^^  Irish  piirliainenk  being  of 


lilt  Dean*B  opinioii,  the  project  wm  rejected  in 
the  eosuing  session.^ 

The  execfUton  of  one  Ellittoiiy  a  noted  street* 
fobber,  gave  Swift  an  opportunity  of  exeroisii^ 
that  remarkable  versaUHty  of  eomposilion  by 
which  be  could  assume  any  character  which  he 
ehose  to  persomte*  The  effect  of  ^s  piece 
was  to  put  an  end,  for  many  years,  Ip  the  j>racticJ9 
frf  street-robbery;  for,  being  received  as  genuine 
by  the  companions  of  the  sufferer,  they  really 
believed,  as  there  asserted,  that  he  bad  left  a  list 
of  their  names  to  be  proceeded  against,  if  Uiey 
«hd  not  retinquish  their  evil  courses  .f  Some  othe^ 
trifles  were  published  by  the  Dean  about  tfiis 
tfaae,  aod  in  general  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Yrdand  began  to  be  turned  towards  him  as  on^ 
who  was  not  likely  to  be  silent  in  asserting  her 
fights.  But  his  opposition  to  Wood's  project  raised 
him  at  once  to  the  summit  of  popi^rity,  and  forms 
eoe  of  the  most  MDarkable  points  in  his  history. 

There  being  adeficioicy  <tf.  copper  cbinage  in 
Ireland,  the  King,  in  17^  gmuited  to  WilKam 
Wood,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  patent  right 
of  coining  halfpence  and  farthings  to  the  extent 
of  L«  lOS^OOd,  to  be  current. in ^thiCt  kingdom. 
Abstractedly,  there  could  be  no  elgeetion  to  ftUs 
mode  of  supplying  the  wanii  of  copper^  psovid^ 
log  the  coinajere  was  of  proper  weight  and-  ^pia^ 
Kty.     But  the  patent  had  been  ^obtained  m  what 

.  -     ■■     •  -^-     I    '•••    ^^  '-'  -     '-r  ^'-   t'     'i    ,  ■  ' 

'    •T.fcvn.p.si.     -■>  +V*Vm.>;>«." 
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maybe  termed  a  sarreptUious  maaner,  thrSiiglr 
the  iafluence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  tlie 
mistress  of  George  I.  to  whom  Wood  had  pro* 
mised  a  share  of  the  profits.     It  wa^  passed  with' 
out  consulting  either  the  lord-lieutenant  or  privy-% 
council  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  devolving  upon  an  obv 
scure  individual  the  right  of  exercising  one  of 
the  highest  privileges  of  the  crown,  the  digni^ 
ty  of  the  kingdom  was  disgracefully  compro^v 
laised.    The  Irish  parliament  felt  the  insult,  and 
caught  the  alarm ;  and  the  family  of  Broderick, 
then  almost  the  chief  of  the  Whig  interest,  from 
ccmviction,  or  from  dislike  to    the  lord-lientew 
naat,  or  from  a  mixture  of  these  motives,  threw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  of  opposition, .  and; 
by  their  countenance,  secured  those  who  made 
it  from  the  charge  of  disaffection.    While  the 
atriiggle   was-  impending,    the   voice   of  Swift 
was  heard  in  the  celebrated  Drapier's  Letters,*^ 
strong  in  argument,  and  brilliant  in  humour,  but 
unequalled  in  the  address  with  which  those  argu- 
ments are  selected,  and  that  humour  applied.     li 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  really  considered 
Wood's  project,  simply  and  abstractedly,  as  of  a 
ruinous,  or  even  dangerous  tendency  •  There  Was^ 
doubtless,  a  risk  of  abuse ;  but,  setting  that  apari> 
the  supply  of  copflfer  money  which  it  provided 
was  advantageous,  and  even  necessary  to  Ireland; 
Nor  was  the  hazard  of  Wood's  misusing  the  patent 
so  great,  but  what  might  easily  be  guarded  against. 
The  halfpeoc^  of^William  Wood  were  r^niarkably 


ksAdsome^  and  well  elecutied,  as  dppearafrbm  Vbd 
engraving  prefixed  to  this  seolioJiy/ the  gift  of  ths 
learned  Dr  Hill  of  Dublin  to  the  editor  :i  and  tbe^^ 
iwiere  proved  1:^  the  «x|>erimei]lts  at^the  Mint  under 
tkis^^  direction  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  e^uaU  ore3D4 
ceed  in  weight,  purity  and  value,  coiiM  of  theiounq, 
dencHnination  in  England.  That  the^coinage  wad 
ei^osed  to  be  counterfeited,  is  an  evil  incidental  td 
current  money  of  every  description,;  but  precaa*^ 
tions  were  taken  that  the  patentei^  himself  should 
not  lower  its  value,  by  the  nomination  of  a  comp<^ 
tn^er  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  inspect  and  iisp 
say  ftom  time  to  time  the  copper,  wheihercoin* 
ed  oi^ uncoined.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether,,  in 
the  abstract,  a  more  economical  and  unexcepti^ii^ 
able  mode  of  supplying  the  acknowledged  wftnt  of 
copper  money  in  Ireland,  could  have  been  de^ 
vised  by  government 

>  But,  as  already  hinted,  the  danger  and  disbo* 
nonr  of  the  measure  lay  in  its  application  to  Ire* 
land  in  its  existing  state.  WiMiin  the  last  thirty 
years,  repeated  and  oppressive  steps  had  been 
taken  to  reduce  this  ancient  kingdom,  though 
still  retaining  the  outward  insignia  of  national  leii^ 
gislation  and  sovereignty;  into  the  condition  of ,  a 
conquered  province,  bound  by  the  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament,  where  she  had  neither  friend, 
patron,  nor  representative  .*    The  aphorism  that 

•     '  / 

*  And  all  this  in  despite^  not  only  of  national  law  and  Ket4 


Irdaad  waiy  and  ought  to  be  dependent  on  Bciu 
tain  in  this  semleeenBei  had  tiot  only  been  loiiA«* 
hf  pronounced*  with  a  denuntialdon  of  vengeanoa 
against;  those  who  should  dare  to  deny  it,  but  ib 
had  been  already  acted  upon*  Irdandwas  sub* 
jected  to  a  commercial  slavery,  which  left  neilhor 
her  icredit,  her  commodities,  nor  her  havens  ab 
her  own  disposal ;  and  how  loi^lhe  civil  and  do^ 
mestic  freedom  of  her  people  might  be  spared^ 
Was  a  question,  which  seemed  to  depend  on  the  moM 
deration  of  those  who  usurped  the  right  of  being 
her  legislators.  Such  was  the  condition  of  tbe» 
kingdom  when  Wood's  scheme  was  brought  for^ 
ward ;  a  measure,  therefore,  of  fttr  less  importanco 
in  its  real  merit,  than  as  it  neoessarily  involved,  the 
grand  question  of  the  servitude  or  independence  Of 
Ireland.  That  the  king  should,  without  the  cou'* 
sent  either  of  the  Irish  parliament  or  privy-co«n« 
cil,  delegate  a  branch  of  his  prerogative  to  a  pn^ 
vate  projector*  give  as  it  were  in  farm  to  an  ordi« 
nary  contractor  or  mechanic,  the  exercise  of  a  prU 
vilege  which  has,  in  every  country,  been  deemed 
a  peculiar  and  unalienable  attribute  of  regal 
power,  indicated  such  a  contempt  for  the  very  fona  • 
of  independence,  that,  where  decency  was  so  lit 


•00,  bnt  of  the  eipress  maxim  adopted  so  early  as  the  teAga  of 
Richard  III.  Uibernia  habet  parliamenium  ei  fadunt  leges  : 
€t  nostra  statuta  non  Ugant  eos  quia  non  mUimni  mSme  at 
forlkmenium. 
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the  patriots  of  Ireliind  wtere  jmlified  ia 
i^prefoeiiding  contequetices  etill  more  fiftlal^  aoA 
more  arbitraiy.  The  language  of  Wood  MmsciUI 
who  imprudently  boasted  of  his  bkymir  vriKh  Wat4 
pale^  and  threatened  that  his  coin^  shoiM  be  im« 
posed  upon  the  Irish' by  force  if  rejected  upon  fiiir 
terms,  was  at  <mce  irritating  and  alarming.  Thtf 
fermality  of  a  viceregalconrt,  the  supposed  repre^* 
sentative  of  majesty,  and  depositary  of  the  execil^ 
trre  power  in  Ireland^would  onlyjn  fbtore be  neces- 
sary to  hold  levees,  and  give  birth'-daybaHs^  while 
the  essential  exercise  of  the  royal  prero^tife  might 
be  exercised  in  England,  or  leased  oat  by  Wholes 
eale  to  adventurers  and  prc^ctors,  with  power  to 
them,  like  the  farmers-general  of  France^  to  call  k 
military  assistance  where  opposition  required  if. 
Thus,  deprived  alike  of  the  power  of  midcing  and 
cf  execnting  her  own  kiws»  the  kingdoot  mtisi 
Iwfe  remained5  mocked  with  the  sembhMMe  of  a 
comt,  aPariiament,  and  a  free  govemmem,  forms; 
fenrtng  only  to  irritate  the  people  with  the  recoU 
lectfon  of  the  rights  which  were  no  longer  proiecc** 
(^i  or  enforced.  Such  was  the  state  of  IpelaiMl; 
aiM}  the  inference  which  might  fairly  be  drawn 
ih>m  the  disrespectful  and  unceremonious  manner 
in  which  the  sovereign's  right  of  coinage  wa»  ex* 
ercised  in  flie  case  of  William  Wood.  But  to 
have  proclaimed  this  truth,  would  have  been  con* 
stmed  into  a  misdemeanour,  little  short  of  high 
treason ;  and  Swift  had  in  recf^teetien  the  example 
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of  Molyneux,  as  well  as  his  own  narrow  Mctpr  on 
the' publication  of  his  Proposal  for  enconragiog 
Iifish  Mannfaetores.  He  took  his  ground,  there^ 
fbtei  with  infinite  address  and  caution,  and  con* 
fmed  himself,  in  opening  the  controversy,  to  the 
objections  which  applied  to  Wood's  project  in  de* 
taiU  cautiously  veiling  the  grand  question  of  na* 
tional  right,  which  was  necessarily  involved  in  the 
discussion. 

The  first  three  letters  of  M.B.,Drapierin  Dublin, 
dwell,  therefore,  upon  arguments  against  Wood's 
halfpence,  derived  from  their  alleged  inferiority  in 
weight  and  value,  and  the  indifferent  or  suspicions 
character  of  the  projector  himself.  These  argo* 
ments,  also,  had  the  advantage  of  being  directly 
applicable  to  the  grosser  .apprehensions  of  the 
**  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  and  country 
people,"  to  whom  they  are  professedly  addressed. 
Such  persons,  though  incapable  of  understaadiogt 
or  being  moved  by  the  discussion  of  a  theoretical 
national  right,  could  well  comprehend,  that  tfafp^ 
pouring  into  Ireland  a  quantity  of  copper  coin- 
age, alleged  to  be  so  base  in  denomination,  that 
twelve  pence  were  not  intrinsically  worth  ^  more 
than  a  penny,  must  necessarily  drain  the  country 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  occasion  great  individual 
loss,  as  well  as  national  distress.  The  bitter  and 
satirical  passages  against  Wood  himself  were  also 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  vulgar,  whose  cal- 
lous palate  is  pecuUarly  excited  by  the  pungency 
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of  personal  satire.  Whether  Swift  himself  be- 
lieved the  exaggerated  reporta  which  his  tracts 
circulated  concerning  the  baseness  of  the  coin, 
and  the  villainy  of  the  projector,  we  have  no 
means  of  discovering.  Once  satisfied  of  the  ge- 
neral justice  of  his  cause,  he  may  have  deemed 
himself  at  liberty  to  plead  it  by  such  arguments 
as  were  most  likely  to  afford  it  support,  without 
rigid  examination  of  their  individual  validity,  or» 
(which  is  more  likely,)  like  most  warm  dispu- 
tants, he  may  himself  have  received,  with  eager 
faith,  averments  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
his  plan.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  in  these  first 
three  letters,  the  king,  the  minister,  the  mistress, 
and  the  British  privy-council,  are  not  mentioned, 
or  treated  with  studied  respect ;  while  the  whole 
guilt  and  evil  of  the  scheme  are  imputed  to  the 
knavery  of  William  Wood,  who,  from  an  obscure 
ironmonger,  had  become  an  avaricious  and  un- 
principled projector,  ready  and  eager  to  ruin  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  secure  an 
exorbitant  profit  to  himself. 

The  ferment  produced  by  a  statement  so  open 
to  the  comprehension,  and  so  irritating  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  at  large,  became  unspeajc- 
ably  formidable.  Both  the  Irish  houses  of  Par- 
liament joined  in  addressing  the  Crown  against 
Wood's  scheme.  Parties  of  all  denominations, 
whether  religious  or  political,  for  once  united  in 
expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  detested  half- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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pence.  The  tradesmen  to  whom  the  coin  waf 
consigned  refused  to  receive  them,  and  endear 
Youred,  by  public  advertisement,  to  remove  the 
scandal  of  being  concerned  in  the  accursed  traffic 
Even  Wood's  near  relatives  were  compelled  to 
avert  public  indignation  by  disavowing  all  con* 
cern  with  his  contract.^  Associations  were 
formed  for  refusing  their  currency ;  and  these  ex* 


*  See  tlie  tdTertisemeDt  of  John  and  Dftniel  Molyoenx,  iron* 
mongers,  (Vol.  VII.  p.  161.)  ;  one  of  whom  I  take  to  have 
been  Wood's  brother-in-law.  IbicL  p.  295.  The  following 
is  a  similar  disclamation  now  before  me : 

«  ADVERTISEMENT. 

<<  Whereas  I  Thomas  Handj,  of  Meath  Street,  Dublin,  did 
receire  by  the  last  packet,  from  a  person  in  London,  to  whom  I 
am  an  entire  stranger,  bills  of  lading  for  eleyen  casks  of  Wood's 
ludfpence,  shipped  at  Bristol,  and  consigned  to  me  by  the  said 
person  on  his  own  proper  account,  of  which  I  had  not  tlie  least 
notice  until  I  receiyed  the  said  bills  of  lading. 

^<  Now  I,  the  said  Thomas  Handy,  being  highly  sensible  of 
the  duty  and  regard  which  eyery  honest  man  owes  to  his  eoun* 
try  and  to  his  fellow-subjects,  do  hereby  declare,^  that  I  will 
not  be  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  entering,  landing, 
importing,  receiying,  or  uttering  any  of  the  said  Wood's  half* 
pence,  for  that  I  am  fully  conyinced,  as  well  from  the  addresses 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  as  otherwise,  that  the  importing 
and  uttering  the  said  halfpence  will  be  destructiye  to  this  na- 
tion, and  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty's  revenue, 

<<  And  of  this  my  resolution  I  gaye  notice  by  letter  to  the  per* 

son  who  sent  me  the  bills  of  lading,  the  yery  day  I  receiye4 

them,  and  haye  sent  back  the  said  bills  to  him. 

**  Tho.  Hanot* 
f  <  Dublin,  SOth  August  1724*'* 
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tended  from  the  wealthy  cerporation  of  Dublin 
down  to  the  hawkers  and  errand-boys,  who  an- 
nounced to  their  employers,  that  they  would  not 
receive  nor  offer  in  change  Wood's  drossy  half- 
pence, since  they  could  '^  neither  get  news,  ale, 
tobacco,  nor  brandy  for  such  cursed  stuff."  The 
matter  being  thus  adopted  by  the  mob,  they  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  their  usual  custom,  made 
riotous  processions,  and  burned  the  unfortunate 
projector  in  effigy.  In  short,  such  was  the  state 
of  the  public  mind,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  any  one 
to  be  supposed  favourable  to  Wood's  project 

Swift,  finding  the  people  in  a  disposition  so  fa- 
Tourable  for  the  maintaining  their  rights,  did  not 
suffer  their  zeal  to  cool^  for  lack  of  fuel.  Not  sa- 
satisfied  with  writing,  he  preached  against  Wood's 
halfpence.  One  of  his  sermons  is  preserved,  and 
bears  the  title  "  On  doing  good.'*  It  verifies  his 
own  account,  that  he  preached  not  sermons,  but 
political  pamphlets.*  At  his  instigation,  also» 
the  grand-jury,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
liberty  of  St  Patrick's,  joined  in  an  association 
for  refusing  this  odious  coin.t     Besides  the  cele- 

♦  VolVIL  p.  161. 

f  «  Dublin,  Aug.  20,  1714. 

<'  This  day,  the  grand  jury^  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
attended  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  with  the  following  deohunu 
tion,  which  they  read  to  him,  and  desired  that  ha  would  give 
orders  to  hare  it  published. 
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brated  Drapier's  letters,  he  supplied  the  hawkers 
Tvith  a  variety  of  ballads  and  prose  .satires,  sear 
soned  with  all  the  bitterness  and  pungency  of 
his  wit,  directing-  the  popular  indignation  against 
the  contractor,  without  sparing  some  very  intelli- 
gible inuendos  against  his  patrons  and  abbetton 
in  England.*     By  such  means  the  timid  were  ea- 


**  The  Declaration  of  the  Grand- Jury,  and  the  rest  of  the  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Liberty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Ru 
trick's,  Dublin. 

^^  We,  the  grand.jury  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  do  unanimously  declare  and  determine,  that  we 
neyer  will  receire  or  pay  any  of  the  halfpence  or  farthings  al- 
ready coined,  or  that  shall  hereafter  be  coined  by  one  William 
Wood,  being  not  obliged  by  law  to  receive  the  same;  because 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  addresses  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  by  that  of  his  Majesty's  most  honour- 
able privy.council,  and  by  the  universal  opinion  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  the  currency  of  the  said  halfpence  and  farthings 
would  soon  deprive  us  of  all  our  gold  and  silver,  and  therefore 
be  of  the  most  destructive  consequence  to  the  trade  and  welfare 
of  the  nation." 

*  The  present  edition  contains  several  of  these  pieces,  not 
before  published,  particularly 

Tom  Punsibi's  (i.  e.  Sheridan's)  Dream,  Vol.  X.  p.  lOO. 

Wood's  Confession  to  the  Mob.  Ibidem,  p.  ^1. 

A  first  and  second  Letter  from  a  Friend  to  the  Right  Ho* 

nourable  *-— .  (I^rd  Chief  Justice  Whitshed.) 

Ibidem  J  p.  SOI. 
The  following  three  tracts  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  volnmd    No.  VL 
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couraged,  the  doubtful  confirmed,  the  audacious 
inflamed,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  so  ri- 

A  Letter  to  William  Wood,  Esq.  from  his  onl j  Friend  in 

Ireland. 
A  Letter  to  William  Wood  from  a  Member  of  that  Society 

of  Men  in  derision  called  Quakers, 
Woods  revised ;  or  a  short  Defence  of  his  Proceedings  ia 
London,  Bristol,  &c.  in  reference  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land.    1725. 
The  true  State  of  the  Case  between  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland 
on  the  one  part,  and  Mr  William  Wood  of  the  other 
part.     By  a  Protestant  of  Ireland. 
Of  the  poetical  pieces  in  this  controversy,  the  following^ 
beUeved  to  be  ffom  Swift's  pen,  are,  for  the  first  time,  re. 
printed,    from   hawkers'  copies  or  broadsides,  as  they   ara 
called. 

Epigram,  in  answer  to  the  Dean's  Verses  on  his  own  Deaf. 

ness.  Vol.  X.  p.  491. 
Verses  addressed  to  the  Citizens,  and  signed  M.  B. 
'An  excellent  Song  upon  the  Grand  Jury. 
Upwards  of  fifty  excellent  Verses  in  addition  to  the  ^^  Serious 
Poem  upon  William  Wood."  Ibid.  p.  485. — ^They  seem 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Dean's  works  on  account  of 
their  reflecting  on  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  were  re- 
trieved from  the  original  broadside* 
Besides  the  tracts  in  prose,  and  satires  in  verse,  which  the 
DiBon  poured  out  in  such  profusion,  the  following,  and  probaby 
many  other  pieces,  appeared,  by  different  hands. 

PROSE. 

Considerations  on  the  Attempts  made  to  pass  Wood's  Coin. 
Reasons,  shewing  the  Necessity  the  People  of  Ireland  are 

under  to  refuse  Wood's  Coinage. 
Both  reprinted  in  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  Drapier's 
Letters. 
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vetted  to  the  discussiooi  that  it  was  no  longer 
shocked  at  the  discussion  of  the  more  delicate 
questions  which  it  involved ;  and  the  viceroy  and 
his  advisers  complained  that  any  propositicm* 
however  libellous  and  treasonable^  was  now  pub- 
lished without  hesitation,  and  perused  without 
horror,  providing  that  Wood  and  his  halfpence 
could  be  introduced  into  the  tract.  ^  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  (then  lord-lieutenant,)  found  himself  un- 


Some  Conaidcntioiii  on  the  AttBmptB  mtde  to  psss  Mr 
Wood's  Brass  Money  in  Ireland.  By  a  LoTer  of  his 
Country.     Four  pages  folio.  1724. 

A  Creed  for  an  Irish  Commoner.    A  broadside. 

A  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable ■■,  to  the  Refefcnd 

N.  N. — Noticed  in  a  subsequent  note.    Broadside. 

Seasonable  Adyice  to  M.  B.  Drapier,  occasioned  by  his  Let- 
ter to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Moles- 
worth  }  also  hereafter  mentioned.    Broadside. 

TSUSB. 

A  true  Character  of  the  Wooden  Monster,  Arch-enemy  to 
Ireknd.    By  no  Friend  to  William  Wood. 

To  draw  a  tiidiery  esquire,  and  an  ape, 

With  liraly  itrokeiy  defonnity,  and  abape»  ^re. 

Remarks  upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  tiie  Lords 
of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  PriTy-oouncil,  in 
relation  to  Mr  Wood's  Halfpence.  By  Samuel  Omeof, 
Locksmith.    Broadside. 

Valean,  my  Mose,  to  me  describe 
Hibemia*!  case,  vilhoat  a  bribe.  Sic 

A  New  Poem,  ascribed  to  the  Honourable  the  GrentleeMn  of 
the  late  Grand  Jury.    Broadside. 

As  shipwieck'd  passengersi  wfaeo  got  to  shore, 
One  time  rejoice^  Secm 
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able  to  stem  the  popular  torrent ;  and  it  became 
erident,  that  the  scheme,  if  enforced^  would  occa* 
sion  a  civil  war. 

In  this  emergency  Walpole  was  not  wanting 
to  himself.     His  first  object  was,  if  possible,  to  ap* 
pease  the  general  ferment,  by  such  a  composition 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  issue  of  coin,  as 
would  leave  unquestioned  the  assumed  right  to  ut* 
ter  it.   He  therefore  endeavoured  to  let  the  scheme 
drop  gradually,  by  a  proclamation  which  limited 
the  issue  of  halfpence  to  L.  40,000  instead  of 
L.  108,000.    And  when  this  failed,  he  contrived, 
by  a  bold  turn  of  political  intrigue,  to  impose  the 
task  of  inforcing  Wood's  project,  and  subduing 
the  discontent  of  the  Irish,  upon  a  rival  states* 
man,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  no  small 
share  in  obstructing  the  one,  and  fomenting  the 
other.    This  was  the  celebrated  Lord  Carteret, 
then  secretary  of  state,  learned,  accomplishedt 
eloquent,  ambitious,  and  a  personal  favourite  of 
his  sovereign.     He  had  maintained  a  war  of  in- 
trigue in  the  interior  of  the  cabinet,  against  Wal- 
pole, and  his  brother-in-law,  Townsend ;  and  by 
caballing  with  the  Brodericks,  and  furnishing,  it 
was  said,  the  private  history  of  the  mode  in  which 
Wood's  patent  was  obtained,  he  had  greatly  en- 
couraged the  discontents  of  Ireland,  trusting  that 
all  the  odium  would  be  imputed  to  Walpole.  But 
his  interest  in  the  cabinet  gradually  sunk  before  that 
q(  his  rival,  who  unable,  perhaps,  to  remove  Carte- 
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ret  entirely  from  office,  enjoyed  the  refined  revenge 
of  sending  him  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  in  the 
room  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  the  injunction 
of  carrying  on  Wood's  project  if  it  were  possible ; 
but  otherwise  with  permission  to  drop  it,  by  the 
suspension  or  surrender  of  the  patent.  But  ere 
Carteret  arrived  on  the  scene,  to  extinguish  the 
fire  which  he  himself  had  fanned,  the  discussion 
had  begun  to  assume  its  real  character. 

It  was  now  obvious,  from  the  temper  of  Ireland, 
that  the  true  point  of  difTerence  between  the  coun- 
tries might  safely  be  brought  before  the  public. 
In  the  Drapier's  fourth  letter,  accordingly,  Swifl 
boldly  treats  of  the  royal  prerogative,  of  the  almost 
exclusive  employment  of  natives  of  England  in 
placesof  trust  and  emolument  in  Ireland;  of  the 
dependency  of  that  kingdom  upon  England,  and 
the  power  assumed,  contrary  Jo  truth,  reason,  and 
justice,  of  binding  her  by  the  laws  of  a  Parliament 
in  which  she  had  no  representation.  It  is  boldly  af* 
firmed,  (though  in  terms  the  most  guarded,)  that 
the  revolutions  of  England  no  farther  affected  Ire- 
land, than  as  they  were  consonant  to  freedom  and 
liberty;  and  that,  should  an  insurrection  fix  a  new 
prince  on  the  throne  of  the  sister  kingdom,  the 
Irish  might  still  lawfully  resist  his  possessing  him* 
self  of  theirs.  The  threats  of  the  English  ministers 
to  enforce  the  currency  of  Wood's  halfpence  by 
violent  measures,  are  next  alluded  to ;  and  the 
Drapier  concludes  this  part  of  his  reasoning  in 

3 
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the  following  very  marked  passage :  "  The  re- 
medy is  wholly  in  your  own  hands,  and  therefore 
I  have  digressed  a  little,  in  order  to  refresh  and 
continue  that  spirit  so  seasonably  raised  among 
you,  and  to  let  you  see,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Goo, 
of  Nature,  of  Nations,  and  of  your  Country, 
you  ARE,  and  ought  to  be  as  pree  a  people  as 
your  brethren  in  England/' 

This  tract  pressed  at  once  upon  the  real  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  alarm  was  instant- 
ly taken  by  the  English  government.  The  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  their  domination  devolved 
upon  Carteret,  who  was  just  landed;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  proclamation  was  issued,  offering  L.  300 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  Dra- 
pier's  fourth  letter,  described  as  a  wicked  and 
malicious  pamphlet,  containing  several  seditious 
and  scandalous  passages,  highly  reflecting  upon 
his  majesty  and  his  ministers,  and  tending  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  good  subjects  in 
England  and  Ireland  from  each  other.  Harding, 
the  printer  of  the  Drapier*s  Letters,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  a  prosecution  directed  against 
him,  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown.  Swift,  bold  in 
the  merit  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  support  of  the 
people,  was  not  to  be  appalled  by  this  menacing 
procedure :  He  went  to  the  levee  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, burst  through  the  circle  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and,  in  a  firm  and  stern  voice,  de- 
manded of  Lord  Carteret  the  meaning  of  these  se- 
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verities  against  a  poor  industrious  tradesman,  wha 
had  published  two  or  three  papers,  designed  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  Carteret,  to  whom 
Swift  was  personally  well-known,  and  who  could 
have  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Dra- 
pier's  Letters,  evaded  the  expostulation,  by  an 
apt  and  elegant  quotation  from  Virgil : 

Res  dan,  et  r^Qi  nofitas,  me  talia  cogunt 
Molirl>"      ■    ^^ 

The  courtly  circle,  astounded  at  the  daring 
conduct  of  Swift,  were  delighted  and  reassured  by 
the  lord-lieutenant's  presence  of  mind  and  urba-^ 
nity. 

Two  other  anecdotes  occurred,  which  served 
to  shew  the  bold,  stem,  and  uncompromsing 
temper  of  the  Dean.  The  first  is  well-known: 
A  servant,  named  Robert  Blakeley,  whom  he 
intrusted  to  copy  out,  and  convey  to  the  press 
the  Drapier*s  Letters,  chanced  one  evening  tci 
absent  himself  without  leave.  His  master  charg* 
ed  him  with  treachery,  and,  upon  his  exculpa- 
tion, insisted  that  at  least  he  neglected  his  du- 
ties as  a  servant,  because  he  conceived  his  mas^ 
ter  was  in  his  power.  "  Strip  your  livery,'*  he 
commanded,  ^^  begone  from  the  Deanery  instant- 
ly, and  do  the  worst  to  revenge  yourself  that  you 
dare  do.''  The  man  retired  more  grieved  thfit  his 
master  doubted  his  fidelity,  than  moved  by  this 
harsh  treatment.    He  was  replaced  at  the  inter-^ 
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cessioQ  of  SteUa;  and  Swift  afterward^  reward- 
ed his  fidelity,  by  the  office  of  verger  in  the 
cathedral  of  St  Patrick's.  The  other  anecdote 
bears,  that  while  Harding  was  in  jail.  Swift  ac- 
tually visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  an  Ir]sh 
country  clown,  or  spalpeen.  Some  of  the  prin- 
ter's family  or  friends,  who  chanced  to  visit  him  at 
the  same  time,  were  urging  him  to  earn  his  own 
release,  by  informing  against  the  author  of  the 
Drapier's  Letters.  Harding  replied  steadily,  that 
he  would  rather  perish  in  jail  before  he  would  be 
guilty  of  such  treachery  and  baseness.  All  this 
passed  in  Swift's  presence,  who  sat  beside  them  in 
silence,  and  heard,  with  apparent  indifference,  a 
discussion  which  might  be  said  to  involve  his  ruin. 
He  came  and  departed  without  being  known  to 
any  one  but  Harding. 

When  the  bill  against  the  printer  of  the  Drapier's 
Letters  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  grand-ju- 
ry. Swift  addressed  to  that  body  a  paper,  entitled 
**  Seasonable  Advice,"  exhorting  them  to  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the '  league  made  by  the  wolves 
'with  the  sheep,  on  condition  of  their  parting  with 
their  shepherds  and  mastiffs,  after  which  they  ra« 
vaged  the  flock  at  pleasure.  A  few  spirited  verses 
addressed  to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  enforcing 
similar  topics,  are  subscribed  by  the  Drapier's 
initials,  and  are  doubtless  Swift's  own  composi- 
tion* Alluding  to  the  charge  that  he  had  gone 
too  far  in  leaving  the  discussion  of  Wood's  pro- 
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ject  to  trjeat  of  the  alleged  dependence  of  Ireland^ 
he  concludes  in  these  lines : 

If,  then,  oppression  has  not  quite  subdu'd. 

At  once,  your  prudence  and  your  gratitude  ; 

If  you  yourselves  conspire  not  your  undoing, 

And  don't  deserve,  and  won't  draw  down  yoar  rnbi; 

If  yet  to  virtue  you  have  some  pretence ; 

If  yet  you  are  not  lost  to  common  sense. 

Assist  your  patriot  in  your  own  defence. 

That  stupid  cant>  He  went  too  far,  despise, 

And  know,  that  to  be  brave  is  to  be  wise : 

Think  how  he  struggled  for  your  liberty. 

And  give  him  freedom,  whilst  yourselves  are  free.  * 

At  the  same  time  was  circulated  the  memorable 
and  apt  quotation  from  scripture,  by  a  Quaker  :— 
*^  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  shall  Jonathan 
die,  who  has  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Is- 
rael ?  God  forbid :  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall 
not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground ;  for 
be  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day.  So  the  peo- 
ple rescued  Jonathan  that  he  died  not/*-}-  Thus 
admonished  by  verse,  law,  and  Scripture,  the 
grand  jury  assembled.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
same  Lord  Chief- Justice  Whitshed,  who  had  caus- 
ed the  Dean's  former  tract  to  be  denounced  as 
seditious,  and  procured  a  verdict  against  the  print- 
er, exerted  himself  strenuously  upon  this  similar 


*  See  the  whole  address.  Vol.  X. 
t  I.  Samaely  chap.  xiv«  54th  verse. 
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bccasion.  The  hour  of  intimidation  was  passed, 
and  the  grand-jury,  conscious  of  what  the  coun- 
try expected  from  them,  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
ignoramus  upon  the  bill.  Whitshed,  after  de- 
manding, unconstitutionally,  and  with  indecorous 
Tiolence,  the  reasons  of  their  verdict,  could  only 
gratify  his  impotent  resentment,  like  his  prototype 
Scroggs,  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  dissolving  the 
grand-jury.  They  returned  into  the  mass  of  ge- 
neral society,  honoured  and  thanked  for  the  part 
which  they  had  acted,  and  the  chief-justice,  on 
the  contrary,  was  execrated  for  his  arbitrary  con- 
duct. *  Such  means  would  injure  a  good  cause, 
and,  unless  supported  by  tyrannical  force,  can 
never  prop  a  bad  one.  The  next  grand-jury 
of  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin  presented  Wood's 
scheme  as  a  fraud  and  imposition  on  the  public. 


^  See  two  spirited  letters  addressed  to  him,  probably  by 
the  Dean's  friend  and  legal  adviser,  Robert  Lindsay,  whose 
cottDSel  he  had  used  during  the  whole  controTersy.— Vol.  VIL 
p.  201.  And  he  received  another  broad  hint  of  his  nnconsti* 
tntional  proceeding,  by  publication  of  the  Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1680,  declaring  the  discharging  of  a 
grand-jury  before  the  end  of  the  term,  or  assizes,  arbitrary, 
ill^;al,  and  destructive  to  public  justice.  Ibid.  p.  200.  There 
is  room  to  believe,  that  his  death,  which  speedily  followed^ 
was  hastened  by  the  various  affronts  which  were  heaped  upon 
bin.  See  Boulter's  Letters.  But  Swift  was  determined  to 
gibbet  his  Ycry  memory,  and  vindicates  himself  for  doing  so. 
Vol  VIL  p.  37a. 
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and  omitted  not  to  express  their  gratitnde  to'thow 
patriots  by  whom  it  had  been  exposed*    Three 
other  Drapier's  letters  were  published  by  Swif^ 
not  only  in  order  to  follow  up  his  victory,  but  fi^f 
explaining  more  decidedly  the  cause  in  which  it 
had  been  won.    The  fifth  letter  is  addressed  to 
Lord  Molesworth,  and  has  for  its  principal  object 
a  justification  of  the  former  letters,  and  a  charge 
of  oppression  and  illegality,  founded  upon  the 
proceedings  against  the  author  and  printer.     The 
sixth  letter  is  addressed  to  Lord  Chancellor  Mid* 
dleton,  who  strenuously  opposed  Wood's  projectf 
and  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  the  difr* 
pleasure  of  the  court  being  expressed  on  accotuit 
of  such  resistance.     It  is  written  in  the  Dean's 
person,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Drapier,  and| 
from  several  passages,  does  not  appear  anxious  to 
conceal  this  identity.     This  also  relates  chiefly  to 
the  conduct  of  Whitshed,  and  the  merits  of  the 
prosecution  against  Harding.     The  seventh  let- 
ter,  though  last  published,  appears  to  have  been 
composed  shortly   after  the  fourth.      It   enters 
widely  into  the  national  complaints  of  Irelandi 
and  illustrates  what  has  been  already  mentioned^ 
that  the  project  of  Wood  was  only  chosjen  as  an 
ostensible  and  favourable  point  on  which  to  make 
a  stand  against  principles  of  aggression  which 
involved  many  questions  of  much  more  vital  imt 
portance.    This  letter  was  not  published  until  thf 
Drapier's  papers  were  collected  into  a  ^okube. 
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Meantime  Carteret  yielded  to  the  storm, — ^Wood's 
patent  was  surrendered^ — and  the  patentee  indem* 
Bified  by  a  grant  of  L.  3000  yearly  for  twelre 
years.  Thus  victoriously  terminated  the  first 
grand  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Ireland. 

The  eyes  of  the  kingdom  were  now  turned  with 
one  consent  on  the  man  by  whose  unbending  for- 
titude and  pre-eminent  talents  this  triumph  was 
accomplished.  The  Drapier's  head  became  a 
sign,  his  portrait  was  engraved,  woven  upon 
handkerchiefs,  struck  upon  medals,  and  display- 
ed in  every  possible  manner,  •  as  the  liberator 
of  Ireland.  A  club  was  formed  in  honour  of 
the  patriot,  who  held  regular  meetings  to  comme- 
morate his  excellencies,  study  his  doctrines,  and 
carouse  to  his  health.  *      In  all  this,  Swift's  po- 

*  To  tbe  Drapier's  Clab  we  owe  the  first  collectioii  of  the 
Dfspier's  letters,  published  bf  Faulkner  at  their  desire,  nader 
the  following  title :  ^^  Fraud  detected ;  or,  the  Hibernian  pa- 
triot, containing  all  the  Drapier's  letters  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land on  Wood's  coinage,  &c.  interspersed  with  the  following 
particulars,  viz.  1.  The  addresses  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland  against  Wood's  coin*  9.  His  Majesty's  answer  to 
the  said  addresses.  3.  The  report  of  his  Majesty's  most  ho- 
nourable PriTj-Council.  4.  Seasonable  advice  to  the  Grand 
Jury.  5.  Extract  of  the  Totes  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England,  upon  breaking  a  grand  jury.  6.  Considerations  on 
flie  attempts  made  to  pass  Wood's  coin.  7.  Reasons  shewing 
4he  necessity  the  people  of  Ireland  are  under,  io  refuse  Wood's 
coinage.  To  which  are  added,  Prometheus,  a  poem.  Also,  a 
new  poem  to  the  Drapier ;  and  the  songs  sung  at  the  Drapier*8 
Club  in  Truck  street,  Dublin,  nerer  before  printed*    With  a 
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pularity  did  not  probably  exceed  that  of  other  pa^ 
triots,  who,  at  some  decisive  and  critical  period, 
have  had  the  fortune  to  render  a  striking  service 
to  their  country.  Nor  is  it  singular  that  the  Deaa'B 
memory  should,  after  death,  be  honourably  and 
tenderly  cherished  by  the  nation  which  he  did  so 
much  to  rescue  from  subjection.  But  the  period 
between  the  deeds  on  which  a  patriot  rests  his 
fame«  and  the  time  when  they  are  recorded 
on  his  tombstone,  is  but  rarely  distinguished  by 
the  unclouded  and  steady  glow  of  uniform  po» 
pularity.  History  affords,  in  all  countries,  too 
many  instances  of  the  mutability  of  public 
favour,  and  exhibits  a  long  list  of  those  bene* 
factors  of  nations  who  have  heard  the  songi 
composed  in  their  praise  turned  into  libelloos 
parodies,  and  the  acclamations  of  their  country- 
men exchanged  for  as  loud  and  general  shouts  of 
reprobation  or  derision.  'To  the  honour  of  the 
warm«hearted  and  generous  people  for  whom  he 
exposed  his  safety,  the  sun  of  Swift^s  popularity 


preface  explaining  the  usefulness  of  the  whole.'*  Dublin  :  Rt- 
printed  and  sold  by  George  Faulkner,  in  Pembroke  Coiirt| 
Castle  Street,  1725,  12mo. 

This  publication  contains  fiye  songs  to  the  honour  of  Ab 
Drapier,  to  which  some  others  might  be  added  from  the  broad- 
sides before  the  Editor.  But  they  would  only  shew  the  sed 
and  attachment  of  the  worthy  members  of  theDrapier's  Clab  at 
Taplin's,  Truck  Street,  without  doing  any  credit  to  thdr  lite- 
rary talents. 


shone  unclouded  even'  after  he  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  its  radiance.  While  he  was  able 
to  go  abroad  a  thousand  popular  benedictions  at- 
tended his  steps,  and  if  he  visited  a  town  where 
he  was  not  usually  resident,  his  reception  resem- 
Ued  that  of  a  sovercfign  prince.  The  slightest 
idea  of  personal  danger  to  thb  dean,  for  by  that 
title  he  was  generally  distinguished,  aroused  a 
whole  district  in  his  defence ;  and  when,  on  one 
occasion,  Walpole  meditated  his  arrest^  his  pro- 
posal  was  checked  by  a  prudent  friend^  who  in- 
quired if  he  could  spare  ten  thousand  soldiers  to 
guard  the  messenger  who  should  execute  so  pe- 
rilous a  commission.  His  foibles,  though  of  a 
kind  which  seem  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  ob- 
servation and  censure  of  the  vulgar,  were  over- 
looked with  the  pious  respect  paid  by  filial  af« 
fection  to  the  imperfections  of  a  parent.  The 
governors  of  Ireland,  from  the  courtly  Carteret,  to 
the  haughty  Dorset,  even  while  disliking  his  po- 
litics, if  not  his  person,  saw  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  respecting  his  influence,  and  tem- 
pori;$ing  with  his  zeal.  And  as  he  was  mourned 
in  his  last  stage  of  imbecility,  and  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  lamentations  of  his  people,  so  there 
have  been  few  Irish  authors  who  have  not  since 
that  period  paid  to  the  memory  of  Swift  that  tri- 
bute of  gratitude,  which  is  so  peculiarly  his  due. 
One  of  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent 
panegyrics  which  has  decorated  his  monument, 

VOL.   I.  u 
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occurs  in  **  A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  past 
and  present/*  published  in  1810.  With  the  just 
and  concise  character  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
viewed  as  an  Irish  patriot,  we  close  the  present 
section. 

'^  On  (his  gloom  one  luminary  rose,  and  Ire- 
land worshipped  it  with  Persian  idolatry;  her 
true  patriot-^her  first,  almost  her  last.  Sagacious 
and  intrepid-^he  saw,  he  dared ;  above  suspicion 
he  was  trusted ;  above  envy,  he  was  beloved  ;  a- 
bove  rivalry  he  was  obeyed.  His  wisdom  was 
practical  and  prophetic — remedial  for  the  present, 
warning  for  the  future ;  he  Arst  taught  Ireland 
that  she  might  cease  to  be  a  despot.  But  he 
was  a  churchman.  His  gown  impeded  his  course, 
and  entangled  his  efforts,— ^guiding  a  senate,  or 
heading  an  army,  he  had  been  more  than  Crom- 
well, and  Ireland  not  less  than  England.  As  it 
was,  he  saved  her  by  his  courage — improved  her 
by  his  authority — adorned  her  by  his  talents — and 
exalted  her  by  his  fame.  His  mission  was  but 
.of  ten  years ;  and  for  ten  years  only  did  his  per- 
sonal power  mitigate  the  government ;  but  though 
no  longer  feared  by  the  great,  he  was  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  wise  ;  his  influence,  like  his  writings, 
has  survived  a  century  ;  and  the  foundations  of 
whatever  prosperity  we  have  since  erected,  are 
laid  in  the  disinterested  and  magnanimous  patriot- 
ism of  Swift." 
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SECTION  VI. 

Suifl  retires  to  Quilco'^His  friendship  for  Sheridan-^He 
visits  England — Has  an  audience  of  fValpole^^Becomes 
known  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  court — Bourns  to  Ire^ 
land  and  publishes  Gulliver's  Travels — He  revisits  Eng- 
land— Jnd  is  recalled  by  Stella's  indisposition — Her  death 
^^Swift  breaks  with  the  Court  and  minister^^His  writ' 
ings  on  Irish  affairs-^He  quarrels  with  Lord  Allenr^ 

'  Is  intimate  with  Carteret — A  letter  is  forged  in  his  name 
to  the  Queen^His  Miscellaneous  Prose  Writings  about 
this  period — His  poems — His  residence  at  Gossford  with 
Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  and  the  Verses  which  were  written 
there. 


iVhen  Wood's  project  appeared  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  being  abandoned,  Swift,  as  if  desirous  of 
escaping  from  the  popular  applause  which  hailed 
him  from  every  quarter,  retreated  with  Mrs  Ding- 
ley  and  Mrs  Johnson  to  Quilca,  a  small  country- 
house  belonging  to  his  intimate  friend  Dr  Sheri- 
dan, in  a  wild  and  sequestered  situation^  about 
seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Kells.  In  this  re- 
tirement, where  the  want  of  accommodation  be- 
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came  the  subject  of  one  or  two  of  those  pieces  of 
humour,  which  he  has  called  family  trifleSy  he 
remained  for  several  months.  He  seems  to  have 
meditated  a  final  blow  at  Wood  and  his  halfpence; 
but  hearing  the  patent  was  resigned,  he  stopped 
the  publication  of  the  intended  treatise.  This  was 
probably  the  seventh  letter,  which  did  not  appear 
until  the  Dean's  works  were  collected,  in  1735. 
Meanwhile  the  inadvertence  of  his  friend,  Sheri- 
dan, engaged  him  in  a  very  troublesome  affair,  in 
which  Swift  laboured  hard  to  protect  and  assist 
him. 

Dr  Sheridan,  highly  respectable  for  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  an  uncommon  talent  for  the  education  <^ 
youth,  and  no  less  distinguished  by  his  hal>its  of 
abstraction  and  absence,  and  a  simplicity  of 
character  which  ill-suited  with  his  worldly  in- 
terest, had  been  Swift's  friend  of  every  mood  and 
of  all  hours,  since  the  Dean's  final  retirement  into 
Ireland.  A  happy  art  of  meeting  and  answering 
the  raillery  of  his  friend,  and  of  writing  with  fa- 
cility verses  upon  domestic  jests,  or  occasional 
incidents,  amused  Swift's  lighter  moments,  w)iil6 
Sheridan's  sound  and  extensive  erudition  enlight- 
ened those  which  were  more  serious.  It  was  in  hig 
society  that  Swift  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
classical  learning,  and  perused  the  works  which 
engaged  his  retirement.  In  the  invitations  sent 
to  the  Dean,  Sheridan  was  always  included ;  nor 
was  Swift  to  be  seen  in  perfect  good  humour,  on- 
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less  wheta  he  made  part  of  the  company.    In- 
deed,  he  understood  the  Dean's  temper  so  well,  and 
knew  so  happily  how  to  arrest,  by  some  sudden 
stroke  of  humour,  those  fits  of  violent  irritability  to 
which  Swift's  mind  was  liable,  as  his  outward  frame 
was  to  those  of  vertigo,  that  he  was  termed,  among 
their  common  friends,  the  David  who  alone  could 
pl^y  the  evil  spirit  out  of  Saul.     Swift  was  not 
insensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  friend,  nor  un- 
willing to  repay  his  services  by  every  means  in 
his  power.     His  high  rank  and  character  enabled 
him  to  promote  the  flourishing  state  of  Sheridan's 
school,  which  was  then  the  first  in  the  kingdom. 
But  the  improvidence  of  the  generous  but  impru- 
dent teacher,  frustrated  the  kind  intentions  of  his 
patron;  with  a  wife  and  increasing  family,  his  ex- 
pences  kept  pace  with  his  income;  and  Swift  saw 
with  regret  that  nothing  but  a  removal  from  the 
capital  would  prevent  his  being  ultimately  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances.     With  this  friendly  pur- 
pose, the  Dean  obtained  from  the  Lord-primate 
Lindsay,  an  offer  of  the  richly  endowed  school  of 
Armagh  for  Sheridan.      But  the  specious  argu* 
ments  of  some  persons  who  pretended  to  be  the 
well-wishers  of  this    unsuspicious    and    single- 
hearted  character,  prevailed  upon  him  to  decline 
this  offer.    He  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  folly, 
when,  some  years  afterwards,  the  same  individuals 
countenanced  another  school  in  opposition  to 
his,  and  at  length  compelled   him  to  abandon 
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Dublin.*  But  before  this  event  took  place, 
Swift  had  availed  himself  of  another  opportunity 
to  serve  him. 

Lord  Carteret,  notwithstanding  the  prosecution 
of  Harding,  and  the  proclamation  offering  a  re- 
ward for  the  discovery  of  the  Drapier,  was  a  friend 
of  Swift,  and  so  far  coincided  in  his  political  opi- 
nions,  as  to  be  a  secret  enemy  of  Walpole.  Thus 
it  was  twice  Swift's  singular  fortune  to  have  pro- 
clamations sent  forth  against  him,  under  the  au- 
thority of  ministers,  who  were  not  only  his  per- 
sonal friends,  but  who  approved  in  secret  of  the 
very  treatises  against  which  their  manifestoes 
were  fulminated.  Besides,  Carteret  felt  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  Ireland  only  to  exercise  a  nomi- 
nal vice-sovereignty,  while  the  real  power  was 
lodged  with  the  Primate  Boulter,  and  he  was  not 
averse  to  form  a  sort  of  party  to  balance,  in  some 
degree,  those  violent  ministerialists  by  whom  he 
was  watched  and  surrounded.  Accordingly,  Swift 

*  In  answer  to  a  letter  in  which  Sheridan  complains  of  hif 
insidious  friends,  who  lolled  him  asleep  until  they  stole  his 
school  into  the  hands  of  a  blockhead,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  6,  Smtt 
says,  ^'  I  own  you  hare  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  some 
friends,  who,  next  to  yourself,  have  done  you  most  hurt; 
whom  I  still  esteem  and  frequent,  although  I  confess  I  caanot 
heartily  forgive.  Yet  certainly  the  ca^  was  not  merely  per- 
sonal malice  to  you  (although  it  had  the  same  effects)  but  a  kind 
of  I  know  not  what  job,  which  one  of  them  has  heartily  re« 
pented.'*    I  suspect  Delany  to  be  the  person  here  indicate^ 

He  had  no  good-will  to  Sheridan. 

1 
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had  afterwards  occasion,  in  one  of  his  most  happy- 
ironical  compositions,  to  vindicate  the  lord-lieute- 
nant from  the  charge  of  conferring  favours  and 
preferments  upon  persons  disaffected  to  the  King's 
government.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Swift,  and  from  Carteret's  own  disposition  to  en- 
courage learning,  of  which  he  was  a  perfect 
judge,*  Dr  Sheridan  was  named  one  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  chaplains,  and  presented  with  a  small 
living  near  Cork.  But  alas,  while  thus  mount- 
ed on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of  prefer- 
ment, he  had  the  inadvertence  to  kick  it  from 
beneath  him.  When  he  went  to  Cork  to  be 
inducted  in  his  living,  Sheridan  undertook  to 
preach  for  Archdeacon  Russell  of  that  city,  and, 
without  considering  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  he  selected 
a  sermon,  which  had  for  the  text,  ♦*  Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  It  proved,  at  least,  an  evil 
day  for  Sheridan,  who,  as  Swift  expressed  it,  shot 
his  fortune  dead  by  chance-medley  with  this  single 
text.  Richard  Tighe,  a  man,  according  to  the 
Dean,  of  no  great  dimensions,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  but  mighty  in  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver and  protestant  succession,  carried  the  report 
full  speed  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  exaggerating 
the  offence,  by  alluding  to  Sheridan's  suspected 
disaffection.  Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  exerted 
every  effort  to  save  his  friend  from  the  too  proba- 
ble consequences  of  this  inadvertence.     He  ap- 
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plied  to  the  lord-lieutenant  himself,  and  to  Mr 
Tickell,  distinguished  by  his  poems,  whose  friend- 
ship  was  a  legacy  from  Addison  to  SiVift,  and  who 
was  now  secretary  to  the  lords-justices.*     But 
Carteret  durst  not  adventure  to  give  such  scandal 
to  the  ruling  party,  as  the  overlooking  this  im- 
portant misdemeanour,  might  have  implied.  She* 
lidan  was  therefore  disgraced  at  the  viceregal 
court,  and  struck  from  the  list  of  chaplains.     He 
was  in  part  consoled  by  the  generbsity  of  Arch? 
deacon  Russell,  who,  considering  himself  as  hav- 
ing given  occasion  to  his  misfortune,  had  the  mu- 
nificence to  present  him  with  the  manor  of  Drum* 
lam,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly. 
But  the  demerits  of  the  informer  were  never  par? 
doned  or  forgotten  by  Swift,  who  made  a  vow,  and 
kept  it  well,  to  persecute  Tighe  with  satire,  and 
never  to  quit  him,  living  or  dead,  f 

This  misfortune  of  Sheridan  embittered  the 
Dean's  residence  at  Quilca,  which  was  otherwiK 
agreeable.    His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  acting 


•  See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  36.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  360. 

+  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  479,  481,  and  the  yarious  satires  against 
Tigbe,  entitled  Mad  Mulliniz  and  Timothy,  Tim  and  the  Fa- 
bles,  Tom  and  Dick,  Dick  a  Maggot,  Clad  all  in  Brown,  Dick's 
Varietj,  Vol.  X.  p.  501.  eticquen. ;  besides  repeated  mention 
of  him  under  the  title  of  Dick  Fitz.Baker  and  Pistorides,  epi^ 
tiiets  bestowed  on  Tighe,  because  he  was  descended  from  a  con* 
tpictor  who  S|ippiied  01i?er  CromweU's  army  with  bread. 
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«s  Sheridan's  bailifT,  overseeing  his  labourers,  and 
executing  plans  of  improvement  for  the  pleasure 
of  surprising  him  when  vacation  permitted  him  to 
visit  the  country.*     His  literary  employment  was 


*  Of  this  the  younger  Sheridan  has  recorded  a  whimsical 
instaace.     The  Dean  had  a  mind  to  surprise  the  Doctor,  on  his 
next  Tisit,  with  some  improTcments  made  at  his  own  ezpence* 
Accordingly  he  had  a  canal  cat  of  some  extent,  and  at  the  end  of 
it,  by  transplanting  some  young  trees,  formed  an  arbour,  which 
lie  called  Siena's  howfsr^  and  surrounded  some  acres  of  land  a. 
bout  it  with  a.dry  stone  wall  (for  the  country  afforded  no  lime), 
ihe  materials  of  which  were  taken  from  the  ground,  which  was 
Tery  stony.     The  Dean  had  given  strict  charge  to  all  about 
Urn  to  keep  this  secret,  in  order  to  surprise  the  Doctor  on  his 
arriTal ;  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time  receiyed  intelligence  of  all 
that  was  going  forward.     On  his  coming  to  Quilca,  the  Dean 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  walking  with  him  carelessly  to- 
ward this  new  scene.  The  Doctor  seemed  not  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  any  alteration,  and,  with  a  most  inflexible  counte- 
nance, continued  to  talk   of  indifferent  matters.     '^  Confound 
your  stupidity,"  said  Swift  in  a  rage,  *^  why,  you  blockhead, 
dctai't  you  see    the  great  improyements  I  have  been  making 
here?" — ^^  Improvements,  Mr  Dean;  why  I  see  a  long  bog 
hole  out  of  which  I  suppose  you  haye  cut  the  turf ;  you  haye 
remoyed  some  of  the  young  trees,  I  think,  to  a  worse  situation  ; 
as  to  taking  the  stones  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  I  allow 
that  is  a  useful  work,  as  the  grass  will  grow  the  better  for  it ; 
and  placing  them  about  the  field  in  that  form,  will  make  it  more 
easy  to  carry  them  off." — ^^  Plague  on  your  Irish  taste,"  says 
Swift ;  ^'  this  is  just  what  I  ought  to  haye  expected  from  you  ; 
but  neither  you  nor  your  forefathers  eyer  made  such  an  im« 
proyement ;  nor  will  you  bn  able,  while  you  liye,  to  do  any 
thing  like  it" 
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the  finishmg,  correcting,  amending,  and  transcrib- 
ing Gulliver's  Travels,  to  be  published,  he  inti- 
mates, so  soon  as  he  could  find  a  printer  coura- 
geous enough  to  venture  his  ears.  *  He  admitted 
Sheridan  to  this  secret  labour ;  f  but  when  Tickell 
expressed  curiosity  to  see  the  treatise  on  which  he 


The  Doctor  was  resoWed  to  retaliate  on  the  Dean  the  first 
opportunity.  It  happened  when  he  was  down  there  in  one  of 
his  yacations,  that  the  Dean  was  absent  for  a  few  days  on  a  ti- 
sit  elsewhere.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  employing  a  great 
number  of  hands  to  make  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lakey 
where  the  water  was  twenty  feet  deep ;  an  arduous  work  ia 
appearance,  but  not  hard  to  be  executed  in  a  place  abounding 
with  large  stones  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  where  long 
heath  grew  CTcry  where  in  great  plenty  ;  for  by  placing  quanti* 
ties  of  those  stones  in  large  bundles  of  heath,  the  space  was 
soon  filled  up,  and  a  large  island  formed.  To  coyer  this^  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  earth  and  green  sods  were  brought,  and  ae« 
yeral  well  grown  osiers,  and  other  aquatics,  were  remoycd  to  if. 
The  Doctor's  secret  was  better  kept  than  Swiff  s ;  who,  on  his 
return,  walked  toward  the  lake,  and,  seeing  the  new  island^ 
cried  out  in  astonishment,  ^'  Heigh !  how  the  water  of  the  lake 
is  sunk  in  this  short  time  to  discover  that  island  of  which  there 
was  no  trace  before!*'  Greatly  sunk  indeed,  obsenred  the 
Doctor  with  a  sneer,  if  it  covered  the  tops  of  those  osiers. 
Swift  then  saw  he  had  been  fairly  taken  in,  and  acknowledged 
the  Doctor  had  got  the  better  of  him,  both  in  his  stratagem,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  improvement. 

♦  Letter  to  Pope,  29th  September  1725,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  39. 

•f-  He  tells  him  in  a  letter,  1  ith  September  1725,  ^'  You  will 
eyery  day  find  my  description  of  Yahoos  more  resembling.'* 
Vol.  XVII.  p.  31. 
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was  at  work,  he  frankly  informed  him,  that  it  total- 
ly disagreed  with  his  notions  of  persons  and  things, 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  writing  to  a  Secretary  of 
State,  he  adds,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr 
Tickell  to  find  his  treasury  of  waste  papers  with- 
out searching  nine  houses,  and  then  sending  to  him 
for  the  key.*  Having  completed  this  celebrated 
work,  the  Dean  resolved,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  to  revisit  England,  a 
purpose  which  he  accomplished  in  spring  17S6. 

Bolingbrpke,  now  returned  from  his  exile,  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Bathurst,  and  other  old  friends, 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  with  the  me- 
lancholy pleasure  of  sailors  who  meet  after  a  ship- 
wreck, from  which  they  have  escaped  by  different 
means. 

•  Amongst  these  friends.  Pope,  although  not  by 
any  means  the  oldest,  appears  gradually  to  have 
become  the  most  intimate.     The  Dean  resided 


♦  Letter  to  Mr  Tickell,  7th  July  1726,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  364. 
Be  appears  to  haye  been  anxious  to  enforce  this  article  upon 
Mr  Tickell :  for  he  writes  to  Sheridan,  8th  July  1786, ''  Our 
friend  at  the  Castle  wrote  to  me  two  months  ago,  to  hare  a  sight 
of  these  papers,  &c.  of  which  I  brought  away  a  copy.  I  have 
answered  him,  that  whateyer  papers  I  have,  are  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another,}  through  nine  or  ten  hands,  and  that 
I  have  the  key.  If  he  should  mention  any  thing  of  papers  in 
general,  either  to  you  or  the  ladies,  and  that  you  can  bring  it  in, 
I  would  have  you  and  them  confirm  the  same  story,  and  laugh 
at  my  humour  in  it,"  &c.    Vol.  XVII.  p.  75. 
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chiefly  \ii  his  house  at  Twickenham,  and  an  ac* 
quaintance  which  had  begun  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  between  the  protected  poet  and  the  patron, 
gradually  ripened  into  intimate  and  equal  friend^ 
ship.     Their  characters  were  in  some  respects 
opposite,  but  these  very  points  of  opposition  were 
such  as  removed  the  possibility  of  rivalry.  Pope's 
character  and  habits  were  exclusively  literary, 
with  all  the  hopes,  fears,  and  failings,  which  are 
attached  to  that  feverish  occupation, — a  restless 
pursuit  of  poetical  fame.     Without  domestic  so- 
ciety, or  near  relations ;  separated  by  weak  health 
and  personal  disadvantages  from  the  gay ;  by  finep 
ness  of  mind  and  lettered  indolence,  from  the  bnsjr 
part  of    mankind,    surrounded  only  by  a  few 
friends,  who  valued  these  gifts  in  which  he  ex* 
celled.  Pope's  whole  hopes,  wishes^  and  fears, 
were  centered  in  his  literary  reputation.     To  ex- 
tend his  fame,  he  laboured  indirectly,  as  well  as 
directly,  and,  to  defend  it  from  the  slightest  taint, 
was  his  daily  and  nightly  anxiety.     Hence  the 
restless  impatience  which  he  displayed  under  the 
libels  of  dunces,  whom  he  ought  to  have  despised, 
and  the  venomed  severity  with  which  he  retorted 
their  puny  attacks.     Swift  also  was  irritable  aiid 
satirical,  but  from  different  causes.    He  never  as- 
sumed, and  probably  disdained  the  character  of  a 
mere  man  of  letters,  whose  sufferings  or  enjoy- 
inents  depended  upon  the  public  reception  of  his 
works.    His  writings  he  only  valued  in  so  far  as 
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they  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  written,  and  was  so  far  from  seeking  the  re- 
putation which  they  might  have  attracted  to  the 
author,  that  he,  almost  in  every  instance,  sent 
them  into  the  world  without  his  name.     Hence 
he  felt  no  jealousy  of  contemporslry  authors,  and 
was  indifferent  to  the  criticism  with  which  his 
treatises  were  assailed,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  affect^ 
ed  the  argument  which  they  were  desired  to 
support.     Bred  under  Temple,  the  favourite  of 
Oxford,  and  now  the  patriotic  champion  of  Ire- 
land, his  hopes  and  fears  were  for  the  political 
interests  which  he  espoused ;  his  love  for  party- 
friends,  and  his  hatred  and  vengeance  for  political 
.  opponents.     His  feelings  were  those  of  a  states- 
man, not  of  an  author,  and  had  been  exalted  from 
Ae  cause  of  a  party  to  be  fixed  upon  the  liberties 
of  a  nation.   The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  litera* 
ture  he  seems  never  to  have  coveted,  and  there- 
fore readily  abandoned  to  Pope  the  care  of  se- 
lecting and  arranging  their  fugitive  pieces  into 
three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fit which  might  arise  from  the  publication.     He 
himself  was  engaged  in  matters  of  more  moment- 
bus  importance. 

We  have  observed,  that  Walpole,  now  the  om- 
nipotent prime-minister,  had  violently  assaulted 
Swift  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  mi- 
nistry of  Oxford.  Of  this  the  Dean  retained  no 
vindictive  recollection ;    for,   during  the  whole 
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controversy  about  Wood's  project,  he  treated  the 
character  of  Walpole  with  considerable  respect: 
and  now,  upon  arriving  in  London,  after  having 
dined  with  Sir  Robert,  upon  invitation,  he  obtain- 
ed an  interview  with  him  upon  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  to  him  the  distressed  state 
of  Ireland.  The  interview  was  granted  through 
the  mediation  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterbo* 
row,  and  took  place  on  27th  April  1726.  The 
Dean  stated  at  length  the  grievances  of  Ireland, 
being  all  that  could  contribute  to  render  a  nation 
poor  and  despicable :  the  nation  being  controlled 
by  laws,  to  which  her  legislature  did  not  consent; 
their  manufactures  interdicted,  to  favour  those  of 
England ;  their  trade  cramped  and  ruined  by  pro- 
hibitions; the  natives  studiously  excluded  from 
all  places  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit ;  while  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  government  was 
delegated,  lay  under  no  other  check  than  might 
arise  from  their  own  sense  of  justice.  But  Wal- 
pole was  prepossessed  against  any  statement  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  that  might  come  from  Swift. 
Ere  the  Dean  had  left  that  kingdom,  the  primate 
Boulter,  to  whom  Walpole  chiefly  confided  the 
efficient  power  in  Irish  affairs,  had  wrote  to  the 
English  minister  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
general  report  is,  that  Dean  Swift  designs  for 
England  in  a  little  time ;  and  we  do  not  question 
his  endeavours  to  misrepresent  his  Majesty's 
fi:iends  here,  wherever  he  finds  an  opportunity : 
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but  he  is  so  well  known^  as  well  as  the  disturb- 
ances he  has  been  the  fomenter  of  in  this  kingdom, 
that  we  are  under  no  fear  of  his  being  able  to  dis* 
serve  any  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  servants,  by  any 
thing  that  is  known  to  come  from  him:  but  we  could 
wish  some  eye  were  had  to  what  he  shall  be  at- 
tempting on  your  side  of  the  water."*  Thus  pre- 
possessed against  all  that  might  come  from  the 
author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  Walpole  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  grievances  of  Ireland  ;  and  com- 
plaining that  the  king  derived  little  revenue  from 
that  kingdom,  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the 
opinions  which  he  had  adopted  from  its  governors, 
in  a  manner  which  Swift  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  notions  of  liberty,  which  Britons  have  ever 
considered  as  the  inheritance  of  a  human  creature. 
The  minister  and  patriot  parted  on  terms  of  mu- 
tual civility,  but  without  having  made  the  least 
impression  upon  each  other's  opinions.  Swift,  on 
the  following  morning,  wrote  the  substance  of 
their  conference  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Peterborow, 
requesting  his  lordship  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  need  scarce  be  re- 
marked, that  the  most  brazen  effrontery  would 
not  have  ventured  in  such  a  letter,  to  be  so  com- 
municated, to  conceal  or  misrepresent  what  had 
passed  between  them  -,  and  that  the  account  so 

♦  See  Boulter's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  62.   Swift  detested  Boul- 
ler^  and  Ambrose  Philips,  his  secretary. 
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given,  and  never  contradicted,  must  contain  the 
genuine  record  of  this  remarkable  conversation. 

An  unworthy  use  was  made  of  this  interview^ 
and  of  Swift*s  having  accepted  the  previous  invi- 
tation of  Walpole  ;  as  if  he  had  meant  to  barter 
his  principles,  and  offer  the  minister  the  support 
of  his  pen,  on  condition  of  his  being  preferred  in 
England.  This  charge  requires  a  short  investi- 
gation; for  it  was  countenanced,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  by  Walpole,  and  zealously  promulgated  by 
his  partizans.  Had  such  an  offer  been  made,  it 
iriUst  have  been  worse  than  folly  in  Walpole  to 
refuse  the  assistance  of  Swift,  while  he  was  ex- 
pending very  large  sums  to  reward  the  political 
treatises  of  Arnal  and  Henley;  so  that,  consi- 
dering the  well-known  sagacity  of  the  ministeiv 
as  well  as  his  unscrupulous  mode  of  charming 
apposition  to  silence,  by  the  ready  mode  of  cop- 
rupt  influence,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  offfer 
not  being  accepted  proves  that  it  never  was  qjade. 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  Swift  would  willingly 
have  received  from  Walpole  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing,  and  even  at  considerable  disadvantage, 
his  Irish  deanery  for  some  English  living,  which 
might  have  provided  for  his  usual  expenditure, 
and  placed  him  for  life  in  England.  But  this  was 
uniformly  opposed  by  the  prime-minister,  not  be- 
cause  he  disdained  to  purchase  the  support  of 
Swift's  pen,  but  because  he  had  little  hopes  of 
laying  him  under  such  an  obligation,  as  might 
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have  prevented  the  risk  of  its  being  employed  to 
his  prejudice.     Swift  had  declared,  he  was  nei- 
ther offered,  nor  would  have  received  preferment, 
excepting  on  such  conditions  as  would  never  be 
given  to  him.     This  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  desire  to  exchange  the  Deanery  of  St  Pa- 
trick's for  an  English  living ;  a  transaction,  which 
might  have  been  arranged  on  terms  of  such  ad- 
vantage to  his  successor  as  should  lay  Swift  under 
no  obligation,  and  leave  his  political  conduct  free 
and  unfettered.    If  he  would  not  accept  of  a  bi- 
shopric but  on  his  own  terms,  he  could  be  hardly 
disposed  to  barter  his  independence,  merely  to  be 
translated  to  a  worse  living  in  England  than  he 
already  possessed  in  the  sister  country.    And,  ad- 
mitting that  Walpole  retained  no  memory  of  for- 
mer quarrels,  he  may  have  believed  it  by  no  means 
his  interest  to  bring  Swift  to  England,  unless  upon 
such  terms  as  would  have  made  him  entirely  his 
own.   Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  gave  him  enough 
of  disturlDance,  without  their  forces  being  augment- 
ed by  the  keenest  satirical  writer  of  the  age,  whose 
friendships  and  principles  were  likely  to  engage 
him  against  the  ministers  of  George  I.     Wal- 
pole, however,  might  have   acted  more  wisely, 
by  at  once,  and  generously,  doing  what  must 
have  gratified  Swift,  and  trusting  to   his  sense 
of  justice  and  honour.     It  is  certain,  that  Pul- 
teney's  civilities  had  as  yet  failed  to  engage  the 
Dean  in  the  politics  of  England  ^  and  in  Swift's  reply 
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to  the  advice  which  Pope  delicately  insiQiiates,^^ 
precatiqg  his  involving  himself  in  party  dispute^ 
and  exhorting  him  to  write  only  for  troth,  honour^ 
and  posterity,  he  seems  to  acquiesce  in  its  prcK 
pnety .  ^  But  ancient  friendship  for  Bolingbrokf^ 
and  new  causes  of  resentment  against  Walpol^ 
combined  to  effect  a  change  of  his  resolution. 

.Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  Premieiv 
Swift  might  hope  to  accomplish  the  desired  change 
of  residence  by  means  of  patronage  more  illustrr- 
o.us,  though,  in  reality,  less  efficient  than  that  of 
Walpole.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Gebi)ge 
II.  and  his  consort,  the  Princess,  now  kept  a  sort  cF 
court  at  Leicester  House,  and  were  endeavowril^ 
to  form  an  interest  separate  from  that  of  the  King 
and  his  minister.     For  this  purpose  they  conrteA 
such  Whigs  as  were  discontented  with  the  Coort, 
and  bestowed  countenance  and  indulgence  even 
upon  the  dejected  Tories.    The  Princess  had  abo 
a  taste  for  literature,  which  she  indulged  by  som- 
moning  around  her  men  of  genius  and  learningf 
whose  society  the  Prince  endured,  at  leasts  though 
he  was  far  from  enjoying  it.    Pope,  Gay,  and 
Arbuthnot,  were  frequent  and  assiduous  attend- 
ants on  this  little  court.    Their  immediate  protec- 
tress, however/  was  not  the  Princess,  but  rather 
the  celebrated  Mrs  Howard ;  who  filled  the  twofold 
situation  of  confidante  of  Caroline  and  mistress 
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to  tiie  Prince.  It  would  seem,  that,  possessed  of 
this  double  claim  to  favour,  her  interest  could 
ini^  be  limited  by  the  power  of  her  friend  and  of 
her  lover.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
•Tiie  Princess,  indulgent  to  her  husband's  gallant- 
rieSy  was  jealous,  to  a  great  degree,  of  any  one 
poaaessing  political  influence  over  him  ;  and  ma- 
naged to  retain  her  power  so  absolutely,  that  all 
who  attemptied  to  attain  preferment  through  the 
fiivovr  of  Mrs  Howard  were  certsun  to  be  thwart- 
ed in  lb,eir  hopes.  Pope's  religion  was  a  bar  to 
his 'forming  any  hopes  by  attendance  on  the 
Prince's  court;  nor  does  Arbuthnot  appear  to 
fafhre  bad^  any  views  of  preferment.  But  both 
.were  anxious  to  promote  the  interest  of  Gay; 
and  unfortunately,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  iniflu- 
^niee  of  the  Princess,  who  had  expressed  her  re- 
fblution  to  patronise  him,  tiiey  took  the  contra- 
band course,  by  applying  all  their  court  and 
Auiery  to  Mrs  Howard.  At  this  juncture.  Dean 
'^wift  arrived  in  England ;  and  as  the  Princess  was 
easily  rendered  curious  to  see  so  remarkable  a 
'person,  she  laid  her  commands  upon  him  to  at- 
tend her,  which  were  nine  times  repeated  before 
he  complied  with  them.  When  presented  to  her» 
he  ssud,  (in  allusion  to  the  savage  lately  caught  in 
49anover,)  ^^  he  understood  her  Royal  Highness 
'loved  oddities ;  and  that,  having  lately  seen  a  wild 
-boy  from  Germany,  she  was  now  desirous  to  see 
a  wild  Dean  from  Ireland."     The  freedom  qf 
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the  address  was  well  received;  and  the  DetD 
was  honoured  with  so  much  of  the  Princess's  no- 
tice, as  might  well  have  authorized  more  amfai- 
tious  prospects,  upon  the  Prince's  succession  to 
the  crown,  than  Swift  ever  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained. His  visits  at  Leicester  House  were  legih 
lar,  and  always  well  received.  His  residenee 
with  Pope,  at  Twickenham,  was  also  fayouraUe 
to  his  paying  his  court  when  the  Princess  resided 
at  Richmond  Hill,  in  the  vicinity.  The  rest-.of 
his  time  was  given  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at  Daw- 
ley  ;  a  circumstance  which,  of  itself^  must  hsie 
excited  in  Walpole  dislike  and  suspicion. 

Swift's  visit  to  England  was  shortened,  in  the 
month  of  July  1726,  by  the  accounts  of  Mfi 
Johnson's  rapid  decline.  His  letters  on  this  me- 
lancholy subject,  are  a  true  picture  of  an  agonis- 
ed heart.  Yet  even  the  approaching  calamitf 
did  not  prevent  his  clinging  to  his  peculiar  sys- 
tem; and,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Stopford,  he  labonn 
to  impress  on  his  correspondent,  that  the  agony 
which  he  felt  at  parting  with  Stella,  was  that  of 
friendship,  not  of  love.  He  mentions  her,  as  ^  Me 
of  the  two  oldest  and  dearest  friends"  he  had  in  - 
the  world,  and  only  distinguishes  her  from,  her 
gossipping  and  common-place  companion  -Mrs 
Dingley,  as  "  the  younger  of  the  two."  And  he 
concludes,  by  conjuring  Stopford  to  belieye  '*  that 
violent  friendship  is  much  more  lasting,  and  as  en* 
gaging  as  violent  love."     His  letter  to  Sheridsn 
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oMitains  more  deep  and  unrestrained  expressions 
of  anguish : — **  The  account  you  give  me  is  nothing 
but  what  I  have  for  some  time  expected  with  the 
utmost  agonies. — I  look    upon  this  to   be  the 
greatest  event  that  can  ever  happen  to  me,  but 
all  my  preparations  will  not  suffice  to  make  me. 
bear  it  like  a  philosopher,  nor  altogether  like  a- 
Christian.    Judge  in  what  a  temper  of  mind  I- 
write  this.    The  very  time  I  am  writing,  I  con- 
clude the  fairest  soul  in  the  world  hath  left  its 
bcxly.    I  have  been  long  weary  of  the  world,  and 
shall,  for  my  small  remainder  of  days,  be  weary  of 
life,  haying  for  ever  lost  that  conversation  which 
could  only  make  it  tolerable."  *    He  betrays  the 
utmost  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  in  Ireland, 
when  this  beloved  friend  should  breathe  her  last, 
Mud  conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  incipient  disorder  of 
.  bis  mind,  conjures  his  correspondents  to  apprise 
bim  of  the  state  of  her  malady,  did  it  seem  to  in- 
fer immediate  danger  of  dissolution,  that  he  might 
be  saved  the  risk  of  such  a  trial. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  Swift  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  which  the  Drapier  had  earn- 
ed for  the  Dean.  Bells  were  rung,  bonefires 
kindled,  and  a  body  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens escorted  their  patriot  in  a  sort  of  triumphal 
procession  from  the  shore  to  the  Deanery.  But 
he  was  yet  more  gratified  by  finding  that  Mrs 

*  Letter  to  Sheridan,  27th  July  1726.    Vol.  XVII.  p.  83, 
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Johnson  was  in  part  recovered^to  ease  at  leasts  and 
knmediate  safety,  though  not  to  heahh  or  strength. 
The  blow  he  so  much  dreaded  was  suipendfedt 
though  not  averted. 

The  celebrated  Travels  of  OuUiver  wete  now 
given  to  the  world,  but  under  the  nijrstery  wfaidi 
almost  always  shadowed  Swift's  publications. 
Swift  left  England  in  the  month  of  August^  woA 
about  the  same  time  Motte  the  bookseller  nscdv- 
ed  the  manuscript^  dropped,  he  said,  at  his  home 
in  the  dark,  from  a  hackney  coach.  *  It  appear- 
ed in  the  Novetiaber  following,  with  several  re- 
trenchments and  alterations,  owing  to  the  tittiidi- 
ty  of  the  printer,  of  t^hich  Swift  complains  heavily 
in  his  correspondence,  and  which  he  endeavovts 
to  correct  by  the  letter  from  Gulliver  to  his  conmn 
Sympson,  prefixed  to  the  subsequent  editions.  Bm 
the  public  discovered  no  tameness  in  this  extraor* 
dinary  satirical  romance,  which  produced  uniyeinid 
sensation,  being  read  from  the  highei^t  to  the  lowerti 
and  from  the  cabinet-council  to  the  nursery.  Tktt 
world  was  frantic  to  discover  the  author,  and  even 
his  friends  Pope^  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  others^ 
wrote  to  Swift  as  if  they  were  in  doubt  on  the 
sul]yect.     But  though  they  make  use  of  expres- 


*  CharleB  Ford,  formerly  emplojred  in  the  negociation  witli 
Barber,  about  the  <<  Free  Thoughts,"  p.  210,  rendered  this  ae* 
cond  piece  oT  secret  serrice  to  the  Deau. 
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sions  so  strong,  as  to  deceive  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers ioto  an  opinion  that  they  were  really  in  the 
uncertainty  which  they  express,  there  is  yet  no 
doubt  that  all  his  literary  brotherhood  were  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  work  before  it  was 
published.  *  Their  reserve  was  either  affected  to 
humour  Swift's  wish  of  remaining  concealed^  or,, 
perhs^s,  in  case  of  the  work  giving  offence^^^to  a- 
void  furnishing  the  evidence  against  the  author, 
which  might  have  arisen  from  an  intercepted  letter. 


*  Swift  so  early  as  99tli  September  1795,  mentioos  to  Pope, 
his  bdng  employed  ia  correcting  and  arranging  for  publication 
hiA  Travels,  in  fonr  parts,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  39.  Arbuthnot  men* 
tions  it  in  his  letter  of  7th  October.  (Ibidem,  p.  48.)  It  is 
•carce  possible,  thai  the  scheme,  thus  announced,  should  not 
have  been  canvassed,  and  the  manuscript  revisedi  during  the 
fraternal  meetings  at  Twickenham  and  Dawley.  In  eTidence 
that  it  was  so,  we  find  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  23d  July,  three 
months  before  the  Travels  appeared,  addressing  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Gay,  as  the  ihreeVahoos  of  Twickenham,  a  jest  which  could 
not  have  been  used  by  his  lordship,  and  wbuld  have  been  nn« 
intelligible  to  two  of  the  triumTirate  he  addressed,  if  GulliTer'i 
Travels  had  not  been  kpown  to  them  all.  Besides,  Arbuth- 
not, immediately  on  the  publication,  writes  to  Swift  as  the  au* 
ifaor.  ^^  I  will  make  over  all  my  profits  to  you  for  the  pro- 
perty of  GuUifer's  Travels,  which  I  belief e  will  haye  as  great 
a  run  as  John  Bunyan."  (Ibidem,  p.  107.)  Pope  alludes  to  it 
as  what^wift  called  his  ^'  cousin's  wonderful  book,"  (Gulli. 
Tcr's  travels,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  sent  forth  by  his  cousin 
Sympson,)  and  mentions,  though  in  guarded  terms,  his  having 
gone  to  London  expressly  to  see  how  the  work  was  reoetied* 
(Ibid.  p.  110.) 
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We  have  endeavoured  elsewhere  to  make  some 
remarks  on  those  celebrated  Travels.  *  Perhaps 
no  work  ever  exhibited  such  general  attractions  to 
all  classes.  It  offered  personal  and  political  sa^ 
tire  to  the  readers  in  high  life,  low  and  coarse  in- 
cident to  the  vulgar,  marvels  to  the  romantic^  wit 
to  the  young  and  lively,  lessons  of  morality  and 
policy  to  the  grave,  and  maxims  of  deep  and  bitter 
misanthropy  to  neglected  age,  and  disappointed 
ambition.  The  plan  of  the  satire  varies  in  the  di& 
ferent  parts.  The  voyage  to  Liliput  refers  chiefly^ 
to  the  court  and  politics  of  England,  and  Sir  Ro» 
bert  Walpole  is  plainly  intimated  under  the  cha«( 
racter  of  the  Premier  Flimnap,  f  which  he  after- 


*  In  the  remarks  prefixed  to  them  in  Vol.  XIL 
f  The  Lilipntian  Treasurer's  fall  from  the  tight  rope, 
was  broken  hj  one  of  the  king's  cushions,  seems  to  intimal 
Walpole's  resignation  in  1717,  whea  he  was  supposed  to 
saved  from  utter  disgrace  by  the  interest  of  the  Duchess  of 
dal.    The  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  orders  of  knighthood  Hj  V 
the  Liliputian  nobles  leaping  o?er  a  'sfick,  for  tho  decorations  ,> 
of  the  blue,  red,  and  green  threads,  is  principally  aimed  a4 
Walpole,  who  to  enlarge  this  class  of  honours  and  rewardlL    :«^« 
feTiYed  the  order  of  the  Bath,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  thniwr 
the  Garter.     Upon  that  occasion,  the  Dean  wrote  some  lioes^ 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  which  conclude  with  thOtvair 
idea  more  fully  brought  out  in  the  travels  to  Liliput : 

And  he  who*fl  leap  over  a  stick  for  the  king^ 
Is  qualified  best  for  a  dog  in  a  firing. 

See  the  Terses,  Vol.  X.  p.  468. 
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wards  probably  remembered  to  the  prejudice  of 

the  Dean's  view  of  leaving  Ireland.     The  fac* 

tions  of  High*Heels  and  Low*Heels  express  the 

factions  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  the  Small-Endians 

and  Big-Endians  the  religious  divisions  of  Papist 

and  Protestant;  and  when  the  Heir-Apparent  was 

described  as  wearing  one  heel  high  and  one  low, 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  at  that  time  divided  his 

favour  between  the  two  leading  political  parties  of 

England,  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  compari* 

son.     Blefescu  is  France,  and  the  ingratitude  of 

the  Liliputian  court,  which  forces  Gulliver  to  take 

shelter  there  rather  than  have  his  eyes  put  out,  is 

an  indirect  reproach  upon  that  of  England,  and  a 

vindication  of  the  flight  of  Ormond  and  Boling- 

broke  to  Paris.  *     Many  other  allusions  may  be 

traced  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  secret 

-^history  of  the  reign  of  George  I.     The  scandal 

which  Gulliver  gave  to  the  Empress,  by  his  mode 

f. extinguishing  the  flames  in  the  royal  palace, 

i     jgeems  to  intimate  the  author's  own  disgrace  with 

Queen  Anne,  fodnded  upon  the  indecorum  of 

i.the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  was  remembered  against 

'^m  as  a  crime,  while  the  service  which  it  had 

rendered  the    cause   of  the    high    church    was 


♦■■■ 


*  Id  corroboration,  it  may  be  observed ,;;that  GuliiYer's  crime, 
as  well  as  that  imputed  to  Bolingbroke,  was  having  made  a 
peace,  when  it  was  possible  entirely  to  have  crashed  a  Tan* 
qnished  enemy. 
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forgotten.  ^  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the 
original  institutions  of  the  empire  of  Liliput  arcT 
highly  commended,  as  also  their  system  of  public 
education,  while  it  is  intimated,  that  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  court  had  been  introduced  duriqg 
the  three  last  reigns.  This  was  Swift's  opinion 
concerning  the  English  constitution. 

In  the  Voyage  to  Brobdignag  the  satire  is  of  a 
more  general  character ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  trace 
any  particular  reference  to  the  political  events  or 
statesmen  of  the  period.  It  merely  exhibits  hu- 
man actions  and  sentiments  as  they  might  appear 
in  the  apprehension  of  beings  of  immense  strength^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  cold,  reflecting,  and 
philosophical  character.  The  monarch  of  these 
sons  of  Anak  is  designed  to  embody  Swift's  ideas 
of  a  patriot  king,  indifferent  to  what  was  curious* 
and  cold  to  what  was  beautiful,  feeling  only  inte- 
rest in  that  which  was  connected  with  general 
utility  and  the  public  weal.  To  such  a  prince, 
the  intrigues,  scandals,  and  stratagems,  of  an  Eu- 
ropean court,  are  represented  as  equally  odious 
in  their  origin,  and  contemptible  in  their  pro* 
gress.  A  very  happy  effect  was  also  produced  by ' 
turning  the  telescope,  and  painting  Gulliver,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  giant  among  the  Liliputians, 
as  a  pigmy  amidst  this  tremendous  race.     The 


♦  Page  85. 
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siiib^  id^M  are  often  to  be  traced,  but,  as  they  are 
reversed  in  the  part  which  is  performed  by  the 
narrator,  they  are  rather  illustrated  than  repealed. 
Some  passages  of  the  court  of  Brobdignag  were 
supposed  to  be  intended  as  an  affront  upon  the 
Ikiaids  of  honour,^  for  whom,  Delany  informs  us, 
that  Swift  had  very  little  respect.t 

The  voyage  to  Laputa  was  disliked  by  Arbuth- 
BOt,  who  was  a  man  of  science,  and  probably 
considered  it  as  a  ridicule  upon  the  Royal  Society; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  some  allu- 
sions to  the  most  respectable  philosophers  of  the 
period.  An  occasional  shaft  is  even  said  to  have 
been  levelled  at  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  ardent 
patriot  had  not  forgot  the  philosopher's  opinion 
in  favour  of  Wood's  halfpence.  Under  the  pa* 
rable  of  the  tailor,  who  computed  Gulliver's  alti« 
tiMle  by  a  quadrant,  and  took  his  measure  by  a 
mathematical  diagram,  yet  brought  him  his  clothes 
very  ill  made  and  out  of  shape,  by  the  mistake  of  a 
figure  in  the  calculation.  Swift  is  supposed  to  have 
allude  to  an  error  of  Sir  Isaac's  printer,  who, 
by  carelessly  adding  a  cypher  to  the  astronomer's 
computation  of  the  distance' between  the  sun  and 


•  Vol.  XVII.  p.  120. 

i  ^^  I  well  remember  his  making  strange  reports  of  the 
phraseologies  of  persons  about  the  court,  and  particularly  the 
maids  of  honour,  at  the  time  of  that  Tisit,  [to  England].  De- 
lany's  Remarks,  p.  75. 
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the  earth,  bad  increased  it  to  an  incalculable 
amount.  Newton  published^  in  the  Amsterdam^ 
Gazette,  a  correction  of  this  typographical  error, 
but  the  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  malicious 
acumen  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.  It  was  also 
believed  by  the  Dean's  friends,  that  the  office  of 
flapper  was  suggested  by  the  habitual  absence  of 
mind  of  the  great  philosopher.  The  Dean  told 
Mr  D.  Swift  that  Sir  Isaac  was  the  worst  compa- 
nion in  the  worlds  and  that,  if  you  asked  him  a 
question,  *'  he  would  revolve  it  in  a  circle  in  his 
brain,  round,  and  round,  and  round,  (here  Swift 
described  a  circle  on  his  own  forehead,)  before  he 
could  produce  an  answer.''  ^ 

But,  although  Swift  may  have  treated  with  ir-« 
reverence  the  first  philosopher  of  the  age,  and  al- 
though it  must  be  owned  that  he  evinces,  in  many 
parts  of  his  writings,  an  undue  disrespect  for  ma- 
thematics,t  yet  the  satire  in  Gulliver  is  rather  aim« 


*  The  Dean  used  also  to  tell  of  Sir  Isaac,  that  his  senrant 
having  called  him  one  day  to  dinner,  and  returning,  after  wait- 
ing some  time,  to  call  him  a  second  time,  found  him  mounted 
on  a  ladder  placed  against  the  shelves  of  his  library,  a  book  in 
his  left  hand,  and  his  head  reclined  upon  his  right,  sunk  in 
such  a  fit  of  abstraction,  that  he  was  obliged,  after  calling  him 
once  or  twice,  actually  to  jog  him>  before  he  could  awake  his 
attention.    This  was  precisely  the  office  of  the  flapper. 

+  Though  Swift  diisliked  mathematics,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  capacity  for  that  science.  He  one  day  affirmed  to  Sheridan 
that  it  was  an  easy  study,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  dbpate 
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.  ed  against  the  abuse  of  philosophical  science  than 
'  at  it&  reality.  The  projectors  in  the  academy  of 
LAputa  are  described  as  pretenders^  who  had  ac* 
qnired  a  very  slight  tincture  of  real  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  eked  out  their  plans  of  mechanical 
improvement  by  drnt  of  whim  and  fancy.  The  age 
in  which  Swift  lived  had  exhibited  numerous  in- 
stances of  persons  of  this  description,  by  whom 
many  of  the  numerous  bubbles j  as  they  were  em- 
phatically termed,  had  been  set  on  foot,  to  the 
>  impoverishment  of  credulous  individuals^  and  the 
general  detriment  of  the  community.  In  ridicul- 
ing this  class  of  projectors,  whose  character  was 
divided  between  self-confidence  in  their  own  chi- 
mseras,  and  a  wish  to  impose  upon  others.  Swift, 
who  peculiarly  hated  them,^  has  borrowed  several 
illustrations,  and  perhaps  the  general  idea,  from 
Rabelais,  Book  v.  cap.  xxiii.  where  Pantagruel  in- 
spects the  occupations  of  the  courtiers  of  Quinte- 
Essence,  Queen  of  Entelechie. 

The  professors  of  speculative  learning  are  re- 


with  his  friend  upon  that  subject,  Sheridan  gave  him  a  problem 
to  soWe.  Qe  desired  Sheridan  to  leaye  the'  room ;  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  Dean  called  out  t6  him,  heureka^  heufe^ 
ka.  Sheridan  assured  Mrs  Whitewaj  that  Swift  had  resoWed 
the  problem  in  the  clearest  manner,  though  he,  who  was  him- 
self a  good  mathematician,  had  chosen,  on  purpose,  a  yery  dif- 
ficult one. 

*  Recollecting,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  his  uncle  Godwin.    See 
p.  7. 
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presented  as  engaged  in  prosecution  of  wbafc  vnfi 
then  termed  Natural  and  Mathematical  Magio, 
studies  not  grounded  upon  sound  principles^  or  tr4^ 
ced  out  and  ascertained  by  experiment,  but  hQyeip- 
ing  between  science  and  mysticism.  Such  $n  tkit 
renowned  pursuits  of  alchemy--^e  composition 
of  brazen  images  that  could  speidt: ;  of  wiooded 
birds  that  could  fly ;  of  powders  of  sympathy,  «iml 
salves^  which  were  s^plied^  not  to  the  wOundi  bat 
to  the  weapon  by  which  it  was  inflicted ;  of  riMs 
of  essence,  which  could  manure  acres  of  land, 
and  all  similar  manrels,  of  which  impostors  pia* 
pagated  the  virtue,  and  which  dupes  believed  jtp 
their  cost.    The  machine  of  the  worthy  prol!^- 
sor  of  Lagado,  for  improving  speculative  kni^iP- 
ledge,    and  composing  books   on  all  subjecti^ 
without  the  least  assistance  from  genius  or  know- 
ledge, seems  to  be  designed  in  ridicule  of  the  9ft 
invented  by  Raimond  LuUy,  and  advanced  by 
his  sage  commentators ;  the  mechanical  proceaftj 
namely,  by  which,  according  to  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa,  (himself  no  mean  follower  of  LuUy)  "  everye 
man  might  plentifully  e  dispute  of  what  matter  he 
wolde,  and  with  a  certain  artificial  and  huge  heap 
of  nownes  and  verbes  invente  and  dispute  with 
ostentation,  full  of  trifling  deceites  upon  both 
sides.''  *   A  reader  might  supposed  himself  trani^ 


*  .Cornelias  Agrippa  of  tlie  Vanity  of  Scisaces*     £og« 
III hed  by  Ja.  San.  Gent.    Lond.  1 575. 
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jMTted  to  the  grand  academy  ef  Lagado  whea 
they  read  of  this  ^^  Brief  and  gveat  art  of  invention 
and  demonstration/*  which  consisted  inmdjusting 
the  subject  to  be  treatedof,  according  to  a  machine 
composed  of  divens  circles^  fixed  and  moveable* 
The  principal  circle  was  fixed,  and  inscribed  with 
^he49niib6tances  of  all  things  that  may  be  treated  oi, 
«*ranged  under  general  heads,  as  Goo,  Anobl, 
Earth,  Hbayek,  Man,  Akimal,  &c.  Another 
circle  was  placed  within  it,  which  is  moyeable, 
Ibeajring  inscribed  thereon  what '  logicians  call 
^e  aocidenis,  as  Quantity,  Quality,  RbLtA- 
-TioN,  &C,  ^Other  circles  -again  ^  contained  the 
predicates  absolute  and  relative,  kc.  and  the 
Ibrms  of  the  questions ;  and  by  turning  the  circles, 
so  as  to  bring  the  various  attributes  to  bear  upon 
the  question  proposed,  there  was  efiected  a  spe- 
^oies  of  mechanical  logic,  which  it  cannot  be 
doubted  was  in  Swift's  mind  when  he  described 
the  celebrated  machine  for  making  books.  Va- 
rious refinements  upon  this  mechanical  mode  of 
composition  and  ratiocination  were  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  this  Art  of  arts,  as  it 
was  termed.  Kircher,  the  teacher  of  an  hundred 
artSj  modernized  and  refitted  the  machine  of  LuUy. 
Knittel,  the  Jesuit,  composed,  on  the  same  system, 
his  Royal  Road  to  all  sciences  and  arts;  Bru* 
nus  invented  the  art  of  logic  on  the  same  me- 
jchanical  plan;  and  Kuhlman  makes  our  very 
liair  bristle,  by  announcing  such  a  machine  as 
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should  contaih,  notonly  an  art  of  kno wledg6,€0iii- 
poeheading  a  general  system  of  all  sciences,  bat  the 
various  arts  of  acquiring  languages,  of  commen- 
tary, of  criticisnii.of  history,  sacred  and  profane^ 
of  biography  of  every  kind,  not  to  mention  a  li» 
brary  of.  libraries,  comprehending  the  essence  of 
all  the  books  that  ever  were  written.  When  it 
was  gravely  announced  by  a  learned  author^  ^ia 
tolerable  latinity,  that  all  this  knowledge  was  to 
be  acquired  by  the  art  of  a  mechanical  institi- 
ment,  much  resembling  a  child's  whirligigs  it 
was  time  for  the  satirist  to  assume  the  pen.  It 
was  not  real  science,  therefore,  which  Swift  at- 
tacked, but  those  chimerical  and  spurious  studies 
with  which  the  name  has  been  sometimes  dis- 
graced. In  the  department  of  the  political  pro- 
jectors we  have  some  glances  of  his  Tory  feel- 
ings ;  and  when  we  read  the  melancholy  account 
of  the  Struldbrugs,  we  are  afTectingly  reminded 
of  the  author's  contempt  of  life,^  and  the  miser- 
able state  in  which  his  own  was  at  length  pro- 
longed. 


^  For  maDjr  years  he  used  to  bid  his  friends  adieu  with  these 
melancholy  words,  ^^  God  bless  you,  I  hope  we  shaU  nefi^r 
meet  again."  Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  and  another  cleigr* 
man  had  just  removed  from  beneath  a  large  and  heayy  mirror^ 
the  cords  which  supported  it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  it  fell 
with  great  violence.  The  clergyman  burst  forth  into  an  «z« 
clamation  of  thankfulness  for  their  narrow  escape.  *^  Had  I 
been  alone^"  said  Swift,  ^^  I  could  wished  I  had  not  nmoniJ^ 
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The  voyage  to  the  land  of  the  Houynhms  id  what 
mi  editor  of  Swift  must  etrer  consider  with  pain. 
The  source  of  such  a  diatribe  against  human  nature 
could  only  be,  that  fierce  indignation  which  he  has 
described  in  his  epitaph  as  so  long  gnawing  his 
heart.   Dwelling  in  a  land  where  he  considered  the 
human  race  as  divided  between  petty  tyrants  and 
oppressed  slaves,  and  being  himself  a  worshipper  of 
that  freedom  and  independence  which  he  beheld 
daily  trampled  upon,  the  unrestrained  violence  of 
his  feelings  drove  him  to  loath  the  very  species  by 
whom  such  iniquity  was  done  and  suffered.    To 
this  must  be  added,  his  personal  health,  broken 
and  worn  down  by  the  recurring  attacks  of  a 
frightful  disorder;  his  social  comfort  destroyed  by 
the  death  of  one  beloved  object,  and  the  daily 
decay  and  peril  of  another;  his  life  decayed  into 
autumn,  and  its  remainder,  after  so  many  flatter* 
ing  and  ambitious  prospects,  condemned  to  a 
country  which  he  disliked,   and  banished  from 
that  in  which  he  had  formed  his  hopes,  and  left 
his  affections  : — when    all  these  considerations  . 
are  combined,  they  form  some  excuse  for  that  ge- 
neral misanthrophy  which  never  prevented  a  single 
deed  of  individual  benevolence.     Such  apologies 
are  personal  to  the  author,  but  there  are  also  ex- 
cuses for  the  work  itself.  The  picture  of  the  Ya- 
hoos, utterly  odious  and  hateful  as  it  is,  presents  to 
the  reader  a  moral  use.  It  was  never  designed  as  a 
representation  of  mankind  in  the  state  to  which 

VOL.  !•  T 
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religion,  and  even  the  lights  of  nature,  encourage 
xnen  to  aspire,  but  of  that  to  which  our  species  is  de- 
graded by  the  wilful  subservience  of  mental  qualities 
to  animal  instincts,  of  man,  such  as  he  may  befoaod 
in  the  degraded  ranks  of  every  society,  when 
brutalized  by  ignorance  and  gross  vice.  Id  this 
view,  the  more  coarse  and  disgusting  the  picture, 
the  more  impressive  is  the  moral  to  be  derived  from 
•it^  since,  in  proportion  as  an  individual  indulges 
in  sensuality,  cruelty,  or  avarice,  he  approaches  in 
resemblance  to  the  detested  Yahoo.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied,  that  even  a  moral  purpose  will 
not  justify  the  nakedness  with  which  Swift  has 
sketched  this  horrible  outline  of  mankind  degraded 
to  a  bestial  state ;  since  a  moralist  ought  to  hold  with 
the  Romans,  that  crimes  of  atrocity  should  be  ex- 
posed  when  punished,  but  those  of  flagitious  im- ' 
purity  concealed.  In  point  of  probability,  too,  for 
there  are  degrees  of  probability  proper  even  to 
the  wildest  fiction,  the  fourth  part  of  Gulliver  is  in- 
ferior to  the  three  others.  Giants  and  pigmies  the 
reader  can  conceive ;  for,  not  to  mention  their  be- 
ing the  ordinary  machinery  of  romance,  we  are 
accustomed  to  see,  in  the  inferior  orders  of  crea- 
tion, a  disproportion  of  size  between  those  of  the 
same  generic  description,  which  may  parallel 
(among  some  reptile  tribes  at  least)  even  the  fic- 
tion of  Gulliver.  But  the  mind  rejects,  as  utterly 
impossible,  the  supposition  of  a  nation  of  horses 
placed  in  houses  which  they  could  not  build^  fed 
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with  corn  which  they  could  neither  sow,  reap,  nor 
save,  possessing  cows  which  they  could  not  milk, 
depositing  that  milk  in  vessels  which  they  could 
not  make,  and,  in  short,  performing  an  hundred 
purposes  of  rational  and  social  life,  for  which  their 
external  structure  altogether  unfits  them.^ 

But  under  every  objection,  whether  founded  in 
reason  or  prejudice,  the  Travels  of  Gulliver  were 
received  with  the  most  universal  interest,  merited 
indeed  by  their  novelty,  as  well  as  their  internal 
merit.    Lucian,  Rabelais,  More,  Bergerac,  Alletz, 
and  many  other  authors,  had  indeed  composed 
works,  in  which  may  be  traced  such  general  re-^ 
semblance  as  arises  from  the  imaginary  voyage  of 
a  supposed  traveller  to  ideal  realms.     But  every 
Utopia  which  had  hitherto  been  devised,  was  up- 
on a  plan  either  extravagant  from  its  puerile  fie-* 
tions,  or  dull  from  the  speculative  legislation  of 
which  the  story  was  made  the  vehicle,  f     It  was 
reserved  for  Swift  to  enliven  the  morality  of  his 
work  with  humour ;  to  relieve  its  absurdity  with 
satire ;  and  to  give  the  most  improbable  events  an 


*  See  Delany'8  Remarks,  p.  167. 

'f  Boyle  too,  from  a  passage  ia  his  Occasional  Reflections  on 
•eferal  subjects,  appears  to  have  meditated  a  ^^  romantic  story 
of  an  Utopia  in  the  Southern  ocean,  a  native  whereof  should 
travel  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  give  an  account  of  Euro- 
pean customs  and  manners."  But  this  would  have  rather  re- 
•embled  the  Lettres  Persannes  of  Montesquieu^  than  the  TraTels. 
of  GuUirer/ 
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appearance  of  reality,  derived  from  the  cbaracter 
and  stile  of  the  narrator.  Even  Robinson  Cru- 
soe (though  detailing  events  so  much  more  pro* 
bable,)  hardly  excels  Gulliver  in  gravity  and 
verisimilitude  of  narrative.  The  character  of  the 
imaginary  traveller  is  exactly  that  of  Dampier,  or 
any  other  sturdy  nautical  wanderer  of  the  period, 
endowed  with  courage  and  common  sense,  who 
sailed  through  distant  seas,  without  losing  a 
single  English  prejudice  which  he  had  brought 
from  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and  on  his  return 
gave  a  grave  and  simple  narrative  of  what  he 
had  seen  or  heard  in  foreign  countries.  The  cha- 
racter is  perhaps  strictly  English,  and  can  be 
hardly  relished  by  a  foreigner.  *  The  reflections 
and  observations  of  Gulliver  are  never  more  re- 
fined or  deeper  than  might  be  expected  from  a 
plain  master  of  a  merchant-man,  or  surgeon  in 
the  Old  Jewry ;  and  there  was  such  a  reality  given 
to  his  whole  person,  that  one  seaman  is  said  to 
have  sworn  he  knew  Captain  Gulliver  very  weH, 
but  he  lived  at  Wapping,  not  at  Rotherhithe.  It 
is  the  contrast  between  the  natural  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  such  a  stile,  and  the  marvels  which  the 
volume  contains,  that  forms  one  great  charm  of 
this  memorable  satire  on  the  imperfections,  follies. 


•  The  French  translator  accordingly  thought  it  necessary  to 
enliven  so  dull  a  narrati? e,  by  some  of  the  flippant  brilUaacjr 
of  a  French  writer  of  memoirs. 
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and  vices  of  mankind.  The  exact  calculations 
preserved  in  the  first  and  second  part,  have  also 
the  effect  of  qualifying  the  extravagance  of  the 
fable.  It  is  said  that  in  natural  objects,  where 
proportion  is  exactly  preserved,  the  marvellous, 
whether  the  object  be  gigantic  or  diminutive,  is  les- 
sened in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  it  is  certain, 
in  general,  that  proportion  forms  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  truth,  and  consequently  of  verisimilitude, 
or  that  which  renders  a  narration  probable.  If  the 
reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the  traveller  his  pos- 
tulates as  to  the  existence  of  the  strange  people 
whom  he  visits,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  any 
inconsistence  in  his  narrative.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  he  and  they  conduct  them- 
selves  towards  each  other,  precisely  as  must  ne- 
cessarily have  happened  in  the  respective  cir- 
cumstances which  the  author  has  supposed.  In 
this  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that 
could  have  been  bestowed  on  Gulliver^s  Travels 
was  the  censure  of  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
said  the  book  contained  some  things  which  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  believe.  It  is 
a  remarkable  point  of  the  author's  art,  that,  in 
Liliput  and  Brobdignag,  Gulliver  seems  gradually, 
from  the  influence  of  the  images  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  to  lose  his' own  ideas  of  comparative 
size,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  pigmies  and  giants 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.    And,  without  fur- 
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ther  prolonging  these  reflections,  I  would  only 
request  the  reader  to  notice  the  infinite  art  with 
which  human  actions  are  divided  between  these 
two  opposite  races  of  ideal  beings,  so  as  to  en* 
hance  the  keenness  of  the  satire.  In  Lilipvl 
political  intrigue  and  iracasserie,  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  highest  ranks  in  Europe,  are  ri- 
diculed by  being  transferred  to  a  court  of  creatures 
about  six  inches  high.  But  in  Brobdignag,  ie» 
male  levities,  and  the  lighter  follies  of  a  court,  are 
rendered  monstrous  and  disgusting,  by  being  al* 
tributed  to  a  race  of  such  tremendous  stature.  Bj 
these,  and  a  thousand  masterly  touches  of  which 
we  feel  the  effect,  though  we  cannot  trace  the 
cause  without  a  long  analysis,  the  genius  of  Swifk 
converted  the  sketch  of  an  extravagant  fairy 
tale  into  a  narrative,  unequalled  for  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  sustained,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of 
satire  of  which  it  is  made  the  vehicle.  * 

The  renown  of  Gulliver's  travels  soon  extended 
into  other  kingdoms.  Voltaire,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  England,  spread  their  fame  among  hiscor- 


*  At  a  late  period  of  Swift's  life,  he  undertook  a  revision  of 
GulliTer's  Travels,  and  made  some  bitter  additions  wheretar 
the  law  or  its  professors  are  mentioned.  The  Tolume  bearing 
these  corrections,  passed  from  the  possession  of  Mr  TbeophU 
lus  Swift  into  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory ;  bnt  it  is  said  that 
all  or  most  of  the  alterations  have  been  transferred  to  the  later 
editions,  so  that  it  {s  now  matter  of  curiosity  alone. 
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NspOQclents  in  France,  and  recommended  a  tran-» 
station.  The  Abb6  Desfontaines  undertook  the 
task,  but  with  so  many  doubts,  apprehensions,  and 
apologies,  as  make  his  introduction  a  curious 
picture  of  the  mind  and  opinions  of  a  French 
man  of  letters.  He  admits,  that  he  was  conscious 
of  offending  against  rules ;  and,  while  he  mo- 
destly craves  some  mercy  for  the  prodigious  fie* 
tions  which  he  had  undertaken  to  clothe  in  the 
French  language,  he  confesses,  that  there  were 
passages  at  which  his  pen  escaped  his  hand, 
from  actual  horror  and  astonishment  at  the  daring, 
iriolations  of  all  critical  decorum :  then  he  becomes 
alarmed,  lest  some  of  Swift's  political  satire  might 
be  applied  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  protests, 
with  much  circumlocution,  that  it  only  concerns 
the  Toriz  and  IVigts^  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them, 
of  the  factious  kingdom  of  Britain.  Lastly,  he  as- 
sures his  readers,  that  not  only  has  he  changed 
many  of  the  incidents,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  French  taste,  but  moreover^  they  will  not  be 
annoyed,  in  his  translation,  with  the  nautical  de- 
tails, and  minute  particulars,  so  offensive  in  the 
original.  Notwithstanding  all  this  affectation  of 
superior  taste  and  refinement,  the  French  transla- 
tion is  very  tolerable.  It  is  true,  the  Abb6  Des- 
fontaines indemnified  himself  and  the  French 
public,  by  writing  a  continuation  ot  the  Travels, 
in  a  stile,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  very  differ* 
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ent  from  that  of  the  original.^  Another  coiiliim4 
ation  (a  pretended  third  volume)  was  published  iii 
England^  the  most  impudent  combination  of  ph% 
racy  and  forgery  that  ever  occurred  in  the  litems 
rary  world;  for  while  the  book  was  affirmed  to b€r 
written  by  the  author  of  the  genuine  Guiiiver,  il 
was  not  even  the  work  of  his  imitator,  being  al- 
most entirely  stolen  from  an  obscure  French  workt 
called  "L'Histoire  des  Severambes."  f     Besides 


*  DesfoDtaioes'  continuation  is  entitled  ^^  Le  Noayeau  Gall 
liyer,''  being  the  Travels  of  John,  the  son  of  the  oetebratBd 
Captain  Lemuel  6ulli?er,  Thejr  hare  no  more  relatbn  to  the 
original,  than  the  Telemaqne  of  Fenelon  has  to  the  Odjnejr. 
He  has  avoided  the  bold  and  irregular  fictions,  the  hardy  and 
satirical  morality,  the  natural  and  minute  narrative  of  Swift, 
Jean  Gulliver  is  merely  an  uninteresting  voyageur  imaginairt^ 
who  travels  into  one  country  where  the  females  were  the  roling 
aoK ;  into  another,  where  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  was  epheme^ 
nd ;  into  a  third,  where  ugliness  was  the  subject  of  desire  and 
admiration.  Though  sinking  far  below  the  originality  and  tpi* 
rit  of  his  model,  Desfontaines'  work  displays  some  fancy  and 
talent.  The  author  long  conducted  the  Journal  des  Sfavans, 
and  was  engaged  in  some  controversies  with  Voltairo,  whidi 
did  little  honour  to  either  party.  The  Abb^  Desfontainea 
died  in  1746.  A  letter  from  him  to  Swift,  on  the  subject  of  bis 
transition,  with  Swift's  reply,  may  be  found.  Vol*  XVIL  p. 
156.  He  apologizes  for  the  retrenchments  and  alterations 
which  he  found  necessary  to  adapt  Gulliver  to  the  taste  of  tlie 
French  nation*  The  Dean  scarcely  admits  the  apology  in  hift 
answer,  p,  159.  The  transition  succeeded  extremely  well 
with  the  French  public. 

i  The  THIRD  VOLUME  of  GulIivcr's  Travels  was  published  by 
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these  continuations,  a'work  thti^  compIHefy  ftuc- 
ciessfiil  failed  not  to  be  attended  by  imitations, 

• 

parodies,  keys,  verses  comihendatory  and  defaiiiai- 
tofy,  and  the  whole  accompanimients  of  a  popliliar 
-triumph,  not  forgetting  a  ^lave  in 'the  chariot, 
-whose  abuse  and  ribaldry  might  remind  the  exult- 
ing author  he  was  still  a  man. 

-! '.  .  .  .         '         . 

ibis  unblusbiog  forger  so  early  as  17279  without  a  printer's 
name.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  form  with  the  genuine  work, 
tmt  is  a  mere  bookseller^s  catch-penny.  The  author  sends  Gut. 
lirer  on  a  second  voyage  to  Brobdignagj  bat,  soon  tiring  of  t)ie 
task  of  original  composition,  however  little  genius  was  «zpeB« 
ded  in  it,  he  fills  the  remainder  of  the  Tolume  with  the  unac* 
knowledged  plunder  of  a  French  Forage  /miigfiiairtf,  entitled, 
Histoire  des  Scverambes,  which,  in  the  work  entitled  Melanges 
tir^s  d'une  grande  Bibliotheque,  is  ascribed  to  Monsieur  Alletz, 
The  work  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  other  Catholic  king- 
doms, on  account  of  the  deistical  opinions  which  it  expressed, 
and  being  therefore  of  rare  occurrence,  offered  facilities  for  the 
bare-faced  plagiarism  and  forgery  of  the  aathor  of  the  third  vo« 
lume  of  Gulliver. 

*  Dr  Arbuthnot  wrote  two  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  one 
entitled  ^<  Gulliver  Decyphered,  or  Remarks  upon  a  late  book 
of  Travels  into  several  remote  nations  of  the  world,  vindicating 
the  Reverend  Dean,  on  whom  it  is  maliciously  fathered,  with 
tome  probable  conjectures  concerning  the  real  author.''  The 
piece,  which  has  not  much  oi  Arbuthnot's  humour,  is  pub* 
lished  in  his  works,  London,  1770,  Vol.  I.  He  also  published 
<<  Critical  Remarks  on  Captain  Gulliver's  travels,  By  Doctor 
Bantley/'  In  this  piece  of  raillery,  the  author  ktbonrs  to  shew, 
that  the  land  of  the  Houynhms  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
quotes,  among  other  proofs  of  his  assertion,  the  foUoiring  mu 
tation  from  Chaucer ; 
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The  publication  of  the  travels,  as  giving  ittA 
and  additional  notoriety  to  the  author,  served  lo 
increase  his  favour  at  Leicester  House.  Many 
pieces  of  mutual  politeness  were  exchanged,  and 
much  raillery  on  the  subject  of  Gulliver,  the  Tip 
hoos,  and  the  Liliputians.  At  leaving  England, 
Swift  had  requested  from  the  Princess  and  Mn 
Howard,  a  trifling  present,  taxing  the  former  at 
ten  pounds,  and  the  latter  at  one  guinea,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  distinction  which  they  seemed  to 
place  between  him  and  an  ordinary  clergymaiw 
The  Princess  promised  a  present  of  medals,  whi<^ 


%■ 


Certet  qd  John,  I  not  denye. 

That  Uwclieiide  of  the  Stedes  couotiye ) 

I  rede  ai  thyike  old  croDyke  leythe, 

Yloog  afore  our  chrytten  feythe; 

Ther  ben  as  yethall  nndentande. 

An  yle  ydeped  CoiuraerB  Londe, 

Wher  nis  ne  dampoynge  covetyie, 

Ne  lechere  hot  m  nnictes  giae ; 

Ne  aely  aqone  lycke  browdred  ape^ 

Who  maken  Goddet  boke  a  jape, 

Ne  leinman  ipyle  miihandlinge  yoathc^  ^ 

Ne  wemcOy  brockle  ware  m  sothey 

Ne  flattrer,  ne  unlettred  derke. 

Who  richen  him  withoateo  werke; 

For  Tyce  hi  thought,  ne  als  m  dede. 

Was  never  known  i|i  Londe  of  Stede.  • 

lliree  poems  in  the  Miscedhiny,  the  Lameatation  of  GIub- 
dalclitch,  Mary  GulliTer^a  epistle  to  her  husband,  and  a  LiIU 
putian  Ode,  were  also  occasioned  by  the  celebrated  Tiayelf, 
Vol*  XIIL  p.  37%  They  have  been  ascribed  to  Gay,  but 
were  certainly  written  by  Pope.  See  Us  letter  8th  March 
17M.7,  VoK  XVII.  p.  ISd. 
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wiui  never  fulfilled.  Mrs  Howard,  more  true  of 
promise,  sent  Swift  a  ring  and  a  letter,  which 
he  answered  by  a  letter  in  the  character  of  Gul- 
liver, accompanied  with  a  golden  trinket  in  the 
shape  of  a  crown,  to  represent  the  diadem  of  Li- 
liput.*  The  Princess  condescended  to  accept 
from  the  Dean  a  piece  of  Irish  silk  for  her  own 
wearing,  a  point  of  obligation  to  which  his  cor- 
respondence recurs  rather  too  frequently  after 
their  breach.  Every  thing  seemed  to  intimate, 
that,  in  case  of  the  Prince's  succession  to  the 
crown,  Gulliver  (to  use  the  words  of  Peterborow) 
had  but  to  chalk  his  pumps,  and  learn  to  dance 
on  the  tight  rope,  and  he  might  yet  be  a  bishop. 
'  While  the  Travels  were  printing  in  silence  and 
mystery,  Pope  was  busied  with  the  projected 
Miscellanies.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  gene- 
rous and  good-humoured  frankness  with  which 
Swift  abandoned  his  verses  to  his  friend's  criticism, 
intreating  him  to  correct,  to  burn,  and  to  blot 
without  favour.  He  shewed  himself  as  tractable 
in  his  years  of  full  blown  fame,  as  when  in  his 
younger  years,  at  the  instance  of  Addison,  he 
erased  forty  verses,  added  forty  verses^  and  altered 
a  like  number,  in  the  short  poem  of  Baucis  and 
Philemon.  In  the  middle  of  March,  the  Miscel- 
lany was  published,  with  the  cypher  of  the  two 


*  This  toy  is  still  preserved  by  MrsHoward's  representatifes. 
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friends  combined  on  the  title-page,  and  Pope  r^ 
joiced  in  the  joint  volumes  in  which  they  were  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  down  to  posterity.  He  had 
also  reason  to  congratulate*  himself  in  point  of 
emolument)  for  the  sale  was  so  rapid,  that  the  two 
first  volumes  were  speedily  followed  by  a  third, 
and  the  profit,  of  which  the  Dean  resigned  the 
whole  to  him,  was  considerable.*  A  yet  mo^e 
important  donation  was  the  copy-right  of  Gulliver, 
which  Pope  sold  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  publication  of  the  Miscellany  had 
some  less  pleasing  consequences.  The  treatise  np* 
on  the  Bathos,  antl  the  examples  compiled  from 
living  poets,  drew  upon  the  allied  authors  a  hail- 
storm of  petty  lampoons  and  libels  from  the  ag- 
grieved parties,  under  which  Pope  writhed,  though 
Swift  despised  and  overlooked  them. 

Stella  had  how  apparently  recovered  a  tolerable 
state  of  health,  and,  in  the  month  of  March  1727, 
Swift  visited  England  for  the  last  time.  His 
reception  at  Ix?icester  House  was  as  cordial  as 
ever,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  that  apparent 
spirit  of  accommodation  with  which  WalpoTe 
had  formerlfr  received  him.  The  minister  had, 
during  the  Dean*s  absence,  gone  so  far  as  to 
express  to  Pope  his  desire  of  having  seen  Swift 
again  before  he  left  England,  and  his  having  ob- 
served a  willingness  in  him  to  live  there. t    Upon 

*  Amoantkig  at  least  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pomtdsv 
t  Vol,  XVII,  pan,  124. 
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this  overture  he  probably  expected  something  to 
have  been  proposed  or  asked  by  the  Dean.  The 
hint,  however,  was  not  taken:  and  Walpole's  com- 
munication on  the  subject  with  Pope  plainly 
shew^  the  absurdity  of  the  allegation,  that  Swift 
had  offered  his  services,  and  that  these  services 
had  been  rejected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Dean»  however  desirous  of  being  remov- 
ed to  England,  was  so  far  from  stooping  to  solicit  it 
as  a  favour,  that  he  did  not  even  seek  another  inter- 
view with  Walpole,  though  it  was  indirectly  offer- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  stating  his  wishes  more  plainly. 
Walpole,  offended  by  his  indifference,  little  grati- 
fied, probably,  by  the  hints  in  the  Travels  to  Li- 
]iput,  .now  broke  off  all  communication.*     Per- 


^  The  story  has  been  retailed  with  more  or  less  credible  cir- 
cumstances,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  narrator.  LordChes. 
terfield,  probably  with  a  yicw  of  mystifying  his  credulous  an- 
dience,  pretended  that  Chartres  (whom  Swift  regarded  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence,)  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  when 
the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  offered  to  barter  his  political  faith  for 
church  preferment.  To  the  utter  improbability  of  this  tale  in 
itself,  it  may  be  added,  that  we  know,  from  Swift's  correspond- 
enoe,  that  he  met  with  Walpole  only  twice,-— once  by  iuYitation 
to  dinner^  and  once  at  an  audience  upon  the  public  business  of 
Ireland,  when  he  was  introduced,  by  Lord  Peterborow.  A 
more  modest  edition  of  the  legend  bears,  that  Swift  only  indi« 
Gated  his  wishes  to  the  minister  by  pointing  to  a  tree  which  was 
bearing  down  the  wall  against  which  it  leaned,  and  observed, 
that  he,  like  that  tree,  needed  support ;  an  attack  which  Wal- 
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haps,  also,  he  considered  Swift  as  prirately  cabal- 
ling with  Palteney  and  Bolingbroke,  perhaps  hay- 
ing found  the  road  to  the  prince's  good  graces^ 
through  the  interest  of  the  princess,  he  chose  to 
keep  no  measures  with  the  little  band  of  literarjr 
friends  who  had  attached  themselves  to  Mn 
Howard.  Swift  had  previously  intimated, .  tliat^ 
if  he  was  not  better  treated  by  the  minister  this 
year  than  the  last,  he  would  take  vengeance^;  and 
accordingly,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  pi^>er  to 
be  sent  to  the  Craftsman,  the  general  channel  for 
assault  upon  Walpole.*     In  this  epistle,  which 

pole  parried^  hj  answering,  ^^  Then  why,  Doctor,  did  jon  at« 
tach  yourself  to  a  falling  wall  ?"  A  third  statement  transfers 
the  simile  of  the  tree,  with  some  yariatlon,  to  Walpole.  Swift 
is  said  bluntly  to  have  asked  Sir  Robert  to  remoTe  him,  for 
God's  sake,  from  that  wretched  country  of  Ireland,  and  tlis 
minister  replied  by  pointiug  to  a  fruit-tree,  which,  he  said^ 
was  ruined  by  being  transplanted  from  a  hungry  soil  to  a  ricli- 
er  one.  Both  these  last  stories  would  imply  a  wbh,  on  tfco 
part  of  Walpole,  to  refuse  Swift's  request  with  irony  and  sar- 
casm, which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  opening  whic& 
he  lield  out  to  Pope.  It  must  be  added,  that  Mr  Coze,  thoogi 
abundantly  serere  upon  Swift,  in  general,  makes  no  mention  of 
any  sach  disgraceful  transactions  as  are  charged  upon  him  by 
these  stories.  See  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Among 
iome  miscellaneous  jottings  on  a  loose  paper  in  Swift's  hand- 
writing, found  among  Dr  Lyons'  papers,  occurs  the  following^ 
^<  Sir  Robert  Walpole  defended  the  scheme  of  Wood  to  the 
Dean  before  he  asked  him  his  thoughts  about  it.'' 
•  <«  A  Letter  to  the  Writer  of  the  Occasional  Paper.''   Vol. 
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was  never  finished,  he  touches  upon  '^  the  griev- 
ous mistake,  in  a  great  minister,  to  neglect  or  de- 
spise, much  more  to  irritate  men  of  genius  and 
learning,"  which  was  probably  his  own  immediate 
cause  of  resentment;    About  this  time,  too,.  Swift 
is  supposed  to  have  supplied  Gay  with  the  two 
celebrated  songs,  after  ingrafted  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  beginning,  "  Through  all  the  employ- 
ments of  life,''  and,  <^  Since  laws  were  made  for 
every  degree."     Warton  has  assigned  both  to 
Pope,  but  the  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
Mr  Deane  Swift  and  Mrs  Whiteway,  who  uni- 
formly declared  they  were  written  by  the  Dean.* 
After  a  summer  spent  among  the  friends  of  his 
best  days.  Swift  began  to  resume  his  intention  of 


X.  p.  399.  In  a  letter  from  Bolingbroke  to  Swift,  dated  IStli 
May  1727,  he  giTes  some  hints  for  this  epistle,  which  the  aii*i 
thor  seems  to  haye  adopted.  See  Vol.  XVIL  p.  141,  and  com- 
pare what  is  there  suggested  with  the  *^  Letter,'^  Vol*  X.  p.  332 

and  333. 

*  Swift  neyer  saw  the  Beggar's  Opera  in  a  complete  staf^ 

until  it  was  printed  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  contributed 

no  songs.    He  is  generally  supposed  to  haye  given  the  hint  of 

the  subject,  by  suggesting  to  Gay  to  write  a  Newgate  pastoral. 

While  these  three  wits,  indeed,  held  their  meetings  at  Twicken^ 

liami  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  to  each  indiyidnal  his  share 

in  a  labour  which  they  were  all  willing  to  further.  Mrs  Whit^ 

-way  said  the  Dean  also  suggested  the  Trifia,  which  is  rendered 

very  probable,  since  his  habits  of  walking,  and  his  Verses  on 

the  City-Shower,  shewed  him  to  be  master  both  of  the  subject 

and  awnen 
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passing  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate,  as  it 
supposed  the  air  of  the  south  of  France  migh  I 
mitigate   the  distressing  symptoms   of   his    re* 
curring  disorder.     The  king's  death,    and*  the 
probable  dismissal  of  Walpole  from  office,  inter* 
rupted  his  purpose,  and  lighted  up,  for  the  laft 
time,  those  hopes  of  comfort  at  least,  if  not  of  am- 
bition, which  depended  on  his  being  settled  in 
England.     A  change  of  ministry  was  general!/ 
expected.     Swift,  accustomed  to  disappointment^ 
was  less  sanguine  than  others,  and  hesitated  whe- 
ther he  should  suspend  his  journey  to  the  Conti« 
nent.     Bolingbroke  urged  him  to  remain,  and  ex* 
pressed  his  belief,  that  the  opportunity  of  quit« 
ting  England  for  Ireland  was  fairly  before  him. 
He  remained,  accordingly,  kissed  the  hands  of 
their  Majesties  on  their  accession,  and  was  re« 
ceived  by  the  Queen  with  her  usual  marks  of  fa« 
vour.     But  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  through  the  inte- 
rest of  Queen  Caroline,  triumphed  over  all  his  ri- 
vals, and  on  the  24th  June  was  reinstated  in  the 
employments  and  confidence  which  he  enjoyed 
under  the  former  monarch.     Still,  however,  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  secret  influence  of  Mrs  Howard 
might  serve  her  friends.  Swift  wrote  to  her  request* 
ing  her  advice  concerning  his  intention  of  going 
abroad,  and  conjuring  her  to  answer  him  with  sin- 
cerity.    Mrs'  Howard  replied,  exhorting  him  not 
to  leave  England,  as  it  would  have  an  appearance 
bf  disaffection ;  and  other  friends  seemed  to  baT« 


^authority  from  her  to  hint,  that  his  favourite  ob- 
ject of  an  exchange  into  England  might  yet  be 
practicable.  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  interest,  and 
probably  that  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  in  secret  op- 
posed all  who  sought  favours  at  court  through  the 
mediation  of  Mrs  Howard,  rendered  vain  the  ex- 
pectations which  were  thus  excited.  Mrs  How- 
ard afterwards  vindicated  herself,  by  stating,  that 
if  success  did  not  justify  her  advice,  she  had  at 
least  given  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed, so  that  Swift,  having  opportunity  of  judg-» 
ing  for  himself  of  its  solidity,  was  the  dupe  of 
his  own  judgment^  not  of  her  falsehood.  But 
the  Dean  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  dignity 
had  suffered  in  thus  lingering  around  the  court, 
^waiting  for  a  favour  which  his  enemies  had  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  withholding.  His  resentment 
rankled  within  him,  and  extended  itself  not  only 
to  Walpole  and  the  Queen,  but  to  Mrs  Howard, 
who  seems  in  reality  to  have  wanted  the  power, 
not  the  inclination  to  serve  him.  * 

During  this  anxious  interval.  Swift  was  afflicted 


*  The  Earl  of  Oxford  relates,  in  hia  Reminiscences,  that  as 
a  test  of  the  degree  of  inflaence  which  Mrs  Howard  actually  pos- 
sessed^ she  was  persuaded  by  Chesterfield  to  ask  of  'the  new 
monarch  an  earl's  coronet  for  Lord  Bathurst.  She  did  so— 
the  Queen  interposed  her  yeto— and  Swift  returned  to  Ireland 
conTinced  that  Mrs  Howard  had  no  efficient  interest  yviib  tb[e 
monarch. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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with  a  severe  paroxysm  of  his  disorder,  and  » 
bout  the  same  time  received  news  from  Ireland^ 
that  Stella  was  once  more  reduced  to  extremity. 
The  agouy  with  which  these  tidings  affected  bim,. 
induced  him  suddenly  to  leave  Twickenham* 
where  he  was  then  residing,  and  shut  himself  ap 
in  lodgings  in  London,  miserably  afflicted  both  in 
body  and  mind.  ^  He  wrote  to  Sheridan  and 
Worrall  in  the  bitterest  sorrow,  anticipating  the 
dissolution  of  '*  that  person  for  whose  sake  only 
life  was  worth  preserving."  Yet  with  stubborn 
adherence  to  his  determination  of  concealing  their 
uiyon,  he  conjures  Worrall  so  to  arrange,  that  her 
decease  might  not  take  place  at  Uie  Deanery, 
which  Mrs  Johnson  and  Mrs  Dingley  always  oc- 
cupied in  his  absence.  He  had  enemies,  he  said, 
who  would  interpret  such  an  event  injuriously  to 
his  character.    When  his  health  was  a  little  re- 


*  Dr  Johnson  has  given  this  circumstance  a  maleTolent  turn : 
'^  He  left  the  house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, finding  that  two  sick  friends  cannot  live  together,  and 
did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found  himself  at  Chester."  Smk' 
ing,  as  he  himself  declares,  under  weakness,  age,  and  wounded 
affection.  Swift  might  have  claimed  some  exemption  from  cere- 
mony. But  Pope  saw  Swift  at  his  lodgings  in  London,  at  be 
himself  writes  to  Sheridan,  more  than  once  at  least ;  and  when 
the  Dean  left  England,  he  took  leave  t>f  Pope  in  a  kind  letter^ 
not  written  from  Chester,  but  left  for  him  at  Gay's  lodgingp, 
over  which  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed  <!  wept  like  a  giri." 
VoL  XVII.  p,  176, 179. 
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stored,  he  departed  for  Ireland.  He  took  by  let« 
ter  a  civil  leave  of  Mrs  Howard,  and  transmitted 
his  duty  to  the  Queen.  To  Pope  he  wrote  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms.  ^^  If  it  pleases  God/' 
he  says,  ^'  to  restore  me  to  my  health,  I  shall 
readily  make  a  third  journey ;  if  not,  we  must  part 
as  all  human  creatures  have  parted.'^  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  decree  of  Heaven,  for  these  illustri- 
ous friends  met  no  more.  The  Dean  left  the  coun- 
try so  dearly  beloved  by  him,  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  beginning  of  October  1727. 

When  Swift  arrived  in  Ireland,  Stella  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  For  six  months  she  had  been 
only  supported  by  constant  medical  attendance  and 
support.  In  this  languishing  state,  she  had  a  re- 
markable conversation  with  Swift,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  declaring  their  marriage,  which  has  been 
interpreted  in  a  manner  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  the  latter^  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  most  sullen  cruelty  towards  the  friend  whose 
decay  cost  him  such  daily  agony,  and  for  whose 
spiritual  consolation  he  composed  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  devotional  exercises.  I  give  it 
with  every  circumstance,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Theophiluij  Swift,  to  whom  it 
was  communicated  by  Mrs  Whiteway.  "  When 
Stella  was  in  her  last  weak  state,  and  one  day  had 
come  in  a  chair  to  the  Deanery,  she  was  with 
difficulty  brought  into  the  parlour.  The  Dean 
had  prepaired  some  mulled  wine,  and  kept  it  by 
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the  fire  for  her  refreshment.  After  tasting  it,'  she 
became  very  faint,  but  having  recovered  a  little  by 
degrees,  when  her  breath  (for  she  was  asthmatic,) 
was  allowed  her,  she  desired  to  lie  down.  She 
was  carried  up  stairs,  and  laid  on  a  bed  ;  the  Dean 
sitting  by  her,  held  her  hand,  and  addressed  her 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  She  drooped, 
however,  very  much.  Mrs  Whiteway  was  the 
only  third  person  present.  After  a  short  time, 
her  politeness  induced  her  to  withdraw  to  the  ad- 
joining room,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
air,  that  the  door  should  not  be  closed^ — ^it  was'  half 
shut :  the  rooms  were  close  adjoining.  Mrs  White-' 
way  had  too  much  honour  to  listen,  but  could  not 
H^:  avoid  observing,  that  the  Dean  and  Mrs  Johnson 
conversed  together  in  a  low  tone ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
was  too  weak  to  raise  her  voice.  Mrs  Whiteway 
paid  no  attention,  having  no  idle  curiosity,  but  at 
length  she  heard  the  Dean  say,  in  an  audible  voice, 
**  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it,>  it  shall  be  ownedf* 
to  which  Stella  answered  with  a  sigh,  "  //  is  too 
late.*'  Such  are,  upon  the  best  and  most  respeo- 
table  authority,  the  minute  particulars  of  this  re* 
markable  anecdote.  The  word  marrta^^  was  not 
mentioned,  but  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that  such 
was  the  secret  to  be  owned,  and  the  report  of  Mrs 
Whiteway  1  received  with  pleasure,  as  vindicat- 
ing the  Dean  from  the  charge  of  cold-blooded  and 
hard-hearted  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  Stella, 
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when  on  the  verge  of  existence.  ^    On  28th  Ja- 
nuary l797-^f  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  Mrs 


*  Mr  Sheridan  has  related  this  anecdote  in  the  following 
tenns : 

"  A  short  time  before  her  death,  a  scene  passed  between  the 
Dean  and  her,  an  account  of  which  I  had  from  my  father,  and 
which  I  shall  relate  with  reluctance,  as  it  seems  to  bear  more 
lard  on  Swift's  humanity  than  any  other  part  of  his  conduct  in 
life.  As  she  found  her  final  dissolution  approach,  a  fbw  days 
before  it  happened,  in  tl^e  presence  of  Or  Sheridan,  she  addres* 
sed  Swift  in  the  most  earnest  and  p^thetfc  terms  to  grant  her  dy* 
ing  request ;  ^^  That,  as  the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  passed 
between  them,  though  for  sundry  considerations  they  had  not 
cohabited  in  that  state,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
alander  io  be  busy  with  her  fame  after  death,  she  afljun^  l^im 
by  their  friendship  to  let  her  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  at 
least,  though  she  had  not  lived,  his  acknowledged  wife.'* 

^^  Swift  made  no  reply,  but,  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  silent- 
ly  out  of  the  room,  nor  ever  saw  her  afterward  during  the  few 
days  she  lived.  This  behaviour  threw  Mrs  Johnson  into  un- 
speakable agonies,  and  for  a  time  she  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
80  cruel  a  disappointment.  But  soon  after,  roused  by  indig« 
nation,  she  inveighed  against  his  cruelty  in  the  bitterest  terms  ; 
and,  sending  for  a  lawyer,  made  her  will,  bequeathing  her  for« 
tone  by  her  own  name  to  charitable  uses.  This  was  done  in 
the  presence  of  Dr  Sheridan,  whom  she  appointed  one  of  her 
executors.*' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  here  an  anecdote  told  upon 
apparently  good  authority.  But  Mr  Theophilus  Swift's  au« 
thorny  scenes  still  preferable.  It  was  derived  from  Mrs  White- 
way,  after  he  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  and  Mr  Sheridan 
was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death;  and  although  neither 
father  nor  son  were  capable  of  voluntarily  propagating  a  false- 
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Johnson  closed  her  weary  pilgrimage,  and  passed 
to  that  land,  where  they  neither  marry  nor  met 
given  in  marriage. 

Swift  was  now  in  a  manner  alone  in  the  world, 
afflicted  by  many  of  those  varied  calamities, 
with  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  author  of 
our  being  weans  us  gradually  from  our  fondness 
of  life,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  end  of  it. 
Disease  and  decay  of  nature, — ^the  death  of  many 
friends,  and  the  estrangement  or  ingratitude  of 
more, — a  want  of  i^elish  for  earthly  enjoyments, 
with  a  general  dislike  for  person^  and  thingsj 
daily  increasing  upon  him, — ^passions  too  readily 
irritable,  and  the  keen  sensation  of  remorse,  after 
having  extravagantly  indulged  them ; — all  these 
evils  combined  to  darken  his  future  prospect;  and 
.  -  ,  — .^— ^— 

hood  to  the  Dean's  prejudice,  yet  it  seems  more  iikelj  that 
a  boy  might  have  mistaken  what  his  father  sud  to  him  on 
such  a  subject,  than  that  Mr  Swift  should  have  mismito* 
stood  a  story  told  to  him  repeatedly  and  minntely  by  Mn 
Whiteway,  after  he  had  come  to  man^  estate.  In  facty  the 
hardness  of  heart  imputed  to  Swift,  by  the  earlier  edition  of  the 
Btory,  is  not  only  totally  inconsistent  with  an  affection  agonii- 
ed  by  the  Tiew  of  its  dying  object,  but  with  ercry  circumstanoa 
Vanessa  was  dead, — Stella  was  dying, — the  Dean  could  no  k>nfer 
fear  that  the  society  or  claims  of  a  wife  should  be  forced  ipoA 
him,— the  scene  was  closed,  and  every  reason  for  mystery  at  «^ 
end.  The  relations  may  indeed  be  reconciled,  by  sappoaiag 
that  of  Mrs  Whiteway  subsequent  to  the  scene  detailed  by  6h»f 
ridan.  The  Dean  may  at  length  haye  relented,  yet  Sheridaa  i»- 
mained  Ignorant  of  it  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  ha?B  reedted  (ke 
anecdote  as  giyen  in  the  text 
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the  gleams  of  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  which 
yet  occasionally  gilded  his  way,  grew  fewer  and 
more  languid  as  his  path  tended  downwards,  un- 
til he  reached  the  sad  point,  beyond  which  all 
was  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion.  There 
remained  to  him,  indeed,  the  applause  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  society  of  many  sincere  and  respectful 
friends,  in  the  land  of  which  he  was  now  unwil- 
lingly an  inhabitant  for  life.  But  the  former  could 
give  no  balm  for  domestic  affliction,  and  most  of  the 
latter  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  submit  to 
his  humour,  and  endure  practical  and  personal 
jests,  that  either  he  was  nettled  by  their  resent- 
ment when  he  pus|^ed  their  patience  beyond  en- 
durance, or  while  humoured  to  the  very  extremity 
of  caprice,  became  sensible,  that  excess  of  famili- 
arity was  followed  by  contempt,  its  usual  conse- 
quence.*    He  was  banished  in  short  from  Pope, 

*  The  Dean  was  fond  of  pranks,  which  bordered  on  childish 
sports.     It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  he  sometimes,  by  way 
of  eiercise,  used  to  chace  the  Grattans,  and  other  accommo- 
dating friends,  through  the  large  apartments  of  the  Deanery, 
and  up  and  down  stairs,  driTing  them  like  horses,  with  his 
tfhip  in  his  hand,  till  he  had  accomplished  his  usnal  quantity 
of  eiercise.     I  have  heard  there  was  an  old  gentleman,  a  Scot, 
or  of  Scottish  extraction,  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whom 
he  used  to  te^e  with  some  story  of  the  dirt  and  poverty  of  his 
conntry,  till  the  old  man,  between  jest  and  earnest,  started  up 
with  his  cane  uplifted,  when  Swift,  in  great  seeming  terror,  would 
run  away  to  hide  himself.  His  practical  jokes  he  sometimes  push- 
ed beyond  even  the  patience  of  the  good-natured  Sheridao^  and 
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Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  and  his  original  coni# 
peers,  with  whom  he  measured  mind  against 
mind,  learned  to  respect  himself  in  respectfaig 
them,  and  felt  no  other  superiority  than  might 
arise  from  a  momentary  advantage  in  argument. 

Ambition  is  often  smothered  when  deprived 
of  hope,  but  its  restless  ghost  seldom  fails  to 
haunt  those  whom  it  has  called  vassals,  and  to 
excite  them  to  animosity  or  vengeance,  even 
after  hope  is  no  more.  Swift,  accordingly,  at 
ter  the  death  of  Stella,  seems  first  to.  have  been 
roused  by  the  sense  of  Walpole's  enmity^  It 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  conduct  of  Queen 
Caroline  and  the  minister  tqwards  Gay.  The 
promise  of  her  Majesty's  patronage  could  not 
decently  be  withdrawn  from  the  poet,  but,  as  if  to 
mark  her  altered  opinion,  and  even  contempt,  he 
was  named  gentleman  usher  to  the  Princess  l/Mr 
isa,  then  an  infant.     Gay,  with  proper  spirit,  re- 


then  was  aDgiyat  him  for  not  enduring  what  no  man  onghtto 
liaye  wished  a  friend  to  brook.  The  Dean's  answer,  for  in. 
stance,  to  Sheridan's  rhimes  on  Balljspelling,  was  so  coarse 
and  Tolgar,  (printed  too,  and  published)  that  Sheridan  consi. 
dered  it  as  an  affront  on  himself,  and  the  lady  he  ha^  accompa- 
nied  to  that  watering-place,  Vol.  XV.  p.  12^  Yet  the  Dean, 
in  his  character  of  the  second  Solomon,  resents  his  very  natural 
and  just  indignation,  as  an  act  of  high  treason  against  his  au- 
thority, or,  as  he  stiles  it,  "  against  all  the  rules  of  reason, 
taste,  good-nature,  judgment^  gratitude^  or  common  manners.'* 
Vpl.  IX.  p.  519.     '  ' 
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fused  the  appointment^  and,  in  the  Beggars  Opera, 
took  a  most  ample  satisfaction  upon  King,  Queen, 
and  ministers.  This  marked  affront  to  his  friend 
opened  Swift's  eyes,  if  he  yet  hoped  any  thing, 
either  from  the  Queen's  favour,  or  the  influence 
of  Mrs  Howard.  Although  a  friend  to  the  pror 
testant  succession,  he  had  never  regarded  with 
much  cordiality  the  family  on  which  the  crown 
was  settled ;  and  when  there  was  a  report  that 
George  I.  intended  to  publish,  or  sue  out  a  di- 
vorce against  his  unfortunate  consort,  and  declare 
a  marriage  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  married  with  the  left  hand,-^the 
Dean  made  the  perplexity  of  the  ministers  the 
subject  of  the  bitterest  epigram  which  his  own  or 
any  other  pen  ever  traced.*  The  attentions  of 
Caroline,  when  Princess,  had  suspended  a  disr 
like,  which  now  returned  with  double  bitterness. 
One  of  his  modes  of  mortifying  the  royal  family 
was,  to  cause  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Patrick's,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  reflecting  bitterly  upon  his 
descendants,  who  had  declined  being  at  this  ex* 
pence.  The  parties  whom  this  inscription  imme- 
diately affected,  were  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse  and 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  but  it  also  touched  upon  the  en- 


*  It  was  foand  among  Swift's  papers,  with  this  characterisr 
tic  jotting  on  the  back.  ^^  A  wicked  treasonable  libeL—- 1  wb^ 
I  \j^w  the  authori  that  I  might  hang  him." 
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Toy  of  the  King  of  Prassia,  who,  having  married  a 

grandidaughter  of  Schomberg,   made  a  formal 

complaint  to  George  I.    The  King  expressid 

himself  much  displeased,  and  said  publicly  in  the 

drawing-room,  *^  that  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's 

had  pnt  up  that  monument  out  of  malice,  to  mdke  a 

quarrel  betwixt  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Pros-* 

sia/*    Thus,  an  irreconcilable  breach  took  place 

» 

between  Swift  and  the  court,  as  well  as  the  OKttti^ 
sters.  On  Walpole,  Swift  made  war  both  in  terser 
and  prose,  nor  did  he  spare  even  royalty  itself^  fat 
the  **  Directions  for  making  a  Birth-day  Song  *'  arCl 
most  bitter  upon  the  .whole  family,  especially  oil 
Queen  Caroline.^ 

While  thus  venting  his  resentment  against  thd 
court.  Swift  continued  to  apply  himself  with  great 
vigour  to  the  national  interests  of  Ireland,  aU 
though  so  much  dreaded  and  disliked  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  even  his  friend  Carteret  declined 
to  admit  him  to  any  situation  which  could  give 
him  an  official  right  of  interference.^     But  th^ 


•  Vol.  XV.  p.  411. 

+  He  nerer  conld  prevail  upon  Lord  Carteret  to  nominatB 
him  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Linen  Manufactory,  or  eTcn  a 
justice  of  peace.  His  lordship  always  replied,  <^  I  am  snrey 
Mr  Dean,  yon  despise  those  feathers,  and  would  not  accept  of 
them.''  The  Dean  answered,  ^^  No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not,  as  I 
might  be  serrioeable  to  the  public  in  both  capacities ;  but,  as  I 
would  not  be  goyerned  by  your  Excellency,  nor  job  at  Of 


f 
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patriotism  of  Swift  was  not  to  be  damped  by  dis* 
couragement.  In  every  varied  form  he  endea- 
voured to  make  the  people  aware  of  their  rights 
and  interests,— ^the  rulers  of  the  impolicy,  as  well 
as  cruelty  of  their  oppressive  restrictions.  The 
**  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland;''  the  **  Story  of 
an  Injured  Lady  ;'^  the  Letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  concerning  the  Weavers ;  the  Answer 
to  Sir  John  Brown's  Memorial,  and  many  other 
Tracts,  contained  in  the  Seventh  Volume,  shew 
his  careful  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Ireland,  whether  political,  com* 
mercial,   or  agricultural.*     But  the  inimitable 

board,  or  suffer,  abuses  to  pass  there,  or  at  a  quartei'-sessioiis* 
assizes,  I  know  that  you  will  not  indulge  me  for  the  good  of 
tiiis  unhappy  nation :  but,  if  I  were  a  worthless  member  of 
'parliament,  or  a  bishop,  would  vote  for  the  court,  and  betray 
my  country,  then  you  would  readily  grant  my  request."  Lord 
Carteret  replied,  with  equal  freedom  and  politeness,  ^'  What 
you  say  is  literally  true,  and  therefore  you  must  excdse  tne»** 
The  Dean^  some  time  afterwards,  in  company  with  Dr  Bolton, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr  Synge,  bishop  of  Elphin,  and  other 
trustees  of  the  board,  asked  why  they  would  not  elect  him 
trustee.  The  archbishop  answered,  ^^  That  he  was  too  sharp 
a  razor,  and  would  cut  them  all."  To  which  the  Dean  made 
no  reply.     Swiftiana,  Vol.  IL  p.  317. 

*  His  most  trifling  bounties  were  qualified  with  a  Tiew  to 
the  interest  of  Ireland.  Giving  one  day  a  guinea  to  the  maid, 
servant  of  a  friend,  he  charged  her  to  buy  a  gown  of  Irish  stuff 
with  his  bounty.  Returning  afterwards  and  finding  her  in  the 
same  dress,  he  accused  her  of  neglecting  his  orders.    She  went 


^ 
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piece  of  irony  by  which  he  proposes  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  poor  by  converting  their  chil* 
dren  into  food  for  the  rich,  has  never  been  equal- 
ed  in  any  age  or  country.  The  grave^  formal, 
and  business-like  mode,  in  which  the  calculations 
are  given ;  the  projector's  protestation  of  abso- 
lute disinterest  in  the  success  of  his  plan;  the 
economy  with  which  he  proposes  the  middling 
class  should  use  this  new  species  of  food ;  and  the 
magnificence  which  he  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a 
well-grown  fat  yearling  child  roasted  whole,  for  a 
lord-mayor's  feast ;  the  stile  of  a  proj^ctor»  and 
the  terms  of  the  shambles,  so  coolly  and  yet  carer 
fully  preserved  from  beginning  to  end,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  humour 
in  our  language.  A  foreign  author  was  so  much 
imposed  upon  by  the  gravity  of  the  stile,  that  he 
quoted  it  as  an  instance  of  the  extreme  distress  or 
Ireland,  which  appeared  to  equal  that  of  Jerusalem 
in  its  last  siege,  since  ^  dignitary  of  the  church 
was  reduced  to  propose,  as  th^  only  mode  of  alle- 
viating the  general  misery ,  the  horrid  resource  of 
feeding  upon  the  children  of  the  poor. 

This  repeated  interference  of  Swift  seems  great* 


out  and  letariied  with  her  apron  filled  with  a  set  of  the  Dean's 
works.  ^^  This,"  she  said,  ^^  please  your  ReTer^nce,  is  the 
trish  stvff  I  have  bought,  and  better  was  never  manufactuied«y 
Swift,  as  may  b^  supposed^  was  highly  gratified. 
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^  e  annoyed  the  faction  by  which  Ireland 

^^^Mit^r  '^^  ruled,  nor  was  their  displeasure  always 
^^Aara^jt.  The  mayor  and  corporation  having  re- 
[^l^lved  to  present  the  Dean  with  the  freedom  of  the 
iiity  in  a  golden  box,  Joshua,  Lord  Allen,  although 
he  had  at  one  time  courted  the  Dean's  friend- 
ships chdse,  in  the  council  and  House  of  Peers, 
to  make  d  bitter  invective  against  Swift,  as  a  Tory, 
a  Jacobite,  and  a  libeller  of  the  government;  and 
Imblicly  upbraided  the  mayor  with  wasting  the 
iBoney  of  the  corporation  in  making  presents  to 
Mch  a  character.  The  Dean  heard  of  this  at- 
tack with  the  greater  indignation,  as,  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  invective  had  been  pronounced, 
Xiord  Allen  had  sent  a  common  friend  to  him  with 
renewed  protestations  of  regard.  The  mediator, 
finding  other  apologies  Hi  received,  at  length  said, 
touching  his  forehead,  **  You  know,  sir,  our  poor 
jRriend  is  a  little  disordered  here  at  times."  **  I 
knowj'*  answered  the  Dean,  with  great  gravity, 
^  that  he  is  a  madman  ;  and^  if  that  were  all,  no 
man  living  could  commiserate  his  condition  more 
than  myself:  but,  sir,  he  is  a  madman  possessed 
by  the  Devil.  I  renounce  him."  Accordingly, 
he  not  only  vindicated  himself  to  the  lord-mayor 
and  corporation  on  occasion  of  receiving  the  free- 
dom and  gold  box,  in  terms  the  most  peremptory,^ 

■  * 

-----  -  ■        .       ■        — - — — — 

*  Vol.  X.  p.  467. 
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but  also  published^  in  an  advertisement^*  a  contra* 
diction  of  Lord  Allen's  charge^  as  **  insolent,  fal«e, 
scandalous^  malicious,  and,  in  a  particular  d^ree^ 
perfidious."  Upon  the  same  occasion  he  cooi- 
posed  and  published  the  satire  entitled  Traulus^f 
the  first  part  of  which  is  a  dialogue  turning  ttpon 
the  melancholy  apology  proposed  for  Allen  bj 
their  common  friend,  Robert  Leslie.  And  on  se- 
veral  other  opportunities  the  unfortunate  peer  was 
distinguished  in  the  Dean's  satirical  productions^^ 
In  order  to  maintain  this  skirmishing  warfare, 
the  Dean  and  Sheridan,  in  17^8,  commenced  ^  pe- 
riodical paper  called  the  Intelligencer.  But  the 
circulation  being  small,  and  the  price  of  each 
number  only  a  halfpenny,  the  printer  could  not  af« 
ford  to  pay  any  young  man  of  talent  to  act  as  edi- 
tor, so  that  it  was  soon  dropped.  The  Dean  gives 
Pope  an  account  of  the  papers  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Intelligencer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  being  nine 
in  all..  §  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  some  part  at  least 
of  No.  II.,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  note^ 
containing  a  singular  account  of  an  affront  offered 
to  Swift  by  Colonel  Abel  Ram,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Gorey,  (called  Squire 
Wether  in  the  Intelligencer,)  whose  carriage  in* 


♦  Vol.  X.  p.  4.73.  f  Vol,  X.  p.  617. 

X  Vol.  X.  p.  482,  and  554. 
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tercepted  Swift  and  Sheridan  rudely,  as  they  were 
travelling  on  horseback.*  On  this  occasion.  Swift, 


*  ^^  The  Imtblligencek.  No.  II. 
'^  Occur  sore  Capro^  cornuferit  iUe^  caveiOm 
^  Mj  design,  in  writing  this  paper,  being  chiefly  to  expose 
8iich  barbariansi  who  think  themselves  exempt  from  those  laws  of 
liospitality,  which  have,  through  all  ages  and  countries,  been 
Obseried  by  the  best  and  most  distinguished  part  of  man* 
kind,  I  hppe  I  shall,  even  im  my  own  country,  find  persons 
foough  to  join  with  me  in  a  hearty  detestation  of  a  certain 
conn  try. squire,  at  the  relation  of  the  following  fact^  which  I 
shall  tell  without  the  least  aggravation  or  partiality. 

^^  Two .  clergymen,  of  some  distinction,  travelling  to  the 
i^untry  for  their  health,  happened  to  set  up  together  4n  a 
apum  village,*  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  certain  ani« 
mal,  dignified  with  a  brace  of  tit1es>  that  of  a  militia-colonel 
and  a  squire.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  standing  in  the  street^ 
And  observing  a  coachman  driving  his  coach  and  four  horses 
fariofisly  against  him,  turned  into  the  close  passage  between 
hh  inn  ai^d  the  sign* post ;  but  the  coachman,  instead  of  driving 
jthrough  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  was  the  usual  and  most 
commodious  wayi  turned  short,  and  drove  full  upon  the  gen* 
ilepian,  without  any  notice,  so  that  he  was  on  a  sudden  en-^ 
closed  between  the  fore-horses ;  and  if  his  friend  and  another 
gentleman,  who  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  had  not  sud* 
denly  cried  out  to  stop  the  coach,  he  must  have  unavoidably 
been  trodden  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  his  body  bruised  to 
death  by  the  wheels  running  over  him.  His  friend,  who  saw 
with  terror  what  had  like  to  have  befallen  him^  full  of  indigna- 
tion, repaired  immediately  to  the  aforesaid  squire  or  colone]| 
(to  whom  he  was  told  the  equipage  belonged,)  with  a  complaint 
against  his  coachman.    But  the  squire,  instead  of  expressing 

*  Gorey,  or  New  Borougb. 
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or  more  probably  his  companion^  is  said  to  faai^e 
made  this  impromptu : 

Hear  not  Britain,  how  Ireland's  pride  and  glory^ 
Was  batted  in  a  slongh  by  the  Ram  of  Gorey. 


any  concern,  or  offering  any  redresss,  sent  the  Doctor  tLinj 
with  the  following  answer :  Sir,  I  hare  a  great  regard  for  your 
cloth,  and  haT^  sent  my  coachman  to  ask  your  friend's  par. 
don,  for  one  df  your  serrants  this  moment  told  me  what  iiad 
happened. — But,  Sir,  said  the  Doctor,  do  you  think  thai  it 
Stffficient  ?  I  dare  Tcnture  to  affirm,  if  the  like  had  befallen  yod 
within  the  liberties*  of  my  friend,  and  you  were  brought  to 
the  same  danger  by  his  serrant,  he  would  not  only  ha^e  him 
punished,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  discharge  him  htt 
sertice.— Sir,  (said  the  Colonel,)  I  tell  you  again,  that  I  hate 
sent  ihy  coachman  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  I  think  that  ii 
enough,— which  he  spoke  with  some  sturdiness  i  and  well  he 
might,  for  he  had  two  cannons  at  his  badk.-— Good  God!  aid 
the  Doctor  to  himself,  (when  he  had  got  out  of  gdn*8hot,) 
what  a  Hottentot  have  1  been  talking  to!  who  so  little  Taliief 
the  life  of  a  gentleman,  and,  as  it  happened,  that  very  gentle- 
man  to  whom  the  nation  hath  in  a  particular  manner  been 
obliged.  Back  he  went,  full  of  resentment  for  the  slighting 
treatment  his  friend  met  with,  and  rery  candidly  reported  all 
that  passed ;  who  being  a  man  of  a  different  spirit  from  that 
wretched  colodel,  ordered  one  of  his  serrants  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

Sir, — iliy  master  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  do 
not  punish  and  turn  off  that  Tillain,  your  coachman,  he  will  think 
there  was  a  design  upon  his  life.  I  put  this  in  writing,  for  fear 
of  mistakes.  I  am  your  humble  sertant  to  command, 

A.  R.* 


*  The  Liberties  of  St  Sepulchre*!. 
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Amid  these  disputes,  Carteret,  with  the  skill  of 
a  thorough-bred  courtier,  trimmed  between  the 


^*  The  soperscriptioa  was,  ^  For  Squire  Wether,  or  some 
such  name.^ 

'^  This  letter  was  deli^red,  and  away  went  the  traycllen* 
They  had  not  rode  far,  before  they  fell  into  the  company  of  a 
gentleman,  a  degree  aboTe  the  common  level,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  a  man  of  candour  and  integrity,  which  encouraged  them 
to  recount  what  had  happened.  He  said  in  answer,  that  they 
Ind  a  narrow  escape ;  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  the  whole  town 
did  not  fall  upon  them  at  oncCf  and  worry  them :  for  the  people 
there  had  little  or  no  devotion  besides  what  was  engaged  to  the 
squire,  as  an  effect  of  the  terrors  they  lay  under  from  their  land. 
lord,  who  rode  them  all  down  as  poor  as  his  fox-hunters.  After 
this  he  took  occasion,  with  great  modesty  and  decency,  to  draw 
bis  character,  which  was  to  the  following  purpose:  That  the 
squire  had  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  lived  in  a  long 
white  barn,  where  no  man  living  was  one  farthing  the  better  for 
him.  That  his  piety  consisted  in  six  psalms  every  day  after 
dinner,  without  one  drop  of  wine.  That  he  had  once  reduced 
a  certain  Reverend  Dean,  plumper  than  any  two  of  his  bre« 
thren,  to  be  as  slender  about  the  waist  as  a  weazle,  by  a  fort- 
night's scouring  of  bad  ale,  tp  which  the  Dean  was  not  accns* 
tomed.  That  his  hospitality  was  within  the  enclosure  of  a 
lampart,  with  a  drawbridjge.  That  if  any  gentleman  was 
admitted  by  chance,  his  entertainment  was  lean  salt  beef,  sour 
beer,  and  muddy  ale.  That  his  charity  was  as  much  upon  the 
catch  as  a  pick-pocket ;  for  his  method  was  to  bring  others  to 
erect  charity-schools,  by  promising  his  assistance,  and  so 
leaving  them  in  the  lurch. 

^^  That,  without  the  least  tincture  of  learning,  he  was  a  great 
pretender  to  oratory  and  poetry,  and  eminently  bad  at 
both ;  which  (I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  the  digression,)  brings 
to  my  memory  a  character  given  by  Julius  Capitolinus  of  the 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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danger  of  offending  the  English  ministry,  or  ra- 
ther  of  furnishing  them  with  an  apology  for  dis- 


Emperor  Veros.  Melior  quidem  orator  faisse  dicitar,  'qiian 
poete;  imo  (ot  yerias  dicam.)  pejor  poeta  qaam  rhetor:  m. 
He  was  a  better  orator  thaa  poet ;  but,  to  speak  the  thing  inoie 
propeily,  he  was  a  viler  poet  thaa  an  orator.  Bat  to  ghe 
you  a  specimen  of  his  genius,  I  shall  repeat  an  epigram  of  lii 
own  composition,  (and  I  am  very  sure  it  is  every  line  his  owa, 
without  any  help,)  which  is  drawn  by  a  sign-dauber  on  'die 
cross-board  of  a  ferry-boat,  in  characters  thut  haVe  tiifljaio 
stood  the  fury  of  all  weathers. 

All  yoa  that  are 
To  Andrew  Heir, 
And  you  that  liim  attend, 
3hBll  ferryrd  he, 

Q*er  Canick  free, 

For  Blank's  the  Boatmatfs  Friend. 

*'  The  behaviour  of  this  squire  being  of  the  most  sa^V  kW, 
I  think  myself  obliged,  out  of  the  tender  regard,  which  I  betr^io 
all  strangers  and  travellers^  to  animadvert  upo9  him  in  atipeoQe 
a  manner  as  the  occasion  will  allow  ;  and,  therefore,  I  shuU  irst 
lay  down  a  few  postulatums.  That  every  travelling  gentlemia 
is  presumed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  govj^rniog 
mayor,  sovereign,  portriflf,  or  squire  of  the .  town  or  ^[iljin 
which  he  happens  to  make  his  stage ;  thfit  the  laws  of  ha- 

* 

manity,  hospitality,  and  civility,  oblige  him,  if  there  bp  bo 
accommodation  in  the  public-houses  fit  for  a.  person  of  distiic- 
tion,  to  invite  him  to  his  own,  or  supply  the. deficienci^.  as 
well  as  he  can  ;  that  if  any  insult  or  injury  be  ofii^red^  fif^ 
to  such  stranger  or  his  servants,  the  squire  is  obliged  to  justify, 
vindicate,  and  espouse  their  causes,  This  was  the  metho4  0^ 
served  among  the  civilized  people  of  the  old  Jewish  and  Hoi- 
then  world,  where  we  find  some  of  the  Patriarchs.  themiQlTtt 
condescending  to  wash  the  feet  of  such  travellem  as  they  csler* 


^laoing  bim^'and  that  of  breaking  oommunication 
rwith  Swifts  whose  indaence.as  iwelLas  his  ^tale^ts 


laa^^i— 1^— ■  ■  II  I    'Imp 


tiinfed.  '  And  so  sacred  wasrth«<Tegard  for  stnugen  amoBg  tiie 
lieathenfiy^  tbati^sy  dignified  tbeirsupremq  godrwith  the  title 
of.  J^ipiter  Hospitalis.     Nothing  was  thought  so  monstrous  as 
to  offer  any  violence  to  sojourners  among  theof ;  which  was  so 
religiously  observed,  'that  it  became' the  glory  bf  the  most  dls. 
'  tSnguished  heroes  id  destroy  ahd  eitirpate  srich  a»  were  remark- 
liable  loMtheir  loruelty  to*  stiungers.  » This  it  was> which  added 
..f«  muclK'gloryito  4he 'charactec  x>f  Theseus^  |or  the  puaishmewts 
he  inflicted  on-  Sisiphus,  Procrustes^  &c.    rit  wa$  ow^ing  like- 
wise to  a  generous  indignation^  that  Hercules  threw  Diomede 
(the   coloiiel  and  squire  of  that  age,)  to   be  devoured   by 
*  those  Irorses,'  which  hef  fed '%ith  the  flesh  of  poor  trarellers ; 
and  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  were  coach»horses  4oo.  '  I 
shall  make  no  farther  remark  upon  this,  nor  application,  but 
say  to  the  squire  that  it  is  very. happy  for  him  the  present 
age  has  not  one  Hercules  left,  or  a  week  would  not  pass  before 
*■  «]ie  -should  feel  the  weight  o^  that  hero'9  club^  lor  be  thrown,  by 
way  of  reprisal,  under  his  own  horses'  feet.     And  I  nay  far- 
ther add,  that,  in  this  whole  kingdom,  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  anbther  squire  could  not  be  found  who  would  be. 
ioLYe  himself  in  the  same  manner  •  to  the  same  person :    but 
.-  handreds,  who,-  on  the  contrary,  would  have. given  aU  the  sa- 
.   tisfaction,  that  gentlemen  of  justice,  humanity,  and  common 
benevolence  ought  to  do  upon  the  like  accident,  although  they 
had  never  seen  him  before.     I  confess  this  paper  contains  no- 
thiug  besides  a  dry  fact,  and  a  few  occasional  observations  upon 
it.     But  in  the  former,  I  told  my  readers  that  facts  would  be 
the  chief  part  of  the  entertainment  I  meant  to  give  them.     If 
what  I  have  said  may  have  any  effect  on  the  person  concerned, 
(to  whom  care  shall  be  taken  to  seiid  this  account,)  or  if  it 
helps  to  revive  the  old  spirit  of  hospitality  among  us,-— or,  at 
'least,  begets  a  detestation  of  the  like  inhuman  usage  in  others, 
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ivere  not  a  little  to  be  dreaded,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  Carteret's  object  to  preserve  and  strenglhea 
*  his  interest  among  the  adversaries  of  Walpole, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  done  with  security  and  decen* 
cy.  He  was  distinguished  by  a  readiness  of  wit, 
with  which  he  could  retort  and  parry  even  the 
attacks  of  Swift.  Of  this  we  have  already  seen 
a  very  classical  instance.  And  it  is  said  that, 
about  the  time  when  the  proclamation  was  abroad 
against  the  Drapier's  fourth  letter,  the  Dean  vi- 
sited the  castle,  and  having  waited  for  some  time 
without  seeing  the  lord  lieutenant,  wrote  upon 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  chamber  of  audience 
these  lines: 

My  very  good  lord,  'tis  a  yery  hard  task. 

For  a  man  to  wait  here,  who  has  nothing  to  ask» 

Under  which  Carteret  wrote  the  following  hap- 
py reply : 

My  rery  good  Dean,  there  are  few  who  come  here| 
But  haTe  something  to  ask,  or  something  to  fear. 

On  some  such  occasion,  when  Carteret  had  par- 
ried, with  his  usual  dexterity,  some  complaint  or 


one  part  of  my  design  is  answered.  However,  it  cannot  be 
unseasonable  to  expose  malice,  avarice,  brutality,  and  hypo* 
crisy,  wherever  we  find  it." 

I  find  this  story  of  Squire  Ram  alluded  to  by  Mr  Geofe- 

ghan,  a  correspondent  of  the  Dean,  who  makes  It  his  boaat,  Alt 

he  had  filled  the  offending  coachman  drunk,  and  thereby  occa* 

stoned  to  lose  both  his  place  and  character.— Vol.  XVII.  p. 

263. 
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request  of  Swift,  he  exclaimed,  *'  What,  in  God's 
name,  do  you  do  here  ?  Get  back  to  your  own 
country,  and  send  us  our  boobies  again  !*' 

They  appear  uniformly  to  have  understood  each 
other.  Carteret  took  no  offence  at  the  patriotic 
effusions  of  the  Dean,  however  vehement,  and 
Swift,  without  expecting  that  thorough  change 
of  measures  respecting  Ireland,  which  he  knew 
it  was  not  in  Carteret's  power  to  effect,  was  con- 
tented to  exert  his  influence  as  occasion  offered, 
to  prevail  on  the  lord-lieutenant  to  promote  either 
his  own  personal  friends,  or  persons  whom  he 
had  political  reasons  for  recommending.  The 
Dean  had  indeed  no  longer  those  high  ideas  of 
Carteret's  patriotism,  which  seem  to  have  dic- 
tated the  poem  entitled  ^^  The  Birth  of  Manly 
Virtue ;"  but,  down  to  the  period  of  his  leaving 
Ireland,  he  continued  to  retain  as  much  respect 
for  him,  as  was  consistent  with  his  consenting  to 
remain  the  involuntary  instrument  of  a  ministry 
whom  he  hated,  and  their  nominal  agent  in  mea- 
sores  which  he  secretly  disapproved.*   And  he  ac- 

*  <<  I  belieYe  my  lord  Carteret,  since  he  is  no  longer  lieate« 
nant,  may  not  wish  me  ill,  and  I  have  told  him  often  that  I  on- 
ly hated  him  as  lieutenant.  I  confess  he  had  a  genteeler  man* 
ner  of  binding  the  chains  of  this  kingdom  than  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  1  confess  at  the  same  time  that  he  had,  six  times, 
a  regard  to  my  recommendation,  by  preferring  so  many  of  my 
friends  in  the  church  ;  the  two  last  acts  of  his  favour  were  to 
add  to  the  dignities  of  Dr  Delaay  and  Mr  Stopford." 


kfio\H^dged  at  the  same  titn^  whh  ^rtuitiide^ 
the  lord-^liemenmt's  attention  to  his 
mendationsv  Carteret^i^  oomplaisatioe  on  sttctai< 
casions,  excited  the '  16ud^  complinnU  of  RioHard 
Tighe,  and  1  other  violent*  Whigs,  who>  Unowtiq|i 
by  what  a  precarious  tenure  the>  Ibrd4i0iit8*v' 
nam  held 'his  situation,  endtevoured  to  alarm- hiiir. 
by  an  outcry  that  his  favouns  were  chiefly  con»« 
ferred  upon  those  who  were  disafiboied^  to<  go»^ 
vernment;  on  which  occasion'  Swift^  w4th:  hifr 
usiial  ironical  gravity,  wrote  his  vii^dicalioa  o0 
Ibrd  Carteret  from  the  charge  of  fkvouttingv  noii» 
but  Tories,  High*churchmen  and  J^acobites^  ** 
in  which  he  ascribes  the  promotion  of  Sheridan, 
(so  speedily  checked),  and  that  of  Ddany,  to  tfao 
lieutenant's  pld-fashioned  taste  for  classical  litei»- 
t«ire,  which,  in  these  cases,  had  unfortunately  pre^ 
vailed  over  the  more  laudable  quality  of  party  seal* 
In  this  treatise  the  demerits  of  Lord  Allen  ami 
Tighe  are  exposed*,  as  having  been  most  active  in 
exciting  these  clamours  among  the  high-ftewnad> 
herents  of  the  ministry,  or,  as  Swift  entitles  then^ 
the  hopers,  pretenders,  expecteps,  and  pFofessors, 
whose  claim  it  was  to  engross  all  the  favours  ef 
government.  Besides  his  friendship  fop  the  lofd- 
lieutenant  himself,  the  Dean  was  upon  the  best 
terms  with   his    lady,  his  mother-in-law  Lady 


*  Vol.  X.  p.  475. 
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Worse!  ey,  and  his  whole  family,  as  appears  from 
his  '*  Apoloey,*'  addressedto  Lady  Carteret.* 

In  the  course  of  these  three  years^the  Dean  had 
some  other  hterary  encounters.   One  of  his  anta- 

<)i   ■;    ill    ^'1     .(     •>  •'•  ^  »i    .1'.;     r  :    •^•^  •  ;•,     *'''J 

eohists,  Jonathan  SmedLey,  dean  of  Clogher,  a 
man  of  indifferent  character,  a  trader  m  the  petty 
scandal  of  literature,  a  violent  Whig  withal,  had 
published  a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  all 
the  ribaldry  which  he  could,  compose  or  rake  to- 
gether against  Pope  and  Swift,  under  the  title 
of  GuLLivERiANA,  or  a  fourth  volume  to  their 
Miscellany.  This  presumption  not  only  pro- 
cured him  a  prominent  place  in  the  Dun- 
ciad,  but,  upon  His  coming;  to  Ireland  under 
the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  be- 
coming: l)ean  of  Clogher,  stained  him  the  farther 

R      ,  'f      If-:    •    I     .     .i:P.       •    r^  Pr   5;»T    ';  f    .'IV    .    •     •    ■ 

distinction  of  repeated  notice  in  the  Dean's  satires. 
It  was  not  unprovoked,  for  Smedley*s  "  much  ma- 
lice" was  "  mingled  with  a  tittle  wit,"  and,  like 
the  abuse  of  all  who  care  not  what  they  say,  his 
lampoons  sometimes  hit  the  mark,  t  But  what 
seems  to  have  provoked,  the  Dean  more  than  per- 


•  Vol.  XV.  p.  381. 

f  We  printed  a  tolerable  poem  of  Smedlej*8  oa  Swift's  in. 
italment ;  and  the  following,  though  a  malignant  caricature, 
bas  considerable  point  and  TiTacity,  as  well  as  a  distorted  re- 
semblance to  the  Dean's  chaiacter :— 
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sonal  libels,  to  which  he  was  in  general  insensible, 
was  that  Smedley  affected  to  court  Carteret's  fa* 
vour,  in  the  "  looser  rhime,"  with  which  "  t'other 
Jonathan,"  as  he  familiarly  termed  Swift,  used  to 
propitiate  Ormond  and  Oxford.  A  part  of  the 
Dean's  displeasure  eVen  fell  upon  Delany,  who 


THE  DEVIL'S  LAST  GAME, 

A   SATIRE. 

Said  Old  Nick  to  St  Bficfaael,  yoa  use  but  ill. 
To  rappress  aU  my  force  and  restrain  all  my  skill ; 
Let  me  loose  at  religion,  TH  shew  my  good  parts^ 
And  tiy  if  yonr  doctrine  can  balance  my  arts. 
Tis  a  match,  cried  the  angel,  and  drew  off  his  gnardu 
And  the  Devil  slipt  firom  him,  to  play  a  coat  card. 
The  first  help  he  songht  was  a  qualified  mind. 
That  had  compass  and  void  for  the  ose  he  desigifd. 
There  occarr*d  a  pert  nothing,  a  stick  of  chorch  timber, 
Who  had  stifibess  of  will,  bnt  his  morals  were  limber : 
To  whom  wit  serv'd  for  reason,  and  passion  for  seal ; 
Who  had  teeth  like  a  viper  and  tail  like  an  eel : 
Were  the  malice  of  hell  with  heavenly  grace, 
Of  homoor  endianting  and  easy  of  ftce ; 
His  tongue  flowed  with  honey,  his  eyes  flaah*d  delight ; 
He  despi8*d  what  was  vnY)ng  and  abus*d  what  was  right ; 
Had  a  knack  to  laugh  luckily;  never  thought  twice : 
And  with  coarseness  of  heart  had  a  taste  thai  vras  nice. 
Matare  form*d  him  malignant,  but  whetting  him  fast. 
He  was  edg*d  for  decay,  and  too  brittle  to  last 
He  would  quarrel  with  virtue  because  'twas  his  foe's. 
And  vras  hardly  a  friend  to  the  vice  which  he  chose : 
He  conld  love  nothing  grave,  nothing  pleasant  forbear : 
He  was  alvrays  in  jest,  but  was  most  so  in  pra3rer  I 
Lord  be  prais'd,  quoth  the  devil,  a  fig  for  all  grace  I 
So  he  breathM  a  new  brogue  o*er  the  bronze  of  his  face  -^ 
Lent  him  pride  above  hope,  and  conceit  above  spleen, 
Slipt  him  into  church  service,  and  calTd  him  a  Dean* 
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being  a  good  deal  about  the  person  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  by  no  means  so  indifferent  to  his 
own  interest  as  the  thoughtless  Sheridan,  endea- 
voured by  poetical  epistles,  fables,  &c.  occasion- 
ally to  awake  his  patron's  benevolence.  Swift, 
who  despised  what  he  called  the  trade  of  a 
"  sweetener,'*  unmoved  by  the  occasional  strokes 
of  flattery  to  himself,  interspersed  through  those 
pieces,  rebuked  Delany  with  considerable  asperi- 
ty for  his  assentation.  The  Doctor  had  given  far- 
ther offence,  by  attacking  the  Intelligencer,  to 
which  he  was  not  aware  that  Swift  was  a  contri- 
butor. This  produced  '*  Paddy's  character  of  the 
Intelligencer,"  in  which  the  assaults  of  Delany  on 
Sheridan,  are  compared  to  those  of  the  wasp  who 
pursued  the  eagle  even  to  the  bosom  of  Jupiter^ 
and  even  there, 

The  spiteful  insect  staog  the  God.   . 

But  from  the  address  to  Delany  on  the  libels  writ- 
ten against  him,  it  is  evident, that,  notwithstanding 
these  satirical  effusions,  he  retained  a  considerable 
place  in  the  Dean's  favour.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
influence  of  Delany,  which  indirectly,  or  perhaps 
directly,  occasioned  the  final  offence  taken  by 
Queen  Caroline  against  Swift.  To  understand 
this,  there  must  be  produced  on  the  stage  three 
characters  of  a  very  subordinate  and  dubious  de- 
scription. 


3^  M^m^% 

Tl^e.  ^ev^^nd  Thpwaf^  P»!l^'f}«[Jp»f,  ^as^  mj^T. 
^^^^}^ThimV-  tp  i;)^MS\yift's^ notice,  anij^  qI,.^ 

sow.irijnifitjr.  of,  t^jepts,  tbp?j^^,to|aJljr  diev^pjjLoJ 
Ijrippiple,  Ij^.  ipade  Ijjnjp^lf!  a^r.e^^We  l^.  j^ettpr  ^._ 
tentiofi^apd  aeryicj^^;  an<),  up^op.'  h|^^  ^.Pf;^S8jij^ 

ipj^4?')^<ms  to  l^fi  q1^  frijPhd  ^r^^T^  *)»?-n  t.0B^ 

^^l^M^  W^.a|?.p  ipAr;od»,ce^  him  tp,  Pop^  ^p^ 
V^g^oMf  »P.<?:  9ne  or.  two  ot^ei;  f^iei^^.  ^u^ 
%X  ^i?':®  '^9>?,  <*^^«?^*e^  ^y.  ^'P,  impqdiepce,  ^Qd 
^disg^i^  PfP^i^jr,  wl^icl^  pxpd.uced  frpmi  6flL- 
lingbro^e,  sind  evep,  fron^  Barber^  an  e^p^stij^ 
tion  to  Swift  on  the  too  great  readiness  wit;h  which 
he  granted  snch  recommendations.  *  Pilkington's 
wife  was  a  person  of  much,  the  same  d^cripti<Hi 
with  himself,  having  some  cleverness,  much  petu- 
lance, and  a  plentiful  lack  both  of  virtue  and  dis^ 
cretion.  From  her  husband  being  for  som^  time 
about  the  Dean's  person,  this  gossiping  dame  pick- 
ed up  some  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  habits,  and 
some  little  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  she 
afterwards  represented  as  having  all  taken  place 
in  her  own  presence,  with  the  addition  of  abun* 


.    >  •>•   «    I .  .  - 


•  See  Volame  XVIII.  p.  258. 


Aboyt'tbciS^m^tia^^  £m<lsd^  by  thf  n^comoieQr 
datipnrof  Dr  Pelany,  the.  Df;an,i|iterest€4^  hjmscilf , 
coQ^idembl)^  in, advancing  a  subscription  foTr  the« 
poeipiL  of ( Mrs  Bfu*b€)r>  t))^  wife  of  aiWPQUeorclfap^i 
iQi  Pal)liQ^  When  thi^.  perspUi wentto  Engla^  iff. 
173  If  to  get  hei}  work  printed^  Swif^  appeals  tp,lH^yje . 
reoommmdpdi  her  to  Dr  Arbuthnof^,  Qf^,^  I^y 
B^tty  Gf^rmf^in^,  Mrs^Csess^r^  Mr.  Barber  t^epfifir 
ter^  aod  others,  whom  b^  thought  Uff^lytpt^v^^i;. 
her  iDtef/9st<»  Bu^  an  eKtlaQr^3i^^y  qif cunisf^pe 
oocmrfed:  for  about  t}fi^tiip^  Q^e^i^i  C^rolinQ  i;^ 
ceiyed  three  letters,  with  tha  Deal's  sjgn^tur^^. 
bat  written  in  a  feigne4!  bandk  riecoin)?ie^ding  to^ 
her:,,  ia  very  haughty  ^nd  ynb^coming  tern^,  apt, 
inquiry  into  the  distresses,  of  Ireland,  a^  des<;end*. 


^  Ber  pretended-  intimacy  at  the  Oeanerj  was,  in  tlie  kigk- 
est  degree,  exaggerated,  for  she  was  neyer  eTcn  seen  there  by  Mrs 
Whiteway.  Yet,  in  some  way  or  other,  she  had  acquired-  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Dean's  habits.  For  example,  one 
of  her  anecdotes  is,  that  she  saw  Swift  cut  the  leaTCs  out  of  a 
kandsomety  bound  book  of  poems,  and  put  them  into  the  chim* 
Bey  grate,  saying,  he  would  give  them  what  they  wanted  great- 
ly—^re— and  that  she  was  cmplQyed  by  him  to  paste  into  the 
oo?er  the  letters  of  his  friends.  Now,  among  Dr  Lyons'  pa- 
pers, there  is  actually  the  folio  boards  of  a  book  which  has  suf- 
fered this  operation,  and,  in  the  inside,  a  list,  in  Swift's  hand, 
of  the  letters  which  had  been  pasted  in  to  supply  the  original 
^onteuts. 
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ing,  at  once,  from  a  warm  and  even  violent  expd^ 
sition  of  national  grievances,  to  the  case  of  Mm 
Barber,  who  is  extolled,  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner,  as  eminent  for  genius  and  merit,  an  ho* 
nour  to  her  country  and  to  her  sex  ;  the  best  fe- 
male poet  of  this  or  any  other  age,  honoured  or 
envied  by  every  man  of  genius  in  England.  Queen 
Caroline  was  extremely  incensed  at  the  tenor  of 
these  letters,  as  well  she  might,  nor  did  she  drop 
her  resentment,  although  Mrs  Howard  expressed 
her  conviction  that  they  were  a  forgery.  Swift,  on 
his  part,  wrote  to  Pope  and  to  Mrs  Howard,  dis- 
avowing the  letters  alluded  to,*  disclaiming  those 
extravagant  eulogies  which  were  heaped  on  Mrs 
Barber  with  so  little  modesty,  and  explaining, 
that  he  had  only  taken  an  interest  in  her  subscript 
tion,  meaning  to  assist  humble  and  indigent  merit. 
But,  in  this  exculpation,  he  resumed  all  his  former 


*  Dr  Johnson  says,  ^^  he  urged  the  improbability  of  the  ac« 
cnsation,  but  never  denied  it ;  he  shuffles  between  cowarlLce 
and  yeracity,  and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing."  It  Is  un« 
pleasant  to  observe  one  man  of  genius  pass  such  harsh  and 
undeserred  censures  on  another.  In  his  letter  to  Pope,  Swift 
allows  he  might  be  guilty  of  folly— ^^  But  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  write  to  the  Queen,  who  has  used  me  ill  without  any  cause, 
and  to  write  in  such  a  manner  as  the  letter  you  sent  me,  and  ia 
such  a  style,  and  to  have  so  much  zeal  for  one  almost  a  straa. 
ger,  and  to  make  such  a  description  of  a  woman  as  to  prefer 
her  before  all  n»nkind  3  and  to  instance  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
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causes  of  displeasure  against  the  Queen  and  Mrs 
Howard,  (now  Countess  of  Suffolk),  particularly 
his  being  advised  by  the  latter  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don after  the  death  of  George  I.  when  he  design- 
ed to  have  visited  the  Continent ;  nor  did  he  for- 
get the  unrequited  present  of  Irish  silk,  nor  her 
Majesty's  omitting  to  send  the  promised  medals. 
Lady  Suffolk  returned  a  good-humoured  answer^ 
and  Lady  Betty  Germaine  afterwards  undertook, 
with  great  spirit,  the  defence  of  her  friend.  But 
the  idea  of  her  insincerity  was  too  deeply  impres- 
sed upon  the  Dean's  mind  ;  all  future  correspond- 
ence was  dropped  between  them ;  and  the  breach 
became  irreconcilable  between  Swift  and  the 
Court. 

The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  who  could 
have  taken  it  upon  them  to  forge  letters  addressed 
to  the  Queen  by  such  a  person  ?    The  only  letter 

grieyances  of  Ireland,  that  her  Majesty  has  not  encouraged 
Mrs  Barber,  a  woollen-draper's  wife  declined  in  the  world,  be- 
cause she  has  a  knack  at  yersifying, — was  to  suppose,  or  fear, 
a  folly  so  transceildant,  that  no  man  could  be  guHty  of,  who 
was  not  fit  for  Bedlam.  You  know  the  letter  you  sent  en- 
closed is  not  my  hand  ;  and  why  I  should  disguise  my  hand, 
and  yet  sign  my  name,  should  seem  unaccountable."  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  41 3.  Can  this  be  fairly  termed  shuffling  ?  Surely  the  point, 
ing  out  the  utter  absurdity  of  an  accusation  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible mode  not  only  of  denying,  but  disproving  it  The  reader 
may  also  compare  the  terms  of  the  forged  letter  with  the  limited 
and  qualified  commendation  by  which  the  Dean  recommends  Mrs 
Barber  to  the  protection  of  Lord  Orrery.  Vol.  X  VIII.  p.  214. 


r^^^1anbe'whatbfer«to  that  of  the  Deany^any 

'Hidte  xhkn^^\ie^ otnt^g^ons  edflbrpHntents  «o<Mte 
iBarbiBr  confrtfpond  "With  his'  t&Site  or»  style,  \v4te, 

'  ^Veri*in  pVit^g  his  deafrefer  friends,  onaaHjr  ctm- 

Vfey^id  his 'etiW^y  'Undier'  a 'iila8k"of"iroBjr,  ^and 

""^hb^e  t^cf^was  tbo  [just  to  bestbw  suoh>  exftm- 

*  td^ht  '  dommettdettibhs  on '  verses  ivbich  sterie 
VtefeH  ittMiodrKy.     It^  is  therefore  ptohAle  Hhey 

•'Arere''fWgted  by**Mrs  Bafrber,  or  some  of  her 
•friytiflsj^ik^hifchis  theraore  Kkely,  as  scandabttn- 

'^iitid'^to'^her^^An  'intrigue  with  an  Irish  literary 
chiaHrwiter  bf-'sbWe  dii^tinction.     The  Prikingtmis, 

^^huibkhd  iiiid  wife,  "^iei-e  also  acquainted  witb  tike 
poetess,  and  either  of  them  were  capable," frtim 

'  taleiits^  laYid  disposition,  to  have  committed '  ^uch 
an  iUd^ttire,  and  ki^ew  enough  of  the  Deal's 

'^itile'to  execute  such  a  citamsy  imitation  as^  Ihat 
letter  ^exhibits.  '  Th^reM^'sroine  Teason-  to  think 
IVfrs  Barber  became  alarmed  at  th^'pfob'able'  con- 
sequence of  these  letters,  and  dreaded  the  tlueen's 
resentntf^t.    indeed,  the  vexation  which  Swift 

Vas  t6  ^perience  from  these  unworthy  Pilkiog- 

'  fons,  did  not  tehninate  here,  and  it  taay  be  w  welt 
to  conclude  the  subject  at  once. 

Swift  readily  abandoned  the  profits  of  his  pub- 
licatibns*  to  those  whom  he  meant  to  favour,  and^ 

'iii  his  regard  for  Mrs  Barber,  he  permitted- her 
tosell^  for  her  own  benefit,  the  '*  Verses  to  a« 
Lady,  who  desired  to  be  addressed  in  the  lieroic 
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Stjfe."  'Sfee  m'fe^^'d'tfiefo-fo  ffie'tJr^ss  thrSti^li 
ihe  m^iUtb  %( 'ttfe  ^^otoHdus'i^ilktngtf6h.    SdHie 

'ife^b^h  '^etiefialty'indiflfl^rMt  't'o  'Miit^,  seenls'^ 
^liave'lTelai^'tfritof -tHe'D^4h,  'atfd'caii^ht  WWe 

'^itkingt^Sn  beVray^H  ft'Atti  Mb^r  the  pririttr  Atfd 
^dtte  the  hboTt^eit^f ; '  ftrid  tb^y  '^ere  subjected 
'to  fl^^t^d  ^xathirfdilohs'bifbVe' ttr'e jirfvy-cAttttbil. 
;^tit  W  n^itfier  jud|eii*  it*'rteceskafy  to  W^ntitim 

in' re<;ollectihg'*any  ^ir6u\bk{a'A6^s 'whTch'clAVildf fjle 
'gfejtfActal  't'o  thSfn'sel^^S,  «iey  Vere ' cTrsdfer^gd 
'wAhout 'aiiy  puhi^ttneni.  '*  -frfdeed,  abfcolnffiig 
'lio'biir'm^eVn  id^ks  bf  libet8;We'seirch'¥h'e;t)dyii 
""in' vain  for  any  p'ais'age' ^6n' WlWch  sucH aiWar^e 
^'<^ouid'be"ground^d.  'thl  IvU'fOisMe'MtMmh 

not  now  appear  in  its  original  state,  tior' Bi^  iHfe 
"etiitor'ever  t^e'n  the  'first  ^*diti6n.  Swift's 'eyes 
''Were  now  'Opened  to  the  'lA'fjtnly  of  ^he' PHkiii^- 
^iferis,  which  he  ^^i'jir^^^dStMgiy  in  'a  Mter'fe 
"<i1s'oidYrie'{i'a,  At^^Vm^n'^Barber.  f  Fbr'MVs^Mt- 
'^r,  however,  he'  retaiin'^d  tfis  'regard,' ytidnt  lifer 

*  See  Motte's  accoi^nt  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the  DcaQ, 

^iiBt 'iuV  i? J^,  Voi/xvtn:  p. iiin. 

f  <^  I  confess  tiKa^  l)r' lieUny, '  the  inosf  cinin^ht  (Ire^lier 
we  have,  is  a  yery  unlucky  recommender,  for  he  forced  me  to 
countenance  Pilkington  ;  introSuced^him  to  meHEind  praised  the 
wit,  Tirtue/and  humour  of  him  and  his  wife,  whereas  he  proved 
the  falsest  r9gue,  and  she  the  most  profligate  whore  in' either 
kin^om."    VoU  XIX.  p.  309. 
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request,  so  late  as  1736,  bestowed  upon  her  the  ma- 
nuscript of  his  "  Essay  on  Polite  Conversation,**  a 
set ofdialogues  which  he  had  compiled  thirty  years 
before,  *  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  quaint 
and  tritical  smartnesses  which  good  spirits  and 
gaiety  of  temper  pass  off  in  certain  circles  for  wit 
and  brilliancy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  own- 
ed, that,  in  the  editor's  apprehension  at  least,  the 
Dean's  native  humour  has  predominated  over  his 
desire  to  ridicule  the  conversation  of  the  times^ 
for  those  who  frequent  society  must  often  have 
partaken  in  dialogues  much  more  tiresome  than 
those  of  Miss  Notable  and  Tom  Neverout.  The 
predominance  of  proverbs  in  these  dialogues,  must 
certainly  have  been  rather  owing  to  the  Dean's 
peculiar  humour,  than  to  any  custom  or  fashion 
of  the  time. 

The  occasional  poems  which  the  Dean  publish- 
ed about  this  time,  were  numerous  and  of  various 
kinds.  Some  were  satirical,  and  such  were  almost 
universally  given  to  the  public  anonymously 
by  means  of  the  hawkers.  Under  this  descrip- 
tion fall.the  various  political  poems  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  such  as  we  have  still  to  allude  to,  the 
attacks  upon  Lord  Allen  and  Tighe,  published  in 
the  Intelligencer,  or  in  single  sheets  or  broadsides^ 


*  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Essay  on  Conversatioii^ 
which  he  designed  for  publication  in  1710*    See  p*^113» 
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as  they  are  generally  termed,  which  were  conn 
signed  to  the  hawkers.  These  may  be  classed 
with  his  political  satires  in  prose,  since  the  Dean 
seldom  was  offended  to  the  extent  of  making  a 
public  assault  upon  his  adversary,  without  attack- 
ing him  at  once  with  both  weapons  of  prose  and 
verse. 

There  was  another  class  of  fugitive  pieces  in 
which  the  Dean  neglected  both  the  decency  due 
to  his  station  as  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman, 
and  his  credit  as  a  man  of  literature.  These  were 
poems  of  a  coarse  and  indelicate  character,  where 
his  imagination  dwelt  upon  filthy  and  disgusting 
subjects,  and  his  ready  talents  were  employed  to 
embody  its  impurities  in  humorous  and  familiar 
verse.  The  best  apology  for  this  unfortunate  per- 
version of  taste,  indulgence  of  caprice,  and  abuse 
of  talent,  is  the  habits  of  the  times  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  author.  In  the  former  respect,  we 
should  do  great  injustice  to  the  present  day,  by 
comparing  our  manners  with  those  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.  The  writings  even  of  the  most  es- 
teemed poets  of  that  period,  contain  passages 
which,  in  modern  times,  would  be  accounted  to 
deserve  the  pillory.  Nor  was  the  tone  of  conver- 
sation more  pure  than  that  of  composition;  for  the 
taint  of  Charles  ll.'s  reign  Continued  to  infect 
society  until  the  present  reign,  when,  if  not  more 
moral,  we  have  become  at  least  more  decent  than 

VOL.    I.  B   b 
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our  fathers:  * -and  although  Swift's  offences  of 
this  description  certainly  far  exceeded  those  of  con- 
temporary authors,  the  peculiarities  of  his  habits 
and  state  of  mind  are  also  to  be  received  in  exte- 
nuation of  his  grossness.  This  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity seems  nearly  allied  to  the  misanthropy 
which  was  a  precursor  of  his  mental  derange- 
ment ;  and  notwithstanding  the  talent  employed 
upon  those  coarse  subjects,  "  The  Ladies*  Dres- 
sing-Room," "  Cassinus  and  Peter,"  "  Cloe,"  and 
other  poems  of  that  class,  are  to  be  ranked  with 
the  description  of  the  Yahoos,  as  the  marks  of  an 
incipient  disorder  of  the  mind,  which  induced  the 
author  to  dwell  upon  degrading  and  disgusting  sub- 


*  There  is  distinct  oral  tradition  of  a  conyersation  Yakiiag 
passed  between  a  lady  of  high  rank  seated  in  a  box  in  tbe 
theatre,  and  Mr  Congreve  the  celebrated  dramatist,  who  wis 
placed  at  some  distance ;  which  is  so  little  fit  for  these  page8| 
that  a  rake  of  ordinary  outward  decency,  would  hardly  employ 
such  language  in  a  brothel.    Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  the  ordinary  novels  by  which  our  ancestors  wereamond, 
to  estimate  the  improTcment  of  public  delicacy.    The  £d^ 
was  acquainted  with  an  old  lady  of  family,  who  assured  hH 
that,  in  her  younger  days,  Mrs  Behn's  noTcls  were  as  carrcnr-. 
ly  upon  the  toilette  as  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth  at  preJ 
sent ;  and  described  with  some  humour  her  own  surprise,  when, 
the  book  falling  into  her  hands  after  a  long  interYal  of  years, 
and  when  its  contents  were  quite  forgotten,  she  found  it  alto, 
gether  impossible  to  endure,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  what  at 
fifteen  she,  like  all  the  fashionable  world  of  the  time,  had  per- 
used without  an  idea  of  impropriety* 
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jects,  from  which  all  men,  in  possession  of  health- 
ful taste  and  sound  faculties,  turn  with  abhorrence. 
If  it  be  true,  as  alleged  by  Delany,  that  this  pro- 
pensity only  distinguished  the  latter  years   of 
Swift's  life,  *  it  may  be  more  readily  accounted 
for  from  this  cause,  than  by  supposing  that  Swift 
acquired  from   Pope    a  habit   of  thinking   and 
writing,  in  which  he  far  exceeded  Pope   him- 
self.     It  may  be  lastly  remembered,  that  nei- 
ther in  this  or  other  cases,  (unless  when  he  had 
some  particular  point  in  view,)  did  the  Dean  write 
with  a  view  to  publication.     He  produced  and 
read  his  poems  to  the  little  circle  of  friends,  where 
he  presided  as  absolute  dictator,  where  all   ap- 
plauded the  manner,  and  none,   it  may   be  pre- 
sumed, ventured  to  criticize  the  subject.     Copies 
were  requested  and  frequently  granted.     If  re- 
fused, the  auditors  contrived  to  write  down  from 
memory  an  imperfect  version.      These,  in  the 
usual  course  of  things,  were  again  copied  repeat- 
edly, until  at  length  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
some  hackney  author  or  bookseller,  who,  for  pro- 


*  So  says  Delany,  and  adds,  that  he  had  heard  the  Dean  re- 
buke Stella  with  great  asperity  for  using  a  coarse  allosion  in 
society.  His  delicacy,  however,  must  have  been  only  occa- 
sional and  capricious,  for  the  Journal  furnishes  many  instances 
how  little  it  influenced  his  own  correspondence  with  females. 
As  to  Delany's  charge  against  Pope,  I  suspect  it  arose  from 
personal  pique  against  the  Bard  of  Twickenham* 
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fit,  or  to  affront  the  author,  or  with  both  view^^ 
gave  them  to  the  public*  Jt  would  seem 
that,  even  to  Pope  himself.  Swift  refused  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgement  of  his  having  written 
them,  t 

The  verses  of  society,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  French,  those  light  passages  of  humour  which 
were  written  merely  for  the  circle  in  which  Swift 
lived  at  the  time,  have  been  already  noticed.  Be- 
sides the  constant  war  of  jest  and  gibe  and  whim- 
sical eccentricity  which  was  kept  up  between  the 
Dean  and  Sheridan,  he  had  now  formed  an  intima- 
cy with  Sir  Arthur  Acheson  and  his  lady,  which 
gave  occasion  to  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
productions  of  this  kind.  At  their  seat  of  Gosford, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  he  spent  in  1728-9  almost 
a  whole  year  assisting  Sir  Arthur  in  his  agri- 
cultural improvements,  and  lecturing,  as  usual,  the 
lady  of  the  manor  upon  the  improvement  of  her 
health  by  walking,  and  her  mind  by  reading!;  and 


»  See  his  letter  to  Pope,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  399. 

+  It  is  supposed  the  following  postscriptof  a  letter  from  Pope, 
6th  January  1733-4,  refers  to  some  curiosity  which  Mrs  Martha 
Blount  had  expressed  on  the  subject  of  some  of  these  indelicate 
poems :  ^^  I  am  just  now  told,  a  very  curious  lady  intends  to 
write  to  you,  to  pump  you  about  some  poems  said  to  be  yonra. 
Pray  tell  her,  that  you  have  not  answered  me  on  the  same 
questions^  and  that  I  shall  take  it  as  a  thing  ncTer  to  be  for* 
given  from  you,  if  you  tell  another  what  yOu  hare  concealed 
from  me."    Vol.  XVIII.  p.  243. 
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lie  appears  to  have  found  a  docile  pupil  as  well  as 
an  obliging  hostess.  Sir  Arthur  himself  thought 
with  the  Dean  on  political  subjects,  was  a  good 
scholar  and  fond  of  the  classics,  which  predilec- 
tions formed  his  bond  of  union  with  Swift.  The 
circumstance  of  his  letting  a  ruinous  building 
called  Hamilton's  Bawn  to  the  Crown  for  a  bar- 
rack, not  only  occasioned  his  being  distinguished 
in  the  Apology  for  Lord  Carteret,  •  but  gave  rise 
to  one  of  the  Dean's  most  lively  pieces  of  fugitive 
humour,  t  The  company  also  whom  he  met  at 
Market-hill  was  agreeable  to  him.  Among  these 
were  distinguished  Robert  and  Henry  Leslie, 
sons  of  the  celebrated  nonjuror,  Dr  Leslie. 

The  younger  brother,  Henry  Leslie,  was  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  and  a  perfect  fine  gentleman.  He 
had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service,  but  lost  his  commission  upon  a 
regulation  being  adopted  against  the  employment 
of  Protestants.  He  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
town  of  Market-hill,  near  Sir  Arthur  Acheson's 
house,  and  Swift  appears  to  have  been  his  guest 


♦  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  495. 

i-  '^  The  grand  question  debated,  Whether  Hamilton's  Bawn 
should  be  turned  into  a  Barracks  or  MaluHouse  V  Swift  sent 
a  part  of  this  poem,  under  the  title  of  the  Barrack,  to  the  In- 
telligencer. Afterwards  many  copies  were  transcribed  from  one 
which  had  been  obtained  by  Lord  Carteret,  and  at  length  it 
found  its  way  to  the  public.  See  Vol.  XV.  p.  148,  and  Vok 
XVIII.  p.  73. 
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for  about  a  six  months,  in  1730,  the  year  following 
his  long  residence  in  Sir  Arthur  Acheson's  family. 
At  Market-hill  he  also  met  Captain  Creichton,  an 
aged  and  reduced  officer  of  dragoons,  whose  cam« 
paignshad  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  Scotch 
west-country  Whigs  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  To  relieve  this  old  gentleman's 
necessities.  Swift  compiled  his  tales  of  youthful 
adventure  into  a  distinct  narrative,  which  was  pub' 
lishcd  for  the  Captain's  benefit,  with  considerable 
success. 

His  residence  at  Market-hill  was  so  agreeable 
to  Swift,  that  at  one  time  he  seems  to  have 
thought  of  rendering  it  more  permanent,  by  taking 
a  lease  from  Sir  Arthur,  with  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  villa.  The  name  of  the  chosen  spot  was 
changed  from  Drumlack  to  Drapier's  Hill,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  deserve  the  intended  honour;  and 
Sir  Arthur,  or  some  friend  in  his  name,  published 
a  poem  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  addressed  to  the 
Dean,  and  exulting  in  the  future  fame  of  a  place 
on  which  he  had  resolved  to  fix  his  residence.  * 
If  we  are  to  interpret  literally  the  poetical  apolo- 
gy which  Swift  made  for  laying  aside  this  pro- 
ject, he  had  not  found  Sir  Arthur  uniformly  guid- 
ed by  his  opinion  in  the  management  of  his  es- 


*  These,  with  the  other  verses  composed  u(  Markct«IIill,  are 

printed  together  in  VoJumeXV*  p.  143. 
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tate,  and  had  discovered  that  the  knight^s  taste  in 
literature,  being  turned  toward  metaphysics,  was 
more  different  from  his  own  than  he  had  expect- 
ed. But  a  growing  reluctance  to  expend  money, 
and  the  distance  of  the  situation  from  Dublin,  a 
distance  rendered  incommodious  by  the  Dean's 
increasing  infirmities,  were  probably  the  real 
reasons  for  his  declining  a  project,  adopted  per- 
haps hastily,  and  without  much  reflection. 

Indeed  his  presence  as  a  visitor,  in  the  state 
of  his  health  and  spirits,  was  not  altogether 
without  inconvenience.  Family  tradition  says, 
that  Swift  was  already  subject  to  those  capri- 
cious and  moody  fits  of  melancholy  and  ill- 
humour  which  preceded  the  decay  of  his  under- 
standing. He  sometimes  retired  from  table  and 
had  his  victuals  carried  into  his  own  apartment, 
from  which  he  would  not  stir  till  his  good-humour 
returned.  And  in  one  of  these  fits  of  caprice,  he 
took  the  liberty,  during  Sir  Arthur  Acheson's 
absence,  to  cut  down  an  old  and  picturesque 
thorn  near  the  house,  which  his  landlord  particu- 
larly valued.  On  this  occasion,  Sir  Arthur  was 
seriously  displeased,  and  the  Dean  was  under  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  him  by  those  verses 
which  have  rendered  the  old  thorn  at  Market-hill 
immortal.  * 


*  Mr  Sheridan  has  preserrcd  two  anecdotes  of  Swift  about 
this  period.    Captain  Hamilton  of  Castle-Hamilton,  a  plain 
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Such  stories,  imperfectly  reported  by  scandal, 
and  listened  to  with  malignant  greediness  by  envy, 
occasioned  a  charge  against  Swift,  similar  to  that 
which  was  preferred  after  his  residence  at  Gauls* 
town  House.    Against  this  malicious  allegation  of 


country  gentleman,  but  of  excellent  natural  sense,  came  upon 
a  Tisit  at  Market-Hill,  while  the  Dean  was  staying  theie. 
^^  Sir  Arthur,  upon  hearing  of  his  friend's  arrival,  ran  ovt  to 
receiye  him  at  the  door,  followed  by  Swift.  The  captain,  who 
did  not  see  the  Dean,  as  it  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  eTening,  in 
his  blunt  way,  upon  entering  the  house,  exclaimed,  ^  that  ho 
was  Tcry  sorry  he  was  so  unfortunate  to  choose  that  time  for 
his  Tisit.'— -Why  so  ?— *  Because  I  hear  Dean  Swift  is  with  yon. 
He  is  a  great  scholar,  a  wit ;  a  plain  country  'squire  will  have 
but  a  bad  time  of  it  in  his  company,  and  I  don't  like  to  be  laugh, 
ed  at'  Swift  then  stepped  up  to  the  Captain,  from  behind  Sir 
Arthur,  where  he  had  stood,  and  said  to  him,  *  Pray,  Cap- 
tain Hamilton,  do  you  know  how  to  say  yts  or  no  proper* 
ly  ?'— '  Yes,  I  think  I  have  understanding  enough  for  that.'— 
^  Then  gire  me  your  hand, — depend  upon  it,  you  and  I  will 
agree  Tery  well.'  The  Captain  told  me  he  ncTcr  passed  two. 
months  so  pleasantly  in  his  life,  nor  had  eyer  met  with  so  agree- 
able a  companion  as  Swift  proTcd  to  be  during  the  whole 
time." 

The  other  anecdote  records  a  ready  reply  by  a  gentleman 
who -passed  by  the  name  of  Killbuck  Tuite  to  Swift,  who  up- 
braided him  with  not  knowing  the  way  to  Market-Hill.  ^^  That 
is  the  "way,"  said  Swift,  ^^  with  all  you  Irish  blockheads;  yon 
ncTer  know  the  way  to  any  place  beyond  the  next  dunghill.'* 
.—Why,"  answered  Tuite,  "  I  never  was  at  Market-Hill: 
Have  not  you  been  there  Mr  Dean  ?''  He  acknowledged  he  had, 

^m^^  Then  what  a  damned  English  blockhead  are  yon^"  re* 
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ingratitade  and  inhospitality,  which  was  urged  in 
some  verses  handed  about  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
printed.  Swift  defended  himself  at  length  in  a 
letter  to  Dr  Jinny,  rector  of  Armagh.     He  men- 
tions^ the   ^'  Grand  Question   debated"   as  the 
greund  of  the  charge,  and  describes  this  sort  of 
composition  as  merely  sallies  of  fancy  and  hu- 
mour, intended  for  private  diversion ;  appeals  to 
Jinny's  knowledge  of  the  whole  history  of  the  verses 
on  the  Barrack,  and  the  favourable  reception  it 
met  with  from  Sir  Arthur  Acheson  and  his  lady. 
The  charge  of  ingratitude  brought  against  him  he 
repels  with  suitable  disdain.     '^  I  was  originally,'' 
he  observes,  '^  as  unwilling  to  be  libelled  as  the 
nicest  man  can  be;  but  having  been  used  to  such 
treatment  ever  since  I  unhappily  began  to  be 
known,  I  am  now  grown  hardened;  and  while 
the  friends  I  have  left  will  continue  to  use  me  with 
any  kindness,  I  shall  need  but  a  small  degree  of 
philosophy  to  bear  me  up  against  those  who  are 


plied  Killbuck,  ^^  to  find  fault  with  me  for  not  directing  you 
the  way  to  a  place  where  I  never  had  been,  when  you  don't 
know  it  yourself,  who  haye  been  there  ?"  Swift,  with  a  coun* 
tenance  of  great  coqierfeited  terror,  immediately  rose  and 
changed  scats  with  Doughty,  (a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,) 
who  happened  to  be  next  to  him,  placing  the  giant  between  him 
and  Tuite  to  protect  him  against  that  wild  man,  and  skulking 
behind  him  like  a  child,  with  well  acted  fear,  to  the  no  small 
entertainment  of  the  company ;  who,  howercr,  were  not  sorry 
that  the  Dean  had  met  with  his  match." 
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pleased  to  be  my  enemies  on  the  score  of  party 
zeal,  and  the  hopes  of  turning  that  zeal  to  ac- 
count. One  thing,  I  confess,  would  still  touch 
ine  to  the  quick ;  I  mean,  if  any  person  of  true 
genius  would  employ  his  pen  against  me ;  but,  if 
I  am  not  very  partial  to  myself,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber, that  among  at  least  two  thousand  papers  full 
of  groundless  reflections  against  me,  hundreds  of 
which  I  have  seen,  and  heard  of  more,  I  ever 
saw  any  one  production  that  the  meanest  writer 
could  have  cause  to  be  proud  of:  for  which  I  can 
assign  a  very  natural  reason;  that,  during  the 
whole  busy  time  of  my  life,  the  men  of  wit  (in 
England)  were  all  my  particular  friends,  although 
many  of  them  differed  from  me  in  opinions  of 
public  persons  and  proceedings/'* 

In  this  society,  and  with  these  amusements,  but 
with  health  gradually  undermined,  Swift  endured^ 
and  occasionally  enjoyed  existence,  from  the 
death  of  Stella,  in  1727,  till  about  1732. 


*  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  72. 
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SECTION  VII. 

I 

Shift* $  conduct  as  a  dignified  Clergymari'^His  contraver" 
sies  with  the  Dissenters — jind  with  the  Bishops  of  Ire* 
land — Verses  on  his  own  Death — Faulkner* s  edition  of  his 
Works — His  quarrel  with  Bettesworth — Satire  on  Qua- 
drilh'-^Legion  Club — Controversy  concerning  the  lower' 
ing  of  the  gold  coin — History  of  Queen  Anne^s  reign^^ 
Swiff  s  private  life  at  this  period^^He  disposes  of  his  For^ 
tune  to  found  a  HospitaU^He  sinks  into  incapacity^^His 
Death. 


Ere  proceeding  to  the  melancholy  remainder  of 
Swift's  life,  we  may  here  resume  an  account  of 
his  conduct  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  various  occasions  in  which  he 
stood  forth  in  her  behalf,  when  he  conceived  her 
rights  assaulted  and  endangered. 

It  ought  to  be  first  noticed,  that  Swift  possessed, 
in  the  fullest  degree,  the  only  secure  foundation 
for  excellence  in  the  clerical  profession — a  sin- 
cere and  devout  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity. This  was  doubted  during  his  life,  on  ac- 
count of  the  levities  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  al- 
so because  he  carried  |iis  detestation  of  hypocrisy 
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to  such  a  blameable  excess,  that  he  was  rather 
willing  to  appear  indifferent  about  religion,  than 
to  be  suspected  of  affecting  over  zeal  in  her  cause. 
Thus,  when  in  London,  he  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  he  might  attend  public  worship  without 
observation  ;  and  in  Dublin,  Delany  was  six 
months  in  his  house  before  he  discovered  that  the 
Dean  read  prayers  to  his  family  with  punctual 
regularity.  He  was  equally  regular  in  his  private 
devotions.  The  place  which  he  occupied  as  an 
oratory  was  a  small  closet,  in  which,  when  his  si- 
tuation required  to  be  in  some  degree  watched, 
he  was  daily  observed  to  pray  with  great  devo- 
tion. When  his  faculties,  and  particularly  his 
memory  began  to  fail,  he  used  often  to  inquire 
anxiously  whether  he  had  been  in  this  apartment 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  if  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  seemed  to  be  delivered  from  the 
apprehension  that  he  had  neglected  the  duties  of 
devotion.  His  prayer  for  Stella  during  her  illness, 
is  one  example  of  the  stile  which  he  used  in  ap- 
proaching the  Author  of  Good ;  and  in  the  note 
below,  I  trust  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
find  another  of  Swift's  prayers,  which  was  co- 
pied from  his  own  manuscript.* 


*   AN  EVENING  PRATER, 

By  Dean  Swift,  from  the  original  in  his  own  hand-writing,  a- 
mongst  the  papers  of  Dr  Lyons. 
<^  O  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  and  from 
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Thus  impressed  with  the  practical  belief  of  the 
truths  which  it  was  his  profession  to  teach,  he 


whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  who  hast  declared  that  all  such  as  shall 
draw  nigh  to  thee  with  their  lips,  when  their  hearts  are  far 
from  thee,  i^re  an  abomination  unto  thee ;  cleanse,  we  beseech 
thee,  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  no  wandering,  yain,  n,or  idle  thoughts  may  put  out 
of  our  minds  that  reTerence  and  godly  fear^  that  becomes  all 
those  who  come  in  thy  presence. 

*<  We  know,  O  Lord,  that  while  we  are  in  these  bodies,  we 
are  absent  from  the  Lord,  for  no  man  can  see  thy  face  and  live. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  draw  near  unto  thee  in  this  life,'is  by 
prayer ;  but,  O  Lord,  we  know  not  how  to  pray,  nor  what 
to  ask  for  as  we  ought*    We  cannot  pretend  by  our  supplica- 
tions  or  prayers  to  turn  or  change  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  but  the  coming  into  thy  pre- 
sence, the  drawing  near  unto  thee,  is   the  only  means  to  be 
changed  ourselves,  to  become  like  thee  in  holiness  and  purity, 
to  be  followers  of  thee  as  thy  dear  children.   O,  therefore,  turn 
not  away  thy  face  from  us,  but  let  us  see  so  much  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  thy  divine  nature,  of  thy  goodness,  and  justice, 
and  mercy,  and  forbearance,  and  holiness,  and  purity,  as  may 
make  us  hate  every  thing  in  ourselves  that  is  unlike  to  thee, 
that  so  we  may  abhor,  and  repent  of  and  forsake  those  sins 
that  we  so  often  fall  into  when  we  forget  thee.     Lord  !  we  ac- 
knowledge and  confess  we  have  lived  in  a  course  of  sin  and 
folly  and  vanity  from  our  youth  up,  forgetting  otir  latter  end, 
and  our  great  account  that  wc  must  one  day  make,  and  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  thy  many  calls  to  us,  either  by  our  holy  word^ 
by  our  teachers,  or  by  our  own  consciences  ;  and  even  thy 
more  severe  messages  by  afflictions,  sicknesses,  crosses,  and 
disappointments,  have  not  been  of  force  enough  to  turn  us 
from  the  vanity  and  folly  of  our  own  wa^s.  What  then  can  vre 
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was  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  those  public  du- 
ties incumbent  on  his  dignified  station  in  the 


expect  in  justice,  when  thou  shalt  enter  into  judgment  with  us. 
but  to  have  our  portion  with  the  hypocrites    and  unbel^ers  ? 
to  depart  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  to  be  turned 
into  hell  with  those  that  forget  God !  But,  O  God,  most  holj^ 
O  God  most  mighty,  O  holy  and  most  merciful  Sariour,  deli- 
Ter  us  not  into  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death,  but  hare  mer- 
cy upon  us  most  merciful  Father,  and  forgive  us  our  sins  for 
thy  name's  sake  ;  for  thou  hast  declared  thyself  to  be  a  God  slow 
to  anger,  full  of  goodness,  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  and 
forgiying  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.     O  Lord,  thereforey 
shew  thy  mercy  upon  us.   O  let  it  be  in  pardoning  our  sins  past^ 
and  in  changing  our  natures,  in  giying  us  a  new  heart,  and  a 
ne^  spirit,  that  we  may  lead  a  new  life,  and  walk  before  thee 
in  newness  of  life,  that  so  sin  may  not  haye  dominion  over  ns 
for  the  time  to  come.   O  let  thy  good  Spirit,  without  which  we 
can  do  nothing,  O  let  that  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  do  snch 
things  as  may  be  well  pleasing  to  thee.     O  let  it  change  cor 
thoughts  and  minds,  and  take  them  off  the  Tain  pleasures  of  this 
world,  and  place  them  there  where  only  the  true  joys  are  to  be 
found.     O  fill  our  minds  every  day  more  and  more  with  the 
happiness  of  that  blessed  state  of  living  for  cYcrwith  thee,  that 
we  may  make  it  our  great  work  and  business  to  work  out  oar 
salvation,— to  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  thee,  whom  to  know 
is  life  eternal.     But,  Lord,  since  wc  cannot  know  thee  but  by 
often  drawing  near  unto  thee,  and  coming  into  thy  presenoe, 
which   in  this  life  we  can  do  only  by  prayer,  O  make  us, 
therefore,  ever  sensible  of  these  great  benefits  of  prayer,  that 
we  may  rejoice  at  all  opportunities  of  coming  into  thy  presence^ 
and  may  ever  find  ourselves  the  better  and  more  heavenly  mind- 
ed by  it,  and  may  never  wilfully  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
thy  worship  and  seryiee.    Awaken  thoroughly  in  us  a  serioiia 
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church.     He  read  the  service   in  his  cathedral 
regularly,  though  with  more  force  than  grace  of 


sense  of  these  things,  that  so  to-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day^ 
-we  may  see  and  know  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace,  be- 
fore they  be  hid  from  our  eyes,  before  that  long  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.  O  that  erery  night  may  so  effectually 
put  us  in  mind  of  our  last,  that  we  may  every  day  take  care  so 
to  liye,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  liyed  when  we  come  to  die  ; 
that  so  when  that  night  shall  come,  we  may  as  willingly  put  off 
these  bodies,  as  we  now  put  off  our  clothes,  and  may  rejoice  to 
rest  from  our  labours,  and  that  our  war  with  the  world,  the 
deyil,  and  our  own  corrupt  nature,  is  at  an  end.     In  the  mean- 
while we  beseech  thee  to  take  us,  and  ours,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  us,  into  thy  fatherly  care  this  night  Let  thy  holy  angels  be 
our  guard,  while  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves, 
that  we  may  not  be  under  the  power  of  devils  or  wicked  men  ; 
and  presenre^usalso,  O  Lord,  from  every  evil  accident,  that,  after 
a  comfortable  and  refreshing  sleep,  we  may  find  ourselves,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  us,  in  peace  and  safety.  And  now,  O  Lord, 
being  ourselves  still  in  the  body,  and  compassed  about  with  in- 
firmities, we  can  neither  be  ignorant  nor  unmindful  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  fellow. creatures.     O  Lord,  we  must  acknow« 
ledge,  that  they  are  all  but  the  effects  of  sin ;  and  therefore,  we 
beseech  thee  so  to  sanctify  their  several  chastisements  to  them^ 
that  at  length  they  may  bring  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness,  and  then  be  thou  graciously  pleased  to  remove 
thy  heavy  and  afflicting  hand  from  them.     And  O  that  the  rest 
of  mankind,  who  are  not  under  such  trials,  may  by  thy  good- 
ness be  led  to  repentance,  that  the  consciences  of  hard-hearted 
sinners  may  be  awakened,  and  the  understandings  of  poor  ig. 
norant  creatures  enlightened,  and  that  all  that  love  and  fear 
thee  may  ever  find  the  joy  and  comfort  of  a  good  conscience, 
beyond  all  the  satisfactions  that  this  world  can  afford.    And 
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elocution,  and  administered  the  sacrament  week* 
\y,  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout  manner,  with 


now,  blessed  Lord,  from  whom  erery  good  gift  comes,  it  ii 
meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty,  that  we  should  offer  up  un- 
to thee  our  thauks  and  praise  for  all  thy  goodness  towards  us, 
for  preserfing  peace  in  our  land,  the  light  of  thy  gospel,  and 
the  true  religion  in  our  churches  ;  for  giving  us  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  due  season,  and  preserring  us  from  the  plagne  and 
sickness  that  rages  in  other  lands.  We  bless  thee  for  that  snp* 
port  and  maintenance,  which  thou  art  pleased  to  afford  us,  and 
that  thou  girest  us  a  heart  to  be  sensible  of  this  thy  goodneBB, 
and  to  return  our  thanks  at  this  time  for  the  same ;  and  as  to 
our  persons,  for  that  measure  of  health  that  any  of  us  do  en* 
joy,  which  is  more  than  any  of  us  do  deserre.  We  bless  thee, 
more  particularly,  for  thy  protection  over  us  the  day  past;  that 
thy  good  spirit  has  kept  us  from  falling  into  even  the  greatest 
sins,  which,  by  our  wicked  and  corrupt  nature,  we  shoald 
greedily  have  been  hurried  into  ;  and  that,  by  the  guard  of  thy 
holy  angels,  we  have  been  kept  safe  from  any  of  those  evUs 
that  might  have  befallen  us,  and  which  many  are  now  groaning 
under,  who  rose  up  in  the  morning  in  safety  and  peace  as  well 
as  we.  But  above  all,  for  that  great  mercy  of  contriving  and 
effecting  our  redemption,  by  the  death  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  whom,  of  thy  great  love  to  mankind,  thou  didst  send  in* 
to  this  world,  to  take  upon  him  our  flesh,  to  teach  us  thy  will, 
and  to  bear  the  guilt  of  our  transgressions,  to  die  for  our  sins, 
and  to  rise  again  for  our  justification  ;  and  for  enabling  ns  to 
lay  hold  of  that  salvation,  by  the  gracious  assistances  of  thy 
holy  spirit.  Lord,  grant  that  the  sense  of  this  wonderful  love 
of  thine  to  us,  may  effectually  encourage  us  to  walk  in  tl^ 
fear,  and  live  to  thy  glory,  that  so  when  we  shall  put  off  tins 
mortal  state,  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  that  glory  that 
shall  then  be  revealed,  which  we   beg  of  thee  for  the  sake 
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his  own  hands.  He  preached  also  in  his  turn, 
and  the  sermons  which  have  been  preserved  be- 
lie his  own  severe  censure,  **  that  he  could  only 
preach  pamphlets."  On  the  contrary,  Swift's  dis- 
courses contain  strong,  sensible,  and  masculine 
reasoning,  couched  in  that  clear,  simple,  and  pre- 
cise language,  which  distinguishes  all  his  prose 
writings.  They  are  not,  indeed,  without  a  cast 
of  his  peculiar  humour,  but  it  is  not  driven  be- 
yond the  verge  of  propriety.  As  he  consider- 
ed the  power  of  pulpit  elocution  as  of  the  last 
consequence  to  the  church,  he  used  to  at- 
tend particularly  to  the  discourse  of  every  young 
clergyman  who  preached  in  his  cathedral,  and 
never  failed  to  minute  down  such  words  as  seem- 
ed too  obscure  for  the  understanding  of  a  po- 
pular congregation.  *     In  his  letter  to  a  clergy- 


df  thy  son  Jesus  Christ  who  died  to  procure  it  for  us,  and  in 
"whose  name  and  words  we  do  offer  up  the  desires  of  our  souls 
unto  thee,  saying, 
«  Our  Father,  &c.- 

*  The  foUowing  ludicrous  letter,  composed  in  ridicule  of 
the  practice  of  using  hard  words,  which  he  detested,  is  ascribed 
to  Swift,  in  a  Dublin  collection  of  his  pieces  called  the  Dra« 
pier's  Miscellany : 

^<  A  Letter  which  wasactually  sentto  ayoung  country  clergy- 
man, (who  used  hard  words  in  his  sermon,)  in  behalf  of  his 
poor  ignorant  congregation^  by  a  gentleman  who  accidentally 
heard  him  y 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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man,  he  has  dwelt  upon  this  common  error  of 
young  preachers,  which,  with  other  excellent  re- 


^*  To  the  most  Dcutcronomical,  Polydoxologist,  Pantophilolo* 

gical  linguist,  Mr Archi-ltabbi  Sophi  Dio(repheS|  &c. 

<(  Sir, — The  UDanimous  and  humillemous  desiderations,  as 
well  of  your  parochian,  ac  hic-ct-ubique  semipaganian  audi- 
tors, beg  leave  sumissivcly  to  remonstrate,  That  although  by 
your  specious  proems  and  spacious  introductions,  promisiog 
great  perspicuity  in  predication,  you  endeavour  to  inveigle  our 
afifections,  in  order  to  indoctrinate  our  agricolated  intellecti ; 
yet  through   the  caliginous  imbeciility  of  internexod  conim- 
drums,  tonit mating  with  obstreperous  cadences,  yon  rather  ob- 
fusiate  than  illuminate  our  A-B-C-darian  conceptions,  so  that 
we  generally  return  not  at  all  edified,  but  puzzled,  confoand- 
ed,  and  astonished :  Wc,  therefore,  for  our  souls  good,  (m 
bonne  esperance  that  your  urbanity  will  not  be  exasperated 
at  the  presentation  of  these  our  cordial  desires,)  do,  from  the 
nadir  of  our  rusticity,  almacanterise  to  the  very  zenith  of 
your  unparalleled  sphere  of  activity,  in  beseeching  yourexa- 
berant  genius  to  nutriate  our  rational  appetites  with  intelli- 
gible theology,  suited  to  our  plebian  apprehensions,  and  to  re- 
condite your  acroamaticall  locutions  for  more  scholastic  anip 
cultators.     For  while  our  first,  second,  and  third  selves,  to* 
gether  with  our  domestics,  all  of  Ignoramus's  offspring,  hear 
you  gigantize  in  Lycophonian  and  Pharigenous  raptures,  in 
words  we  never  met  with  in  holy  writ,  as  corollaries,  ephe- 
meris,  and  such  other  hctcrogeneal  language,  without  delncida- 
tion  of  their  original  signification,  we  lose  the  whole  system  of 
your  doctrine  in    admiration  of  your  agcmious   ernditioa* 
Being,  therefore,  under  a  panic  timidity  lest  we  should  see  a 
restoration  of  the  dialect  of  Babel,  and  that  some  sesquipeda- 
lian circumforaneous  saltimbanco  should  monnt  the  rostruO) 
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marks  contained  in  that  treatise,  shew  that  Swift 
not  only  valued  the  dignity  of  his  order,  but  knew 
that  it  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  regular 
discharge  of  clerical  duties  in  a  decorous  and 
practical  manner. 

But  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  younger 


and,  after  your  example,  should  ia  spagirical  bombast  repuzzle 
the  quiutessential  of  our  ingeniositles,  with  more  amalgama- 
tions, cohobations,  and  fexations  ;  we  beg  yon  to  call  to  mind 
St  Austin's  saying,  Mallem  ut  reprehendani  grammtUici^  quam 
non  intelligant  populi;  '^  I  had  rather  that  the  grammarians 
should  blame,  than  that  the  people  should  not  understand  me." 

^'  And  now,  egregious  Sir,  we  supplicate  your  clemency, 
not  to  look  upon  these  lines  as  derogatory  to  your  most  ex- 
quisite parts  and  profound  science,  for  we  rather  admire  such 
guperlatiyc  acquisitions,  which,  however,  we  humbly  opine 
are  more  proper  to  be  displayed  among  learned  academicians 
than  mechanical  and  agrestical  auditors.  And  we  estimate  our- 
selres  abundantly  justified  in  this  our  humble  application  bj 
the  authority  of  St  Paul,  much  greater  than  that  of  St  Austin, 
who  says,  interpreted  in  plain  £nglish,  ^^  If  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speakcth  a  bar. 
barian,and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me."  1  Cor. 
xIt.  And  thus  having  copulated  our  plebeian  endeavours,  we 
exosculate  the  subumbrations  of  your  subligacles ;  and  sooner 
shall  the  surges  of  the  sandiferous  sea  ignify  and  evaporate, 
than  the  cone  of  our  duty  towards  yon  be  in  the  least  uncatc- 
nate  or  dissolved ;  always  wishing  you  health  and  happiness. 

«  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 

^^  P.  S.  To  render  our  petition  in  this  epistle  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  yoUy  we  prevailed  with  the  schoolmaster  to  draw  it 
up  in  a  stile  as  near  as  he  could  to  your  own." 
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brethren  was  not  only  shewn  by  public  and  pri- 
vate precepts,  and  by  the  tracts  he  wrote  upon 
the  fates  of  clergymen  and  the  hatred  against  the 
clergy;* — he  endeavoured  to  serve  them  more  ef- 
fectually by  patronage  and  recommendation.  It 
was  to  this  purpose,  chiefly,  he  turned  his  inti- 
macy with  Carteret,  and  his  long  friendship  with 
Lady  Betty  Germaine,  who  resided  in  family  with 
his  successor,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  possessed 
influence  with  him.  The  frequency  and  urgen- 
cy of  his  applications,  as  well  as  generally  speak- 
ing the  worth  of  those  in  whose  favour  they  were 
made,  give  the  best  and  most  solid  proof  of  his 
real  interest  in  the  promotion  of  clergymen  of  vir- 
tue and  learning. 

Within  his  own  Deanery,  Swift  was  scrupulous- 
ly accurate  in  maintaining  and  improving  the  re- 
venues of  the  living,  and  rejected  every  proposal 
which  was  made  him  to  raise  wealth  for  himself, 
at  the  expence  of  the  establishment.  When  he 
was  almost  sunk  into  imbecility,  and  love  of 
money,  a  habit  rather  than  a  passion,  seemed  to 
be  his  sole  remaining  motive  of  action,  he  reject- 
ed, with  indignation,  a  considerable  sum  oflered 
for  the  renewal  of  a  lease  upon  terms  which 
would  have  been  unfavourable  for  his  successors. 
To  the  last  moment  of  capacity,  he  kept  an  accu- 


*  Vol.  VII.  p.  361,  373. 
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rate  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral,  and 
even  of  the  sums  collected  and  expended  in  chari- 
ty, of  which  his  accounts  are  now  before  the  edi- 
tor.   One  is  dated  so  low  as  1749.* 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  Dean  took  care, 
by  consulting  proper  judges,  that  the  choir  of  his 
cathedral  should  be  well  regulated,  and  his  cor- 
respondence with  Dr  Arbuthnot  often  turns  upon 
procuring  proper  choristers.  His  zeal  in  this  par- 
ticular also  survived  the  decay  of  his  abilities,  for 
he  drew  up  a  singular  document,  prohibiting  the 
members  of  his  choir  from  attending  ordinary  mu- 
sic meetings,  so  late  as  28th  January  1741  .f  The 
Dean  himself  aflfected  neither  to  be  a  judge  nor 


*  The  entries  ia  these  records  ^sometinies  exhibit  the  Dean's 
peculiar  humour,  as  for  example, 
^<  Increased  to  Mr  Lyon  by  the  pernicious  vice  and 
ad  rice  of  my  daily  spnnge  and  [a  word  illegible] 
Will's  son,  to  12  scoundrels  at  6id.  per  week, 
fortnight  •  •  L.0     6     6 

1 739-40,  January  12.     A  long  extraordinary  cold 
season,  and  I  was  worried  by  Mr  Lyon  to  give 
more  than  the  fund  will  support.    HoweTer  I 
give      ■     »  20  shill. 
March  11.  To  a  blind  parson  and  his  wife  0    2    8f 

The  Will's  son  abore-mentioned,  was  Francis  Wilson,  pre- 
bendary of  Kilmactolway,  living  then  an  inmate  in  the  Dean's  fa« 
mily,  but  expelled  from  it  in  1742,  for  using  personal  Tiolcnce 
to  Swift.    See  Vol.  XIX.  p.  333^  and  note. 

t  See  Vol.  XIX.  p.  328. 
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admirer  of  music,*  yet  he  possessed  the  power  of 
mimicking  it  in  a  wonderful  degree.  A  person 
regretting  at  his  table  that  he  had  not  heard  Mr 
Rosingrave,  then  just  returned  from  Italy,  per- 
form upon  the  organ ;  '^  You  shall  hear  him  now," 
said  Swift,  and  immediately  started  off  into  a  bur- 
lesque imitation  of  the  chromatics  of  the  musi- 
cian, to  the  inexpressible  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, excepting  one  old  gentleman,  who  remain- 
ed unmoved,  because,  as  he  said,  **  he  had  heard 
Mr  Rosingrave  himself  perform  the  same  piece 
that  morning/'  This  exploit  led  to  the  Dean's 
composing  the  celebrated  cantata,  burlesquing  the 
doctrine  of  imitative  sounds  in  poetry  and  music. 
It  was  set  to  music  by  Dr  John  Ecclin.  f 

With  a  great  zeal  for  the  rights  of  his  order,  which 
did  not,  however,  in  his  own  opinion, transgress  the 
bounds  of  toleration.  Dean  Swift,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, when  the  question  occurred,  obstinately  resist- 
ed any  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  dissen- 
ters. So  early  as  1708,  he  had  published  his  Letter 
on  the  Sacramental  Test,  I  and,  about  twenty  yean 
after,  his  narrative  of  the  attempts  of  the  dissenters, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  appeared  in  the  Corres- 


*  See  his  verses  to  himself,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  374,  begiiniiiDgi 

Grave  Dean  of  St  Patrick^  how  comes  it  to  pass. 
That  yoa  who  know  ninsic  no  more  than  an  ass,  &«• 

+  See  Vol.  X. 

j:  See  p.  95)  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  49. 

1 
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pondent,  a  periodical  paper  of  the  day.     This,  ia 
1731,  *  he  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  the  "  Pres- 
byterians' plea  of  Merit,"  a  treatise  which  gave  the 
dissenters  great  offence,  as  it  contradicted  and 
even  ridiculed  their  pretensions  to  peculiar  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion  and  the  protestant  suc- 
cession, f    The  clamour  which  this  pamphlet  ex- 
cited, did  not  prevent  Swift  from  following  it  up, 
in  the  next  year,  by  an  ironical  statement,  entit- 
led,  *^  The  advantages  proposed  by  repealing  the 
Sacramental  Test."  In  the  same  year  he  publish- 
ed "  Queries  relating  to  the  Sacramental  Test," 
and  in  1773,  "  Reasons  for  repealing  the  test  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics;"  in  all  which 
treatises,  the  cause  of  the  dissenters  was  treated 
with  very  great  severity,  and  it  was  more  than  in-^ 
sinuated,  that  relaxation  ought  to  be  made  rather 
in  favour  even  of  the  Catholics,  than  of  the  Protest- 
ant dissenters.      The  former  he  compared  to  a 
lion,  but  chained  and  despoiled  of  his  fangs  and 
claws,  the  latter  to  a  wild  cat  loose,  in  full  posses- 
sion  of  teeth  and  talons,  and  ready  to  fix  them  into 
the  Church  of  England.     On  the  same  subject 
the  Dean  wrote  several  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry, 
and  probably  more  occasional  tracts  than  have 
yet  been  recovered.  J 


•  Vol.  IX.  p.  71. 

f  Sec  Vol.  IX.  p.  87. 

{  Ooe  will  be  found  ia  the  Appeadiz.     The  following  tracts 
on  the  same  subject  have  been  conectcd  by  Dr  Barrett ; 
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While  Swift  was  with  one  hand  combating  the 
dissenters,  he  maintained  with  the  other  a  contro- 
versy against  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  lus 
own  church.  After  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  divines  of  low-church  principles  were 
of  course  selected  to  fill  vacant  sees,  besides 
which,  in  cases  where  the  minister  found  himself 
obliged  to  confer  preferment,  without  a  strict  re- 
gard to  character,  he  naturally  preferred  making 
the  party  an  Irish  rather  than  an  English  prelate. 
When  some  instances  of  this  kind,  real  or  alleged, 
were  lamented  in  Swift's  presence,  he  denied  the 
imputation,  with  his  usual  ironical  bitterness. 
"  No  blame,"  he  said,  "  rested  with  the  court  for 
these  appointments.     Excellent  and  moral  men 


The  Test  Act  examined  by  the  Test  of  Reason. 
Laudatur  ob  his  culpatur  ob  illis. 

HORAT. 

Dabltn,  printed  in  the  year  I7S3. 

History  of  the  Test  Act,  in  which  the  mistakes  io  some  late 
writings  against  it  are  rectified,  and  the  importance  of  it  to 
the  church  explained.  Printed  at  London.  Dublin,  reprint- 
ed by  George  Faulkner,  in  Essex  Street,  opposite  to  the 
Bridge,  1733. 

The  case  of  the  Test  considered,  with  respect  to  Irdand. 
Dublin,  Faulkner,  1733. 

The  natural  impossibilities  of  better  uniting  Protestants,  kc» 
by  repealing  the  Test.    Dublin,  printed  by  Faulkner,  1733. 

ScTcral  of  his  poetical  pieces  are  levelled  against  the  claims 
of  the  dissenters,  as  the  Fable  of  the  Bitches,  and  the  Tale  of  a 
Nettle,  &c. 
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had  been  selected  upon  every  occasion  of  vacan-* 
cy.  But  it  unfortunately  has  uniformly  happen- 
ed, that  as  these  worthy  divines  crossed  Hounslow 
Heath,  on  their  road  to  Ireland,  to  take  possession 
of  their  bishoprics,  they  have  been  regularly  rob- 
bed and  murdered  by  the  highwaymen  frequent- 
ing that  common,  who  seize  upon  their  robes  and 
patents,  come  over  to  Ireland,  and  are  consecrat- 
ed bishops  in  their  stead," 

With  such  an  idea  of  the  Irish  prelacy,  joined 
to  his  native  spirit  of  independence.  Swift  was 
induced  to  regard  with  a  very  jealous  eye  any  in- 
novations which  they  might  propose  aflfecting  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy.  Under  this  impression, 
he  wrote,  in  1723,  '*  Arguments  against  enlarging 
the  Power  of  Bishops  in  letting  Leases,"  a  lati- 
tude which,  he  foreboded,  might  lead  ultimately 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  church.  In  the  same 
tract  he  combats  some  of  Lord  Moles  worth's  ar- 
guments against  the  mode  of  collecting  tithes. 
In  17S1,  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  brought  two  bills  into  Parliament,  one  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  clerical  residence,  and, 
with  that  view,  for  compelling  the  clergy  to  build 
houses  upon  their  glebes;  the  other  for  subdi- 
viding large  livings  into  as  many  portions  as  the 
bishops  should  think  fit,  reserving  to  the  original 
church  only  L.  300  per  annum.  In  these  bills, 
which  were  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Swift 
thought  he  discovered  a  scheme  on  the  part  of 
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the  Irish  prelates  to  impoverish  and  degrade  the 
body  of  the  clergy,  besides  subjecting  them  to 
the  absolute  dominion  of  their  spiritual  superiors. 
He  argued  against  the  measures  with  great  acri- 
mony, in  two  tracts,  entitled  "  On  the  Bill  for  the 
Clergy  residing  upon  their  Livings,"  and  "  Con- 
siderations upon  two  Bills  sent  down  from  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
lating to  the  Clergy.*'  Both  bills  were  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  upon  which  oc- 
casion Swift  indulged  himself  in  some  bitter  po- 
etical satires  against  the  discomfited  bishops.* 
The  violence  of  his  dislike  to  these  proceedings 
breaks  out  in  a  private  letter  to  his  former  friend 
Dr  Sterne,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  which  he  en- 
titles them  "  those  two  abominable  bills  for  en- 
slaving and  beggaring  the  clergy ;"  rejoices  that 
he  was  not  in  intimate  habits  with  the  bishop 
when  he  voted  for  them,  lest  he  should  have  dis- 
covered "  marks  of  indignation,  horror,  and  de- 
spair, both  in  words  and  deportment ;"  and  con- 
cludes with  calling  God  to  witness  "  that  1  did 
then,  and  do  now,  and  shall  for  ever,  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  every  bishop  who  gave  his  vote  for 
either  of  these  bills,  did  it  with  no  other  view 
(bating  farther  promotion,]  than  a  premeditated 


*  See  yerses  ^^  On  the  Irish  Bishops,  1731/'  p.  395,  and 
<<  Judas/'  Vol.  XIV.  p.  268;  also  a  Letter  to  SberidaO| 
12tli  September  1735.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  407. 
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design,  from  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  love  of 
arbitrary  power,  to  make  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  their  slaves  and  vassals  until  the  day  of 
judgment,  under  the  load  of  poverty  and  con- 
tempt. I  have  no  room  for  more  charitable 
thoughts,  except  for  those  who  will  answer  now, 
as  they  must  at  that  dreadful  day,  that  what  they 
did  was  out  of  perfect  ignorance,  want  of  con- 
sideration, hope  of  future  promotion  (an  argu- 
ment not  to  be  conquered),  or  the  persuasion  of 
cunninger  brethren  than  themselves ;  when  I  saw 
a  bishop,  whom  I  had  known  so  many  years,  fall 
into  the  same  snare,  which  word  I  use  in  par- 
tiality to  your  Lordship.  Upon  this  open  avowed 
attempt,  in  almost  the  whole  bench,  to  destroy 
the  church,  T  resolved  to  have  no  more  commerce 
with  persons  of  such  prodigious  grandeur,  who, 
I  feared,  in  a  little  time,  would  expect  me  to  kiss 
their  slipper.  It  is  happy  for  me  that  I  know  the 
persons  of  very  few  bishops ;  and  it  is  my  con- 
stant rule  never  to  look  into  a  coach,  by  which  I 
avoid  the  terror  that  such  a  sight  would  strike  me 
with/'  To  this  violent  philippic  Bishop  Sterne 
returned  a  very  civil  and  temperate  reply.* 

About  this  period,  that  is,  between  1730  and 
1735,  the  Dean  produced  some  of  his  best  pieces 
of  poetry.  The  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  which  con- 
tains perhaps  a  more  sustained  flight  of  poetical  ex- 

*  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  201,  262. 
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pression  than  any  of  his  other  compositions,  is  dat* 
ed  in  17^3,  and  the  celebrated  Verses  on  his  own 
Death  were  probably  written  about  1730  or  1731. 
This  singular  compound  of  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, satire,  and  misanthropy,  is  founded  upon 
the  well-known  maxim  of  Rochefoucault,  "  That 
we  find  something  not  unpleasing  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  best  friends/'     A  spurious  copy, 
containing  only  about  two  hundred  lines,   was 
published  in  London,  under  the  title  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Dr  Swift,  written  by  himself, 
with  a  dedication  to  Pope.     This  the  Dean,  in 
a  letter  to  his  illustrious  friend,  imputes  to  his 
having  shewn  the  real  poem  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, some  of  whom  had  retained  passages  by 
heart.     But  he  reprobates  the   spurious  piece, 
as  full   of  the   cant  which   he   most   despised. 
"  I  would  sink/'  he  says,  "  to  be  a  vicar  in  Nor- 
folk, rather  than  be  charged  with  such  a  perform- 
ance." *     In  the  same  letter  he  expresses   bis 
determination  not  to  print  the  true  copy,  as  being 
improper  to  be  seen  until  the  author  should  be  no 
more.     On  this  point  he  afterwards  altered  his 
opinion ;  and  so  late  as  January  1738-99  entrusted 
Dr  William  King  of  Oxford  with  a  copy  to  be 
published  in  London.     But  as  the  characters  of 
the  prime-minister  and  of  Queen  Caroline  were 


♦  Letter  to  Pope,  Ist  May  1733.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  174. 
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touched  with  no  gentle  hand,  Dr  King's  courage 
failed  him,  and  the  poem  was  published  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  omitting  all  such  sarcasms  as 
might  be  construed  into  a  libel.  The  Dean,  in 
whose  estimation  these  passages  were  probaby 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  poem,  was  displeas- 
ed with  the  caution  of  his  editor;  and  Faulkner, 
the  Dublin  bookseller,  published,  by  his  direction, 
a  full  and  genuine  copy  of  these  celebrated  verses, 
with  notes  at  length  upon  the  political  allusions, 
in  which  the  story  of  the  promised  medals  was  not 
omitted. 

To  return  to  the  year  1732. — It  appears  that, 
about  this  time,  the  piracy  of  the  booksellers  upon 
the  Dean's  literary  property  had  alarmed  his 
friend  Pope,  who  put  Swift  upon  his  guard  against 
the  solicitations  of  the  London  trade,  the  rather 
as  he  himself  designed  a  fourth  volume  of  the 
Miscellanies,  which  he  published  in  the  month  of 
February  1732-3.  His  object  he  states  to  have 
been  to  secure  a  genuine  edition  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  the  Dean's  fugitive  pieces,  and  to  an- 
ticipate the  schemes  of  the  booksellers,  who  were 
publishing  what  they  could  collect,  without  dis- 
crimination, inserting  some  of  his  own  fugitive 
pieces,  in  hopes,  as  he  modestly  expresses  him- 
self, "  his  weeds  might  pass  for  a  sort  of  wild 
flowers"  when  mingled  with  his  friend's  garLind.* 

♦  Sec  Vol.  XVIII.  pages  107,  U6. 
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But  Faulkner,  who  was  now  rising  into  emi- 
nence  as  a  Dublin  bookseller,  chiefly  under  the 
countenance  and  patronage  of  Dean  Swift,  *  was 
the  first  who  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  the 
world   a  collected   and  uniform  edition    of  the 
works  of  this  distinguished  English  classic.     The 
original  edition  consisted  of  four  volumes   (in- 
creased after  the  Dean's  death  by  repeated  sup- 
plements).    The    arrangement   is  uncommonly 
confused  and  incoherent;  nor  is  there. the  least 
reason  for  supposing,  as  seems  to  be  intimated  by 
Lord  Orrery,  and  is  positively  averred  by  Wilson 
in  the  Swiftiana,t  that  the  Dean  himself  revised, 
or  even  authorized  the  publication.     Faulkner, 
after  the  decay  of  the  Dean's  faculties,  no  doubt 


*  James  Hoey,  who  was  at  one  time  a  parti^er  of  Faulkoefi 
published  [without  date]  a  collection  of  Swift's  pieces,  in 
prose  and  Terse,  entitled  ^'  The  Drapier's  Miscellany."  It  con* 
tains  the  following  pieces : 

1.  The  <^  Modest  Proposal"  for  eating  the  Children  of  the 

Poor. 

2.  The  Journal  of  a  Dublin  Lady. 

5.  Poem   to   King   George,   in   Liliputian  Yerse^   beginoiiig 

^^  Smile,  smile,  blest  isle."     [Spurious.] 
4*  Namby  Pamby. 

5.  Faithful  luTentory  of  the  Household  Goods  of  Dean  SwifL 

[By  Sheridan.] 

6.  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Demar. 

7.  Letter  in  behalf  of  the  Parishioners  to  a  Minister  who  used 

several  hard  Words  in  his  Sermon.  See  p.  401^  note. 
+  SeeVol.  ILp.  22L 
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found  his  interest  in  propagating  such  a  report. 
But  Swift's  letters  have  since  shewn  that  he  was 
barely  passive  upon  the  occasion.     Indeed,  far 
from  giving  Faulkner  authority  for  the  publica- 
tion, the  Dean  avers  that  he  expressly  told  him, 
he  was  desirous  his  works  should  not  be  printed 
in  Dublin,  but  in   London.     Faulkner  replied, 
that  as  the  pieces  were  the  property  of  various 
booksellers,  they  could  not  be  published  in  a  col- 
lected state  in  England ;  that  he  was  assured  of 
a  numerous  list  of  subscribers ;  and,  hoping  the 
Dean  would  not  be  angry  at  his  pursuing  his  own 
interest,  he  intimated  an  intention  to  proceed  in 
his  purpose,  even  without  permission  of  the  au- 
thor.    This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Charles 
Ford,  whom  the  Dean  had  entrusted  so  often  in 
conveying  his  publications  to  the  press,  had  of- 
fered the  use  of  his  corrected  copy  of  Gulliver's 
Travels,  and  other  facilities  for  improving  a  ge- 
nuine edition.*     Swift,  as  the  laws  of  Ireland 


♦  See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  227.     There  is  subjoined  to  the  letter 
in  the  original  MS.  the  following  postscript. 
A  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  and  Papers,  which  I  have  bound, 

and  those  marked  *  single.     I  believe  I  can  have  anj  of  the 

others  from  Aid.  B.  [Alderman  Barber.] 

*  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty* 

*  Advice  to  the  October  Club. 
A  new  Journey  to  Paris. 
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afforded  no  remedy,  had  no  alternative  but  re- 
maining quiescent ;  and  he  repeatedly  expresses 
his  regret  that  the  collection  had  not  been  pub- 
lished in  London,  by  an  agreement  among  the 
English  booksellers  who  held  his  copy-rights, 
rather  than  in  Dublin.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
room  for  supposing  that  this  Dublin  edition  un- 
derwent the  correction  of  the  Dean ;  and,  indeed, 
so  great  was  his  indifference  to  literary  reputa^ 
tion,  that  it  is  possible  he  would  have  given  him- 
self little  trouble  upon  the  matter,  even  had  the 


Remarks  on  the  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords  appointed  to  ex* 
•       amine  Gregg. 

*  Some  Reasons  to  proye  that  no  Whig  is  obliged  to  oppose 

her  Majesty. 
Importance  of  the  Guardian. 

*  Preface  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum*s  Introdnction. 

Mr  Collins'  Discourse  of  Free-thinking  abstracted^  for  the 

Use  of  the  I'oor. 
Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs. 

*  Horace  Stremus  et  Fortis. 

*  Examiners,  from  Number  J  3  to  Number  45, 

*  Toland's  Infitation  to  Dismal. 

*  Ballad  upon  Not  in  Game. 

*  Peace  and  Dunkirk,  a  Song. 

*  Windsor  Prophecy. 

*  Hugh  (f.  e.  Hue)  and  Cry  after  Dismal. 

*  Pretender's  Letter  to  a  Whig  Lord. 

Some  Free  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs^  ncTer 
printed. 
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book  been  published  ia  Liondon,  as  he  himself 
desired.  * 

The  principal  interest  which  Faulkner  could 
claim  in  the  Dean  was  his  having  suffered  from 
political  prosecution,  a  fate  which,  sooner  or 
later,  befel  most  of  Swift's  publishers.    The  cir- 


*  See  the  Dean's  sentiments  concerning  f  aulknePs  nnder- 
taking,  Vol.  XVIIL  pages  145,  343,  357,  bat  particularly  a 
letter  to  Pope,  p.  177,  wherein  he  states  his  conversation  with 
Faulkner  on  the  subject  The  late  Mr  Deane  Swift  used  to 
express  great  displeasure  at  Lord  Orrery's  having  insinuated 
that  his  distinguished  relative  had  corrected  the  Dublin  edition. 
The  Dean  had  a  regard  for  Faulkner  as  an  industrious  young 
man,  but  he  was  much  too  frivolous  a  character  to  be  ad- 
jnitted  to  his  confidence.  There  is  a  welUknown  anecdote,  that 
Faulkner  once  called  on  the  Dean,  full  dressed  as  a  fashionable 
beau  of  the  day.  Swift  received  him  as  a  stranger,  with  much 
affected  respect,  but  refused  to  believe  he  was  Greorge  Faulk. 
oer.  The  bookseller  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  reappear  in  a 
a  dress  more  suited  to  his  station.  ^^  Ah,  my  good  friend 
George,*'  said  the  Dean,  ^^  I  am  happy  to  see  you  !  Here  was  a 
coxcomb  an  hour  ago^  who  pretended  to  pass  for  you,  but  I 
sent  him  packing."  The  Dean's  acquiescence  in  Faulkner's 
edition,  though  he  had  no  means  to  prevent  it,  raised  the 
jealousy  of  Motte,  and  other  I^ndon  booksellers,  who 
held  his  copy-rights.  The  former  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  a- 
gainst  Faulkner,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  Dublin  edition  of 
Swiffs  works  in  England.  Swift  interposed  on  this  occasion 
as  mediator,  (see  his  letter  to  Motte  95th  May  1736,  Vol.  XIX. 
pr  37.)  and  it  would  appear  his  mediation  was  successful,  from 
the  subsequent  amicable  correspondence  between  the  two  book- 
sellers.    Ibid.  p.  337. 

VO.  IL.  D  d 
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camstance  arose  out  of  a  remarkable  incident  of 
the  Dean's  life,  which  is  now  to  be  narrated. 

In  a  satire  printed  in  1733>  ridiculing  the  dis- 
senters for  pretending  to  the  title  of  "  Brother 
Protestants,  and  Fellow  Christians/'  the  Dean,  a- 
mong  other  ludicrous  illustrations  of  their  pre- 
sumption,  introduced  this  simile. 

Thus  at  ihelxa  the  booby  B  ■, 

Though  half  a  crown  o'erpays  his  sweat's  worth. 
Who  knows  in  hiw^  nor  iext,  nor  margent, 
Calls  Singleton  hb  brother  sergeant. 

The  blank  in  the  termination  of  the  first  couplet 
indicated  Mr  Bettesworth,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  sergeant  at  law,  ^  remarkable  for  his 
florid  elocution  in  the  House,  and  at  the  bar, 
who  had  been  very  active  in  promoting  those 
proceedings  which  Swift  regarded  as  prejudi* 
cialto  the  clergy.  Upon  reading  the  lines,  he  was 


*  The  rhime  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  causal  cir- 
cumstance. A  porter  brought  a  burden  to  the  Dean's  house 
while  he  was  busy  with  the  poem,  and  labouring  to  fiad  > 
rhime  for  this  uncommon  name,  the  more  anxiously,  that  BeU 
tesworth  exulted  in  the  idea  of  its  being  impossible.  The  fd* 
low's  demand  being  considered  as  exorbitant,  he  wiped  bis  fore* 
head,  saying,  with  the  humour  of  a  low  Irishman,  *^  Oh!  your 
Reyerence,  my  sweat's  worth  half  a  crown."  The  Dean  in- 
stantly caught  at  the  words,  *^  Aye,  that  it  is,  there's  half  a 
crown  for  you.'*  This  anecdote  is  given  6a.  the  authority  of 
Mr  Theophilus  Swift. 
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wrought  up  to  such  a  height  of  indigaation,  that, 
drawing  out  a  kuife,  he  swore  he  would  with 
that  very  instrument  cut  out  the  Dean's  ears. 
After  this  denunciation,  he  went  in  the  height  of 
his  fury  to  the  Deanery,  and  from  thence  to  Mr 
Worrall's,  where  Swift  was  on  a  visit.  The  family 
were  at  dinner,  and  the  stranger  being  shewn  in- 
to another  apartment,  the  Dean  was  called  out  to 
him.  The  Sergeant  advanced  to  him  with  great 
haughtiness,  and  said,  *^  Doctor  Jonathan  Swift, 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  I  am  Sergeant  Bet-tes- 
worth:"  this  being  his  affected  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing his  name.  "Of what  regiment?"  an- 
swered Swift.  After  a  very  angry  parley,  Bet- 
tesworth  began  to  raise  his  voice,  and  gave  such 
indications  of  violence,  that  Mr  Worrall  and  the 
servants  rushing  in,  compelled  him  to  withdraw. 
The  tradition  in  the  Dean's  family  bears,  that 
Bettesworth  actually  drew  his  knife,  but  the 
Dean's  own  narrative,  transmitted  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  does  not  countenance  that  last  excess, 
only  affirming,  that,  by  Bettesworth's  own  report, 
he  had  a  sharp  knife  in  his  pocket,  and  a  footman 
attending  in  the  hall  to  open  the  door  to  one  or 
two  ruffians  who  waitediiis  summons  in  the  street.^ 


*  Various  accounts  of  this  interriew  have  been  giTen,  but  tha^ 
of  tke  Dean  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  written  immediately  after  it 
took  place,  ought  t«  be  preferred,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  244*  The 
following  additional  circumstances  are  mentioned  bj  Sheridan  : 
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The  Dean  remained  composed  and  unmoyed  dur- 
ing this  extraordinary  scene.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  Sergeant's  person,  as  well  as  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  did  not  proceed  in  his  meditated  ven-  • 
'  geance  on  the  person  of  an  old  man,  and  a 
clergyman,  since  the  attempt  must  have  been 


^'  O  Mr  Dean,*'  said  Bettesworth,  id  answer  to  the  retort  men* 
tioned  in  the  text,  "  We  know  your  powers  of  raillery,  yon 
know  well  enough  that  I  am  one  of  his  Majesty's  sergeants  at 
law."—"  What  then.  Sir  ?"— <^  Why  then,  Sir,  I  am  come  to 
demand  of  you,  whether  you  are  the  author  of  thb  poem  (pro- 
ducing it)  and  these  yiliainous  lines  on  me  ?"— at  the  same 
time  reading  them  aloud  with  great  vehemence  of  emphasis^ 
and  much  gesticulation.—"  Sir,*'  said  Swift,  "  it  was  a  piece  of 
advice  given  me  in  my  early  days  by  Lord  Somers,  never  to  own 
or  disown  any  writing  laid  to  my  charge ;  because  if  I  did  this 
in  some  cases,  whaterer  I  did .  not  disown  afterward  would 
infallibly  be  imputed  to  roe  as  mine.  Now,  Sir,  I  take  this  to 
have  been  a  rery  wise  maxim,  and  as  such  have  followed  it  ever 
since ;  and  i  believe  it  will  hardly  be  in  the  power  of  all  your 
rhetoric,  as  great  a  master  as  you  are  of  it,  to  make  me  swerve 
from  that  rule."  Many  other  things  passed,  as  related  In  the 
above-mentioned  letter.  But  when  Bcttesworth  was  going 
away,  he  said,  "  Well  since  you  will  give  me  no  satisfaetion 
in  this  afiair,  let  me  tell  you,  your  gown  is  your  protection; 
under  the  sanction  of  which,  like  one  of  your  own  Yahoos 
who  had  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  you  sit  securci 
and  squirt  your  filth  round  on  all  mankind."  Swift  had  can- 
dour enough  not  to  conceal  this  last  circumstance,  at  the  same 
time  saying,  '^  that  the  fellow  showed  more  wit  in  this  than  ha 
thought  him  possessed  of/'  • 
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made  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  So  soon  as  the  news 
transpired,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Dub- 
lin, called  Earl  of  Meath's  Liberty,  assem- 
bled, and  sent  a  deputation  to  Swift,  requesting 
his  permission  to  take  vengeance  on  Bettes- 
worth,  for  his  intended  violence  to  the  Patriot  of 
Ireland.  Swift  returned  them  thanks  for  their 
zeal,  but  enjoined  them  to  disperse  peaceably, 
and,  adding  a  donation  of  two  or  three  guineas, 
prohibited  them  from  getting  drunk  with  the  mo. 
ney,  adding,  "  You  are  my  subjects,  and  I  expect 
you  will  obey  me.*'  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the 
despotism  of  his  authority,  founded  as  it  was  sole- 
ly upon  respect  and  gratitude,  that  his  defenders 
complied  with  his  recommendation  in  both  particu- 
lars, and  peaceably  and  soberly  separated  to  their 
dwellings.  For  some  time,  however,  they  formed 
a  guard  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  Deanery,  and  the  person  of  the 
Drapier,  lest  Bettesworth  should  have  adopted 
any  new  scheme  of  violence. 

The  consequences  of  this  rashness  were  very  se- 
rious to  Mr  Bettesworth,  for  not  only  was  he  over- 
whelmed by  the  Dean  and  his  friends  with  satire 
and  ridicule,  to  which  he  had  shewn  himself  so 
keenly  sensible,* but,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 


•  <^  Qettesworth's  Exultation,"  Vol.  X.  p.  634.  <<  Epigram 
inscribed  to  the  Honourable  Sergeant  Kite,"  now  first  recovered, 
p.  630.    ^'  The  Yahoo's  OTerthrow^  or  the  Kevan  Bay  let  new 
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he  confessed,  in  the  House  ef  Commons,  that 
Swift's  satire  had  deprived  him  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a^year.  Yet  his  irritability  was  rather 
increased  than  allayed  by  this  unpleasing  result, 
as  appears  from  a  subsequent  instance. 

Dr  Josiah  Horte,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  although  he  had  formcriy 
been  himself  an  object  of  Swift's  satire,*  was  now 
advanced  so  far  inio  his  intimacy,  that  the  Dean, 
in  1736,  condescended  to  be  the  prelate's  agent,  ia 
correcting  and  transmitting  to  Faulkner,  a  satins 
composed  by  Horte,  upon  the  general  taste  for 
Quadrille;  f  or,  in  the  quaint  words  of  the 
bishop's  request,  ^^  he  pruned  the  loose  feathers^ 
sent  the  kite  to  the  Falconer,  and  set  it  a  flying." 
The  satire  was  of  a  very  general  and  com* 
mon-place   kind,    but    unfortunately    proposed^ 


Ballad,"  p.  537.  <<  Oo  the  Archbbbop  of  Cashel  and  Betfes- 
worth,"  p.  541; 

*  See  the  Storm,  or  Minerva's  petition,  VoL  XIV.  p.  303,  in 
which  Bishop  Berkeley's  morals  are  complimented  at  the  ez- 
pence  of  Uiose  of  his  brother  prelate*  Horte  is  there  termed 
Bishop  Judas  ;  but  it  seems  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  prelatB 
designated  b j  the  same  hateful  epithet,  in  the  verses  so  entitled. 
Ibid  p.  268.  .  The  chief  motive  of  the  Dean's  complaisance 
seems  to  have  been  a  hope  that  Horte  might  be  induced  to  pro- 
Tide  for  Sheridan.    See  VoL  XIX.  p.  154. 

^  ^^  A  new  Proposal  for  the  better  Regulation  and  Improve 
ment  of  Quadrille.''    Vol.  VII.  p.  364. 
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among  other  regulations,  that  all  disputes  and  al- 
tercations at  play  should  be  laid  before  the  ^^  re- 
nowned Sergeant  B         — /*  with  a  fee  of  pne 
fish,advaloremi  and  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  wooden 
figure  in  Essex-street,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Upright  Man,  in  case  the  Sergeant's  decision  was 
unsatisfactory.   This  insinuation  was  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  angry  feelings  of  Mr  Bettesworth,  who, 
although  the  name  was  dropped  out  of  subsequent 
editions  of  the  satire,  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  complain  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  breach 
of  privilege.     Faulkner  the  printer  was  arrested, 
put  to  considerable  expence,  and  thrown  into  jail 
among  ordinary  felons,  though  he  prayed  to  be 
admitted  to  bail.  The  Dean,  whose  Mood  boiled  at 
these  tyrannical  proceedings,  avenged  himself  up- 
on Hartley  Hutchinson,  *  the  justice  of  peace 
who  signed  the  committal,  by  t\vo  or  three  severe 
lampoons,  and  wrote,  upon  the  same  occasion, 
the  indignant  lines  commencing. 

Better  we  all  were  in  our  graves, 
Thau  live  in  slavery  to  slaves,  f 


*  See  a  Vindication  of  the  Libel,  Vol.  X.  p.  569,  and  a  Friend- 
ly Apology  for  a  certain  Justice  of  Peace.  Ibid.  p.  560. 

f  The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  couplet  seems  to  have  oc« 
cupied  the  Dean's  mind  much  at  the  time.  It  is  written  down 
with  one  or  two  trifling  variations  upon  several  memorandum 
papers.    See  the  verses  Vol.  X.  p.  558* 
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Faulkner  naturallv  looked  to  Horte  for  some  in- 
demnification,  but  the  Bishop  intimated  to  him, 
**  that  in  such  dealings  the  bookseller  is  the  ad- 
venturer, and  must  run  the  hazard  of  gain  or 
loss."  This  sordid  and  unhandsome  evasion  oc- 
casioned Swift's  writing  to  the  bishop  a  very  se- 
vere letter,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  produced 
the  bookseller  some  more  satisfactory  answer.* 

In  1783,  the  Dean's  attention  was  attracted  to 
some  proceedings  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  which 
seemed  to  him  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 
A  bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  encouraging  the  linen  manufactory,  contain- 
ing a  clause  for  commuting,  by  a  perpetual  mo- 
dus, the  tithe  payable  on  the  articles  of  hemp  and 
flax.  The  Dean,  with  Grattan,  Jackson,  and  other 
clergymen,  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  pre- 
sented  a  petition,  praying  to  be  heard  by  coun^ 
sel  against  this  part  of  the  bill ;  and  Swift  com* 
posed,  on  the  same  subject,  a  treatise  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  f  The 


*  Vol.  XIX.  p.  20.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Sheridan,  the 
Dean  says,  ^*  1  did  write  him  [Bishop  Horte,]  lately,  a  letter 
'with  a  witness,  relating  to  his  printing  Quadrille,  (did  you  efer 
see  it,)  with  which  he  half  ruined  Faulkner.  He  promises, 
against  his  nature,  to  consider  him,  but  interposed  an  exception 
which  I  believe  will  destroy  the  whole.'*  Ibid.  p.  154. 

f  '^  Some  reasons  against  the  bill  for  settling  the  tithe  of  hemp^ 
flax^  &c.  by  a  modus.''     Vol.  IX.  p.  29. 

s 
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bill  appears,  in  consequence  of  this  opposition, 
to  have  been  dropt ;  but  subsequent  vexations 
arose  to  the  clergy  from  the  same  quarter. 

In  1734,  an  almost  general  resistance  was  made 
against' the  tithe  of  pasturage,  or  tithe  of  agist- 
ment, as  it  is  technically  called.  The  House  of 
Commons  interfered  against  this  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  and  so  effectually,  that  the  clergy 
were  intimidated  from  making,  and  courts  of  law 
deterred  from  receiving,  suits  upon  that  ground. 
The  Dean  and  many  of  his  brethren  viewed  the 
conduct  of  the  Commons  on  this  occasion  as  par- 
tial and  oppressive, — partial,  because  «o  many  of 
the  members  were  affected  by  that  claim,  that  they 
might  be  considered  as  judging  in  their  own  cause, 
and  oppressive,  because  Swift  conceived  that 
the  tithe  for  agistment  was  as  plainly  comprised 
in  the  act  of  Henry  VIII,  as  that  of  corn  and 
hay.  Other  cases  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  great  land -proprietors  to  innovate 
upon  the  rights  of  the  church.  A  cruel  and 
exaggerated  instance  was  the  case  of  the  re- 
verend Roger  Throp,  who,  refusing  to  surrender 
to  the  patron  of  his  living,  Colonel  Waller,  some 
of  its  most  important  rights,  is  alleged  to  have  been 
harassed  by  so  many  law-suits,  assaults,  and  arrests, 
that  his  courage  and  health  gave  way  under  them, 
and  he  actually  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Robert 
Throp,  brother  of  the  deceased,  presented  to  Par« 
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liament  a  petition,  stating  the  manifold  grievances 
which  his  deceased  relation  had  sustained  from 
Colonel  Waller,  and  praying  the  House  to  per- 
mit the  course  of  law  to  proceed  against  him  by 
arrest,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  member  of 
Parliament.  About  November  1735,  while  this 
petition  was  in  dependence,  the  Dean  appears  to 
have  written  for  the  newspapers  a  statement  of 
Mr  Throp's  case,  which  produced  on  the  Colo- 
nel's  part  an  advertisement,  offering  a  reward  for 
discovery  of  the  author.  *      When  the  petition 


♦  On  Sth  NoYember  1735,  Mrs  Whiteway>rite8  to  flic 
Dean,  ^^  Mr  Waller  bas  printed  an  advertisement,  offering  ten 
guineas  reward  to  any  person  that  will  discorer  the  author  of  a 
paragraph^  said  to  be  the  case  of  one  Mr  Throp.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  heard  aoy  thing  of  such  an  affair  before  you 
left  town,  but  I  think  it  is  said  there  is  some  trial  to  be  about 
it  before  the  House  of  Commons^  either  next  week^  or  the 
week  following.  I  beg  you  will  not  leave  your  papers  and  let- 
ters on  the  table,  as  you  used  to  do  at  the  Deanery,  for  bojs 
and  girls  and  wives  will  be  peeping.'*     Vol.  XIX.  p.  135. 

To  this  hint  the  Dean  replies,  5^  As  to  Waller's  advertise- 
ment, if  I  was  in  town  I  would,  for  the  ten  guineas,'  let  him 
know  the  author  of  the  narrative ;  and  I  wish  you  would,  by  a 
letter  in  an  unknown  hand,  inform  him  of  what  I  say  ;  for  I 
want  the  money  to  repair  some  deficiences  here."  Ibid,  p* 
441*  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  discover  the  Dean's  ^^  paia- 
graph,''  which,  from  the  date  and  internal  evidence,  must  have 
been  distinct  from  the  octavo  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled,  ^^  Lay  Tyranny,  or  the  Clergy  Oppressed  by  Patrons 
and  Impostors,  instanced  in  the  memorable  case  of  the  Re- 
verend Mr  Rc^r  Throp."    Dublin,  1739. 

5 
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came  before  the  House,  it  was  refased  unanimous- 

These  combined  circumstances  induced  Swift 
to  regard  the  existing  Irish  House  of  Commons 
as  determined  enemies  to  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  as  leagued  to  oppress  the  clergy.  He  gave 
vent  to  his  indignation  in  more  than  one  satire^ 
but  particularly  in  the  last  poem  of  any  length  or 
importance  which  he  ever  composed,  entitled  the 
Legion  Club.  Old  age  had  now  long  overtaken 
him,  and  even  when  he  was  holding  the  pen  on 
this  occasion,  he  had  a  continued  and  intense  attack 
of  his  constitutional  vertigo,  from  which  he  never 

* 

fully  recovered.  The  Legion  Club  is  notwithstand- 
ing one  of  the  most  animated  and  poignant  satires 
that  even  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  ever  produced. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  poet  should 
have  sustained  the  extreme  virulence  of  invective 
with  which  the  description  opens.  Yet,  when 
the  poet  descends  from  general  to  individual  satire, 
every  line  has  the  sting  of  a  hornet.  The  per- 
sons chiefly  satirized  in  this  remarkable  produc- 
tion, are  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  Colonel  Wal- 
ler, and  other  members  whom  the  Dean  regarded 
as  most  active  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  cler» 
gy.  "  The  puppy  pair  of  Dicks,"  Richard  Tighe 
and  Richard  Bettesworth,  his  old  foes,  are  not  for- 
gotten. The  poem  was  no  sooner  published,  than 
spurious  copies  appeared,  in  which  the  number  of 
individuals  satirized  was  considerably  enlarged* 
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It  gave  great  offence,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
and  prosecutions  were  threatened,  but  none  took 
place. * 

About  the  same  time  the  Dean  opposed  a 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Primate  Boulter  for  regu- 
lating the  exchange  of  Ireland,  by  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  which  his  Lordship 
presaged  would  be  the  readiest  mode  of  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  silver  currency,  of  which  the 
want  had  been  much  felt.  The  Dean  had  a  dis- 
like  to  the  Primate,  which  was  by  no  means  les- 
sened by  his  being  the  real  and  efficient  prime* 
minister  for  Ireland,  and  the  chief  correspondent 
of  Walpole  upon  matters  affecting  that  kingdom. 
He  had  exercised  his  satire  upon  him  according- 
ly, j*  But  at  the  time  of  lowering  the  gold  coin, 
Swift's  exertions  excited  a  ferment,  which,  though 
it  subsided  sooner,  and  without  producing  any 
change  in  the  intended  measure,  resembled,  in 
other  respects,  the  opposition  to  Wood's  scheme. 
The  Dean  spoke  against  the  measure  at  the  Thol- 


*  See  letter  from  Swift  to  Sheridao,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  154. 

f  See  an  epigram,  Vol.  X.  p.  547.  Also  *'  The  verses  on 
RoTer,  a  Lady's  Spaniel,''  Vol.  XIV.  p.  357.  These  wore 
written  in  ridicule  of  what  was  called  Philips'  Namby-Fam- 
by  verses,  the  mistress  of  the  spaniel  being  Mrs  Boulter,  who 
was  very  fat.  The  Primate  was  the  patron  of  Philips,  and 
brought  him  to  Ireland  as  his  Secretary,  which  probably  did 
not  increase  Swift's  respect  for  him*  Hence  the  line  of  Pope^ 
^  Still  to  our  Bishop  Philips  seems  a  wit^ 
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9el '  or  Exchange  of  Dublin ;  ^  he  distributed 
songs  among  the  people ;  and  on  the  day  when 
the  proclamation  was  read,  displayed  a  black  flag 
from  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  and  caused  a 
dumb  or  muffled  peal  to  be  rung  by  the  bells  of  St 
Patrick.  The  discontent  of  the  lower  orders  was 
so  great,  that  danger  was  apprehended  to  the  Pri- 
mate's person,  and  his  house  was  guarded  by  sol- 
diers. At  the  Lord  Mayor's  entertainment,  the 
Archbishop  publickly  charged  Swift  with  having 
inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  him. 
"  I  inflame  them  !"  retorted  Swift,  conscious  of 
his  power  among  the  lower  orders,  '*  had  I  lifted 
my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces," 
—a  threat  which  he  afterwards  expressed  in  poet- 
ry, f  The  measure  of  lowering  the  gold  coin, 
however  proved  practically  advantageous,  and  the 
clamour  which  it  excited  was  speedily  forgotten. 
Thus  ended  Swift's  last  interference  in  public 
aflairs,  in  which,  excepting  during  the  earlier  part 


*  See  Mrs  Whiteway's  letter  to  Sheridan,  <<  The  Dttn,  thii 
day,  (24th  April  1726,)  went  to  the  Tholsel  as  a  merchant  to 
sign  a  petition  to  the  goyernment  against  lowering  the  gold, 
where  we  hear  he  made  a  long  speech,  for  which  he  will  bo 
reckoned  a  jacobite."     Vol.  XIX.  p.  28. 

f  See  <<  Ay  and  No,  a  tale  from  Dublin,"  Vol.  X.  p.  563. 
Also  a  ballad  (now  first  published)  on  lowering  the  coin, 
which  alludes  to  the  circumstances  of  the  muffled  peal  and  bbick 
flag.    Ibid.  p.  664. 
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of  George  I.'s  reign,  he  had  been  actively  and  often 
perilously  engaged  from  1708  to  1736.  He  oon« 
tinned^  however,  on  all  occasions,  to  express  and 
maintain  his  original  sentiments,  of  which  he  was 
so  tenacious^  that  he  refused  to  accept  of  the  free* 
dom  of  the  city  of  Cork,  until  they  recorded,  ii|K 
on  the  instrument  of  freedom,  and  the  silver  box 
in  which  it  was  presented,  their  approbation  of 
his  political  and  patriotic  principles,  as  the  ground 
of  distinguishing  him  by  such  an  honour.  *  At  a 
subsequent  period  of  extreme  weakness.  Bishop 
Rundle  has  mentioned  with  indecent  triumph,  es* 
pecially  considering  he  had  called  Swift  friend* 
an  instance,  that  his  political  dislikes  sor* 
vived  the  decay  of  his  mental  faculties.  In 
1741-2,  upon  the  reported  disgrace  of  Lord  Ox-» 
ford,  he  set  up  an  equipage,  f    Nor  is  it  to  be 


*  See  the  Dean's  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  CorponliMKif 
Cork,  15th  August  1737.    Vol.  XIX.  p.  183. 

t  The  Dean  used  formerly  to  say,  that  he  waa  tbe  pooiait 
man  in  Ireland  who  was  serfed  in  plate,  and  the  richest  who 
kept  no  carriage*  The  account  of  his  setting  np  one  is  thas 
giren  by  Bishop  Rundle,  in  a  letter  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  ^^  As  soon  as  Dean  Swift  heard  that  Lord  Ozfori 
was  diismissed  from  power,  he  awakened  with  one  flash  of  light 
from  his  dreaming  of  what  he  once  was,  and  cried^  I  made  s 
TOW  that  I  would  set  np  a  coach  when  that  man  was  tamed 
out  of  his  places ;  and  having  the  good  fortune  to  behold  that 
day,  long  despaired  of,  I  will  shew  that  I  was  sincere :  and 
sent  for  a  ooach*maker.    The  operator  comesy— hid  one  almott 
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forgotten,  that  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  fed  his 
antipathy  against  Walpole  and  the  royal  family, 
by  regularly  transmitting  to  him  the  lampoons 
of  the  day.  * 


ready^-^t  was  sent  home,— horses  were  purchased,— and  the 
Dean  entered  the  triumphant  double  chariot,  supported  by  two 
old  women,  and  his  daily  flatterer,  to  entertain  him  with  the 
only  music  he  had  an  ear  to  hear  at  this  age ;  they  made  up 
the  partie  qnarree,  and,  with  much  ado,  enabled  his  decrepit 
lererence  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  trayelling  twice  round  our 
great  square,  by  the  cordial  and  amusement  of  their  fulsome 
commendations,  which  he  calls  facetious  pleasantry.    But  the 
next  pacquet  brought  word,  (what  lying  varlets  these  news« 
writers  are!)  that  Lord  Orford's  party  reyiyed,  &c.    Swift 
sunk  back  in  the  corner  of  the  coach,  his  under  jaw  fell  j  he 
was  carried  up  to  his  chamber  and  great  chair,  and  obstinately 
refused  to  be  lifted  into  the  treacherous  rehicle  any  more,  till 
the  newswriters  at  least  shall  be  hanged  for  deceiving  him  to 
imagine  that  Lord  Orford  was  bona  fide  out  of  power,  though 
visibly  out  of  place.    Now  he  despairs  of  seeing  Tengeancc 
taken  on  any,  wlio,  odd  fellow!  he  thinks  more  richly  desenrc 
it ;  and  since  he  cannot  send  them  out  of  the  world  with  dis- 
honour, he  intends  soon  to  go  out  of  it  in  a  pet." — Letter 
signed  Thomas  Derry,  dated  March  20,  1741-2.    MSS.  Birch. 
4291.  Driiish  Museum. 

The  Bishop  is  incorrect  in  supposing  that  Swift  laid  aside  the 
equipage  which  was  thus  set  up.  It  appears  from  Wilson's 
affidavit,  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  335,  Note,)  that  Swift,  in  July  1742, 
had  a  carriage  of  his  own. 

*  The  Dean  has  labelled  a  paper  containing  three  such 
lampoon^,  '^  An  excellent  satyr,  prose  part  and  part  verse,  re- 
ceived November  1st  1738."  The  verses  are  a  burlesque  birth* 
day  ode  for  1733,  (by  Pulteney  or  Chesterfield,)  in  the  assumed 
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But  although  the  Dean  must  from  henceforward 
be  considered  as  having  ceased  entirely  to  interest 
himself  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  his  mind,  as  is 
usual  in  age,  appears  to  have  reverted  to  those 
earlier  scenes  in  which  he  once  played  a  busy 
part,  and  he  became,  in  1737)  ^lesirous  of  publish- 
ing the  history  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  he 
had  written  in  1714.     With  this  view,  he  gave 


person  of  ^*  Colley  Bajs,  Esq  ;*'  and  some  lines  on  a  coinage 
haTing  been  sent  abroad  without  the  words  Dei  Gratia  in  the 
legend.  Both  have  been  printed.  The  prose  lampoon  is  ten 
known,  and  shall  be  inserted  as  a  curiosity. 

Supposed  to  be  rsritlen  on  account  of  three  gentlemen  being 
seen  in  Kensington  Gardens  htf  the  King  and  Queen  whUe 
they  were  walking. 

^^  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  King 
of  Babylon,  in  the  8th  month,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  King,  in 
the  beginning  of  hay  hardest,  that  the  King  and  the  Qaeon 
walked  arm  in  arm  in  the  gardens  which  they  had  planted  npoa 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  great  riTer  Euphrates ;  and  behold 
there  appeared  on  a  sudden  three  armed  men,  sons  of  the  giants  ; 
then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried|  Oh 
men  of  war,  who  be  ye,  who  be  ye  ?  and  is  it  peace  ?  But  they 
answered  him  not  Then  spake  he  and  said.  There  is  treacherji 
Oh  my  Queen,  there  is  treachery ;  and  Be  turned  his  face  and 
fled.  Now  when  the  Queen  saw  what  had  befallen  my  Lord  thB' 
King,  she  girt  up  her  loins  and  fled  also,  crying  Ob  my  God  I 
So  the  King  and  the  Queen  ran  together,  but  the  King  outran 
her  mightily,  for  he  ran  very  swiftly,  neither  turned  h«to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  for  he  was  sore  afraid  where  no  Uai 
uras,  and  tied  when  no  man  pursued." 
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the  manuscript,  now  entitled  "The  History  of 
the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,"  to  Dr  King 
of  Oxford,  that  it  might  be  printed  in  London. 
A  report  of  his  intention  having  transpired, 
seems  to  have  alarmed  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  (son 
of  the  celebrated  statesman,)  Mr  Lewis,  (under 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,)  and  other  persons  concerned,  who  feared 
lest  the  Dean,  in  his  state  of  mind  and  body, 
might  be  inadequate  to  the  delicate  task  of  cor- 
recting a  work  in  which  the  characters  of  Harley 
and  all  who  had  acted  with  him  were  deeply  impli- 
cated.  Mr  Lewis  pressed,  in  their  common  name^ 
to  be  permitted  to  see  the  manuscript  before  it 
was  sent  to  press;  a  request  which  the  Dean 
granted  with  hesitation  and  reluctance.*  The 
**  History"  was  accordingly  perused  by  Lord 
Oxford  and  some  of  his  friends,  and,  in  a  letter 
from  Mr  Lewis,  they  state  various  objections 
to  its  appearing  in  its  original  state.  Several 
of  these  apply  to  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  spedosa  miracula  of  the  Dean's  narrative^ 
such  as  the  imputations  on  the  courage  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  insinuation  that  Prince  Eugene 


*  See  a  letter  from  Mr  Lewis,  anxiously  pressing,  this  re- 
quest, 30th  June  1737,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  172.  with  the  Dean's 
answer,  8th  April,  p.  178,  intimating  some  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  it.  Mr  Lewis  again  writes  upon  the  same  subject, 
4th  August  following,  and  the  Dean  appears  reluctantly  to 
hate  acquiesced. 

VOL.  I.  EC 
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recommended  the  assassination  of  Harley.     But 
they  i>rincipally  demurred  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Dean  had  drawn  several  characters  of  the 
leading  Whigs,   and  expressed  their  conviction 
that,  if  the   history  were  published  without  al- 
teration, nothing  could  save  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher from  some   grievous,  punishment.      Lewis, 
therefore,  conjured  the  Dean,  by  his  own  fame, 
and  that  of  those  friends  whom  he  meant  to  ho- 
nour by  his  narrative,  and  as  he  valued  his  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  fortune, 
not  to  permit  the  manuscript  to  be  printed  until 
he  liad  adopted  the   amendments  his  letter  sug- 
gested. *     The   Dean,   unable   or   unwilling  to 
attempt    the    required    alterations,    silently   ac- 
quiesced in  the  opinion   happily  expressed  by 
Lewis,  that  the  period  of  which  he  treated  was 
too  remote  for  a  pamphlet,  yet  too  early  for  a  his- 
tory.f     What  became  of  the  original  manuscript 


♦  This  important  letter,  i%hich  contains  the  real  reason  for 
suppressing  the  **  History,"  is  dated  8th  April  1736.  It  is 
now  first  published,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  218.  It  is  quoted  in  the 
Dean's  hand,  "  On  some  mistakes  in  the  History  of  Four  last 
Years,"  with  the  remarkable  addition,  **  Mon  ami prvdent,^ 

+  Sec  Dr  King's  Letter  of  23d  January  1738-9,  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  261.  in  which,  however,  there  is  an  important  paragraph 
omitted  by  the  transcriber,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr  Theophilos 
Swift.  After  the  word  *'  direct^*'  p.  262,  and  before  commen- 
cing the  next  paragraph,  the  original  manuscript  proceeds  thus; 

"I  say  nothing  about  ycur  manuscript  of  the  History  ^  be- 
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does  not  appear;  but  the  history  was  published  in 
i758,  by  an  anonymous  editor,  who  professes  to 
give  it  as  a  lirerary  curiosity,  from  a  copy  which 
had  been  accidentally  preserved  in  Ireland.  The 
whole  preface  sustains  a  high  and  violent  tone  of 
Wliip^  politics.  To  such  an  uncongt»nial  editor 
was  the  Dean  to  owe  a  posthumous  obligation,  for 
publishing  a  work  suppressed  during  his  lifetime 
at  the  request,  or  rather  the  entreaty,  of  his  Tory 
friends.  The  history  was  coldly  received  by  the 
public,  as  relating  to  events  gone  by  and  forgotten. 
A  French  version  of  it  appeared  in  1765.* 

It  was  through  the  medium  of  Dr  King  that 
Swift  sent  to  the  press,  as  already  observed,  the 
*'  Verses  on  his  own  Death,"  and  he  seems  also  to 
have  meditated  the  publication  of  his  well  known 
Instructions  to  Servants,  on  which,  though  it  only 
exists  as  a  fragment,  he  had  bestowed  much  pains 
and  observation.  lie  himself  was  a  kind,  but  a 
strict  master,  and  his  mode  of  managing  his 
domestics    would    hardly    have  succeeded   with 


cause  I  have  been  assured  by  Lord  Orrery  and  Mr  Pope  that 
you  are  satisfied  with  Mr  Lewis's,  and  have  suspended  the 
publication  of  that  work  in  consequence  of  his  representa- 
tion." 

This  passage  sums  up  the  evidence  concerning  the  supprcs. 
sion  of  the  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne. 

*  Somewhat  too  amply  entitled  ^'  IJistoire  du  Kegno  dc  la 
Heine  Anne  d'Angleterre,"  8vo,  with  a  fictitious  Amsterdam 
title-page. 
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any  one  but  himself^  who   had   established  hit 
will  as  despotic,  however  capricious.^     He  ?ras 


*  The  story  is  well  known  of  his  commanding  '^  Sweethetrti'' 
as  he  called  his  cookmaid  Mary,  to  carry  down  a  joint  of  melt 
and  do  it  less^  and  on  her  alleging  that  was  impossible,  hisgiife 
request,  that  when  in  future  she  pleased  to  commit  a  fkalt,  he 
hoped  she  would  choose  one  which  might  be  mended.  Upoa 
another  occasion,  after  he  had  permitted  Sweetheart  to  set  out  oa 
a  journey  to  see  a  sister's  wedding,  he  sent  for  her  back^ 
by  express,  to  shut  the  door.  At  another  time,  heaN 
ing  one  of  his  scryants  in  the  act  of  undressing,  ezpiesi 
a  luxurious  wish  that* he  could  ride  to  bed,  the  ^  Dean  iua- 
moned  the  man  up  stairs,  commanded  him  to  fetch  a  horse 
from  the  paddock,  and  prcjmrc  him  for  a  journey,  and  when 
the  poor  fellow  reported  that  the  horse  was  ready,  ^'  rooaot 
him  then,  sirrah^"  said  the  Dean,  ^^  and  ride  to  bed."  There  ii 
another  well  attested  anecdote,  communicated  by  the  late  Mr 
William  Waller  of  Allanstown,  near  Kells,  to  Mr  Theopbiliis 
Swifts  Mr  Waller,  while  a  youth,  was  riding  near  his  father's 
house,  where  he  met  a  gentleman  on  horseback  reading.  A 
little  surprised,  he  asked  the  servant,  who  followed  at  some 
drstance,  where  they  came  from !  ^^  From  the  Black  Lioo,'* 
answered  the  man,  ^*  And  where  are  you  going  ?" — ^'  To  hea- 
Tcn,  I  belicTc,''  rejoined  the  servant,  ^^  for  my  master's  piaying 
and  I  am  fasting."  On  farther  inquiry,  it  proved  that  the 
Dean,  who  was  then  going  to  Laracor,  had  rebuked  thb  man 
for  presenting  him  in  the  morning  with  dirty  boots.  '^  Wem 
they  clean,"  answered  the  fellow,  ^'  they  would  soon  be  dirty 
again :" — ^^  And  if  you  eat  your  breakfast,"  retorted  the  Dean, 
<c  you  will  be  hungry  again,  so  you  shall  proceed  without 
it,"  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  man*s*bon.mot.  Another 
instance  of  his  strict  discipline,  communicate^  by  Mr  Swift, 
»hall  close  this  long  note. 
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equally  minute  in  observing  the  servants  of  others, 
and  told  Lord  Orrery  one  day,  that  the  attendant 
who  waited  had  committed  fifteen  faults  during 
the  time  of  dinner.  Yet  his  mode  of  reprimand* 
ing  them  was  more  frequently  whimsical  than 
harsh.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  servant  waiting  at 
table  had  displeased  him  ;«^there  was  laver  on  the 
table,  called  in  Ireland  sloak,  which  Mrs  White- 
way  was  fond  of ;  the  Dean  had  tasted  and  disliked 
it,  but  said  nothing  till  about  to  reprove  the  man« 
when  he  broke  out  with  "  you-you-you  worse 
than  sloak."  Sometimes  he  chose  to  mix  in  the 
mirth  of  his  domestics.  Once  finding  that  his 
housekeeper,  Mrs  Ridgeway,  had,  according  to 
custom,  on  his  birth-day  made  an  entertainment 
for  the  neighbours,  he    requested  to  know  at 


^^  He  was  dioing  one  day  in  the  country,  and  at  going  awaj 
the  seryant  of  the  family  brought^him  his  horse.  As  the  man 
beld  the  horse,  the  Dean  called  to  his  own  man,  and  asked  him 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  give  something  to  the  ser- 
vant for  his  trouble  ?  The  man  assented,  and  the  Dean  asked  him 
what  he  thought  would  be  proper  to  give  the  man,  and  whether 
half  a  crown  was  too  much  ?  **  No,  Sir  !" — **  Very  well,"  re* 
plied  Swift,  and  gave  the  man  the  half  crown.  When  the  board- 
wages  of  the  week  came  to  be  paid,  he  stopt  the  half  crown, 
and  reads  his  ser?ant  a  lecture ;  telling  him,  it  was  his  duty  to 
attend  him,  and  not  to  leave  him  to  the  care  of  others ;  that  he 
brought  him  to  the  house,  that  he  might  not  gi?e  trouble  to 
others ;  and  pressed  his  argument  by  supposing  he  would  not 
in  future  be  quite  so  generous  of  bis  master's  money." 
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whose  expence  the  treat  was  provided,  and  un- 
derstandino;  that  he  himself  was  the  founder  of 
the  feast,  he  sat  down  among  the  guests  and  par- 
took of  their  cheer  with  great  good  humour. 
Upon  another  occasion,  he  and  some  friends  re- 
solved to  celebrate  a  classical  Saturnalia  at  the 
Deanery,  and  actually  placed  their  servants  at  ta- 
ble while  they  themselves  attended  on  them.  The 
butler,  who  represented  the  Dean,  acted  his  mas- 
ter to  the  life.  lie  sent  Swift  to  the  cellar  in  quest 
of  some  particular  wine,  then  affected  to  be  discon- 
tented with  the  wine  he  brought,  and  command* 
ed  him  to  bring  another  sort.  The  Dean  submis« 
sively  obeyed,  took  the  bottle  to  the  sideboard 
and  decanted  it,  while  the  butler  still  abused  him 
in  his  own  stile,  and  charged  him  with  reserving 
some  of  the  groinids  for  his  own  drinking.  The 
Dean,  it  was  observed,  did  not  altogether  relish 
the  jest,  but  it  was  carried  on  as  long  as  it  gave 
amusement ;  when  the  tables  were  removed,  the 
scene  reversed,  an  entertainment  served  up  to  the 
proper  guests,  and  every  thing  conducted,  by 
the  very  servants  wlio  had  partaken  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia, in  an  orderly  and  respectful  manner.* 


*  This  anecdote  is  given  by  Mr  Thcophilus  Swift,  on  the 
authority  of  >J  rs  Whitcway.  It  appears  in  an  exaggerated  and 
distorted  form  in  the  Swiftiana,  Vol.  II.  p.  54.  where  U  is  aid 
there  was  a  purpobc  to  make  the  Saturnalia  annual,  but  that 
the  Dean,  uiiabic  to  endure  the  raillery  of  the  butler,  gave  a 
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These  anecdotes  serve  to  shew  that  the  Dean  took 
a  particular  pleasure  in  observing  this  class  of 
society,  and  explain  the  extraordinary  insight 
which  he  had  obtained  into  their  habits  and 
character.  The  Instructions  to  Servants  form 
only  a  fragment.  The  Dean  had  intended  a  more 
regular  work,  but  indisposition  interrupted  his 
labours.*     In  1738  and  1739,  he  expresses,  by 


loose  to  passion,  beat  his  represcatatiyc,  and  drove  the  servants 
out  of  the  room.  For  these  additions,  I  am  informed  by  Mr 
Swift,  there  is  no  foundation. 

*  The  following  is  a  fragment  of  an  intended   preface.     It 
occurs  in  the  original  draft  of  the  instructions,  but  is  in  many 
places  effaced  and  illegible.      I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Theophilus 
Swift  for  a  copy  of  that  which  remains  intelligible. 
*  •  ♦  [Two  or  three  words  wanting.^  '*  A  Preface  to  Servants* 

'^  I  have  calculated  these  directions  chiefly  for  town-servants  ; 
yet  have  here  and  there  scattered  some  proper  for  the  country. 
I  have  likewise  considered  some  things  only  for  private  families, 
from  L.  400  to  L.  1000  per  annum  ;  but  others  for  great  per. 
sons  and  gentlemen  of  plentiful  estates. 

"  I  left  my  master,  who  had  got  the  house-maid  with  child,  and 
he  gave  me  a  portion  to  marry  hcr^  and  got  me  an  office  in  the 
customs. 

^^  There  are  some  ways  of  servants,  that  I  cannot  give  a  reason 
for  ;  however,  for  honour  I  have  mentioned  them :  because  I 
doubt  not  there  was  some  reason  for  it 

^^  Add  the  directions  without  reason  at  the  end,  in  a  different 
letter*  My  directions  are  fitted  for  families  from  L.  400  to 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds*  The  reader  will  not  blame 
us  for  being  so  large  on  f  ootmen,  having  been  one  myself^  kcm 
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repeated  inquiries  at  Faulkner,  some  anxiety 
about  a  part  of  the  manuscript.^  It  was  nott 
however,  published  until  after  his  death.  This  is 
almost  the  last  literary  subject  in  which  Swift 
seems  to  have  been  interested. 

We  return  to  the  private  life  of  Swift  subse- 
quent to  1732.  The  incidents  are  short  and  me* 
lancholy.  For  a  while  his  correspondence  with 
Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  Gay*s  lively  and  spirited  patroness, 
sustained  his  connection  with  England.  Boling^ 
broke  attempted,  so  late  as  1 732,  to  negociate  an 
exchange  of  his  Deanery  with  the  living  of  Bur- 
ferd  in  Berkshire,  f  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
sacrifice  of  dignity  and  income,  considerable  at 
any  time,  became  impossible  after  the  habits  of 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  die  was  therefore  cast, 
and  Swift  was  to  close  his  days  in  the  country  of 
his  birth,  not  in  that  of  his  choice.  Indeed,  al- 
though his  dislike  to  Ireland  does  not  appear  to 
liave  abated  in  its  acrimony,  his  desire  to  exchange 
his  residence  there  for  an  abode  in  England,  must 


^^  Gil  Bias  hath  mentioned  something  of  serrants,  ^'c.  bat  not 
in  my  waj.  [Here  follow  some  imperfect  passages.]  The 
precedence  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  regulated  at  home,  and 
nf  ith  strangers ;  the  latter  according  to  their  masters.  Jack 
Somerset  takes  place  of  Dick  DevoDshire.'' 

•  Vol  XIX.  p.  245. 

f  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  81. 
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have  been  gradually  diminished,  as,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet, 

*^  Tie  after  tie  was  looseaed  from  his  heart  ;*' 

and  when  his  remnant  of  life  could  only  be  spent 
in  melancholy  recollections  of  the  past,  or  anxious 
anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  af- 
fectionate Gay  was  the  first  severe  shock  of  this 
nature.     Pope's  letter  announcing  this  event  is 
indorsed  by  Swift,  "  Received  December  15th, 
tl732>)  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an  impulse 
foreboding   some  misfortune.''      The  death  of 
Arbuthnot  followed  in  1794-5.     Swift  thus  ex- 
preses  himself   to  Pope  on  the  breaches  thus 
made  among   their    friends.      ^^  The  death    of 
Mr  Gay  and  the  Doctor  have    been  terrible 
wounds  near  my  heart.    Their  living  would  have 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  although  I  should 
never  have  seen  them  ;  like  a  sum  of  money  in  a 
bank,  from  which  I  should  receive  at  least  annu- 
al interest,  as  I  do  from  you,  and  have  done  from 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke.**  *    Lady  Masham,  the 
moving  spring  of  Queen  Anne's  last  administra* 
tion  and  Swift's  firm  friend,  died  about  the  same 
period,  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  followed  in 
the  year  1735.  Bolingbroke  and  Pope  remained; 
but  the  former  seeing  all  his  political  hopes  blight- 
ed, retired  in  disgust  to  France  in  1734,  and  ill- 


♦  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  355. 
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health  on  both  sides  gradually  slackened  Swift^s 
intercourse  with  the  Bard  of  Twickenham.  But 
it  is  a  false  and  malicious  insinuation  of  the  no- 
torious Mrs  Pilkington,  that  there  was  any  re- 
laxation in  the  mutual  regard  of  the  illustri- 
ous friends ;  Lord  Orrery,  who  had  the  best  ac- 
cess to  know,  has  given  testimony,  and  produced 
proof,  that  their  friendship  remained  sincere  and 
perfect  on  both  sides  till  closed  by  death.  On 
the  presentation  copy  of  the  Dunciad,  with  which 
she  pretends  the  Dean  was  but  little  pleased, 
Swift  has  written  Autoris  Amicissimi  Donum^ — an 
expression  of  superlative  warmth. 

The  Dean's  health  was  now  gradually  giving 
way  under  the  pressure  of  age,  and  his  recur- 
ring fits  of  deafness  and  giddiness.  His  judg- 
ment and  powers  of  thought  continued  indeed 
clear  during  the  intervals  of  his  disorder ;  but  his 
memory  became  imperfect,  and  his  temper,  al- 
ways irritable,  was  now  subject  to  violent  and 
frantic  fits  of  passion  upon  slight  provocation* 
These  inroads  upon  his  faculties  were  precursors 
of  the  final  disorder  whose  approach  he  had  long 
dreaded.     So  early  as  1717>*  we  are  informed  by 


*  The  date  is  assigned  from  Dr  Johnson's  (or  Mr  Croft's) 
probable  conjecture,  that  Dr  Young  accompanied  his  witty  and 
profligate  patron,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  to  Ireland  in  that 
year.  When  Wharton  related  some  of  his  mischievous  pranks 
to  the  Dean,  (who  really  esteemed  his  talents,)  he  made  this  re- 
markable answer^  ^<  Take  a  frolic  to  be  Tirtaous  my  Lord;  it 
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Dr  Young,  that,  while  walking  with  Swift  about  a 
mile  out  of  Dublin,  the  Dean  stopped  short.  "  We 
passed  on,"  says  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
"  but  perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,  I  went 
back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  earnest- 
ly gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which,  in  its  up- 
permost branches,  was  much  withered  and  decay- 
ed. Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  like  that 
tree,  I  shall  die  at  top."  Orrery  also  informs  us, 
that  when  the  Dean,  in  conversation,  dwelt  upon 
the  period  of  mental  imbecility  which  closed  the 
lives  of  Somers,  Marlborough,  and  other  distin- 
guished  contemporaries,  it  was  never  without  a 
deep  and  anxious  presage  of  his  own  fate.  To  the 
same  feeling  of  internal  decay  may  be  traced  his 
answer  to  a  friend  who  mentioned  some  one  as  a 
fine  old  genileman  :  "  What !"  said  the  Dean  with 
violence,  *'  have  you  yet  to  learn  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fine  old  gentleman.  If  the  man  you 
speak  of  had  either  a  mind  or  body  worth  a  far- 
thing, they  would  have  worn  him  out  long  ago/** 


inrill  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any  you  have  yet  tried.'*  De- 
lany  has  somewhat  injured  this  anecdote,  by  substituting  the 
word  honour  for  pleasure.  Swift  has  ridiculed  Young's  bom- 
bast in  his  simile  upon  that  poet  and  Philips.  But  in  the  Ter« 
scs  on  Young's  Satires  and  the  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  he  seems 
rather  to  censure  Young's  politics  than  his  talents. 

*  At  one  time  he  requested  Mrs  Whiteway  to  mention  to  him 
any  decay  which  she  might  obserye  in  his  faculties :— ^^  jNo^ 
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It  would  be  vain  to  inquire,  whether  this  aw- 
ful foreboding,  becoming  more  terrible  as  its  ac- 
complishment approached  nearer,  influenced  Swift 
in  the  disposal  of  his  fortune ;  whether  he  took  the 
hint  of  establishing  a  Lunatic  Asylum  from  a  let- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Fownes  upon  that  subject ;  *  or 
whether,  as  he  himself  alleges^ 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had, 
To  baild  a  house  for  fools  or  mad. 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much,  f 

Such,  however,  was  the  resolution  he  formed, 
and  it  was  his  first  intention  to  endow  his  purpos- 
ed hospital  with  land  to  the  extent  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum ;  but  after  in  vain  en- 
deavouring to  make  such  a  purchase,  and  even 
advertising  for  that  purpose, J  he  at  length  suffer- 
ed his  fortune  to  remain  upon  the  various  mort- 
gages in  which  it  was  vested,  and  left  to  his  execu- 
tors the  trouble  of  collecting  and  investing  it  in  land. 


Sir,''  she  replied,  '^  I  ha?e  read  Gil  Bias.'*  A  similar  storj  is 
recorded  by  Mr  Sheridan  of  his  father,  who,  (less  prudent,) 
complied  with  the  request,  and  extorted  from  the  Dean  the 
question,  ^'  Whether  he  had  ever  read  Gil  Bias.'* 

•  Dated,  9th  September  1732.  It  is  a  proposal  for  build- 
iVig  a  Receptacle  for  Lunatics.    See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  108. 

f  Verses  on  his  own  death,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  345. 

:|:  See  (his  adTcrtisemcnt,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  230,  and  his  eorre- 
spondonce  withMrGcrrard,  Ibid.  p.  231. 
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Nor  was  he  less  anxious  about  the  site  of  his  intend- 
ed hospital.  In  1734-5,  he  presented  a  memo- 
Tial  to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  praying  that  a 
piece  of  ground  on  Oxmantown -green  might  be 
assigned  for  this  purpose,  which  request  was  im- 
mediately complied  with.  *  In  1737j  a  mortmain 
act  was  in  agitation,  for  preventing  settlement  of 


*  No.  IV.  Extracts  from  the  London  and  Dublin  Maga- 
zine, or  Gentlemen's  Monthly  Intelligencer.      London  prin- 
ted, and  DubUn  reprinted  for  George  Faulkner,  for  the  year 
1735. 
N.  B.  This  was  a  piratical  re-impression,  or  Dublin  Edition, 

of  the  London  Magazine. 

January  %\y  1734-5.— On  Friday  last,  tbe  following  me- 
morial was  presented  at  the  quarterly  assembly  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council* 
To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord-Mayor,  &c.  the  Memo- 
rial of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's, 

Sheweth, — That  the  said  Dean  ha?ing,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament,  settled  his  whole  fortune  to  erect  and  endow  an  hos- 
pital in  or  near  thrs  city,  for  the  support  of  idiots  and  lunatics, 
and  being  ad?iscd  that  a  plot  of  ground  in  Oxmantown-green 
would  be  a  conyenient  place  whereon  to  erect  the  said  Hospi- 
tal, he  therefore  humbly  desires,  that  your  Lordship,  and  this 
honourable  board,  wiU  please  to  grant  him  such  a  plot  of  ground 
on  the  said  green,  and  for  the  said  use,  upon  such  terms  as 
your  Lordships  and  worships  shall  think  fit.'* 

<^  The  Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council,  were 
pleased  to  order  a  committee  to  inspect  the  said  green,  for  the 
most  convcuient  plot  of  ground  whereon  io  erect  the  said  hos- 
pital." 

March  1735. 
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landed  property  upon  the  church,  or  upon  public 
charities.  The  Dean  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  excepted  from  this  bill,  in 
case  it  should  pass  into  a  law.  The  petition  stated, 
that  he  had  long  since  bequeathed  his  fortune  to 
charitable  uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom; 
and  if  the  exception  which  he  prayed  for  should 
not  be  granted,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  remitting  it  abroad  for  the  same  pious  and  wor- 
thy purposes.  The  mortmain  bill  did  not  pass  into 
a  law,  and  the  exception  became  unnecessary. 
From  the  repeated  statement  in  these  proceedings, 
that  the  Dean  had  long  since  settled  his  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  intended  foundation,  it  appears 
that  his  existing  will,  dated  3d  May  1740,  was 
not  the  first  destination  of  his  property.  The 
funds  which  finally  devolved  upon  the  hospital, 
amounted  to  above  ten  thousand  pounds,  which 
was  the  sum  of  Swift's  savings  in  the  course  of 
about  thirty  years. 

1  he  internal  regulation  of  Swift's  family  had 
for  some  years  been  under  the  management  of 
his  kind  and  affectionate  relation  Mrs  Whiteway.* 


*  Ilawkesworth  erroneously,  or  injuriously,  represented 
Mrs  Whiteway  as  the  Dt*an\  housekeeper.  Nothing  could 
be  more  incorrect.  She  was  a  lady  of  talents,  fashion,  and 
independent  fortune,  from  whom  Mr  Theophilua  Swift  in- 
herits a  considerable  estate  in  the  county  of  Limeric.  Mrs 
Whiteway  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  tUo  Re?. 
Theophilus  Harrison,  Dean  of  Clonmacnoisc.    A  daughter  of 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  Adam  Swift,  the  Dean's 
uncle,  and  was  the  only  relation  to  whom  he  ever 
shewed  any  attachment ;  a  distinction  which  she 
has  been  thought  to  owe  to  her  not  bearing  the 
family  name.     It  was  a  littleness  in  the  mind  of 
Swift,  that  the  recollection  of  the  parsimonious 
education  he  had  received  from  his  uncle  God- 
win mixed  in  almost  every  reflection  which  he 
turned  towards  his  relatives.     In  his  correspon- 
dence, he  repeatedly  declares  his  dislike  to  his  own 
family,  although  he  sometimes  makes  a  cold  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  Mr  Deane  Swift,*  the  grand- 
son of  his  uncle  Godwin,   and   representative, 
though  by  that  unpleasant  link,  of  his  favourite 
ancestor,  Thom?is,  the  loyal  vicar  of  Goodrich. 
Even  to  this  young  gentleman  the  Dean  extend- 
ed no  share  of  effectual  patronage  ;  and  the  only 
influence  which  his  relationship  produced  upon 
his  kinsman's   fortunes  was  of  an  unfavourable 
nature.     Mr  D.  Swift  paid  the  cold  and  reluctant 
courtesy    of    his    illustrious    relative    with    the 


this  marriage  married  Mr  Deane  Swift,  and  was  the  mother  of 
my. obliging  correspondent,  to  whom  the  reader,  as  weHas  the 
editor,  is  so  much  indebted. 

*  By  a  singular  coincidence,  this  gentleman  bore  both  the 
family  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  by  which  he  was  uni. 
versally  distinguished.  But  he  derived  his  Christian  name  of 
Deane  from  his  grandmother,  Miss  Deane,  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Admiral  Deane,  who  served  the  Parliament  with  ecJat 
during  the  civil  wars. 
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warmest  attachment,  and  vindicated  his  memory^ 
after  death,  from  the  charges  of  Lord  Orrery. 
Yet  how  little  he  owed  to  his  patronage,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  remarkable  anecdote. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  offered  Mr  D.  Swift  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  if  he  chose  to  take  orders. 
Mr  D.  Swift  was  then  considerably  indebted  to 
his  distinguished  kinsman;  and,  influenced  also 
by  his  habits  of  attachment  and  respect,  consulted 
him  on  the  flattering  proposal  thus  made  to  him. 
The  Dean,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  kinsman 
receiving  any  favour  from  Walpole,  insisted  on 
his  rejecting  the  minister's  proposal,  but  never 
took  measures  to  compensate  him  for  the  injury 
which  his  fortunes  thus  sustained.*     To  account 


*  It  is  proper  to  give  this  remarkable  anecdote  In  the  woidi 
of  the  son  and  rcpresentatiTe  of  Mr  Deane  Swift,  my  obliging 
correspondent. — ^^  My  father,  ha?ing  an  easy  fortUDe^  lad 
talLcn  to  no  profession.  He  was  an  eicellent  scholar,  bnt  a 
Tcry  bad  writer.  No  man  of  his  day  understood  the  Greek 
language  better ;  and  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  Oriental  Ian* 
guages*  He  was  a  Tcry  moral  man ;  and,  from  an  innate  lo? e  of 
religion,  had  made  diyinity  his  immediate  study.  He  had  takeo 
a  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  and  was  in  every  respect  qualified 
for  an  excellent  divine.  Walpole  knew  him,  and  one  day  sent 
for  him.  He  went ;  and  Walpole  asked  him,  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  orders?  My  father  was  then  about 
twentj*seveu  years  of  age.  He  answered,  he  had  no  such  d^ 
sign.  Walpole  then  desired  that  he  would  think  of  it,  and 
that  he  would  provide  for  him  in  the  church;  and  ercn  went 
so  far  to  tell  him,  that,  at  a  proper  time,  he  would  make  him  a 
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for  this  extreme  and  unjust  violence,  it  is  proper 
to  remember,  that  the  Dean  was  now  in  a  state  of 


bishop.  Svrift  very  soon  heard  of  what  had  passed,  aad  sent 
for  my  father,  whom  he  asked  concerning  the  truth  of  the  fact. 
Swift  soon  perceived  that  Walpole  desired  to  prefer  liis  re- 
lation  over  his  head ;  and  that  while  the  Dean  could  not 
make  himself  a  bishop,  no  impediment  stood  in  the  way  of 
people  who  bore  his  name.  Swift  remonstrated  very  strongly 
with  my  father,  who  did  not  choose  to  give  up  the  prospects 
held  oat  to  him.  Bat  Swift  was  absolute  on  all  occasions. 
WhateTcr  he  said  or  willed,  mast  be  obeyed.  Beside  the 
respect  that  my  father  had  for  him,  which  approached  al- 
most to  idolatry,  he  owed  him  L.  2500,  an  immense  sum 
in  those  days ;  his  estates  were  mortgaged  for  it  to  the 
Dean*  The  Dean  did  not  absolutely  promise  a  remission  of 
the  debt,  but  signified,  in  very  indignant  terms,  that  if  ho 
did  not  relinquish  orders,  he  would  always  find  him  his  ene- 
my; but  if  he  would  give  up  the  idea  of  orders,  he  (the 
Dean)  would  always  be  his  friend,  and  would  provide  for  him 
in  the  state.  My  father  yielded;  was  not  made  a  bishop; 
was  not  provided  for  by  Swift,  but  pat  upon  the  shelf;  left 
his  son  (myself,)  to  pay  the  mortgage,  with  a  long  arrear 
of  interest  upon  it ;  and  all  that  my  father  received  from 
him,  to  the  value  of  a  single  farthing,  as  a  favour,  was  that 
which  may  be  read  in  the  Dean's  will.  My  father  lored 
the  Dean  to  an  excess  almost  unparalleled ;  but  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  that  the  Dean  was  the  only  enemy  that,  to 
his  knowledge,  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
Delany.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  clearly  expressed  myself 
about  Walpole  and  my  father ;  but  I  would  sum  it  up  with 
saying,  that  there  was  no  particular  friendship  between  WaN 
pole  and  Mr  Deane  Swift,  and  that  their  politics  difiered  toto 
cfglo.  The  motive  of  the  minister  was  not  to  serve  my 
VOL.  I.  F  f 
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infirmity  when  passion  and  prejudice  had  begun 
to  obscure  the  fine  sense  and  judgment  which 
they  at  length  altogether  eclipsed.  But  to  Mrs 
Whiteway  Swift  was  uniformly  kind,  and  repaid 
with  esteem  and  gratitude  the  assiduity  with 
which  she  watched  over  his  family  affairs,  his 
charities,  and  the  management  of  his  household, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  abandoned  to 
menials  and  interested  persons. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who 
endeavoured,  by  his  assiduous  attention,  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  Swift  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  was  less  disinterested.  The  character  of 
that  noble  author  is  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood. Proud,  cold,  and  unamiable,  in  private  life, 
he  could  stoop,  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  the  character  which  he  chiefly 
affected,  that  of  sr  man  of  genius  :  and  Berkeley 
happily  remarked,  that  his  Lordship  would  have 
been  such,  had  he  known  how  to  set  about  it.    As 


father,  but  to  mortify  the  Dean  ;  the  Deaa  knew  it,  and 
sacrificed  my  father  to  his  spleen.  This  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  But  my  father  would  have  done  honour  to  Walpote*!! 
choice.'* 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  Swiftiana  mentions,  that  as 
Swift  disIikcHl  his  relations  (on  account,  as  he  alleged,  of  their 
degeneracy  from  the  loyal  faith  of  the  Vicar  of  Goodrich ; 
see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  283,)  so  they  detested  him  under  the  nick- 
name of  Top  of  Kin,  Many  of  them  had  become  rich,  and 
were  probably  mortified  by  his  avowed  neglect  of  their  cbdm 
to  his  Dotioe  as  kinsmen. 
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a  scafToIding  for  his  ambitious  desire  of  literary 
distinction.  Lord  Orrery  rested  much  upon  his 
interest  with  the  Dean.  He  courted  him  by 
encomiastic  verses,  but  without  the  fancy  and 
power  of  Delany ;  and,  contrary  to  the  bent  of  his 
nature,  even  vailed  his  dignity  so  far  as  to  imitate 
the  facetious  trifles  of  Sheridan,  without  possessing 
either  his  humour  or  facility.*  But  these  sacri- 
fices were  not  without  their  object;  and,  in  his 
celebrated  Remarks  upon  Swift's  hfe  and  writings, 
the  noble  author  seems  to  have  sought  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  homage  he  had  constrained  himself 
to  pay  to  Swift  while  alive,  and  for  the  coldness 
with  which  his  court  had,  it  is  said,  been  in  some 
instances  received.f     The  work  unquestionably 


*  See  his  Lordship's  heavy  attempt  at  literary  frolic  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  written  backwards.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  390.  In 
truth,  Lord  Orrery,  though  he  affected  the  character  of  the 
friend  of  Swift,  had  no  conception  of  humour.  lie  sneers  with 
contemptuous  gravity,  at  the  Instructions  to  Servants,  and 
treats  as  ^'  sour  small-beer"  the  Dean's  light  effusions  of  fancy 
and  frolic,  but  he  expects  his  son  to  be  extravagantly  delighted 
with  the  account  of  Wood's  procession,  in  which  various 
persons  express  their  resentment  in  the  terms  of  their  calling; 
as  the  cook,  who  threatens  to  baste  him, — the  tailor,  to  sit  in 
his  skirtSf  Sec, 

+  The  real  cause  of  Lord  Orrery's  treatment  of  Swift  ori- 
ginated in  a  letter  that  had  been  found  unopened  by  Swift's 
executors  among  his  papers.  The  letter  was  indorsed,  ^^  This 
will  keep  cold/'  Lord  Orrery  had  also  learned,  that  when  he 
sent  the  paper.book  to  Swift  on  his  birth.day,  the  Dean,  on 
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displays  some  talent,  and  preserves  much  of  Swih 
that  might  not  otherwise  have  been  known.  But 
the  severity  with  which  the  Dean's  failings  were 
censured  and  recorded,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  friendship  and  deference  which  Orrery 
affected  during  his  life,  but,  in  many  cases,  devi- 
ates into  inaccuracy*  and  exaggeration,  and  ex- 
ceeds even  the  privilege  of  attack  which  might 
have  been  permitted  to  a  professed  but  liberal  ene- 
my. It  is  some  apology,  though  but  a  poor  one,  for 
the  dark  shades  with  which  Orrery  drew  the  cha- 
racter of  his  departed  friend,  that  he  had  never 
known  Swift  until  the  decline  of  life,  marked,  as 
it  was,  by  the  loss  of  those  friends  who  rendered 
life  supportable  to  him, — by  the  increase  of  in- 
firmities and  irritability, — and  the  gradual  declen- 
sion of  the  powers  of  intellect. 

A  more  sincere  and  disinterested  friend  was  the 


reading  the  words  ^*  Dear  Swift,"  in  the  first  line,  exclaimed  with 
great  indignance  at  his  familiarity, — ^^  Dear  Swift!  Dear  Swift! 
Boj!  Boy!  Pshaw!  Pshaw!  What  does  the  boy  mean!  Friend! 
Friend!  Sincere  Friend!  Fool!  Boy!  Boy!"— Mrs  White 
way,  being  present  when  these  expressions  were  used,  remark- 
ed, that  Lord  Orrery's  servant,  who  waited  in  the  hall,  might 
easily  hear  them.  They  were  probably  reported ;  and  the 
slight  which  they  indicate  was  not  erased  by  the  handsome 
letter  which  the  Dean  wrote  to  him  on  the  occasioD.  Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  137. 

*  Lord  Orrery  first  broached  the  figment  that  Swift  might 
be  the  natural  son  of  Sir  William  Temple,  which  was  morally 
impossible* 
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good-natured,  light-hearted,  and  ingenious  Sheri- 
dan. But  of  his  society  the  Dean  was  in  a  great 
measure  deprived.  He  had  resigned  his  residence 
in  Dublin  about  1734,  and  retired  to  the  free-school 
at  Cavan  with  a  diminished  income,  but  unbroken 
gaiety  of  heart  and  spirits.  Mr  Sheridan  has  re- 
corded an  affecting  circumstance,  which  happen- 
ed while  his  father  was  on  the  point  of  removal. 
The  Dean  "  happened  to  call  in  just  at  the  time 
that  the  workmen  were  taking  down  the  pictures 
and  other  furniture  in  the  parlour :  that  parlour 
where  for  such  a  number  of  years  he  had  passed 
so  many  happy  hours.  Struck  with  the  sight,  he 
burst  into  tears^  and  rushed  into  a  dark  closet, 
where  he  continued  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
he  could  compose  himself.  When  it  is  consider- 
ed that  he  was  at  that  time  verging  on  seventy, 
an  age  in  which  the  heart  generally  is  callous, 
and  almost  dead  to  the  fine  affections,  there  can- 
not be  a  stronger  confutation  of  the  charge  made 
against  him  of  his  want  of  feeling  ;  as  I  believe 
the  instances  are  very  rare  of  persons  at  that  time 
of  life  capable  of  being  so  much  moved  by  such 
an  incident.'*  * 

The  Dean  in  the  following  year  visited  his 
friend  in  his  new  residence.  The  amusement  of 
riddles  and  Anglo-latin  verses  was  renewed,  but 
the  charm   was    lost      Mr   Sheridan  describes 

*  Sheridan's  Life  of  Swift. 
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Swift  as  become  moody,  and  prone  to  violent 
fits  of  passion,  receiving  with  scorn  the  attentions 
offered  him  by  the  burgesses  of  Cavan,  who 
came  out  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  repaying 
them  reluctantly  with  a  niggard  and  sparing  en- 
tertainment at  the  inn.  Other  instances  occurred, 
at  this  unhappy  period  of  his  life,  intimating  the 
irritability  of  a  temper  which  could  no  longer 
bear  the  slightest  retort,  even  when  seasoned  by 
the  wit  which  he  used  so  much  to  admire.  After 
two  years  residence  at  Cavan,  Dr  Sheridan,  with 
disappointed  hopes  and  an  impaired  fortune,  sold 
his  school  and  returned  to  Dublin.  He  resided  for 
a  short  time  at  the  Deanery,  but  Swift  was  incapa- 
ble either  of  giving  or  receiving  consolation,  or 
even  of  respecting  the  feelings  of  the  attached 
friend  of  so  many  years.  It  is  painful  to  record, 
that  they  parted  on  bad  terms,  and  that  Sheridan 
died  soon  afterwards,  without  any  reconciliation 
having  taken  place.  * 

The  Dean's  solitary  and  unhappy  situation  was 
such  as  now  exposed  him  to  imposition,  and  even  to 
insult.  One  Francis  Wilson,  a  prebendary  of  his  ca- 


*  Mr  Sheridan  blames  Mrs  Whitcway  as  hayiDg  inflamed  the 
quarrel.  Mr  'rheophilus  Swift  has  denied  this  charge,  and 
produced  more  than  one  anecdote  to  shew  that  Mrs  Whitevraj, 
on  the  contrary,  acted  as  a  mediator  between  the  Dean  and  Dr 
Sheridan,  which  the  tone  of  their  correspondence  seems  also  to 
indicate.  There  is  no  occasion  for  entering  minutely  into  the 
controversy. 
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thedral,  who  resided  in  the  Deanery,  and  had  been 
named  by  Swift  one  of  his  executors,  formed,  it  is 
said,  a  plan  of  availing  himself  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Dean*s  intellects,  to  get  himself  appointed 
sub-dean  of  St  Patrick's,  and,  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  intoxicate  him,  had  recourse  to  measures 
of  intimidation  and  personal  violence.  Wilson 
attempted  to  vindicate  himself  by  an  affidavit, 
in  which  he  ascribes  the  disgraceful  struggle, 
which  certainly  took  place,  to  a  fit  of  frenzy  on 
the  Dean's  part.  *  But  his  account  was  not  cre- 
dited, more  especially  as  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  guilty  of  acts  of  peculation  while  he 
was  a  guest  at  the  Deanery,  f  He  was  forbidden 
to  return  there,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

Mrs  Whiteway  was  Swift's  chief  guardian  a- 
gainst  such  selfish  and  dangerous  guests  as  this 
man.  An  altercation  once  took  place  between 
them,  concerning  some  of  those  visitors,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  worthless  and  low-minded,  and 
observed  to  be  gaining  influence  over  the  Dean. 
The  dispute  growing  high,  Mrs  Whiteway  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  dropping  an  angry  curtsey,  said, 
"  I'll  leave  you.  Sir,  to  your  flatterers  and  syco- 
phants ;"  and  then  left  the  house  in  anger,  re- 


♦  Vol.  XIX.  p.  354,  355,  356. 

+  The  servants  at  the  Deanery  told  Mrs  Whiteway  that  they 
obscFTcd  Wilson  usually  brought  with  him  an  empty  portman- 
teau, and  carried  it  away  filled  with  books. 
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solving  not  to  return.     For  two  days  she  kept 
her   resolution;    and    in    that   time    had    more 
than  a  dozen  visitors  at  her  door,  who  inquir- 
ed with  great  concern  for  her  health,  after  the 
unhappy  circumstance   that   had   befallen  her. 
The  fact  was,  the  Dean  had  gone  round  to  his 
friends,  and  with  a  serious  face  deplored  the  mis- 
fortune that  he  himself  had  witnessed,  that  Mrs 
Whiteway  had  suddenly  been  seized  with  a  fit  of 
madness,  and  had  been  taken  home  in  a  most  dis- 
tracted  state  of  mind.     When  he  thought  the  de- 
ception had  sufficiently  worked,  he  called,  and 
making  her  a  silent  bow,  sat  down.     Mr  Deane 
Swift  was  in  the  room ;  being  at  that  time  on  a 
visit  at  Mrs  Whiteway's.     The  Dean  conversed 
with  him  for  about  ten  minutes,  without  inter- 
changing a  word  or  a  look  with  Mrs  Whiteway. 
He  then  got  up,  looked  kindly  at  Mrs  White- 
way,  and  turning   to  my  father,  "  Half  this 
visit  was  to  you.  Sir.'*     In  uttering  the  word  half^ 
he  glanced  his  eye  at  Mrs  Whiteway,  bowed  to 
them  both,  and  withdrew.    Their  cordiality  was 
instantly  renewed. 

The  last  scene  was  now  rapidly  approaching, 
and  the  stage  darkened  ere  the  curtain  fell.  From 
1736,  downward,  the  Dean's  fits  of  periodical  gid- 
diness and  deafness  had  returned  with  violence;  he 
could  neither  enjoy  conversation, nor  amuse  himself 
with  writing;  and  an  obstinate  resolution  which 
he  had  formed  not  to  wear  glasses,  prevented  him 
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from  reading.  The  following  dismal  letter  to  Mrs 
White  way,  in  1740,  is  almost  the  last  document 
which  we  possess  of  the  celebrated  Swift,  as  a  ra- 
tional and  reflecting  being.  It  awfully  foretells 
the  catastrophe  which  shortly  after  took  place. 

"  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and  to 
day  extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  am  so  stu- 
pid and  confounded,  that  I  cannot  express  the 
mortification  I  am  under  both  in  body  and  mind. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  not  in  torture ;  but  I 
daily  and  hourly  expect  it.  Pray  let  me  know 
how  your  health  is,  and  your  family.  I  hardly 
understand  one  word  I  write.  I  am  sure  my  days 
will  be  very  few ;  few  and  miserable  they  must  be. 

I  am,  for  those  few  days, 

Your's  entirely, 

J.  Swift. 
If  I  do  not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday, 
July  26,  1740." 

His  understanding  having  totally  failed  soon 
after  these  melancholy  expressions  of  grief  and 
affection,  his  first  state  was  that  of  violent  and 
furious  lunacy.  His  estate  was  put  under  the 
management  of  trustees,  and  his  person  confided 
to  the  care  of  Dr  Lyons,  a  respectable  clergyman, 
curate  to  the  Rev.  Robert  King,  prebendary  of 
Dunlavin,  one  of  Swift's  executors.  This  gentle- 
man discharged  his  melancholy  task  with  great 
fidelity,  being  much  and  gratefully  attached  to 
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the  object  of  his  care.  *  From  a  state  of  outrage- 
ous frenzy,  aggravated  by  severe  bodily  sufiering. 


*  The  most  minute  account  of  this  mebncholy  period  ig 
giTcn  by  Dr  Delany.  ^^  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1741, 
his  understanding  was  so  much  impaired,  and  his  passions  so 
greatly  increased,  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  conyersa- 
tion.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  approach  him,  and  hit 
friends  found  it  necessary  to  baYC  guardians  appointed  of  his 
person  and  estate*  Early  in  the  year  1742,  his  reason,  was 
wholly  subverted,  and  his  rage  became  absolute  madness.  The 
last  person  whom  he  knew  was  Mrs  Whiteway;*  and  the 
sight  of  her,  when  he  knew  her  no  longer,  threw  him  into  fita 
of  rage  so  violent  and  dreadful,  that  she  was  forced  to  leaTO 
him  ;  and  the  only  act  of  kindness  that  remained  in  her  power, 
was  to  call  once  or  twice  a  week  at  the  Deanery,  inquire  after 
his  health,  and  see  that  proper  care  was  taken  of  him.  Some- 
times she  would  steal  a  look  at  him  when  his  back  was  toward 
her,  but  did  not  dare  to  \enture  into  his  sight.  He  would 
neither  cat  nor  drink  while  the  servant  who  brought  him  his 
provisions  staid  in  the  room.  His  meat  which  was  served  up 
ready  cut,  he  would  sometimes  suffer  to  stand  an  hour  upon 
the  table  before  he  would  touch  it ;  and  at  last  he  would  eat 
it  walking ;  for  during  this  miserable  state  of  hb  mind,  it  was 
his  constant  custom  to  walk  ten  hours  a  day. 

^^  In  October  1742,  after  this  frenzy  had  continued  sereral 
months,  his  left  eye  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  the  lid 
appeared  to  be  so  much  inflamed  and  discoloured,  that  the  sur- 
geon expected  it  would  mortify ;  several  large  boils  also  broke 
out  on  his  arms  and  his  body.  The  extreme  pain  of  this  tu- 
mour kept  him  waking  near  a  month,  and  during  one  week  it 


*  His  first  cousin.    See  a  letter  dated  Nov.  8, 17S5.— N. 
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the  illustrious  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  sunk  into  the 
situation  of  a  helpless  changeling.*  In  the  course 


-was  with  difficulty  that  fiTc  persons  kept  him,  by  mere  forcei 
from  tearing  out  his  eyes.  Just  before  the  tumour  perfectly 
subsided,  and  the  pain  left  him,  he  knew  Mrs  Whiteway,  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  to  her  ivith  his  former  kindness  : 
that  day,  and  the  following,  he  knew  his  physician  and  sur- 
geon, and  all  his  family,  and  appeared  to  have  so  far  recoyered 
his  understanding  and  temper,  that  the  surgeon  was  not  with- 
out hopes  he  might  once  more  enjoy  society,  and  be  amused 
with  the  company  of  his  old  friends.  This  hope,  howerer,  was 
but  of  short  duration  ;  for  a  few  days  afterward  he  sunk  into 
a  state  of  total  insensibility,  slept  much,  and  could  not,  with- 
out  great  difficulty,  be  preyailed  on  to  walk  across  the  room. 
This  was  the  effect  of  another  bodily  disease,  his  brain  being 
loaded  with  water.  Mr  Stevens,  an  ingenious  clergyman  of 
his  chapter,  pronounced  this  to  be  the  case  during  his  illness, 
and  upon  opening  his  head  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  but  though  he  often  entreated  the  Dean's  friends  and 
physicians  that  his  scull  might  be  trepanned  and  the  water  dis- 
charged, no  regard  was  paid  to  his  opinion  or  adTice. 

After  the  Dean  liad  continued  silent  a  whole  year  in  this 
helpless  state  of  idiocy,  his  housekeeper  went  into  his  room 


*  The  curiosity  of  strangers  sometimes  led  them  to  sec  this 
extraordinary  man  in  this  state  of  living  death.  The  father  of 
one  of  the  Kditor*s  most  intimate  friends,  was  of  the  number, 
lie  was  told  that  the  servants  privately  took  money  for  grati- 
fying the  curiosity  of  strangers,  but  declined  to  have  recourse 
to  that  mode  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  He  saw  the  Dean  by 
means  of  a  clergyman,  (Dr  Lyons  probably);  he  was  at  that 
time  totally  unconscious  of  all  that  passed  around  himj  a  living 
wreck  of  humanity. 
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of  about  three  years,  he  is  only  known  to  have 
spoken  once  or  twice.    At  length,  when  this  aw- 


on  the  30th  of  November  in  the  morning,  telling  him  that  it 
was  his  birth-daj,  and  that  bonefires  and  illuminations  were 
preparing  to  celebrate  it  as  usual ;  to  this  he  immediatelj  re- 
plied— ^^  It  is  all  follj,  they  had  better  let  it  alone." 

He  would  often  attempt  to  speak  his  mind,  but  could  not  re- 
collect words  to  express  his  meaning ;  upon  which  he  would 
shrug  up  his  shoulders,  shake  his  head,  and  sigh  heartiljw 
Among  all  kinds  of  smells,  none  offended  him  so  mach  as  the 
snuff  of  a  candle.  It  happened  that  a  young  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  housekeeper's  relation,  blew  out  a  canille  in  his 
chamber ;  at  which  he  knit  his  brows,  looked  angry,  and 
said,  ^^  Yuu  are  a  little  dirty  slut !"  He  spoke  no  more  of  it; 
but  seemed  displeased  with  her  the  whole  evening. 

Some  other  instances  of  short  intervals  of  sensibility  and  rea* 
son,  after  his  madness  had  ended  in  stupor,  seem  to  prove  that 
his  disorder,  whatever  it  was,  had  not  destroyed,  but  only  8us« 
pended  the  powers  of  his  mind. 

He  was  sometimes  visited  by  Mr  Dcane  Swift,  a  relation,  and 
about  Christmas,  1743,  he  seemed  desirous  to  speak  to  him. 
Mr  Swift  then  told  him  he  came  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  Mn 
Ridgeway  the  housekeeper,  immediately  said,  <^  Won*t  you 
give  Mr  Swift  a  glass  of  wine.  Sir  ?''  To  this  he  made  no  an- 
swer, but  showed  he  understood  the  question,  by  shrugging  np 
his  shoulders,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  when  he  had  a  mind 
a  friend  should  spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say  ^^  you  will  ruin  me  in  wine.*'  Soon  after  he 
again  endeavoured,  with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  to  find  words  ;  but 
at  last,  after  many  efforts,  not  being  able,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh, 
and  was  afterwards  silent.  A  few  months  after  this,  upon  his 
housekeeper's  removing  a  knife,  as  he  was  going  to  catch  atit, 
he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  said,  ^^  I  am  what  I  am  ;*' 
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ful  moral  lesson  had  subsisted  from  1743,  until 
the  19th  October  1745,  it  pleased  God  to  re- 
lease the  subject  of  these  memoirs  from  this  ca- 
lamitous situation.  He  died  upon  that  day  with- 
out a  single  pang,  so  gently,  indeed,  that  his  at- 
tendants were  scarce  aware  of  the  moment  of  his 
dissolution. 

It  was  then  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  shew- 
ed itself  in  the  full  glow  of  national  enthusiasm. 
The  interval  was  forgotten,  during  which  their 
great  patriot  had  been  dead  to  the  world,  and  he 
was  wept  and  mourned,  as  if  he  had  been  called 
away  in  the  full  career  of  his  public  services. 
Young  and  old  of  all  ranks  surrounded  the  house, 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  sorrow  and  of  affection. 
Locks  of  his  hair  were  so  eagerly  sought  after,  that 
Mr  Sheridan  happily  applies  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  citizens  of  Dublin,  the  lines  of  Shakespeare, 


and,  ID  about  six  minutes,  repeated  the  same  words  two  or  three 
times. 

In  the  year  1744,  he  now  and  then  called  his  servant  by  his 
name,  and  once  attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  not  being  able 
to  express  his  meaning,  he  shewed  signs  of  much  uneasiness, 
and  at  last  said,  '^  I  am  a  fool."  Once  afterward,  as  his  ser- 
"vant  was  taking  away  his  watch,  he  said,  '*  bring  it  here ;''  and 
when  the  same  servant  was  breaking  a  hard  large  coal,  he  said, 
'^  That  is  a  stone,  you  blockhead." 

*^  From  this  time  he  was  perfecUy  silent,  till  the  latter  end  of 
October  1745  ;  and  then  died  without  the  least  (uing  or  con. 
Tulsion,  in  the  seTenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
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Yea  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And  dying  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 

Shakespeare* 

The  remains  of  Dean  Swift  were  interred,  agree- 
ably to  his  directions,  with  privacy,  in  the  great 
aisle  of  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  where  an  in- 
scription, composed  by  himself,  records  his  exer- 
tions for  liberty,  and  his  detestation  of  oppres- 
sion. 

HIC  DEPOSITUM  EST  CORPUS 
JONATHAN  SWIFT,  S.  T.  P. 
HUJUS  ECCLESI£  CATHEDRALIS 
DECANI : 
UBI  S^VA  INDIGNATIO 
«  ULTERIUS  COR  LACERARB  NEQUIT 

ABl,  VIATOR, 
£T  IMITARE,  SI   POTERlS, 
STRENUUM  PRO  VIRILI  LIBERTATIS  VINDICEM. 

OBIIT  ANNO    (I745)  : 

MENSIS    (OCTOBRIS)  DIE    (19); 

£TAT1S  ANNO  (78), 
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CONCLUSION. 

Person,  Habits,  and  Private  Character  of  Swift'^His 
Conversation^'His  Reading— Jpparent  Inconsisteticiei 
in  his  Character'^His  Cliarity — His  Talents  for  Cri^ 
ticism^^Character  of  the  Dean  as  a  Poet^-^As  a  Prose 
Author. 


Swift  was  in  person  tall,  strong,  and  well  made, 
of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with  blue  eyes,  black 
and  bushy  eyebrows,  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and 
features  which  remarkably  expressed  the  stern, 
haughty,  and  dauntless  turn  of  his  mind.  He 
was  never  known  to  laugh,  and  his  smiles  are  hap- 
pily characterized  by  the  well-known  lines  of 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  the  whole  description  of 
Cassius  might  be  applied  to  Swift : 


He  reads  much, 


He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. — 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

The  features  of  the  Dean  have  been  preserved 
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in  several   paintings,  busts,  and  medals.  ^    In 
youth,  he  was  reckoned  handsome,  and  in  old 


*  lliere  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Dean  Swift  at  the  Douiery 
Ilouse,  Dublin,  painted  bj  Bindon.  A  genins  appears  in  the 
piece  displaying  a  scroll,  containing  a  Latin  inscriptioo^  partly 
undecypherable,  but  which  refers  to  the  Dean's  exertions  in 
procuring  for  the  church  the  grant  of  the  first-fmits  and 
tenths.  At  the  bottom  of  the  canyas  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

EFFIGIEIC  HUJS  RET.  ADMODUM  YIRI  JONATH.  SWIFT,  8.  T.  P. 
ECCLESIA  CATH.  S.  FAT.  DUB.  DECANI.  IN  PERPSTUUM  HARUM 
iEDIUlC  T0T1U8  CLERI  ET  BUJUSCE  PRiBCIPUX  GENTI8  DECUS| 
AMORIS  ET  OBSERTANTIiB  ERGO  PIK6I  CURATIT  CAPITULUK 
SDUM* 

PRjESENTI  TIBI  1CATUR08  LARGIMUR  HONORES^ 
NIL  ORITURUM  ALIAS,  NIL  ORTUM  TALE  FATENTES* 

In  the  back  distance,  through  the  window,  is  sem  io 
perspective  the  great  western  door  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
Patrick's,  leading  immediately  to  that  aisle  in  which  the  illustri- 
ous patriot  is  interred.  The  tower,  or  steeple,  is  pre-eminently 
conspicuous,  however  minute  this  part  of  the  drawing  be.  It  is 
to  be  obserred,  that  at  the  period  the  original  painting  was  ta» 
ken,  the  spire,  which  now  completes  that  fine  Gothic  structare, 
had  not  been  erected. 

The  frame  is  of  black  Irish  oak,  curiously  and  tastefully 
carved  with  a  variety  of  emblematical  figures,  having  at  the 
bottom  the  arms  of  the  Deanery  and  of  Swift  quartered  in  one 
scutcheon.  The  unfort\inate  taste  of  one  of  his  successors 
caused  this  frame  to  be  gilded.  This  picture  should  not  be 
mentioned  without  recording  the  patriotic  disinterestedness  of 
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age,  his  countaaance  conveyed  an  expression 
whicby  though  severe,  was  noble  and  impressive. 

Dean  Cradoc,  wko,  when  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  Deanery 
house,  commandccl  t|io«e  who  assisted  to  leave  their  exerlioaf 
to  saTe  his  own  property  and  books,  until  they  had  secured 
the  picture  of  his  renowned  predeeoesor. 

Another  portrait,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  likenesses 
in  existence,  and  also  painted  by  Bindon,  is  the  property  of 
Dr  Hill  of  Dublin.  The  expression  of  the  features  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  pictore  in  the  Deanery,  being  rather  of 
a  deep  and  melancholy  cast^  than  of  the  stem,  tersh^  and  im- 
peratiTe  character. 

There  is  a  portndt  of  Dean  Swift  at  Howth  Castle.  It 
u  a  full  length,  painted  by  Bindon.  He  is  represented  in 
the  clerical  costume.  To  the  left  of  the  figure  is  seen  the 
Temple  of  Fame  in  the  back-ground ;  on  the  Dean's  right  ap- 
pears the  genius  of  Irdand,  extending  a  laurel  wreath  as  aboiit 
to  crown  the  patriot;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  forth  a  scroll, 
on  which  is  written,  <<  The  fourth  Drapier's  Letter.''  At  hii 
feet,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  lies  bound  the  famous  paten* 
tee.  Woods;  he  is  depicted  in  agony.  On  a  scroll  is  written^ 
*<  Woods'  patent." 

A  full-length  paintuig  of  the  Dean,  in  his  clerical  habity  is 
placed  in  the  theatre,  or  examination-hall,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  The  head  and  figure,  with  some  yanation  of  attitude^ 
appear  to  be  copied  from  the  oil  painting  at  the  Deanery-hquse. 
Re  is  here  represented  as  standing  between  two  pilkrs;  in 
the  space  between,  in  the  back-gromid,  is  given  a  ?iew  of  the 
steeple  and  spite  of  St  Patrick's. 

In  the  museum  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  there  is  a  darl^ 
plaster  bust,  or  cast,  of  Dean  Swift.  It  is  an  impression  taken 
from  the  mask,  applied  to  the  face  after  death.  The  ex« 
pression  of  countenance'  is  most  unequivocally  maniacal,  and 
one  side  of  the  mouth  (the  left,)  horribly  contorted  down- 

VOL.  I.  a  g 
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He  spoke  in  public  with  facility  and  impressive 
energy;  and  as  his  talents  for  ready  reply  were  so 
well  calculated  for  political  debate,  it  must  have 
increased  the  mortification  of  Queen  Anne's  mi- 
HQisters,  .that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  se* 
cure  him  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  Bishops.  The 
government  of  Ireland  dreaded  his  eloquence  as 
much  as  his  pen. 

His  manners  in  society  were,  in  his  better  days, 
free,  lively,  and  engaging,  not  devoid  of  peculiari- 
ties, but  bending  them  so  well  to  circumstances, 
that  his  company  was  universally  courted.  When 
age  and  infirmity  had  impaired  the  elasticity  of  his 
spirits  and  the  equality  of  his  temper,  his  conver- 
sation was  still  valued,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
extended  and  various  acquaintance  with  life  and 
manners,  of  which  it  displayed  an  inexhaustible 
fund,  but  also  for  the  shrewd  and  satirical  humour 
which  seasoned  his  observations  and  anecdotes. 
This,  according  to  Orrery,  was  the  last  of  his 
powers  which  decayed;  but  the  Dean  himsdf 
was  sensible  that,  as  his  memory  failed,  his  stories 
were  too  often  repeated.  His  powers  of  conver- 
sation and  of  humorous  repartee  were  in  his  time 
regarded  as  unrivalled ;  but,  like  most  who  have 
assumed  a  despotical  sway  in  conversation,  he 

-wards,  as  if  cooYulsed  by  pain.     It  is  engraTed  for  Mr  Bar- 
rett's essay. 

There  is  a  marble  bust  of  Dean  Swift  in  ibe  possession  of 
Dr  TukCi  StephenVgreen^  Dublin. 
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was  sometimes  silenced  by  unexpected  resist- 
ance. *  He  was  very  fond  of  puns.  Perhaps  the 
application  of  the  line  of  Virgil  to  the  lady  who 
threw  down  with  her  mantua  a  Cremona  fiddle, 
is  the  best  ever  was  made : 

Mantaa,  yae  misers  nimium  yicina  Cremons ! 

The  comfort, which  he  gave  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  had  lost  his  spectacles,  was  more  gro- 
tesque. "  If  this  rain  continues  all  night,  you 
will  certainly  recover  them  in  the  morning  be- 
times : 

Nocte  plait  tota — redeunt  spectacola  mane. 


*  At  an  inn|  seeing  the  cook.maid  scraping  a  piece  of  muttpn, 
he  asked  how  many  maggots  she  had  got  out  of  it  ?  Not  so 
many  as  are  in  your  head,  answered  the  wench  smartly.  The 
Dean  was  angry,  and  complained  to  her  mistress.  On  another 
occasion,  he  was  silenced  by  a  worthy  citizen,  Aldermaii 
Brown,  who,  haying  undergone  his  raillery  in  silence  daring 
the  time  of  dinner,  all  of  a  sadden  raised  his  'head  from  the 
plate,  on  obserTing  Swift  take  apple-sauce  to  the  wing  of  a 
duck,  and  exclaimed,  '^  Mr  Dean,  you  eat  your  duck  like  a 
goose.''  At  another  time,  he  asked  Kenny,  a  Carmeiito 
priest,  whom  he  met  at  Mrs  Whiteway's,  ^^  Why  the  Catholic 
church  used  pictures  and  images,  when  the  church  of  England 
did  not?" — ^^  Because,"  answered  the  priest  readily,  ^^  we  are 
old  housekeepers,  and  you  are  new.beginners."  Swift  was 
so  surprised  and  incensed  that  he  left  the  room,  and  would 
not  stay  dinner,  though  he  had  come  to  Mrs  Whiteway's  with 
that  intention.  But  these  instances  of  irritability  occurred 
during  the  latter  yeaf  8  of  his  life^  when  he  could  not  endure 
contradictioQt 
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His  pre<»eminence  in  more  legitimate  wit  is  as- 
serted by  many  anecdotes.  A  man  of  distinction^ 
not  remarkable  for  regularity  in  his  private  con- 
cerns, chose  for  his  motto,  Eques  hand  male  noHu. 
**  Better  known  than  trusted"  was  the  Dean's  tran^ 
slation,  when  some  one  related  the  circumstance. 
Swift  had  an  odd  humour  of  making  extem- 
pore proverbs.  Observing  that  a  gentleman,  in 
whose  garden  he  walked  with  some  friends,  seem- 

jntention  to  request  them  to  eat  any 
of  the  fruit,  SwHt^bserved,  "  it  was  a  saying  of 
his  dear  grandmothei 

<<  Always  pull  a  peibC^ 
When  it  is  within  you?!  reach  ;*» 

A) 

and  helping  hiipself  accordingly ^  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  whole  company^.  At  another 
time,  he  framed  an  **  old  saying  anm  trae''  for  the 
benefit  of  a  person  who  had  fallen  fi^m  his  horse 
into  the  mire  : — 

The  moie  dirt| 
The  less  hurt 

The  man  rose  much  consoled;  but  »s  he  was 
a  collector  of  proverbs  himself,  he  wondered 
he  had  never  before  heard  that  used  B^f  the 
Dean  upon  the  occasion.  He  threw  iwne 
useful  rules  into  rhiming  adages;*  and  indeid^ 


^ . ^^~~Xj 

♦  Sheridan  quotes  two  of  Aem.    One  of  them  was  a  direc,     "^ 
iion  to  those  who  ride  together  through  the  water : 
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as  his  journal  to  Stella  proves,  had  a  facility  in 
putting  rhimes  together  on  any  trifling  occa- 
sion, which  must  have  added  considerably  to  the 
flow  and  facility  of  his  poetical  compositions* 

In  his  personal  habits  he  was  cleanly,  eveti  to 
scrupulousness ;  fond  of  exercise,  and  particularly 
of  walking.  And  although  modern  pedestrians 
may  smile  at  his  proposing  to  journey  to  Chester^ 
by  walking  ten  miles  a  day;  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  this  exercise  too  violently,  and  to  a  degree 
prejudicial  to  his  health.  He  was  also  a  tolerable 
horseman,  fond  of  riding,  and  a  judge  of  the 
noble  animal,  which  he  chose  to  celebrate  as  the 
emblem  of  moral  merit,  under  the  name  of 
Houynhymn.  Exercise  he  pressed  on  his 
friends,  particularly  upon  Stella  and  Vanessa,  as 
a  sort  of  duty  ;  and  scarce  any  of  his  letters 
conclude  without  allusion  to  it ;  especially  as 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  healthy 
which  his  constitutional  fits  of  deafness  and  gid- 
diness rendered  very  precarious.  HiH  habit  of 
body  in  other  respects  appears  to  have  been  in- 
different, with  a  tendency  to  scrofula,  which. 


When  throvgh  the  water  700  do  rkie. 
Keep  yerj  doie^  or  veiy  wide. 

^nother  related  to  the  decantiDg^of  trine : 

tint  nek  alow,  and  tiien  laek  qaiek, 
Tben  rMk  flow  till  yon  come  to  the  tfalob 
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perhaps,  hastened  his  mental  disorder.*  Bat 
the  immediate  cause  was  the  pressure  of  wa- 
ter upon  the  head,  as  appeared  from  the  dissec- 
tion after  death. 

Of  his  learning  we  have  already  spoken;  it 
seems  to  have  been  both  extensive  and  useful,  but 
not  profoundly  scholastic.  Of  modern  languages 
he  spoke  and  wrote  French  with  facility,  and  un- 
derstood Italian.  His  Latin  verses  indicate  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  prosody,  and  no  great 
command  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written.  The  poem  called  Rupes  Carberianae 
has,  in  particular,  been  severely  criticized.  It 
is  seldom  that  Swift  alludes  to  English  litera- 
ture I   yet  it   is    evident   he  had  perused  with 


*  During  his  residence  at  Cavan,  he  was  tormented  with  an 
ulcerous  shin,  often  mentioned  in  his  letters ;  and  in  his  journal 
there  is  a  minute,  and  rather  disgusting  account  of  an  emp. 
tion  upon  his  shoulder.  Ho  sent  for  a  surgeon  belonging  to 
the  barracks,  when  at  Cavan,  to  dress  his  wound.  The  young 
man  entered  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  all  men  stood  in  awe  of 
the  Dean.  ^'Look  ye,  Sir,"  said  Swift,  raising  his  leg  frdm  the 
stool  on  which  it  was  extended,  ^^  my  shin  is  very  badly  hurt, 
I  have  sent  for  you,  and  if  you  can  cure  it,  by  —  I'll  adver- 
tise you.  Here's  five  guineas  for  you,  and  you  need  look  for 
no  more ;  so  cure  me  as  fast  as  you  can."  The  young  man 
succeeded;  and  the  Dean,  who  liked  both  his  skill  and  his 
modesty,  was  kind  to  him,  often  asked  him  to  dinner,  and, 
when  the  cure  was  completed,  made  him  a  compliment  of  fire 
guineas  more.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs  Whiteway  he  says,  the  shin 
cost  him  bnt  three  guineas ;  the  rest  he  probably  set  down  tp 
benevolence. 
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attention  those  classics  to  which,  his  name  is  now 
added.  How  carefully  he  had  read  Milton  appears 
from  his  annotations  on  the  Paradise  Lost,' for  the 
benefit  of  Stella.  Chaucer  appears  also  to  have  beea 
his  favourite,  for  I  observe  among  his  ]f>apeni  a 
memorandum  of  the  oaths  used  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  classed  with  the  personages  by  whom  they 
are  used.      It  appears  from  a  note   upon   Mr 
Todd's    edition   of  Milton,    that    Swift .  was    a 
peruser  of  the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry.* 
But  he  never  mentions  the  romances  and  plays 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  without  ex- 
pressing the  most  emphatic  contempt.    To  the 
drama,  particularly,  he  was  so  indifferent,  that  he 
never  once  alludes  to  the  writings  of  Shakespeare, 
nor,  wonderful  to  be  told,  does  he  appear  to  have 
possessed  a  copy  of  his  works.  After  noticing  this, 
it  will  be  scarce  held  remarkable,  that  the  catalogue 
of  his  library  only  contains  the  works  of  three 
dramatic  authors,  Ben  Jonson,  Wycherley,  and 
Rowe,  the  two  last  being  presentation  copies  from 


•  Vol.  II.  p.  167. 

"Open  fly 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thnnder.** 

Mr  Todd,  on  Mr  Walker's  authority,  quotes  a  note  of  Swift 
on  this  passage,  from  Don  Belianis,  part  if.  ch.  19.  ^'  Open 
Jlew  the  brazen  folding  doorsj  grating  harsh  thunder  on  their 
turning  hinges.'*  This  remark  does  not  appear  in  the  editor's 
copy  of  Swift's  notes  on  MiltoD;  mentioned  page  56^  nor  in  the 
stali-copy  of  Don  Belianis. 


iite  authorst  in  1700  and  ITOt.  History  and  cla^ 
tical  anthors  foitned  the  Dean's  iavonrile  studies^ 
and,  during  the  decay  of  his  faculties,  his  reading 
was  ahnost  entirely  confim^d  to  Clarendon. 

Swift  loved  the  country,  like  most  men  of  ge^ 
nius,  bttt  rather  practised  rural  occupations  than 
rural  ^orts.  At  Quilca,  Gaulstown,  and  Maritet- 
hill,  he  delighted  in  acting  as  a  sort  of  overseer 
or  bailiff  to  those  employed  in  improving  the  pro- 
perty of  his  friends,  and  he  dwells  fondly  in  his 
journal  on  his  plantations  and  canal  at  Laracon 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  part  of  his  work% 
unless,  perhaps,  the  Latin  verses  on  the  rocks  of 
Carberry,*  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful 
or  romantic  in  landscape ;  but  he  was  a  curious^ 
though  not  a  scientific,  observer  of  any  singular 
aataral  phenomena  which  came  under  his  attea«- 
tion^t 


^^^m^m,mttmm^»tt^kmmimmA*^m^m*Am 


*  Hh  lay  dowo  on  Ills  breast  to  ttew  the  precipice,  and  htm 
€MDe  BO  giddy  (6wlDg  probably  lo  his  cdiistibitiottat  ?ertig6), 
that  he  dunt  not  rise ;  and  his  two  serrants  were  forced  to 
drag  him  iMck  by  the  heels  to  some  distance  from  the  brinlc. 

f  The  following  meteorological  observatlonfi  lune  copied  horn 
the  Dean's  Bible,  which  bears  his  name,  '^  Jonathan  Swift^'^  and 
the  date,  <<  Feb.  14,  ISP?.*'  «<  Mali  die  Stio,  1698,  nix  mnlta 
deddit  ab  hora  Tesper:  Sta,  ad  Om.  fere  oedens,  ac  non  solum 
nocte,  Terum  etiam  ad  cfastinidiei  partem  mbridiankMn^  ttmhxt^ 
hnmi  jacnit,  arboribnsqne  spiiMteite  inlnirebat :  bee  Tidi  prope 
Ticum  diet.  Famham  in  comitatn  de  Sorrey. 

^  Jah.  17y  1698«a« 

<^  liensn  MarttO|  A.  D.  1$9^9)  mnt  pettiH  inter  e%w9$^ 
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The  humour  of  stubborn  independence,  which 
influenced  the  Dean's  whole  character,  stamps  it  at 


non  soltun  per  insulas  Britunnicas,  tad  fere  omtiioo  Ettropam 
gtMsata*'' 

I  do  not  know  irhether  the  following  paiHgraphi  wbidi  ap>. 
pears  in  the  London  Journal  of  3d  Jone  1733|  ought  to  bo 
reckoned  serious  or  ironical : 

<<  Dublin,  May  19«— Last  Saturday,  the  l^th  of  this  instant, 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  Rererend  Dr 
Swift,  Dean  of  St  IVitrick's,  and  the  Rererend  Dr  Shertdao, 
rode  from  Dublin  to  Tallow  Hill,  to  take  a  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country.  As  they  were  mounting  a  rock,  they  ob. 
aerted  a  stream  running  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  fell 
Into  a  natural  bason,  and  was  thenoe  conveyed  through  soma, 
fubterraneous  carities,  but  they  could  net  any  where  discoter 
by  what  secret  passage  it  was  conveyed  out  again ;  to  that 
they  concluded  the  waters  were  still  in  some  resenroir  withia 
the  bowels  of  the  hill,  which  must  in&llibly  come  to  bunt 
forth  in  time,  and  fall  directly  upon  the  city.  The  Doctor 
lent  for  a  milking  pail  to  compute  what  quantity  nn  out, 
which  held  about  two  gallons,  and  it  was  filled  in  the  space  of 
m  minute ;  so  that  it  runs  in  M  hours  i880  gallons.  This  mul- 
tiplied by  305  produoes  1,051,900,  and  shows  the  quantity 
that  runs  from  the  rock  in  a  year ;  so  that  in  three  years,  about 
the  13th  Notember,  he  computed  that  it  must  burst  the  body 
of  the  mountain,  and  emit  an  inundation  which  will  run  to  all 
points  of  the  Boyne,  and  greatly  endanger  the  city  of  Dublin.*^ 
Miss  Kelly  alludes  to  this  trannction  in  a  letter  to  the  DeaUi 
Aited  td  June  1738.— «<<  Tour  expedition  to  Tallow  makes  a 
very  fine  figure  in  print ;  but,  since  you  haTO  made  this  dis« 
coTcry  I  think  you  ought  to  fly  to  us ;  for,  if  Dublin  be  in 
danger,  the  deanery-house  cannot  be  a  safe  retreat  for  yon.*' 
Vol.XVIILp.187. 
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first  examination  with  a  whole  chain  of  paradoxes* 
A  devout  believer  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  a 
constant  observer  of  the  rules  of  religion,  and  zea- 
lous even  to  slaying  in  the  cause  of  the  church  of 
England,  Swift  assumed  an  occasional  levity  of 
writing,  speaking,  and  acting,  which  caused  his 
being  branded  as  an  infidel,  a  contemner  of  public 
ordinances,  and  a  scoffer  of  church-discipline.^ 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  zealous  friend  of  liberty  in 
temporal  politics,  he  acted  during  his  whole  life 
with  the  Tory  party, — disliking  Ireland  f  even  to 


*  <<  I  hate  Lent,''  he  says,  ia  his  journal  to  SteUa,  ^^  I  hate 
furmity  and  sour  faces."  *  Many  stories  were,  howeTer,  impaU 
•d  to  him  without  any  ground.  Mr  Theophilus  Swift  informs 
roe,  that  he  has  read  the  story  of  ^^  Dearly  beloTed  Roger,*' 
in  those  very  words,  in  an  old  jest-book,  printed  between  15M 
and  1560.    This  should  have  been  noticed  at  p.  68. 

f  The  Dean  disliked  Ireland  as  a  residence,  not  in  itself,  or 
with  reference  to  the  natural  qualities  of  its  inhabitants,  but  on 
account  of  its  being  subjected  to  a  sort  of  subaltern  oppression, 
equally  degrading  to  the  characters  of  those  who  inflicted  and 
those  who  endured  it.  I  hare,  therefore,  rejected  from  this 
edition,  a  lampoon  entitled,  ^^  Some  account  of  the  Irish  by 
the  late  J.  S.  D.  D.  D.  S.  P.  8?o.  London  1753."  This  libel, 
which  charges  the  Irish  with  all  sorts  of  vices,  and  even  with 
cowardice,  has  some  wit,  but  it  is  the  wit  of  Ward,  or  Tom 
Brown,  rather  than  of  Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Dean  of  St  Patricks,  whose  name  and  titles  are  intimated  by  ths 
initials  on  the  title-page. 


•  Vol.  in.  p.  55. 
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virulent  prejudice,  he  was  the  first  and  most  ef- 
fectual vindicator  of  her  rights  and  liberties ;  and, 
charitable  and  benevolent  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  a  moderate  revenue,  he  lay  under  the  reproach 
of  avarice  and  parsimony.  An  admirer  of  para- 
doxes,  like  Dr  Fuller,  might  have  found  points  in 
his  history  as  well  as  opinions,  capable  of  being 
placed  in  strong  contrast.  The  first  writer  of  his  age 
was  disgraced  at  College ;  the  principal  supporter 
of  Queen  Anne's  last  administration,  whose  interest 
had  made  many  a  prelate,  was  himself  unable  to 
attain  that  dignity ;  and  he  who  in  his  writings  ex- 
hibited a  tone  of  the  most  bitter  misanthropy,  was 
in  active  life  a  steady  patriot,  a  warm  friend,  and  a 
bountiful  patron.  He  had  also  this  remarkable 
fate  as  a  political  writer,  that,  although  his  publish- 
ers were  in  four  instances  subjected  to  arrest  and 
examination, — although  large  rewards  were  twice 
offered  for  discovery  of  the  author  of  works  gene- 
rally and  truly  ascribed  to  him, — ^yet  he  never 
personally  felt  the  grasp  of  power ; 

For  not  a  Judas  could  be  found. 

To  sell  him  for  three  hundred  pound.  ^ 

Many  of  these  apparent  paradoxes  arose  from 
Swift's  stern    and  unbending  pride  of  temper. 


1 

*  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  once  said,  he  was  three 
times  near  being  hanged,  and  that  people  supposed  he  could 
t>ring  in  the  Pretender  in  his  hand,  and  place  on  him  the  crowns 
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which  rather  contemned  and  avoided  public  ap^- 
plause,  than  studied  to  present  his  character  under 
favourable  colours  to  the  general  eye.  Even  his 
politeness  assumed  often  a  singular  turn  of  cjrui'* 
cismi  and  much  of  his  conduct  in  life  reminds  us 
of  his  favourite  stile  of  composition,  that  laomr 

Which  he  wbb  bom  to  iotrodace. 
Refined  it  first  and  shewed  its  use. 

From  the  same  cause  he  often  exhibited,  in  his 
first  address,  a  sternness  and  bluntness  of  demea* 
nour,  which,  detached  from  the  mode  in  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  repair  the  pain  he  had  given, 
was  harsh  to  his  inferiors,  and  uncivil  to  those 
of  higher  rank.  An  anecdote  which,  though 
told  by  Mrs  Pilkington,  is  well  attested,  bears, 
that  the  last  time  he  was  in  London  he  went 
to  dine  with  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  wafe 
then  but  newly  married.  The  earl  being  willing, 
it  is  supposed,  to  have  some  diversion,  did  not  in- 
troduce him  to  his  lady,  nor  mention  his  name. 
After  dinner,  said  the  Dean,  **  Lady  Burlington, 
I  hear  you  can  sing ;  sing  me  a  song."  The  lady 
looked  on  this  unceremonious  manner  of  askuig 
a  favour  with  distaste,  and  positively  refused. 
He  said,  ^^  she  should  sing,  or  he  would  make  her. 
Why,  madam,  I  suppose  you  take  me  for  one  of 
your  poor  English  hedge-parsons ;  sing  when  I 
bid  you/'    As  the  earl  did  nothing  but  laugh  at 
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this  freedom,  the  lady  was  so  vexed,  that  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  retired.  His  first  compliment  to 
her  when  he  saw  her  again,  was,  ^'  Pray,  madam, 
are  you  as  proud  and  as  ill-natured  now,  as  when 
I  saw  you  last  ?''  To  which  she  answered,  with 
great  humour,  '^  No,  Mr  Dean ;  Vl\  sing  for  you, 
if  you  please."  From  which  time  he  conoeifed 
great  esteem  for  her. 

Much  attached  to  his  own  profession,  he  had  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  military*  and  the  law. 


■  — V    -t.LJ..', 


*  His  imaginary  captain  of  dragoonsi  in  the  ppem  oa  Qa- 
milion's  Bawn,  holds  pvecisely  fbe  saioe  liinymige  with  the  real 
soldier  comiQemorated  in  the  essay  on  conTersation :  *^  P— 4i 
me,  doctor,  say  what  you  wiU^  the  army  is  the  only  school  for 
^tlemen.  Do  you  thinlL  my  lord  Marlhoroi^gh  b^t  tlm 
French  with  Greek  and  Latin  ?  I>— n  me,  a  s<;hoUr  when  hp 
comes  into  good  company,  what  is  he  hat  an  ass?  I>-^n  me^ 
I  would  be  glad  by  Gr— 4  to  see  any  of  your  scholars  with  hit 
Qounsand  his  Terbs,andhis  phUpsppby  and  trigonometry,  whata 
figure  he  wpuld  make  at  a  si^ge,  or  blocki^e»  or  leQconntering 
— -D-— n  me,"  &c.  VoL  IX.  p.  370.  Yet  th^re  w^ro  tbn^  when 
the  Dean  en?ied  the  military  prerogittiTe  of  using  personal  caytU 
^tion.  Seeing  a  drayman  abusing  his  over-loaded  hprse,  he 
attacked  the  fellow  with  his  whip^^  and  gave  him  several  b|pw»| 
exchiiming  at  each  stroke,  *^  O  th^t  I  were  a  captain  of  horse." 
On  another  occasion^  he  tells  a  squire  with  whom  he  had  a»  lion 
lent  dispute,  ^<  he  heartily  wished,  to  make  him  shew  his  h^. 
mility,  his  quarrel  had  raUier  been  with  a  captain  of  dragOQ99 
than  with  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick V  Perhaps  the  Dean  on 
both  occasions  recollected  King  William's  proposal  to  promott 
him  in  the  army. 
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Yet  it  is  probable  he  would  have  been  a  brave 
and  distinguished  soldier,  and  certain  that  he  most 
have  risen  high  at  the  bar,  to  which  his  talents 
were  peculiarly  adapted.  His  dislike  to  soldiers 
was^  probably  heightened  by  his  indifferent  opi- 
nion of  Marlborough,  and  other  general  officers, 
who  were  zealous  against  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
and  the  disinclination  of  courts  of  law  to  counte- 
nance  the  tithe  of  agistment,  seem  greatly  to  have 
aggravated  his  dislike  to  that  profession.^ 


*  About  this  time,  (1733),  he  executed  the  refision  of  Gal- 
liyer's  TraTcIs,  mentioned  p.  342,  when  he  made  the  roost  bit. 
ter  additions  to  the  passages  affecting  the  kw  and  its  prolBS- 
sors.  About  the  same  time,  he  indulged  hb  humour  with  a 
most  extraordinary  mock  trial,  in  ridicule  of  the  assizes  then 
about  to  be  held  in  the  county  of  Meath.  The  scene  was  Ard- 
salla,  the  house  of  Mr  Ludlow,  where  the  Jacksons^  Grattans^ 
Mr  Stopford,  and  other  favourites  of  the  Dean,  were  assembled. 
Sheridan,  it  seems,  had  been  guilty  of  a  petty  delinquency  in 
his  chamber.  The  rest  shall  be  abridged  from  the  narratire  of 
Mr  Theophilus  Swift  ^^  A  tribunal  is  erected,  and  all  things 
prepared  in  due  and  regular  form.  A  plain  kitchen  table  is 
turned  with  its  top  downwards,  and  into  this  dock  Sheridan  b 
put  wigless  and  bare-headed  ;  while  Swift  himself  mounts  the 
seat  of  justice,  with  hb  own  wig  frizzed,  and  bushed  into  a 
full  bottom,  and  set  inrerted  on  his  head.  A  servant  maid's 
scarlet  cloak  b  flung  over  hb  shoulders,  to  represent  the  robes 
of  a  Judge,  and  Aaron's  band  is  converted  into  that  of  a  Chief- 
Justice.    The  giand  jury  are  sworn,  and  the  bill  found ;  the 
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The  Dean's  temper,  while  he  was  its  master, 
was  strictly  economical,  but  the  reverse  of  avari- 


pctty  jury  sworn  in  their  turn,  and  the  prisoner  put  on  his 
trial.  The  crier  commands  silence,  and  the  lawyers  are  rang- 
ed. The  utmost  grayity  and  decorum  preTail ;  and  the  only 
smile  that  passed  on  the  occasion,  arose  from  the  ludicrious 
circumstance  of  Mr  Stopford,  who,  being  feed  for  the  crown, 
declared  he  could  not  do  his  duty  as  a  true  lawyer,  unless  he 
should  be  feed  on  both  sides.  A  second  fee,  therefore,  is  given 
him  in  open  court,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ;  and  he  told  my 
mother,  he  actually  received  by  the  double  fee  eighteen  shillings. 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  himself  with  wolderful  humour 
and  address  through  the  whole  of  the  trial.  The  Jacksons  and 
Grattans  had  likewise  their  respecdve  stations  in  the  cause. 
Most  of  the  servants  are  examined,  and  in  spite  of  prayers  and 
intreaties  Mrs  Ludlow  herself;  who  is  made  to  swear  on  the 
Tessei  alleged  to  have  suffered  pollution.  Their  verdict,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  that  of  guilty ;  and  Swift,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  justice,  pronounces  sentence  of  doith  on  the 
trembling  Sheridan,  awfully  concluding  with,  ''  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul  !*'  A  rope  is  produced ;  Sheridan  sees  he 
shall  be  hanged  pro /orma;  out  of  the  dock  he  springs,  and 
flies  up  stairs,  the  whole  court  in  full  cry  after  him.  But  fear 
having  added  wings  to  his  feet,  he  had  sufficient  time  to  bolt  his 
chamber  door,  which  he  barricadoed  as  well  as  he  could,  with 
what  furniture  was  in  the  room.  Here  for  two  hours  he  re- 
mained  besieged  ;  at  length  he  capitulated,  on  a  solemn  assur- 
ance that  he  should  not  be  hanged. 

^^  In  a  day  or  two  the  Judges  arrive ;  and,  hearing  the  con. 
tempt  that  Swift  had  put  upon  them,  send  an  express  with  an 
account  of  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  ^rery  wisely  laughed 
at  the  frolic.    Not  finding  the  redress  they  expected,  they 
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cioua.  He  gave  to  the  uttermoat  of  bis  power, 
but  he  sfuffered  no  advratage  to  be  taken  of  hiiDu 
This  was  for  a  time  an  obstacle  to  his  popularity, 
for  the  vulgar  are  always  inclined  to  praise  an 
easy  and  indifferent  temper,  in  preference  even 
to  liberality,  when  meted  fbrth  by  the  severe  test 
of  merit.  But  the  Dean's  real  and  discriminating 
charity  aimed  at  a  better  reward  than  popular 
applause.  Even  in  his  latter  years,  when  habits 
of  economy  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  pai^ 
$imony,  they  could  not  overcome  his  principle  of 
benevolence.  When  he  was  extremely  ill,  he  heard 
of  the  ruin  of  Mr  Ellis  a  cabinet-maker,  an  in- 
dustrious young  man,  newly  married,  by  a  cav 
9^al  fire*  The  Pean  instantly  gave  Mrs  Whito- 
way  twenty  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  yomig 
couple,  charging  his  friend  to  conceal  the  qnar> 
ter  from  which  the  relief  had  been  administered. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Swift,  with  the  first 
five  hundred  pounds  which  he  could  call  bis  own, 
instituted  a  fund  for  granting  small  loans  to  such 
industrious  artisans  and  tradesmen  as  could  find 
security  for  repaying  the  money  by  small  weekly 
instalments;  but  insisting  upon  punctuality  in 


make  a  formal  complaiat  to  tke  bishops,  who  had  nearlj*  ra. 
soiled  to  taka  up  the  matter  seriously  ;  but  one  move  yroiwrf 
ihaA  the  rest  leeonmended  that  the  whok  should  bo  hoaked 


up.'' 
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these  repayments,  without  which  the  fund  must 
soon  have  been  exhausted.      Dr  Johnson,  no 
friend  to  Swift's  fame,  has  represented  this  circum- 
stance in  an  unfavourable  view,  as  if  he  *^  em- 
ployed the  catchpole  under  the  appearance  of 
charity/'     Yet,  no  one  knew  better  than  Dr 
Johnson  the  uselessness  of  vague  and  indiscri- 
minate bounty,  or  the  advantage  of  awakening  the 
needy  to  habits  of  regular  economy.     It  is  more 
honourably  reported,  that  many  families  of  con* 
siderable  respectability  in  Dublin  owed  the  rise 
of  their  prosperity  to  assistance  from  this  small 
fund  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  practice  of 
regularly  saving  a  portion  of  weekly  income,  to 
repay  the  assistance  thus  afforded  them,  had  more 
influence  on  their  future  fortune,  than  might  have 
been  derived  from  double  the  sum  conferred  as  an 
eleemosjmary  gift.  * 


*  Of  course,  between  the  humour  of  the  Dean  and  that  of  the 
inferior  Irish,  some  odd  anecdotes  occurred  in  the  management 
of  this  fund.  One  old  woman  is  said  positively  to  hare  refused 
payment,  because,  as  she  said,  the  money  had  not  luck  with  her 
since  she  had  dealt  with  the  church;  and  she  became  so  Tocife- 
rous  in  her  complaints,  that  the  Dean  gave  up  his  claim,  fearing, 
as  he  said,  she  would  meet  him  with  an  action  of  damages  for 
haying  lent  her  the  money  that  brought  so  many  misfortunes  with 
it.  A  cobler  who  had  been  punctual  in  his  first  payment  of  a 
small  instalment,  had  a  tankard  of  ale  by  the  Dean's  orders. 
At  his  second  payment,  he  requested  the  same  refreshment^ 
upon  w,hich  the  Dean,  in  a  rage,  ordered  him  to  depart  and  let 

VOL.  1.  H  h 
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The  Dean's  views  extended  beyond  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  the  poor,  though  he  idways  carried 
about  him  a  certain  sum  in  different  kinds  of 
coin  to  be  distributed  to  deserving  objects.  He 
chiefly  laboured  to  place  the  mode  of  providing 
for  them  upon  some  permanent  footing,  which 
should  at  once  render  imposition  difficult,  and 
secure  relief  to  the  necessitous.  On  this  subject 
he  wrote  several  Tracts,  (see  Vol.  VI L  p.  574, 
et  seq.)  He  also  exercised  a  kind  of  police  a- 
mong  the  poor  women  who  maintained  themselves 
by  selling  flowers,  fruit,  and  such  articles  of  pet- 
ty  traffic.  He  had  nicknames  for  many  of  them, 
according  to  their  persons  and  occupations,  as 
Flora,  Cancerina,  Stumpa-nympha,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  said,  he  was  once  interrupted  in  his  office 
of  censor  of  these  petty  dealers,  by  one  of  them 
who  affected  to  mistake  him  for  Higgins,  a  bust- 
ling pragmatical  clergyman  of  the  time,  who  had 
made  himself  remarkable  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  high  church  politics.     Swift  liked  the  mistake 


him  see  him  do  more,  with  which  in junctioa  the  man  punotiul- 
]y  complied,  glad  no  doubt  to  pay  his  debt  so  easily.  Upoo 
another  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  a  person  who  wished  to  bor- 
row a  small  sum  of  money,  being  asked  by  Swift  whom  he 
proposed  as  security  ?  '^  I  have  none  to  offer,"  said  the  poor 
man,  ^^  excepting  my  faith  in  my  Redeemer."  Swift  accepted 
the  security,  made  the  entry  accordingly  with  all  formality, 
and  declared,  that  none  of  his  debtors  were  more  panctnal  than 
this  man. 
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SO  ill,  that  he  was  observed  afterwards  to  avoid 
the  street  in  which  this  woman  kept  her  booth. 
In  general,  however,  he  neither  met  reply  nor 
resistance,  and  as  his  authority  was  always  ex- 
ercised for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  so  it  was 
usually  mingled  with  bounty  towards  his  sub- 
jects. * 

The  exertions  of  his  whole  life  bear  witness  to 
the  Dean's  love  of  his  country,  and  regard  for 
literature ;  and  one  of  his  last  public  acts  ex- 
hibited the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  pro- 
sperity  of  the   University  of  Dublin.f     These 


*  He  was  e?erywhere  recei?cd  by  the  common  people  with 
the  most  profound  respect,  and  used  to  say  they  should  sub- 
scribe forty  shillings  a  year  to  keep  him  in  hats,  so  numerous 
were  the  bows  which  he  received  and  regularly  returned.  Up- 
on one  occasion  he  made  a  ludicrous  experiment  on  the  pub- 
lic belief  in  his  authority.  A  number  of  people  having  as- 
sembled round  the  Deanery  to  see  an  eclipse,  Swift  became 
tired  of  their  noise,  and  commanded  the  crier  to  make  procla- 
mation that  the  eclipse  was  put  off  by  command  of  the  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's.  This  extraordinary  annunciation  was  received  with 
great  gravity,  and  was  the  means  of  dispersing  the  assembled  star, 
gazers. 

f  From  the  London  and  Dublin  Magazine  for  March  1735, 
p«  950 — ^^  Last  Thursday  and  yesterday,  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  the  ix)rd  Bishop  of  Clogher,  met  at 
our  university  as  visitors,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of 
the  fellows  and  the  abuses  of  the  college.  The  Rev.  Dr  Swift, 
D.  S.  P.  D.  was  present,  and  spoke  against  some  corruptions 
attd  abases." 
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sentiments  formed  the  basis  on  which  he  fomHl- 
ed  his  friendships ;  for  in  his  better  days  every 
individual  whom  he  favoured  was  recommended 
either  by  learning  or  patriotism.  And  if,  in  some 
latter  instances,  his  regard  was  less  worthily  con- 
ferred, it  was  when  his  situation  exposed  him  to 
have  the  affectation  of  these  qualities  past  upon 
him  for  the  reality.  The  steadiness  of  his  friend- 
shipi  and  his  readiness  to.  discharge  the  duties 
which  it  imposed,  at  every  risk  of  loss  or  dan- 
ger to  himself,  has  been  already  commemorated. 
His  prejudices  and  antipathies  were  often  too 
rashly  adopted,  and  grounded  in  general  upon 
reasons  of  political  aversion.  But  Swift's  mind 
was  open  to  conviction,  and,  in  most  instances, 
when  the  ardour  of  controversy  had  subsided,  he 
renewed  the  friendships  it  had  broken  off,  or  has 
spoken  with  candour  and  generosity  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  satire.  In  two  cases,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  been  implacable.  His  resentment 
outlived  the  faculties  and  the  life  of  Marlborough, 
and  attended  his  funeral  with  a  satirical  epitaph, 
which,  however  witty,  dishonoured  the  writer  more 
than  the  hero.  Nor  was  he  able  to  forbear  a  sar- 
casm against  Steele,  even  in  the  Rhapsody  on 
.  Poetry,  when  death  ought  to  have  silenced  resent* 
ment. 

The  same  liberality  distinguished  him  respect- 
ing  criticism,  whether  he  received  it  from  others, 

or  communicated  his  own  remarks  for  their  bene* 
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fit.  At  Addison's  suggestion,  in  the  short  poem 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  he  struck  out  fourscore 
verses,  added  fourscore  verses,  and  altered  the 
same  number.  On  another  occasion,  he  put  a 
pamphlet  into  the  hands  of  a  clergyman  belong- 
ing to  his  chapter,  for  the  benefit  of  his  remarks. 
The  critic  suggested  two  alterations  which  he  in- 
stantly adopted.  When  the  work  appeared,  he 
became  sensible  that  the  passages  were  altered 
for  the  worse,  and  expressed  to  the  Dean  his  re- 
gret that  the  alteration  should  have  been  suggest* 
ed,  and  his  surprise  that  he  had  acquiesced  in 
them.  "  Sir,"  said  Swift,  *'  I  considered  that  the 
passages  were  of  no  great  consequence,  and  I 
made  the  alterations  you  desired  without  hesita- 
tion, lest,  had  I  stood  up  in  their  defence,  you 
might  have  imputed  it  to  the  vanity  of  an  author 
unwilling  to  hear  of  his  errors ;  and  by  this  ready 
compliance,  I  hoped  you  would,  at  all  times  here- 
after, be  the  more  free  in  your  remarks/' 

The  same  criticism  to  which  he  himself  so 
readily  deferred,  he  was  willing  to  extend  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends,  or  of  any  young  man  of  pro- 
mising talent ;  and  his  friend  Tickell  has  justly 
characterized  him  in  this  capacity : 

^^  He  too,  from  whom  attentive  Oxford  draws 
Rules  for  just  thinking,  and  poetic  laws, 
To  growing  bards  his  learned  aid  shall  lend. 
The  strictest  critic^  and  the  kindest  friend." 
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Of  these  criticisms,  there  are  many  specimens 
in  his  correspondence,  in    which    his   chastity 
of  taste,  and  correctness  of  poetical  ear,  are  emi- 
nently displayed.     It  sometimes  happened,  how- 
ever, that  when  teased  for  an  opinion  by  those 
upon  whom  criticism  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  he  was  unable  to  repress  the  causticity  of 
his  disposition.  To  one  poet  he  returned  his  manu- 
script carefully  folded  up ;  assuring  theauthorthat 
he  had  gone  through  it  with  care,  and  struck  out  at 
least  half  the  faults.    The  poor  bard,  impatient  to 
profit  by  Swift's  remarks,  stopped  under  a  gate- 
way in  his  road   homeward,  and,  opening  the 
packet,  discovered,  to  his  infinite  mortification, 
that  the  Dean  had  carefully  blotted  out  every  se- 
cond line  in  his  poem.     With  this  whimsical  ex- 
pression of  satirical  humour,  his  conduct  in  the 
case  of  young  Mr  Fitzherbert  may  be  advan- 
tageously contrasted.    This  youth,  expelled  from 
his  father's  house  by   hard   usuage,  applied  to 
the  Dean,  as  the  general  patron  of  the  oppressed 
'against   public  or  domestic  tyranny.     He  sent 
him  some  verses,  with  which  Swift  was  pleased. 
The  Dean  not  only  wrote  a  most  admirable  let- 
ter *  of  mingled  intercession  and  remonstrance, 
but  supplied  the  young  man  with  money  for  re- 
lief of  his  immediate  wants.     He  then  waited  up- 


•  Dated  Ifith  March  1734-5,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  M9. 
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on  the  obdurate  father,  rebuked  him  for  delaying 
to  answer  his  letter,  and  extorted  his  consent  that 
the  young  man  should  be  sent  to  prosecute  his 
medical  studies  at  Leyden,  with  a  suitable  allow- 
ance* 

As  an  Author,  there  are  three  peculiarities  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  Swift.  The"  first  of 
these  has  been  rarely  conceded  to  an  author,  at 
least  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  the  distinguish- 
ed attribute  of  oriqinality,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
fused to  Swift  by  the  most  severe  critic.  Even 
Johnson  has  allowed  that  perhaps  no  author  can 
be  found  who  has  borrowed  so  little,  or  has  so 
well  maintained  his  claim  to  be  considered  as 
original.  There  was  indeed  nothing  written  be- 
fore his  time  which  could  serve  for  his  model,  and 
the  few  hints  which  he  has  adopted  from  other 
authors  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  his  compo- 
sitions than  the  green  flax  to  the  cable  which  is 
formed  from  it.* 


^  The  following  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  he 
seems  to  haye  borrowed  a  hint  from  an  ancient  author. 
We  haTe  already  seen  that  Swift  was  a  careful  peruser  of 
Philostratus.  See  p.  260.  And  from  a  quotation  taken  from 
that  author  in  Tyson's  dissertation  on  the  pigmies,  I  have  Tery 
little  doubt  that  the  Dean  was  indebted  to  Philostratus  for  the 
idea  of  the  first  scene  between  Gulliver  and  the  Liliputians : 

^^  The  pigmies,  to  reyenge  the  death  of  Antaeus,  having  found 
Herculus  napping  in  Libya,  mustered  up  all  their  forces  against 
bim.    One  phalanx  (he  tells  us,)  assaulted  his  left  hand;  but 
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The  second  peculiarity,  which  has  indeed  been 
already  noticed,  is  his  total  indifference  to  literary 
^Eune.  Swift  executed  his  various  and  numerous 
works  as  a  carpenter  forms  wedges,  mallets,  or 
other  implements  of  his  art,  not  with  the  purpose  <rf 
distinguishing  himself  by  the  workmanship  be- 
stowed on  the  tools  themselves,  but  solely  in  order 
to  render  them  fit  for  accomplishing  a  certain 
purpose,  beyond  which  they  were  of  no  value 
in  his  eyes.  He  is  often  anxious  about  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  argument,  and  angrily  jealous  of  those 
who  debate  the  principles  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  assumes  the  pen,  but  he  evinces,  on  all 
occasions,  an  unaffected  indifference  for  the  fate  of 
his  writings,  providing  the  end  of  their  publica- 
tion was  answered.  The  careless  mode  in  which 
Swift  suffered  his  works  to  get  to  the  public,  his 
refusing  them  the  credit  of  his  name,  and  his  re^ 
nouncing  all  connection  with  the  profits  of  litera« 


against  his  right  hand,  that  being  the  stronger,  two  phalanxes 
were  appointed.  The  archers  and  slingers  besieged  his  feet^  ad- 
miring the  hugeness  of  his  thighs :  But  against  his -head,  as  the 
arsenal  J  they  raised  batteries,  the  king  himself  taking  his  post 
there.  Thcj  set  fire  to  his  hair,  put  reaping-hooks  in  his 
ejes ;  and  that  he  might  not  breathe,  clapped  doors  to  his 
mouth  and  nostrils ;  but  all  the  execution  that  they  could  do 
was  only  to  awake  him,  which  when  done,  deriding  their  folly, 
he  gathered  them  all  up  into  his  lion's  skin^  and  carried  them 
(Philo9tratus  thinks)  to  Euristhenes.'* 
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ture,  *  indicate  his  disdain  of  the  character  of  a 
professional  author. 

The  third  distinguishing  mark  of  Swift's  litera- 
ry character  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  history, 
(for  his  fugitive  attempts  in  Pindaric  and  Latin 
verse  are  too  unimportant  to  be  noticed,)  he  has 
never  attempted  any  stile  of  composition  in  which 
he  has  not  obtained  a  distinguished  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence. We  may  often  think  the  immediate 
mode  of  exercising  his  talents  trifling,  and  some* 
times  coarse  and  offensive ;  but  his  Anglo-latin 
verses,  his  riddles,  his  indelicate  descriptions,  and 
his  violent  political  satires,  are  in  their  various 
departments  as  excellent  as  the  subjects  admitted, 
and  only  leave  us  room  occasionally  to  regret  that 
so  much  talent  was  not  uniformly  employed  upon 
nobler  topics. 

As  a  poet  Swift's  post  is  pre-eminent  in  the  sort 
of  poetry  which  he  cultivated.  He  never  at- 
tempted any  species  of  composition,  in  which 
either  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic  were  required 


*  In  a  letter  to  Pulteney,  12th  May  1735,  the  Dean  says, 
^^  I  never  got  a  farthing  for  any  thing  1  writ  except  once, 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  that  by  Mr  Pope's  prudent  ma- 
nagement for  me."  Thb  probably  alludes  to  Gulliyer's  Travels, 
for  which  Pope  certainly  obtained  L.  300.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  some  question  whether  thb  sum  was  not  left  at  Pope's 
disposal  as  well  as  that  which  he  got  for  the  Miscellanies,  and 
which  Swift  abandoned  to  him. 
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of  him.  But  in  every  department  of  poetry 
where  wit  is  necessary,  he  displayed^  as  the  sub- 
ject chanced  to  require,  either  the  blasting 
lightning  of  satire,  or  the  lambent  and  meteor-like 
coruscations  of  frolicsome  humour.  His  pow- 
ers of  versification  are  admirably  adapted  to  his 
favourite  subjects.  Rhyme,  which  is  a  hand- 
cuff to  an  inferior  poet,  he  who  is  master  of  his 
art  wears  as  a  bracelet.  Swift  was  of  the  latter 
description ;  his  lines  fall  as  easily  into  the  best 
grammatical  arrangement,  and  the  most  simple 
and  forcible  expression,  as  if  he  had  been  writing  in 
prose.  The  numbers  and  the  coincidenceof  rhymes, 
always  correct  and  natural,  though  often  unexpect- 
ed, distinguish  the  current  of  his  poetical  compo- 
sition, which  exhibits,  otherwise,  no  mark  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  these  graces  are  attained.  In 
respect  of  matter.  Swift  seldom  elevates  his  tone 
above  a  satirical  diatribe,  a  moral  lesson,  or  a 
poem  on  manners ;  but  the  former  are  unrivalled 
in  severity,  and  the  latter  in  ease.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  intensity  of  his  satire  gives  to  his  poetry  a 
character  of  emphatic  violence,  which  borders 
upon  grandeur.  This  is  peculiarly  distinguish- 
able in  the  Rhapsody  on  Poetry.  Yet  this 
grandeur  is  founded,  not  on  sublimity  either  of 
conception  or  expression,  but  upon  the  energy  of 
both ;  and  indicates  rather  ardour  of  temper,  than 
power  of  imagination.  Facit  indignatio  versus. 
The  elevation  of  tone  arises  from  the   strong 
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mood  of  passion  rather  than  from  poetical  fan- 
cy.    When  Dryden  told  Swift  he  would  never 
be  a  poet,  he  only  had  reference  to  the  Pinda- 
ric odes,  where  power  of  imagination  was  ne- 
cessary for  success.     In  the  walk  of  satire  and 
familiar  poetry,  wit,  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
joined  to  facility  of  expression,  are  the  principal 
requisites    for    excellence,    and  in    these  Swift 
shines  unrivalled.     Cadenus  and  Vanessa  may  be 
considered  as  Swift's  chef-d'oeuvre  in  that  class  of 
poems  which  is   not    professedly  satirical.      It 
is  a  poem  on  manners  ;  and,  like  one  of  Mar- 
montelle's  Contes  Moraux,  traces  the  progress 
and  involutions  of  a  passion,  existing  between  two 
persons  in  modern  society,  contrasted  strongly 
in  age,  manners,  and  situation.     Yet  even  here 
the  satirical  vein  of  Swift  has  predominated.    We 
look  in  vain  for  depth  of  feeling  or  tenderness  of 
sentiment;    although,  had   such   existed  in  the 
poet's  mind,  the  circumstances  must  iftve  called 
it  forth.     The  mythological  fable,  which  conveys 
the  compliments  paid  to  Vanessa,  is  as  coM  as 
that  addressed  to  Ardclia  or  to  Miss  Floyd.     It  is, 
in  short,  a  kind  of  poetry  which  neither  affects 
sublimity  nor  pathos,  but  in  which  the  graceful 
facility  of  the  poet  unites  with  the  acute  observa- 
tion of  the  observer  of  human  nature,  to  comme- 
morate the  singular  contest  between  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa,  as  an  extraordinary  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mind. 
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The  Dean's  promptitude  in  compositioii  was 
equal  to  his  smoothness  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion. At  Mr  Gore's,  in  the  county  of  Cayan,  he 
heard  the  lively  air  called  the  Feast  of  O'Rourke, 
and,  obtaining  a  literal  translation  of  the  original 
Irish  song  from  the  author,  Mr  Macgowran,  exe- 
cuted with  surprising  rapidity  the  spirited  trans- 
lation  which  is  found  in  his  works.* 

Of  the  general  stile  of  Swift's  poems,  Dr  John- 
son has  said,  in  language  not  to  be  amendled— 
^  They  are  often  humorous,  almost  always 
light,  and  have  the  qualities  which  recommend 
such  compositions,  easiness  and  gaiety.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author  intended. 
The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbers  are  smooth, 
and  the  rhymes  exact.  There  seldom  occurs  a 
hard-laboured  expression,  or  a  redundant  epithet; 
all  his  verses  exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a 
good  stile — they  consist  of  *  proper  words  in  pro- 
per plac&'." 

As  an  historian  Swift  is  entitled  to  little  notice. 
The  History  of  England  is  an  abridgement,  writ- 
ten evidently  in  imitation  of  Paterculus,  but  without 
those  advantages  in  point  of  information  which 
render  the   Latin  author  valuable.    The  Dean 


*  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1S4.  The  Dean  has  omitted  the  last  six 
Terses.  Perhaps  the  author  himself  chose  to  suppress  them^  as 
reflectlDg  upon  the  Catholic  clergy. 
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abandoned  his  task,  because,  as  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  smile,  to  Mr  D.  Swift,  '*  I  found  them  all 
such  a  pack  of  rascals,  I  would  have  no  more  to 
say  to  them."  His  account  of  the  Four  last  Years 
of  Queen  Anne  has  little  pretensions  to  the  name 
of  history;  it  is  written  with  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  a  party-writer,  and  does  not  deserve  to 
be  separated  from  the  Examiners,  and  other  poli- 
tical tracts  of  which  Swift  was  the  author.  The 
tendency  and  purpose  of  these  various  publica- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  have 
already  been  illustrated. 

But  although  his  political  treatises  raised  his 
fame  when  published,  and  are  still  read  as  excel- 
lent models  of  that  species  of  composition,  it  is  to 
his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  to  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  to 
his  moral  romance  of  Gulliver,  and  to  his  smaller, 
but  not  less  exquisite  satires  upon  men  and  man- 
ners, that  Swift  owes  the  extent  and  perma- 
nency of  his  popularity  as  an  English  classic 
of  the  first  rank.  In  reference  to  these  works, 
Cardinal  Polignac,  to  whom  Swift  was  well  known, 
used  the  remarkable  expression,  QuHl  avoit 
Cesprii  createur.  He  possessed,  indeed,  in  the 
highest  perfection,  the  wonderful  power  of  so  em- 
bodying and  imaging  forth  **  the  shadowy  tribes 
of  mind,'*  that  the  fiction  of  the  imagination  is 
received  by  the  reader  as  if  it  were  truth.  Un- 
doubtedly the  same  keen  and  powerful  intellect, 
which  could  sound  all  the  depths  and  shallows 
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of  active  life,  had  stored  his  mind  with  facte 
drawn  from  his  own  acute  observation^  and  thus 
supplied  with  materials  the  creative  talent  which 
he  possessed ;  for  although  the  knowledge  of  the 
human«mind  may  be,  in  a  certain  extent,  intuitive, 
and  subsist  without  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  living  world,  yet  that  acquaintance  with  man* 
ners,  equally  remarkable  in  Swift's  productions, 
codld  only  be  acquired  from  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  actual  business  of  the  world* 

In  fiction  he  possessed,  in  the  most  extensive 
degree,  the  art  of  verisimilitude ; — ^the  power,  as 
we  observed  in  the  case  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  of 
adopting  and  sustaining  a  fictitious  character, 
under  every  peculiarity  of  place  and  circum- 
stance.    A  considerable  part  of  this  secret  rests 
upon  minuteness  of  narrative.     Small  and  detach- 
ed facts  form  the>  foreground  of  a  narrative  when 
told  by  an  eye-witness.     They  are  the  subjects 
which  immediately  press  upon  his  attention,  and 
have,  with  respect  to  him  as  an  individual,  an  im- 
portance, which  they  are  far  from  bearing  to  the 
general  scene  in  which  he  is  engaged ;  just  as  a 
musket-shot,  passing  near  the  head  of  a  soldier, 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  his  mind,  than  all 
the  heavy  ordnance  which  has  been  discharged 
throughout  the  engagement.     But  to  a  distant 
spectator  all  these  minute  incidents  are  lost  and 
blended  in  the  general  current  of  events ;  and  it 
i'equires  the  discrimination  of  Swift,  or  of  De 
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Foe,  to  select,  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  such  an 
enumeration  of  minute  incidents  as  might  strike 
the  beholder  of  a  real  fact,  especially  such  a 
one   as   has  not  been  taught,  by   an  enlarged 
mind  and   education,   to   generalize   his  obser- 
vations.    I  am  anticipated  in  a  sort  of  parallel 
which  I  intended  to  have  made  between  the  ro- 
mances of  Gulliver  and  Robinson  Crusoe  by  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  History  of  Fiction,  whose 
words  I  adopt  with  pleasure,  as  expressing  an 
opinion  which  I  have  been  long  induced  to  hold. 
After  illustrating  his  proposition^  by  showing  how 
Crusoe  verifies  his  narrative  of  a  storm,  through 
means  of  a  detail  of  particular  incidents,  he  pro- 
ceeds:^— "  Those  minute  references  immediately 
lead  us  to  give  credit  to  the  whole  narrative,  since 
we  think  they  would  hardly  have  been  mention- 
ed unless  they  had  been  true.     The  same  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  facts  is  remarkable  in  Gul- 
liver's Travels,  and  we  are  led  on  by  them  to  a 
partial  belief  in  the  most  improbable  narrations."* 
The  genius  of  De  Foe  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, but  his  sphere  of  information  was  narrow  ; 
and  hence  his  capacity  of  fictitious  invention  was 
limited  to  one  or  two  characters.     A  plain  sailor, 
as  Robinson  Crusoe, — a  blunt  soldier,  as  his  sup- 
posed "  Cavalier," — a  sharper  in  low  life,  like 


*  Danlop's  History  of  FicliOD,  Vol.  III.  p.  400. 
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some  of  his  other  fictitious  personages,  were  the 
only  disguises  which  the  extent  of  his  information 
permitted  him  to  assume.     In  this  respect  he  is 
limited,  like  the   sorcerer  in  the  Indian  tale, 
whose  powers  of  transformation  were  confined 
to  assuming  the  likeness  of  two  or  three  animals 
only.     But   Swift  seems,  like  the  Persian  der- 
yise,  to  have  possessed  the  faculty  of  transfusing 
his  own  soul  into  the  body  of  any  one  whom  be 
selected;— of  seeing  with  his  eyes,  emplojring 
every  organ  of  his  sense,  and  even  becoming 
master  of  the  powers  of  his  judgment.     Lemuel 
Gulliver  the  traveller,  Isaac  Bickerstaff  the  astro- 
loger, the  Frenchman  who  writes  the  new  Jour- 
ney to  Paris,  Mrs  Harris,  Mary  the  cook«maid, 
the  projector  who  proposes  a  plan  for  relieving 
the  poor  by  eating  their  children,  and  the  vehe- 
ment Whig  politician  who  remonstrates    against 
K|       the  enormities  of  the  Dublin  signs,  are  all  persons 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they  are  in  appear- 
ance from  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.     Elach  main- 
tains his  own  character,  moves  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  is  struck  with  those  circumstances  which  bis 
situation  in  life,  or  habits  of  thinking,  have  ren« 
dered  most  interesting  to  him  as  an  individual. 

The  proposition  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down, 
respecting  the  art  of  giving  verisimilitude  to  a 
fictitious  narrative,  has  a  corollary  resting  on  the 
same  principles.  As  minute  particulars,  pres- 
sing close  upon  the  observation  of  the  narra- 
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tor,  occupy  a  disproportionate  share  of  his  nar- 
rative and  of  his  observation,  so  circumstances 
more  important  in  themselves,  in  many  cases, .at« 
tract  his  notice  only  partially,  and  are  therefore 
but  imperfectly  detailed.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  distance  as-  well  as  a  foreground  in  narra- 
tive, as  in  natural  perspective,  and  the  scale  of 
objects  necessarily  decreases  as  they  are  with- 
drawn  from  the  vicinity  of  him  who  reports  them. 
In  this  particular,  the  art  of  Swift  is  equally  mani- 
fest. The  information  which  Gulliver  acquires 
from  hearsay,  1s  communicated  in  a  more  vague 
and  general  manner  than  that  reported  in  his  own 
knowledge.  He  does  not,  like  other  voyagers  in- 
to Utopian  realms,  bring  us  back  a  minute  ac- 
count of  their  laws  and  government,  but  merely 
such  general  information  upon  these  topics,  as  a 
well-informed  and  curious  stranger  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  acquire,  during  some  months 
residence  in  a  foreign  country.  In  short,  the  nar- 
rator is  the  centre  and  main-spring  of  the  story, 
which  neither  exhibits  a  degree  of  extended  in- 
formation, such  as  circumstances  could  not  per- 
mit him  to  acquire,  nor  omits  those  minute  in- 
cidents, which  the  same  circumstances  rendered 
of  importance  to  him,  because  immediately  af- 
fecting his  own  person. 

Swift  has  the  more  easily  attained  this  perfec- 
tion of  fictitious  narrative,  because,  in  all  his  works 
of  whatever  description,  he  has  maintained  the 
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most  undeviating  attention  to  the  point  at  issue. 
What  Mr  Cambridge  has  justly  observed  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Books,  is  equally  true  as  a  general 
characteristic  of  Swift's  writings ;  whoever  exa- 
mines them  will  find,  that,  through  the  whole 
piece,  no  one  episode  or  allusion  is  introduced 
for  its  own  sake,  but  every  part  appears  not  only 
consistent  with,  but  written  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  and  supporting  the  whc^e. 
Upon  the  stile  of  Swift,  Dr  Johnson  has  made 
the  following  observations,  which  are  entitled  to 
great  weight  from  the  learning  and  character  of 
the  critic.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that 
the  author  of  the  Rambler  may  be  supposed  in 
some  degree  to  undervalue  a  structure  of  compo- 
sition, so  strikingly  opposed  to  his  own,  and  that 
Dr  Johnson,  as  has  already  been  observed,  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  unfriendly  to  the  memory  of 
Dean  Swift.* 


*  WheD  employed  in  writing  the  Dean's  life,  Dr  Johnson 
received  two  invitations  from  Deane  Swift,  Esq.  to  spend  some 
time  at  his  bouse  in  Worcestershire,  one  of  which  was  convej- 
ed  by  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  his  8on|  to  whom  I  owe  this  infor- 
mation. The  purpose  was  to  make  every  communication  in  his 
power,  that  might  throw  light  on  the  history  of  his  great  and 
beloved  relative.  But  Dr  Johnson  declined  the  iuTitation,  and 
even  refused  to  receive  the  information  offered,  or  to  com- 
municate with  Mr  D.  Swift  upon  the  subject  It  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  a  niotive  for  the  prejudice  against  Swift,  so 
obvious  in  Dr  Johnson's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
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"  lu  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  spe- 
cimens both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  His 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub'  has  little  resemblance  to  his 
other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  ra- 
pidity of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  images,  and  vi- 
vacity of  diction,  such  as  he  afterward  never  pos- 
sessed, or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar,  that  it  must  be  considered  by 
itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any 
thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

"  In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor 
of  easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows. 
His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he  has  in  his 


ia  many  passages  of  his  life  of  the  Dean,  especially  con- 
sidering that  these  great  men  coincided  in  political  senti- 
ments.  There  is  a  letter  from  Earl  Gower  to  some  friend 
of  Swift^  dated  1st  Augast  1738,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  secure  the  Dean's  interest  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
for  Johnson  the  degrea>  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  in  order  to  render  him  eligible  to  be  teacher 
of  a  chyity-school  at  Appleby.  The  Dean  may  have  refused 
or  neglected  this  application.  The  late  Bishop  of  Dromore^ 
-who  had  many  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  was 
of  opinion,  that  Dr  Johnson's  dislike  to  Swift  arose  from 
the  Dean's  having  opposed  Dr  Madden's  scheme  for  distribnt- 
ing  prizes  in  Trinity  College.  It  must  be  remembered^  that 
Dr  Johnson  himself  revised  Madden's  poem  on  the  death  of 
Boulter.  Yet  certainly  it  is  unlikely  that,  so  late  as  1749^ 
when  that  primate  died,  the  Dean  should  have  publicly  iQt«r« 
ested  himself  in  the  afialrs  of  the  university. 
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works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said^  is  not  true ; 
but  his  few  mecaphors  seem  to  be  received  rather 
by  necessity  than  choice.  He  studied  purity ; 
and  though  perhaps  all  his  strictures  are  not  exact, 
yet  it  is  not  often  that  solecisms  can  be  found ; 
and  whoever  depends  on  his  authority  may  gene-* 
rally  dbnclude  himself  safe.  His  sentences  are 
never  too  much  dilated,  or  contracted ;  and  it  wilt 
not  be  easy  to  find  sftiy  embarrassment  in  thq 
complication  of  his  clauses, — any  inconsequence 
in  his  connexions,  or  abruptness  in  his  transitions. 

*^  His  style  was  well  suited  in  his  thoughts, 
which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  disquisitions, 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  am- 
bitious sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought 
learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he 
excites  neither  surprise  nor  admiration;  he  always 
understands  himself,  and  his  readers  always  under- 
stand him.  The  peruser  of  Swift  wants  little  pre- 
vious knowledge;  and  it  will  he  sufficient  that  be 
is  acquainted  with  common  words  and  common 
things;  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  elevations, 
nor  to  explore  profundities  ;  his  passage  is  always 
on  a  level,  along  solid  ground,  without  asperities, 
without  obstruction.'* 

The  general  character  of  Swift  has  been  excel- 
lently drawn  by  the  learned  and  candid  Granger, 
with  which  I  request  permission  to  close  these 
memoirs: 

^^  Jonathan  Sivift  was  blessed^  in  a  higher  de-^ 
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gree  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the  poiir* 
ers  of  a  creative  gentu^*  The  mote  we  dwell  Hp^- 
on  the  character  and  wrhings  of  this  gri^at  mad, 
the  more  they  improte  tspon  us :  in  whatever  light 
we.  view  himy  he  still  appears  tabean  original. 
His  wit,  his  humour,  his  patriotism,  bis  charity, 
and  even  his  piety,  were  of  a  different  cast  from 
those  of  other  men.  He  had,  in  his  virtues,  few 
equals,  and  in  his  talents  no  superior.  In  that 
of  humour,  and  more  especially  in  irony,  he  ever 
was,  and  probably  ever  will  be  unrivalled.  He 
did  the  highest  honour  to  his  country  by  his 
parts,  and  was  a  great  blessing  to  it  by  the  vigi- 
lence  and  activity  of  his  public  spirit.  His  style, 
which  generally  consists  of  the  most  naked  and 
simple  terms,  is  strong,  clear,  and  expressive ;  fa- 
miliar, without  vulgarity  or  meanness;  and  beau- 
tiful without  affectation  or  ornament.  He  is 
sometimes  licentious  in  his  satire  ;  and  transgres- 
ses the  bounds  of  delicacy  and  purity.  He,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  his  great  wit  to  trifle;  but  when,  in 
this  instance,  we  deplore  the  misapplication  of 
such  wonderful  abilities,  we  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mire the  whims,  if  not  the  dotages,  of  a  Swift. 
He  was  perhaps,  the  only  clergyman  of  his  time, 
who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  man- 
ners. His  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  his  *  Gulliver*s 
Travels,'  and  his  *  Drapier's  Letters,*  are  the 
most  considerable  of  his  prose  works;  and  his 
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^Legion  Club/  his  *  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,'  and 
his  <  Rhapsody  on  Poetry/  are  at  the  head  of 
his  poetical  performances.  His  writings,  in  ge- 
neral, are  regarded  as  standing  models  of  our 
language,  as  well  as  perpetual  monuments  of 
their  author's  fame." 
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FAMILY  OF  SWIFT 


A  FRAGMENT. 


WRITTEN    BY    DR    SWIFT. 


[The  original  Manuscript  in  his  own  hand  is  lodged  in  the  Uiii< 

vcrsity  Library  of  Dublin.] 


J  HE  family  of  ihc  Swifts  was  ancient  in  Yorkshire ;  from 
them  descended  a  noted  person,  who  passed  under  the  name 
of  Cavaliero  Sxvi/l,  a  man  oi  wit  and  humour.  He  was  made 
an  Irish  peer  by  King  James  or  King  Charles  the  First,  wth 
the  title  of  Baron  Carlingjord^  *  but  never  was  in  that  king- 
dom. Many  traditional  pleasant  stories  are  related  of  hifflf 
which  the  family  planted  in  Ireland  has  received  from  their 
parents.  This  lord  died  without  issue  male;  and  his  heiress, 
whether  of  the  first  or  second  descent,  was  marrie<l  to  Rcbert 
Fielding^  Esquire,  commonly  called  Handsome  Fielding ;  she 
brought  him  a  considerable  estate  in  Yorkshire,  which  he 
squandered  away,  but  had  no  children :  the  carl  of  Eglinton 
married  another  coheiress  of  the  same  family,  as  he  has  often 
told  me.  f 


•  Bantam  Swift,  esq.  was  rroaled  viscount  (not  Imron)  of  Carlinjrfbrd,  by 
Kini;  aiarles  I.  Mmdi  ^o,  1G27,  unci  by  liis  death  in  1642,  S.  P.  the  title  be- 
came extinct. 

t  Scottt>b  genealogists  do  not  record  suck  a  marriage  in  tbe  pedigree  of  the 
Kgliatoiin  family. 
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Another  of  the  same  Family  was  Sir  Ed'xard  Sxoi/tf  well 
known  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion  and  usurpation^  but 
I  am  ignorant  whether  he  left  heirs  or  not. 

Of  the  other  branch,  whereof  the  greatest  part  settled  in 
Ireland^  the  founder  was  JVilUam  Svoijl^  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury, *  towards  the  last  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
during  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.  He  was  a  divine 
of  some  distinction.  There  is  a  sermon  of  his  extant,  and  the 
title  is  to  be  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
but  I  never  could  get  a  copy,  and  I  suppose  it  would  now  be 
of  little  value,  f 

This  William  married  the  heiress  of  Philpott^  I  suppose  a 
Yorkshire  %  gentleman,  by  whom  he  got  a  very  considerable 
estate,  which  however  she  kept  in  her  own  power  ;  I  know 
not  by  what  artifice.  She  was  a  capricious,  ill-natured,  and 
passionate  woman,  of  which  I  have  been  told  several  in- 
stances. And  it  has  been  a  continual  tradition  in  the  fami- 
ly, that  she  absolutely  disinherited  her  only  son  Thomas^  for 
no  greater  crime  than  that  of  robbing  an  orchard  when  he 
was  a  boy.  And  thus  much  is  certain,  that  except  a  church 
or  chapter  lease  which  was  not  renewed,  Thomas  never  en- 
joyed more  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  was  all 
at  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  whereof  not  above  one  half 
is  now  in  the  po!*session  of  a  great  grandson.  « 

His  original  picture  §  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Godwin 
Svoiji  of  Dublin,  Esq.  his  great  grandson,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  wife,  who  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  shrew  in  her 
countenance  ;  ||  whose  arms  of  an  heiress  are  joined  with  his 
own  ;  and  by  the  last  he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  some- 
what fantastick ;  for  in  these  he  gives  as  his  device,  a  dol- 
phin (in  those  days  called  a  Swift)  twisted  about  an  anchor, 
with  this  motto,  Festina  lente. 

There  is  likewise  a  seal  with  the  same  coat  of  arms  (his 


•  William  Swift  was  rector  of  St  Andrew's  in  Canterbnry,  not  a  preben- 
dary. 

t  It  was  preached  Jan.  S5,  lG2l,  at  St  George's,  Canterbury,  at  the  funeral 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  in  Kom.  viii.  18,  and  b  written  much  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  tliat  aire. — D.  S. 

t  More  probably  of  Kent.r-D.  S. 

i  Drawn  in  1603,  set  57:  his  wife*s  in  the  same  year,  set.  54. — ^D.  S« 

I  Tbeie  pictures  arc  still  preserved  iu  the  family. 
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not  joined  with  his  wife's)  which  the  said  William  commonlr 
made  use  of,  and  this  is  also  now  in  the  possession  of  God- 
win Swift  above-mentioned. 

His  eldest  son  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  a  clergyman  be» 
fore  his  father's  death.  He  was  vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Here- 
fordshire, within  a  mile  or  two  of  Ross :  he  had  likewise  an- 
other church  living,  with  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
in  land,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  He  built  a  bouse  on 
his  own  land  in  the  village  of  Goodrich,  which  by  the  archi- 
tecture, denotes  the  builder  to  have  been  somewhat  whimsical 
and  singular,  and  very  much  toward  a  projector.  The  house  is 
above  a  hundred  years  old,  and  still  in  good  repair,  inhabits 
ed  by  a  tenant  of  the  female  line,  but  the  landlord,  a  youDg 
gentleman,  lives  upon  his  own  estate  in  Ireland.  * 

This  Thomas  was  distinguished  by  his  courage,  as  well 
as  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  the  First)  and  the  sufferinss 
he  underwent  for  that  prince,  more  than  any  person  of  his 
condition  in  England.  Some  historians  of  those  times  re- 
late several  particulars  of  what  he  acted,  and  what  hardships 
he  underwent  for  the  person  and  cause  of  that  blessed  mar* 
tyred  prince.  He  was  plundered  by  the  Roundheads  six- 
and-thirty  times,  some  say  above  fifty.  He  engaged  his 
small  estate,  and  gathered  all  the  money  he  could  get,  quilt- 
ed it  in  his  waistcoat,  got  oiF  to  a  town  held  for  the  king, 
where  being  asked  by  the  governor,  who  knew  him  well, 
•*  what  he  could  do  for  his  majesty  ?"  Mr  Swift  said,  **  be 
would  give  the  king  his  coat,"  and  stripping  it  ofF  presented 
it  to  the  governor ;  who  obser^^ing  it  to  be  worth  little,  Mr 
Swift  said,  *<  then  take  my  waistcoat :"  he  bid  the  governor 
weigh  it  in  his  hand,  who  ordering  it  to  be  ripped,  found  it 
lined  with  three  hundred  broad  pieces  of  gold,  which,  as  it 
proved  a  seasonable  relief,  must  be  allowed  an  extraordinary 


*  TIiu  honse,  now  the  property  ofMrHienphiliisSwiO,  is  still  standing.  A 
vault  is  shewn  beneath  the  kitchen,  accessible  only  by  raising  one  of  the  fttf* 
stones.  Here  were  concealed  the  provisions  of  bread  and  milk,  which  sup- 
ported the  lives  of  the  family  after  they  had  been  plundered  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary soldiers.  Hie  vicar  was  in  those  days  considered  as  a  conjurer,  c^ 
pecially  when  his  neiishbouniy  bein^  discharged  from  assisting  liim,  and  all  his 
provisions  destroyed,  he  still  continued  to  subsist  his  family.  'Jliis  vault  is 
probably  one  of  the  pecoliurtties  of  architecture  noticed  by  the  l>eiiii. 
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supply  from  a  private  clergyman  with  ten  children,  of  a  small 
estate,  so  often  plundered,  and  soon  after  turned  out  of  his 
livings  in  the  church. 

At  another  time,  being  informed  that  three  hundred  horse 
of  the  rebel  party  intended  in  a  week  to  pass  over  a  certain 
river,  upon  an  attempt  against  the  Cavaliers,  Mr  Swift,  hav- 
ing a  head  mechanically  turned,  he  contrived  certain  pieces 
of  iron  with  three*  spikes,  whereof  one  must  always  be  with 
the  point  upward ;  he  placed  them  over  night  in  the  ford, 
where  he  received  notice  that  the  rebels  would  pass  early  the 
next  morning,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  lost  two  hun- 
dred of  their  men,  who  were  drowned  or  trod  to  death  by 
the  falling  of  their  horses,  or  torn  by  the  spikes. 

Hissonsy  whereof  four  were  settled  in  Ireland  (driven  thi- 
ther by  their  sufferings,  and  by  the  death  of  their  father,) 
related  many  other  passages,  which  they  learned  either  from 
their  father  himself,  or  from  what  had  been  told  them  by  the 
most  credible  persons  of  Herefordshire,  and  some  neigh- 
bouring counties ;  and  which  some  of  those  sons  often  told 
to  their  children  ;  many  of  which  are  still  remembered,  but 
many  more  forgot. 

He  was  deprived  of  both  his  church  livings  sooner  than 
most  other  loyal  clergymen,  upon  account  of  his  superior 
zeal  for  the  king's  cause,  and  his  estate  sequestered.  His 
preferments,  at  least  that  of  Goodrich,  were  given  to  a  fana- 
tical saintf  who  scrupled  not,  however,  to  conform  upon  the 
Restoration,  and  lived  many  years,  I  think  till  after  the  Re- 
volution :  I  have  seen  many  persons  at  Goodrich,  who  knew 
and  told  me  his  name,,  which  I  cannot  now  remember. 

The  lord-treasurer  Oxford  told  the  Dean,  that  he  had 
among  his  father's  (Sir  Edward  Harley's)  papers,  several 
letters  from  Mr  Thomas  Swift,  writ  in  those  times,  which  he 
promised  to  give  to  the  grandson,  whose  life  I  am  now  writ* 
uif';  but  never  going  to  his  house  in  Herefordshire  while  he 
was  treasurer,  and  the  queen's  death  happening  in  tliree 
days  after  his  removal,  the  Dean  went  to  Ireland,  and  the 
earl  being  tried  for  his  life,  and  dying  while  the  Dean  was 
in  Ireland,  he  could  never  get  them. 


*  It  thoald  be  foar.->S. 
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Mr  Thomas  Swift  died  in  the  vear  1658.  and  in  the  63(1 
year  of  his  age ;  his  body  lies  under  the  altar  at  Goodrich, 
with  a  short  inscription.*  He  died  about  two  years  before 
the  return  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  who,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  some  prelates,  had  promised,  if  ever  God  should 
restore  him,  that  he  would  promote  Mr  Swift  in  the  church, 
and  otherwise  reward  his  family,  for  his  extraordinary  ser- 
vices and  zeal,  and  persecutions  in  the  royal  cause  ;  but  Mr 
Swift's  merit  died  with  himself,  f 


*  Tliis  was  erected  by  the  Dean,  and  was  the  subject  of  some  pleasantly 
between  Pope  and  him,  papc  6,  Note.  At  the  same  time  the  Dean  gave  a* 
chalice  to  the  church  of  Goodrich.  Tlic  following  note,  directing  bow  it 
should  be  conveyed  thither,  is  copied  from  a  frajnneni  found  among  Mr  Ly* 
ons*  papers.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  bp^  that  f;reat  erandsoii  of  tlw 
vicar  or  Goodrich,  wlio  waH  then  in  possession  of  part  of  the  family  estate: 

**  Doctor  Swift  will  boo  obliKoin;;  to  Goodrich  in  presenting  the  cnpp  to  oar 
churdi,  which  is  GoocTrich  church,  and  is  a  vicaridpe  endowed.  Onr  grandft* 
ther,  Mr  Thomas  Switt,  was  vicar  of  this  church  of  Goodrich.  Hie  preaent 
vicar  is  Mr  Daniell  Wilson.  Twill  be  a  very  saft*  way  to  direct  tlie  cupp  ta 
Bristoll,  to  Mr  James  Hillhousc,  merchant  there,  and  <lircct  him  to  deliver  it  to 
the  present  vicar's  order.  Wo  liave  corresipondence  every  furtni]i:bt  by  a  na- 
vigable river  to  Brustoll.*'  'Hie  chalice  lud  been  the  property  of  Swifl** 
grandfather,  as  nppcais  from  the  folio  wins;  inscription:  Thomas  Swift,  nr- 
jus  EccLESiiC  Rector,  notus  in  Historiis  vb  ex  qhm  fecit  et  pasbus 

EST  PRO  CaROLO    PRI3IO,    EX    IIOC  CaL'ICE    AKROTANTIBUS    PROFl^A\IT. 

EUNDEM  Calicem  Jc»nat]i.  Swift,  S.  T.  D.  Uecan.  Sancti  Patricii, 
Dublin,  Thqmje  ex  filio  vepus  iiuic  Ecclesia  in  perpetijam  dbdi- 

CAT.  l?*.**. 

This  inscription  is  from  a  scroll  in  the  Dcan^s  liand  writing,  t>eariii;i:  the  foi* 
lowing;  variation  in  that  of  Tickcll  the  poet.  **  rtnMm  e»  hoc  cuUte  cmucen' 
turn  Jidclibuafv^a  aut  morlio  propinaritJ**  It  is  said ^  by  tradition  ia  Mr  Tick- 
ell^s  family,  that  the  iiisciiptiun  was  also  revised  by  Addison. 

t  It  appears  that  the  Dean  intended  to  h.ive  enlarged  this-  memorial  of  bi« 
ancestors  with  the  assistance  of  Dr  Ly<ais,  amonu  whose  papers  the  editor 
found  the  following  memonimlum,  labelled  hi  SwiA's-  hand-wtitin^,  **  Me- 
moirs of  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Sviifi,  by  Mr  Lyoas.  Apnl  1758.**  'Vhe 
editor  ban  prefixed  the  extract  from  Mercurius  KusticuSy-to  which  Mr  Lyoib' 
memoranda  refer. 

^  Wh«>n  the  Earl  of  Slamford  was  in  Hercfonl>«lurc  in  October  1642,  aad 
pillaged  all  that  kept  faith  and  alle«ianc<*  to  tlie  km;;,  information  was  gived 
to  Mistris  8wiH,  wife  of  Mr  Tlionius  Switt,  paison  of  Goodwich,  ihat  her 
house  was  designed  to  be  plunih  rod.  To  prevent  so  great  a  dan>-.er,  jdie  ni' 
stantly  repaired  to  Hereford,  where  the  earl  tlien  was,  some  ten  niiics  iroDi 
her  own  home,  to  petition  him  t.kut  no  violence  niiuht  be  ottered  to  Imt  lionse 
or  goods.  He  most  nobly,  and  according  to  the  goodness  of  bb  di»po«tion, 
threw  the  petition  away,  and  »wore  no  small  oatlis  that  she  sboiild  be  plnii- 
dcred  to-morrow.  Hie  good  gentlewoman,  being  out  of  hope  to  prevail,  and 
seeing  there  wu  no  good  to  be  done  by  petitioning  him,  speeds  bome  as  fittt 
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He  left  ten  sons  and  three  or  four  daugbtersi  most  of 
which  lived  to  be  men  and  women :  his  eldest  son  Godwiti 


as  she  conld,  and  tliat  night  removed  as  much  of  her  goods  as  the  shortness  of 
the  time  would  permit  Next  morning,  to  make  good  the  Earl  of  Stamford's 
nfordy  Captain  Kirle*8  troop,  consisting  of  seventy  horse  and  thirty  foot,  which 
were  hangers  on  (hirds  of  prey),  came  to  Mr  Slwifi's  honse.  There  they  took 
away  all  his  provision  of  victuals,  com,  household  slvft',  whicii  was  not  convey- 
ed away ;  they  empty  his  beds,  and  fill  the  licks  with  malt ;  they  rob  him  of 
his  cart  and  six  horses,  and  make  this  part  of  their  theft  the  means  to  convey 
away  the  rest.  Mistris  Swifl,  much  affiriglited  to  see  8uch  a  sight  as  tliis, 
tliought  it  best  to  save  herself  though  she  lost  her  goods :  therefore,  taking 
np  a  young  child  in  her  arms,  began  to  secure  herself  by  fltglit,  which  one  of 
the  troopers  perceivii^,  he  commanded  her  to  stay,  or  (iioKiiug  his  pistol  at 
her  breast,)  threatened  to  shoot  her  dead.  She  (good  woman,)  fearing  death, 
whether  she  went  or  re turm-d,  at  last,  shmining  tliat  death  w/liicii  was  next  im- 
to  her,  slie  retires  liaek  to  her  house,  where  she  saw  herself  undone,  and  yet 
durst  not  oppose  or  ask  why  tliey  did  so.  Having  thus  rifled  the  hous»e  and 
gone,  next  morning  early  slie  goes  again  to  Hereford,  and  there  agahi  peti- 
tions the  earl  to  shew  some  compassion  on  her  and  her  ten  children,  and  tliat 
he  would  be  pleased  to  cause  hei-*horses,  and  some  part  of  her  goods,  to  be 
restored  onto  lier.  The  good  earl  was  so  far  from  granting  her  petition,  that 
be  would  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  read  it.  Wijcn  slie  could  not  prevail 
herself,  she  makes  use  of  the  mediatioa  of  friends,  lliese  liave  the  repulse 
too,  his  lordship  remaining  inexorable,  without  any  inclination  to  mercy.  At 
last,  hoping  that  all  mens  hearts  were  not  adamant  relentless,  she  leaves  the 
earl,  and  makes  her  address  to  Captain  Kirle,  who,  upun  her  earnest  intreaty, 
grants  her  a  protec:iou  for  wtiat  was  lett :  but,  for  restitution,  th<*re  was  bo 
liope  for  that,  lliis  prot<:ction  cost  her  no  less  than  thirty  shillings.  It  seems 
paper  and  ink  are  dear  in  those  piirts.  And  now,  thinkuig  herself  secnre  io 
this  protection,  she  returns  home,  in  hope  that  what  was  left  she  might  eitjoy 
in  peace  and  (]uiotne&s.  She  had  not  been  long  at  home  but  Captain  Kirle 
sends  her  word,  lh.it,  if  it  plea;^  her,  she  might  buy  four  of  her  own  six 
horses  again,  assuring  her,  by  her  father's  servant  and  tenant,  Uial  she  should 
hoi  l^ar  being  plundered  of  them  any  more  by  the  Earl  of  Stamtbrd*s  forces^ 
vihiie  tliey  weie  in  tliose  parts.  F.Dcouragod  by  these  promises,  she  was  con- 
tent to  buy  lier  own,  and  deposited  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  for  four  of  her 
horses.  Aod  now  conceiving  the  storm  to  be  blown  over,  and  all  danger 
past,  and  placing  much  confidence  in  her  purchased  protection,  slie  causes  all 
ker  goods  seeur«-d  in  her  neigiibonrs*  houses  to  be  brought  home  ;  and,  since  it 
could  not  be  better,  rejoiced  tiial  she  had  not  lost  alL  She  had  not  enjoyed 
tliese  thonglits  long,  but  Captain  Kirle  sent  unto  her  for  some  vessels  of  cyder, 
whereof  having  tasted,  but  not  iiking  it,  since  he  could  not  liave  drink  for 
liimself  he  would  have  provender  for  his  horse,  and  tlriefure,  instead  of  cy- 
der, he  demands  ten  bushels  of  oats.  Mistri*  SwitH,  seeing  tlial  the  denial 
might  give  some  ground  of  a  r^uarrel,  sent  him  word  that  her  husband  liad  not 
two  bushels  of  oats  in  a  year  tor  tythe,  nor  did  they  m)w  any  on  ttieir  gleab  : 
both  of  which  were  most  true.  Yet,  to  sliew  how  willing  she  was  (to  her 
power)  to  comply  with  him,  tliat  tne  messenger  might  not  return  cmptv,  she 
sent  liim  tbrty  sliitliiigs  to  buy  oats.  Suddenly  after  the  ca|>tain  of  Goodridge 
castle  senns  to  Mr  Swifi*s  house  fur  victual  and  coin.  Mistris  Swifl  instantly 
Miews  him  her  protecliou.   He,  to  answer  shew  with  shew^  shews  her  bis  war> 
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Swi/if  of  the  Inner  Temple,*  Esq.  (so  styled  by  Guillim  the 
herald ;  in  whose  book  the  family  is  described  at  large)  was 


not,  and  so,  without  any  reganl  to  her  protection,  seizelh  upon  that  proTiaoa 
which  was  in  the  house,  to^j^ther  with  the  cyder  which  Captain  Kirie  Ind  re> 
fused.  Hereupon  Mistris  Swifl  writes  to  Captain  Kirle,  coniplaioiDg  of  tUi 
injury,  and  the  affront  done  to  him  in  hligliting  his  protection ;  but,  before  the 
messenger  could  return  with  an  answer  to  her  letter,  some  from  the  castle 
come  a  second  time  to  phinder  the  house,  and  they  did  wliat  they  came  for. 
Presently  after  comes  a  letter  from  Captain  Kirle  in  answer  to  Mtttris  Swift, 
that  the  earl  of  Stamford  did  by  no  means  approve  of  the  injuries  done  onto 
her,  and  withal,  by  word  of  mouth,  sends  to  her  for  more  oats.  She  perceiv- 
ing that  as  long  as  she  gave  they  would  never  leave  asking,  resolved  to  be 
drUlcd  no  more.  The  return  dot  answering  expectation,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, Captain  Kiric's  lieutenant,  attended  by  a  considerable  mimber  of 
dragoons,  comes  to  Mr  Swift*s  house,  and  demands  entrance;  bat  the  doon 
being  kept  shut  against  them,  and  not  l>eing  able  to  force  tliem,  they  broke 
down  two  iron  liars  in  a  stone  window,  and  so,  with  swords  drawn  and  pistol 
cocked,  they  enter  the  house.  Being  entered,  they  take  all  Master  Swift  and 
his  wiveV  apparel,  his  books,  and  his  childrciis  cloaths,  they  being  in  t>ed ; 
and  those  poor  children,  tliat  hung  by  tlieir  cloaths,  nnwilhng  to  part  widi 
them,  they  swung  tliem  alM>nt  until  (their  hold-fast  failini;,)  tliey  dashed  them 
against  the  walls,  lliey  took  away  all  his  servants*  clothes,  and  made  so 
clean  work  witli  one,  that  tliey  left  him  not  a  shirt  to  cover  his  nakedness, 
lliere  was  one  of  the  children,  an  infant  lying  in  the  cradle,  tliey  rob*d  tliat, 
and  left  not  the  little  poor  soul  a  rag  to  defend  it  from  the  cold.  They  took 
away  all  the  iron,  pewter,  and  brass,  and  a  very  fair  cnpboanl  of  glawes  which 
they  conld  not  carry  away,  they  broke  to  pieces:  and  the  four  bones  lately 
redeemed,  are  witti  them  lawful  prize  again,  ani  left  nothing  of  all  the  goods 
but  a  few  stooln,  tor  his  wite,  children,  and  servants,  to  sit  down  and  t>emoau 
tlieir  distressed  condition.  Haviusr  taken  away  all,  and  being  gone,  Mistris 
Swifl,  in  compassion  to  her  poor  infant  in  the  cradle,  took  it  up,  almoat  starv- 
ed with  cold,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  petticoat,  which  slic  took  off  from  lierself: 
and  now  hoped,  that  having  nothing  to  lose  would  be  a  better  protection  for 
their  persons  than  tliat  which  she  purchased  of  Captain  Kirle  for  thirty  shil- 
lings. But,  as  if  Job*8  messenger  would  never  make  an  end,  her  three  maid- 
aervants,  whom  they  in  the  castle  had  compelled  to  CHiry  the  poultry  to  (he 
castle,  return  and  tell  their  mistris  that  they  in  the  custle  said,  tliat  they  had  a 
warrant  to  seize  upon  Mistris  Swift  and  bring  her  into  the  castle,  and  that  they 
would  make  her  three  maid-servants  wait  on  her  there,  threat ning  to  plnnder 
ail  under  the  petticoat,  and  other  uncivil  immodest  wonis,  not  fit  for  them  to 
speak,  or  me  to  write.  Hereupon  Mistris  Swift  fled  to  the  place  where  her 
husband,  for  fear  of  the  rebeb,  had  withdrawn  himself^    She  had  not  been 


*  Of  Grays  Inn,  not  of  the  Inner  Temple.    D.  8. 

In  a  fragment  of  the  Dean*«  liand-writing,  entitled  *'  Memorial  of  my  grand- 
father tor  a  monument  at  Goodrich,"  there  b  a  note  of  armorial  bearings, 
**  Or,  a  Chevron  nebule  argent  and  azure  between  three  bucks  in  full  course, 
vert.  N.  B.  These  arms  borne  by  Godwin  Swift  of  GoodridgCi  Co.  of  Here- 
ford, Esq.  one  of  the  Society  of  Gniy*s  Inn." 
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I  think  called  to  the  bar  before  the  restoration.    He  married 
a  relation  of  the  old  marchioness  of  Ormonde  and  upon  that 


gone  two  hours,  but  they  come  from  the  castle,  and  brins;  with  them  tliree 
teams  to  carry  away  what  was  before  desiii^ned  for  plunder,  but  wanted  means 
of  conveyance.  When  they  came  there  was  a  batch  of  bread  hot  in  the  oven* 
This  thoy  seize  on.  Ten  children  on  their  knees  intreat  but  for  one  loaf,  and 
at  last,  with  much  importunity,  obtained  it ;  1)ut  before  tlic  chihiren  had  eaten . 
it  they  took  even  that  one  loaf  away,  and  left  them  destitute  of  a  morsel  of 
bread  amongst  ten  children.  Ransacking  every  comer  of  the  house,  tliat  no- 
thing might  l>e  left  behind,  they  find  a  small  pewter  dish  in  which  the  dry- 
Durse  had  put  pap  to  feed  the  poor  infant,  tlie  mother  who  gave  it  suck  being 
fled  to  save  her  life.  This  they  seize  on  too.  Tlie  nurse  intreats,  fur  God's 
•ake,  that  they  would  spare  that,  pleading,  tliat,  in  the  mother's  absence,  it 
was  all  the  sustenance  wliich  was  or  could  be  provided  to  sustain  the  life  of 
the  child,  and,  on  her  knees,  intreated  to  shew  mercy  unto  the  child,  that 
**  knew  not  the  riglit  hand  from  the  left,**  a  motive  which  prevailed  with  God 
himself,  though  justly  incensed  against  Nineveh. 

**  Master  Swift's  eldest  son,  a  youth,  seeing  this  barbarous  cruelty,  demand- 
ed of  them  a  reason  for  this  so  hard  usage,  'llicy  replied,  that  his  father  was 
traitor  to  the  king  and  parliament,  and  added,  that  they  would  keep  them  so 
short  that  they  shotUd  eat  the  very  flesh  from  their  arms ;  and,  to  make  good 
tlieir  word,  they  threaten  the  miller,  that,  if  he  ground  any  corn  for  these 
children,  they  would  grind  him  in  his  own  miM;  and,  not  contented  with  this, 
they  go  to  Mr  Swift's  next  neighbour  (whose  daogliter  was  his  servant,)  and 
take  liim  prisoner,  they  examine  liim  on  oath  what  goods  of  Mr  Swift's  he  liad 
in  his  custody.  He  profe^ns  that  he  had  none,  they  charge  him  to  take  his 
daughter  away  from  Mr  Swill's  service,  or  else  they  threaten  to  pluuder  him, 
and,  to  make  sure  work,  they  make  him  give  them  security  to  ol»ey  all  tiieir 
commands.  Terrified  with  Uiis,  the  neighbours  Ktand  afar  off,  and  pity  the 
distressed  condilion  of  these  persecuted  children,  l)ut  dare  not  come  or  send 
to  their  relief.  By  this  means  the  children  and  servanU  had  no  sustenance, 
hardly  any  thing  to  cover  them,  from  Friday  six  o'clock  at  night,  untd  Satur- 
day twelve  at  night,  until,  at  last,  tiie  ncigIit)onrs,  moved  witli  the  lamentable 
cryes  and  complaints  of  the  children  and  servants,  one  of  the  neigliboiurs,  over- 
looking all  difficulties,  and  showing  that  he  diii'st  be  charitable  in  despite  of 
these  monsters,  ventured  in,  and  brought  them  some  provision.  And  if  the 
world  would  know  what  it  was  that  so  exasperated  these  rebels  asaiust  this 
gentleman,  the  Karl  of  Stamford,  a  man  Ihnt  is  not  bound  to  give  an  accoimt 
of  all  lib  actions,  gave  two  reasons  for  it :  first,  because  he  had  bought  arms 
and  conveyed  ttiem  into  Monmouthsliiro,— wiiicii,  under  bi^  l(>rdsiiip*s  good 
favour,  was  not  so  ;  and  secondly,  because,  not  long  before,  he  preached  a 
sermon  in  Kosse  upon  tliat  text,  **  Give  unto  Caesar  tlie  tliinjs  thai  ure  Cie- 
8ar*s,'*  in  which  his  lordsliip  said  be  had  spoken  treason  in  endeavouring  to 
give  Caesar  more  than  his  due.  These  two  crimes  co>t  Mr  Swift  uo  lea  than 
LhSOO." — Mcrcurius  Kusticus.    London,  168.^.    8vo.  p.  82—88. 

Here  l>egin  Dr  Lyons'  Memoirs.    The  passages  in  llalicks  are  written  by 
Swift. 

^  Thus  far  the  Mercury ;  which  being  about  a  year  after  the  transacting  of 
these  barbarities,  could  not  account  for  Mr  Swift's  sequestration,  because  that 
was  not  formally  issued  until  about  three  years  after,  viz.  in  1646 ;  and,  on 
July  5th  that  year,  1  find  the  Committee  of  Hereford  sequestered  and  onier- 
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account,  as  well  as  his  father's  loyalty,  the  old  Duke  of  Or-^ 
mond  made  him  his  attorney-general  in  the  palatinate  of 
Tipperary.  He  had  four  wives,  one  of  which,  to  the  great 
offence  of  his  family,  was  coheiress  to  Admiral  Deane,  who 
was  one  of  the  regicides.  Godwin  left  several  children,  who 
have  all  estates.  He  was  an  ill  pleader,  but  perhaps  a  Utile 
too  *  dexterous  in  the  subtle  parts  of  the  law. 

The  second  son  of  Mr  Thomas  S'wift  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders.  He 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Wtlliam  d*Avenantf  but 
died  young,  and  left  only  one  son,  who  was  also  called  'fho^ 
tnas^  and  is  now  rector  of  Putenham  in  Surrey.  His  widow 
lived  long,  was  extremely  poor,  and  in  part  supported  by  the 
£imous  Dr  South,  who  had  been  her  husband's  intimate 
friend. 

The  rest  of  his  sons,  as  far  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  were 
Mr  Dryden  Swift,  called  so  after  the  name  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  near  relation  to  Mr  Dryden  the  poet,  William^ 
Jonathan^  and  Adam^  who  all  lived  and  died  in  Ireland ;  but 
none  of  them  left  male  issue  except  Jonathan^  who  beside  a 


€d  the  profits  of  Gothcridge  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Dryden,  minister,  on- 
til  the  Christmas  following.  This  Mr  Diyden  was  to  see  the  cure  dniy  offici- 
ated ;  and  to  receive,  gather,  and  dispose  of  the  dues  of  the  livin«r. 

^  When  his  other  living  of  BriHstow  was  put  under  sequestration,  I  know 
not.  But  September  25th  that  year  also  the  same  committee  ordered  his  e- 
jectment  from  it  for  scandal  and  delinquency,  and  for  being  in  actual  service  a- 
irainst  the  Pailiament.  At  the  same  time  also,  they  ordered  Mr  Jonathan 
Smith,  the  then  curate,  to  be  iiidiictod  in  tills  cure.**  ['*  IVhai  became  tf  him  qf- 
terwardB  I  know  not^  but  in  1654  one  John  Sotnera  got  this  living,**] 

^  The  39th  March  folio win<;,  tiic  rommiitee  also  ordered  his  ejectment  also 
from  Gotheridge,  and  the  inducting  of  Giles  Rawlins  to  succeed  him  in  Uiat 
parish,  and  assign  the  same  reasons  for  it,  as  tliev  before  had  done  for  the 
turning  him  out  of  Biid^tow."  [**  In  1654  one  H'Uliam  Tingham  wom  admit- 
ted  to  it.'*] 

**  Mr  SwiO  was  abo  imprisoned  by  the  committee  as  soon  as  the  isarrisoo 
of  Hereford  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  I  find  him  in  custody  at  Ragland 
Castle,  when  the  committee  ordered  liLs  ejectment  from  Gotheridge. 

"  He  had  a  temporal  estate  in  Gotheiidge  and  Marstow,  which  the  same 
committee  ordered  to  be  sequestered,  Aiie.  4,  1646.  Alter  which  he  endured 
many  hardsliips  with  his  numerous  family,  but  lived  to  be  restored  with  the 
church  and  his  Majesty,  and  died  at  Gotheridge  in  a  good  old  age."  (**  A 
mistake  Jor  he  c/ifd  1658."] 

*  These  three  words  were  interlined  in  the  original,  some  time  aHerit 
vna  first  written,  and  were  designed  by  the  Doctor'  to  be  a  sneer  upon  tha 
memory  of  his  ancle. — D.  S. 
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daughter  left  one  sorii  born  seven  months  after  his  father's 
deathy  of  whose  life  I  intend  to  write  a  few  memorials. 

J.  S.  D.  D.  and  D.  of  St  P— — ,  was  the  only  son  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  who  was  the  seventh  or  eighth  son  of  Mr 
Thomas  Swift  above-mentioned,  so  eminent  for  his  loyalty 
and  his  sufferings 

His  father  died  young,  about  two  years  after  his  marriage  ; 
he  had  some  employments  and  agencies ;  his  death  was 
much  lamented  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  integrity^ 
with  a  tolerable  good  understanding 

He  married  Mrs  Abigail  Erickj  *  of  Leicestershire,  de- 
scended from  the  most  ancient  family  of  the  Ericks,  who  de- 
rive their  lineage  from  Erick  the  Forester,  a  great  com- 
mander, who  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  by  whom  he  was  vanquished,  but  after- 
ward employed  to  command  that  prince's  forces ;  and  in  his 
old  age  retired  to  liis  house  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  fa- 
mily has  continued  ever  since,  but  declining  every  age,  and 
are  now  in  the  condition  of  very  private  gentlemen,  f 

This  marriage  was  on  both  sides  very  indiscreet,  for  his 
wife  brought  her  husband  little  or  no  fortune ;  and  his  death 
happening  so  suddenly,:]:  before  he  could  make  a  sufficient 
establishment  for  his  family,  his  son  (not  then  born)  hath  of- 
ten been  heard  to  say,  that  he  felt  the  consequences  of  that 


*  Hiis  ladv  had  much  of  her  celebrated  80d*s  peculiar  humour.  She 
came  to  visit  him  after  ho  was  settled  at  Laracor,  and  lodged  with  Mr  Brent 
a  printer  in  Geor^c*s  Lane  Dublin,  husband  of  the  person  who  wasat)erward« 
the  Dean's  housekeeper,  and  who  is  commemoratetl  bj  him  in  the  laughable 
ver  es,  bej^inning, 

Dingley  and  Brent, 
Wherever  they  ifent,  &c. 

Mrs  SwiA,  who  had  probably  discovered  the  gossipping  temper  of  her  land- 
lady, amused  her  credulity  by  pretending  she  had  conic  to  Ireland  to  receive 
the*^addresses  of  a  lover,  and  under  that  character  received  her  son  JonaUuiu*s 
lirbt  visit,  before  she  acquauited  Mrs  Brent  with  the  trick  she  liad  put  upon 
her  curiosity. 

t  The  family  oiErick^  wliich  has  produced  many  eminent  men,  is  still  repre- 
sented by  two  respectable  branches,  tlie  Heyriclu  of  Leicester  town,  and  the 
Henicka  of  Beaumanor.  Of  both  these  branches,  distinct  pedigrees  and  manj 
curious  histoncal  anecdotes  are  given  in  the  ^  History  ofLeiceBtershire,**  Vol. 
II.  p.  S15;  Vol.  III.  p.  148. 

t  See  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article  some  particukirB  coDceraing  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Swift's  parents. 
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marriage,  not  only  througli  the  whole  course  of  his  educa- 
tion  but  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  8t  Andrew's  day;  and  when 
he  was  a  year  old,  an  event  happened  to  him  that  seems 
very  unusual ;  for  his  nurse,  who  was  a  woman  of  Whiteha- 
ven, being  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  seeing  one  of  her 
relations,  who  being  then  extremely  sick,  and  from  whom 
she  expected  a  legacy ;  and  being  extremely  fond  of  the  in- 
fant, she  stole  him  on  shipboard  unknown  to  his  mother  and 
uncle,  and  carried  him  with  her  to  Whitehaven,  where  he 
cuntiimeil  for  almost  three  years.  For,  when  the  matter 
was  discovered,  his  mother  sent  orders  by  all  means  not  to 
hazard  a  second  voyage,  till  he  could  be  better  able  to  bear 
it.  The  nurse  was  so  careful  of  Iiim,  that  before  he  return- 
ed he  had  learned  to  spell ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  was  five 
years  old  he  could  read  any  chapter  in  the  Bible. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  sent  at  six  years  oM 
to  the  school  of  Kilkenny^  from  whence,  at  fourteen,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  university  at  Dublin;  where  by  the  ill 
treatment  of  his  nearest  relations,  he  was  so  much  discourag- 
ed and  sunk  in  his  spirits,  that  he  too  much  neglected  some 
parts  of  his  academic  studies;  for  which  he  had  no  great  re- 
lish by  nature,  and  turned  himself  to  reading  history  and 
poetry :  so  that  tvhen  the  time  came  for  taking  his  degree  of 
bachelor,  although  he  had  lived  with  great  regularity  and 
due  observance  of  the  statutes,  he  was  stopped  of  his  clegree 
for  dulness  and  insufficiency ;  and  at  last  hardly  admitted, 
in  a  manner  little  to  his  credit,  which  is  called  in  that  col- 
lege spcciali  gratia.     And  this  discreditable  mark,  as  I  am 
told,  stands  upon  record  in  their  college  registry. 
.   The  troubles  then  breaking  out,  he  went  to  his  mother, 
who  lived  in  Leicester;    and  after  continuing  there  some 
months,  he  was  received  by  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  fc- 
ther  had  been  a  great  friend  to  the  family,  and  who  was 
now  retired  to  his  liousc  called  Moor-Park,  near  Farnham 
in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  for  about  two  years :  for  he 
happened,  beibre  twenty  years  old,  by  a  surfeit  of  fruit,  to 
contract  a  giddiness  and  coldness  of  stomach,  that  almost 
brought  him  to  his  grave ;  and  this  disorder  pursued  him 
with  intermissions  of  two  or  three  years  to  the  end  of  his 
life.     Upon  tliis  occasion  he  returned  to  Ireland,  by  advice 
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of  physicians,  who  weakly  imagined  that  his  native  air  might 
be  of  some  use  to  recover  his  health :  but  growing  worse,  he 
soon  went  back  to  Sir  William  Temple ;  with  whom,  grow- 
ing  into  some  confidence,  he  was  often  trusted  with  matters 
of  great  importance.  King  William  had  a  high  esteem  for 
Sir  William  Temple  by  a  long  acquaintance,  while  that 
gentleman  was  ambassador  and  mediator  of  a  general  peace 
at  Nimeguen.  The  king  soon  after  his  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, visited  his  old  friend  often  at  Sheen,  and  took  his  ad- 
vice in  affairs  of  greatest  consequence.  But  Sir  William 
Temple,  weary  of  living  so  near  London,  and  resolving  to 
retire  to  a  more  private  scene,  bought  an  estate  near  Fam* 
ham  in  Surrey,  of  about  L.  100  a  year,  where  Mr  Swift  ac- 
companied him. 

About  that  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons  for  trennial  parliaments  ;  against  which  the  king, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  our  constitution,  was  very  averse,  by 
the  advice  of  some  weak  people,  who  persuaded  the  Earl  of 
Portland  that  King  Charles  the  First  lost  his  crown  and  life 
by  consenting  to  pass  such  a  bill.  The  earl,  who  was  a  weak 
man,  came  down  to  Moor  Park,  by  his  Majesty's  orders,  to 
have  Sir  William  Temple's  advice,  who  said  much  to  show 
him  the  mistake.  But  he  continued  still  to  advise  the  king 
against  passing  the  bill.  Whereupon  Mr  Swift  was  sent  to 
Kensington  with  the  whole  account  of  the  matter  in  writings 
to  convince  the  king  and  the  earl  how  ill  they  were  inform- 
ed. He  told  the  earl,  to  whom  he  was  referred  by  his 
majesty  (and  gave  it  in  writing),  that  the  ruin  of  King 
Charles  the  First  was  not  owing  to  his  passing  the  trennial 
bill,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  dissolving  any  par- 
liament, but  to  the  passing  of  another  bill  which  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  dissolve  the  parliament  then  in  being, 
without  the  consent  of  the  house.  Mr  Swifit,  who  was 
well  versed  in  English  historv,  although  he  was  then  under '« 
twenty-one  years  old,  gave  tne  king  a  short  account  of  the 
matter,  but  a  more  large  one  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  ;  but 
all  in  vain  $  for  the  king,  by  ill  advisers,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  refuse  passing  the  bill  *•     This  was  the  first  time  that  Mr 


*  This  happened  ui  the  year  1695,  when  Uie  bill  for  trieonial  parliameoti 
was  rejected,  not  by  the  kiug,  but  by  the  Hoaie  of  Commonf. 
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Swift  had  any  converse  with  courts,  and  he  told  his  friends 
it  was  the  firsjt  incident  that  helped  to  cure  him  of  vanity. 
The  consequence  of  this  wrong  step  in  his  majesty  was  very 
"unhappy ;  lor  it  put  that  prince  under  a  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing those  people  called  Whigs  into  power  and  employ- 
ments, in  order  to  pacify  them.  For,  although  it  be  held  a 
part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  refuse  passing  a  bill,  yet  the 
learned  in  the  law  think  otherwise,  from  that  expression 
used  at  the  coronation,  wherein  tlie  prince  obliges  himself  to 
consent  to  all  laws,  quas  vtdgus  elcgeiit. 

Mr  Swift  lived  with  him  (Sir  William  Temple)  some  time, 
but  resolving  to  settle  himself  in  some  way  of  living,  was  in- 
clined to  take  orders.  However,  although  his  fortune  was 
very  small,  he  had  a  scruple  of  entering  into  the  church  merely 
for  support,  and  Sir  William  Temple  then  being  master  of 
the  rolls  in  Ireland,  offered  him  an  employ  of  about  L.  J  20 
p-year  in  that  office ;  whereupon  Mr  owift  told  him,  that 
since  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  living  without  being 
driven  into  the  church  for  a  maintenance,  he  was  recom« 
mended  to  the  Lord  Capel,  then  Lord  Deputy,  who  gave 
him  a  prebend  in  the  north,  worth  about  I-.  100  a-year,  of 
which,  growing  weary  in  a  few  months,  he  returneil  to  Eng^ 
land,  resigned  his  living  in  favour  of  a  friend,  and  continued 
in  Sir  William  Temple's  house  till  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  who,  beside  a  legacy,  left  him  the  care  and  trust  and 
advantage  of  publishing  his  posthumous  writings. 

Upon  this  event  Mr  Swift  removed  to  Lonaon,  and  ap- 
plied by  petition  to  King  William,  upon  the  claim  of  a 
promise  his  Majesty  had  made  to  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  he  would  give  Mr  Swift  a  prebend  of  Canterbury  or 
Westminster.  The  Earl  of  Romney,  who  professed  much 
.  friendship  for  him,  promised  to  second  his  petition  ;  but  as 
he  was  an  old  vicious,  ilhterate  rake,  without  any  sense  of 
truth  or  honour,  said  not  a  word  to  the  king.  And  Mr 
Swift,  after  long  attendance  in  vain,  Uiought  it  better  to 
comply  with  an  invitation  given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Ber* 
keley  to  attend  him  to  Ireland,  as  his  chaplain  and  private 
secretary  ;  his  Lordship  having  been  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  that  kingdom.  He  attended  his  Lordship, 
who  landed  near  Waterford,  and  Mr  Swift  acted  as  secre- 
tary during  the  whole  journey  to  Dublin.    But  another  pcr^ 
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son  had  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  earPs  favour,  by  tel-i 
ling  him  that  the  post  of  secretary  was  not  proper  for  a  cler- 
gyman, nor  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  one  who  only 
aimed  at  church  preferments,  that  his  Lordship,  after  a 
poor  apology,  gave  that  office  to  the  other. 

In  some  months  the  deanery  of  Derry  fell  vacant ;  and  it 
was  the  Earl  of  Berkeley's  turn  to  dispose  of  it.  Yet  things 
were  so  ordered,  that  the  secretary  having  received  a  bribe, 
the  deanery  was  disposed  of  to  another,  and  Mr  Swift  was 
put  off  with  some  other  church  livings  not  worth  above  a 
third  part  of  that  rich  deanery,  and  at  this  present  not  a 
sixth.  The  excuse  pretended  was  his  being  too  young,  al- 
though he  were  then  thirty  years  old. 


Extract  of  authentic  particulars  respecting  the  Parents  of 
Dean  Swijt^  from  Counsellor  Duhig^s  History  of  the  Kings 
Inns  Dublin^  1806,  p.  216. 

**  The  reader  must  at  last  be  relieved  from  the  languid 
dulness  of  King's  Inns  extracts,  and  the  observations  which 
accompany  them,  by  an  illustration  of  a  matter  which  as- 
certains the  birth  of  as  great  a  genius,  and  as  unbending  a 
patriot  as  ever  graced  this  country :  it  also  recognizes  the  ac- 
count given  by  that  eminent  man  of  his  family  and  parent- 
age, supported  by  an  undoubted  document  of  his  father.  In 
1665,  Jonathan  Swift  memorials  the  bench  for  the  office  of 
steward,  or  under- treasurer,  modestly  stating,  that  he  was 
quaUfied  for  the  employment,  by  being  an  assistant  to  Mv 
Wale,  who  lately  filled  that  situation.  He  further  set  forth, 
that  his  father  and  whole  family  were  loyal^  and  faithfully 
served  his  Majesty^  as  well  as  Charles  /.,  by  which  they  were 
great  sufferers.  That  gentleman  was  admitted  an  attorney, 
and  member  of  the  King's  Inns,  Hilary  Term  1665,  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Jonathan  Swift,  gentleman,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  society  of  the  house,  and  hath  paid  for  his  admis- 
sion (the  usual  fee)  13s.  4d.  on  the  26th  of  January  1664-5." 
On  the  25th  of  January  1665-6,  he  was  appointed  steward, 
or  under-treasurer,  and  afterwards  authorized  to  receive  from 
the  members  the  pensions  and  cast  commons  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs  Wale,  widow  to  the  preceding  steward. 

«  On  the  25th  of  April  1667,  Mr  Swift's  untimely  death 
VOL.  I.  b 
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caused  a  similar  application  from  his  afflicted  widow  to  the 
Bench,  that  they  may  authorize  her  brother-in-law,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Swift,  to  collect  the  arrear  due  to  her  husband.  Her 
request  was  acceded  to  with  becoming  promptitude.  Such 
order  had  a  proper  effect:  however,  L.  12,  and  upwards,  re- 
mained upon  settlement  due  from  her  husband  to  the  so- 
ciety, and  L.  100  from  the  members  of  that  society  to  Mr 
Swift,  of  which  L.  76,  and  upwards,  was  due  by  the  persons 
who  dined  at  the  Bench  table.  The  legal  reader  will  blush 
to  hear  the  rule  of  that  grave,  learned,  and  religious  body. 
It  was  not  to  advance  the  L.  100  to  this  unfortunate  wo- 
man, nor  manfully  to  discharge  the  acknowledged  debt  of 
their  own  defaulters,  but  to  choose,  out  of  the  arrears  due 
from  the  Bench  table,  a  sum  to  balance  her  account  of  L.12, 
and  to  reconunend  a  further  payment  from  the  body  at 
large. 

<<  The  birth  of  our  great  countryman  shall  be  now  as* 
icertained  beyond  cavil  or  doubt.  He  was  bom  on  the  30th 
of  November  1667  ;  and  in  the  following  month  of  Januar? 
his  mother  renews  a  complaint  of  arrears  to  the  Bench,  with 
a  pathetic  representation  of  her  necessary  distress.  How 
mony  contradictions  were  heretofore  reconciled  to  make 
him  a  native  of  Leicester ;  his  mother  must  be  presumed  to 
travel  post,  and  at  ease,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  at  the 
King's  Inns  in  five  weeks  from  her  lying-in.  All  this  is  to 
be  believed  in  preference  to  his  own  account,  or  the  attesta* 
tion  of  a  respectable  friend.  However,  fancy  or  falsehood 
must,  I  believe,  yield  to  recorded  truth,  which  would  be 
settled  beyond  contradiction,  if  abstracts  of  King's  Inns  ac- 
counts had  been  printed  during  the  Dean's  life,  which  laud- 
able custom  has  been  only  adopted  from  the  year  1797. 
Let  an  integrity  similar  to  Swift's  mark  future  anecdotes, 
and  the  preceding  circumstances  ascertain  his  birth,  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  honest,  but  unmerited  adversity  of 
the  surviving  parent.  It  was  her  aggravated  misfortune 
to  solicit  an  unfeeling  groupe,  whose  sable  records  attest  a 
more  prompt  disposition  to  support  fraud  and  encourage 
tyranny,  than  to  render  justice,  or  to  relieve  with  sensibility 
the  orphan  and  widow's  forlorn  sigh. 

"  Meantime  personal  distress  multiplied,  and  deprived 
licr  illustrious  ofispring  of  maternal  oare;  for  we  are  told,  in 
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the  life  of  Swift,  that  he  was  nursed  by  a  Whitehaven  wo- 
man, who  was  not  paid  by  his  impoverished  parent,  but^ 
feeling  the  accustomed  affection  attached  to  her  situation^ 
carried  the  infant  with  her  to  England.  This  authentic  me- 
morial mav  satisfy  the  doubts,  or  remove  the  scepticism  so 
artfully  raised,  and  industriously  circulated,  about  the  time 
and  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  situation  of  the  family.  Ire- 
land is  satiated  with  the  brave,  honest,  and  enlightened  na- 
tives who  have  undoubtedly  adorned  her  kalendar.  Swift 
had  neither  vanity  nor  meanness  sufficient  to  deny  his  coun- 
try. His  classic  and  accomplished  friend,  Dr  Sheridan,  has 
confirmed  this  fact ;  an  authority  sufficient  to  outweigh,  by 
character  and  situation,  an  host  of  venal  or  interested 
biographers." 


Certificate  ofDr  Swi/^s  Degree ;  taken  at  Dublin^  and  sent 

to  Oxford*. 


[Swift  has  himself  stated,  in  the  forec^oing  memoir,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  degree  in  a  manner  little  to  his  credit,  called  in  that 
college  speciali  gratia.  No  such  words  appear  on  the  following 
testimonial  which  is  not  surprising,  since,  if  1  rightly  understand 
Dr  Barrett,  certainly  the  best  possible  authority  upon  the  point, 
the  phrase  per  specialem  gratiam  is  never  inserted  in  such  certi- 
ficates, which  barely  contain  the  fact  that  the  degree  has  beep 
duly  taken.  The  words  used  by  Swift  are  rather  perhaps  to  be 
understood  historically,  than  literally  and  formally,  and  only 
mean  in  general,  that  he  gained  his  degree  rather  by  favour  than 
merit,  though  no  such  entry  was  placed  upon  the  register.  But 
as  Swift,  during  all  this  memoir,  appears  to  have  had  his  memory 
sufficiently  accurate,  as  to  the  passages  of  his  early  life,  (a  circum- 
stance very  common  where  the  memory  has  failed  in  later  events,) 
it  was  impossible  for  a  biographer  to  refuse  his  evidence  respect- 
ing a  particular,  which  no  one  would  willingly  invent  respecting 
himself.] 


*  Extracted  from  the  Congregation-Book  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Francii  lilse, 
B*D.  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  univenity  of  Oxford  aod  F.  S.  A.  commii- 
Bicated  by  Richard  Rawlhaon,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  et  Ant.  S.  V.  P. 
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Omnibus  quorum  interest  salutem.  Nos  prsepositus  socii- 
que  scniores  Collegii  Sacro-sancta  et  Inviduae  Trinitatis  juxr* 
ta  Dublin,  testamur  Jonathan  Swift,  die  decimo  quinto  F^ 
bruurii  1685,  gradum  baccalaureatus  in  artibus  suscepisse, 
praestito  prius  tidclitatis  erga  regiam  majestatem  juramento. 
Quod  de  predicto  testimonium,  subscriptis  singulorum  no- 
minibus  et  collegii  sigillo  quo  in  hisce  utimur,  confirmandum 
curavimus.     Datum  die  tertio  Maii  1692. 

Robert  Huntington^  Preepos.  L.  S. 

St  George  Ashe. 

Richard  Reader. 

George  Brawn. 

Benjamin  Scraggs. 

Quibus  in  venerabiti  congregatione  magistorum  regentium 
14  die  Junii  1692,  habita  publicatis  Jonathan  Swift  (gratia 
prius  petita  et  concessa)  ad  eundem  gradum,  statum,  et  dig- 
nitatem, admissus  fuit  apud  Oxonienses,  quibus  iasignitus 
erat  apud  suos  Dublinienses. 
10  Nov.  1753, 

Vera  copia,  Jonathan  Swifts  Af .  A. 

Ric,  Rawlinsofu  Hart  Hall^  July  5,  1693. 


Lib.  Convocatj  ab  anno  1683  ad  ann.  1693. 

4  Julii  1692.  Whereas  Thomas  Swift,  a  complete  Ba« 
cbelor  of  arts  of  the  university  of  Dublin  and  now  of  Baliol» 
has  been  incorporated  and  admitted'  to  the  same  degree  m 
the  university,  since  which  time  he  hath  performed  all  the 
exercises  required  by  the  statutes  for  the  taking  tlie  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  saving  only  that  of  determinincr  in  Lent, 
which  he  humbly  prays  may,  by  the  favour  of  the  University, 
be  dispensed  with,  in  regard  the  exercise  cannot  be  done  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be  of  some  concern  to  him 
to  be  admitted  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  this  term ;  and  whereas  Jonathan  Swift,  a  complete 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  now  of 
Hart  Hall,  bein^  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  peti- 
tioning for  the  same  favour ;  We,  according  to  the  power  of 
the  Chancellor  delegated  to  us  in  that  bchal?,  do  hereby  give 
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©ur  consent,  that  both  their  requests  be  communicated  to 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  proposed  in  convocation.  Given 
under  our  hands  and  seak  the  [fourth  day]  of  July  1692. 

Jonathan  Edwards^  Vice  Can. 

Fitzkerbert  Adauis. 

JRa.  Bathurst. 


APPENDIX,  No.  II. 


A  TRIPOS. 


The  existence  of  the  manuscript  coRtaining  the  Tripos,  and  other 
curious  pieces,  was  unknown  to  Swift's  earlier  editors  and  bio- 
graphers. Dr  Barrett,  to  whose  intelligence  and  indubtry  the  pub- 
lic owe  their  acquaintance  with  this  miscellany,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  manuscript  and  the  writer. 

"  The  Whimsical  Medley,  from  which  the  foregoing  Tripos,  and  the 
following  poems,  l;ave  been  transcribed,  is  a  MS.  in  three  vo- 
lumes, 4to,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  every- 
where written  by  one  and  the  same  hand,  except  on  one  page, 
which  contains  an  address  in  verse  "  to  Emilia,  Baroness  of  New- 
town Butler,"  concluding  thus: 

'<  Accept  Uib  offering  from  a  friend  that's  true, 
Since  what  I*ve  writ  falls  short  of  what's  your  due. 

"  From  your  Ladyship's  most  humble,  most  obedient, 

most  affectionate  brother, 

*'  J.  Butler." 

This  poetical  epistle  has  no  date  ;  but,  as  it  mentions  the  lady's 
son  as  then  living,  who  died  in  1721,  (as  she  her?self  died  in 
172^,  and  her  husband  Theophilus  in  1723,)  \^e  cannot  assign 
it  a  later  date  than  1720. 

*'  In  every  other  part  the  MS.  appears  all  throughout  written  by 
one  and  the  same  hand,  which  is  a  different  hand  from  the  la^t 
mentioned  ;  and  this  hand-writing  1  suppose  to  be  that  of  Theo- 
philus, first  Lord  Newtown  Butler,  and  the  elder  brother  to  Biins- 
ley,  first  Viscount  Lanesborough  ;"  a  fact  which  Dr  Barrett  has 
clearly  established  by  circumstantial  evidence,  unnecessary  to  be 
here  repeated. 

In  addition  to  what  is  above  stated  concerning  Theophilus  Lord 
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Newtown,  I  observe  from  a  codicil  to  Dean  Swift's  will,  first  print- 
ed in  this  edition  of  his  works,  that  he  bequeathed  Mrs  Ridge« 
way,  the  Dean's  hou-^e-keeper,  the  sum  of  L.  20  yearly,  which 
annuity  Swift  purcbased  from  Mrs  Ridgcway  and  her  husband. 

The  Whimsical  Medley  contains  many  poems  which  Dr  Barrett  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  Dean  Swit^,  most  of  which  are  printed  in 
the  present  edition. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  a  Tripos  was  a 
satirical  oration  delivered  by  the  Terrae  Filius,  as  he  was  called, 
who,  from  long  custom,  was  supposed  to  have  the  privilege,  at 
the  public  acts  of  the  university,  to  throw  forth  his  satire,  with 
impunity,  upon  the  fellows  and  heads  of  the  college,  as  well  as 
among  the  community  at  large.  Upon  1 1th  July  1688,  the  fol- 
lowing Tripos  was  certainly  spoke  by  Mr  John  Jones,  an  intimate 
of  Swift,  and  he  was  degraded  from  his  degree  on  account  of  the 
scandalous  reflections  which  it  contains.  The  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  the  tradition,  handed  down  by  Richardson,  that  Swift  had 
pronounced  the  oration  in  the  quality  of  Terrae  Filius,  and  under- 
goue  the  punishment  of  expulsion.  See  Memoirs  of  Life,  p.  23. 
But,  although  both  these  particulars  are  certainly  false,  yet  Dr 
Barrett,  to  whose  labours  the  public  is  indebted  for  so  much 
light  on  the  early  part  of  Swift's  history,  conceives  it  probable 
that  the  Tripos,  the  ostensible  production  of  Jones,  was  the  secret 
and  unavowed  work  of  the  illustrious  subject  o^  his  memoirs. 
The  arguments  of  this  learned  and  industrious  essayist,  are  brief- 
ly as  follow :  Ist,  It  seems  likely  there  must  have  been  some 
foundation,  more  or  less,  for  the  tale  rehearsed  by  Richardson ; 
2d,  Jones  was  an  intimate  of  Swift,  to  whose  satirical  disposition 
the  Tripos  offered  an  interesting  opportunity  of  indulging  itself, 
at  the  expence  of  individuals  whom  he  is  known  to  have  dislik- 
ed ;  3d,  The  piece  presents  strong  outlines  of  Swiff  s  peculiar  stile 
of  composition. 

These  reasons,  especially  as  proceeding  from  Dr  Barrett,  must 
have  due  weight  with  every  reader.  Yet  the  present  editor  can- 
not admit  them  as  altogether  strong  enough  to  attach  the  whole 
disgrace  arising  from  the  following  piece  of  scurrility  to  the  me- 
mory of  Swift.  For,  Ist,  As  Richardson's  anecdote,  resting  on 
the  report  of  a  very  aged  person,  is  notoriously  false  in  its  two 
principal  allegations,  it  has,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence,  little  claim  to  credit  in  any  other.  2dj  Adn^itUng 
Swift's  early  propensity  to  satire,  it  seems  alien  to  his  disposi* 
tion,  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  suffered  Jones,  his  friend,  to 
sustain  the  punishment  of  degradation  for  an  offence  which  he 
had  himself  committed,  without  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the 
penalty  by  confes^ng  his  share  of  the  crime.     Sdfy,  Neither  tih 
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scenity  nor  macaronic  latinity  are  so  uncommon  among  young 
students,  as  to  attach  a  composition  abounding  with  both  to  any 
one  member  of  any  university.  And  the  other  points  of  re- 
semblance, such  as  the  testamentary  disposition  of  Mr  Hewctson 
in  the  Tripos,  to  the  legacy  of  the  father  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
seem  rather  far-fetched.  The  poetry  has,  however,  more  the 
air  of  being  Swift's  composition ;  and,  although  the  heaviness 
of  many  parts  of  the  Tripos  are  greatly  against  the  internal  evi- 
dence relied  upon  by  Dr  Barrett,  yet  enough  remains,  consider- 
ing Swift's  neglect  of  academical  rules,  his  vindictive  animosity 
against  Dr  Owen  Lloyd,  who  is  a  severe  sufferer  in  the  Tripos, 
his  insubordination  and  offences  against  discipline,  to  think  that 
he  may  have  had  some  hand  in  composing  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
following  satire,  and  that  Richardson's  anecdote  has,  so  far, 
some  foundation  in  truth. 

The  researches  of  Dr  Barrett  have  thrown  light  upon  most  of  the 
persons  satirized  in  the  following  Tripos ;  besides  which,  we  arc 
indebted  to  his  Essay  on  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  life  of  Swift,  for 
the  following  general  information  : 

**  At  the  Commencement,  in  July  1688,  when  this  Tripos  was  pro- 
nounced, I  find  that  Uic  undernamed  persons  took  the  following 
degrees  ;  to  all  of  whom  allusions  are  made  in  it. 

**  Mr  William  King,  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,)  B.  D.  and 
D.  D. ;  Mr  Charles  G  withers,  M.  D. ;  and  Jeremy  Marsh, 
Alexander  Jephson,  Thomas  Cox,  Richard  Barry,  William  Tir- 
rell,  Allen  Maddison,  William  Warren,  Jo.  Travers,  &c»  were 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

'^  Jephson  was  afterwards  a  clergyman,  and  had  the  school  of  Cam* 
berwell.  He  and  G withers,  and  several  others,  were  censured 
on  various  occasions  by  the  Board,  as  was  also  Nich.  Knight, 
whose  name  occurs  in  this  Tripos.  At  the  same  time  appear  on 
the  books  of  the  Buttery,  among  the  resident  Doctors  and  Mas- 
ters, the  names  of  Dr  Foy  (who  had  been  a  Senior  Fellow,  but, 
like  Foley,  had  resigned),  Dr  G withers,  Mr  Nappcr,  Mr  Jeph- 
son, Mr  Cox,  Mr  Terrill,  and  Mr  Delauny.  The  other  names 
occurring  in  tlie  Tripos  are  all  names  of  persons  who  had  been 
students  in  the  college,  but  at  that  time  some  of  them  had  left  it. 
We  also  may  find  some  of  the  names  occurring  in  King's  State 
of  the  Protestants,  such  as  that  of  Dean  Glandee,  a  person  of  abi- 
lities, but  whose  character  has  been  reproached  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  immorality."  * 
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A  TRIPOS, 

Or  Speech^  delivered  at  a  Commencement  in  the  University  of 
Dublin^*  (held  there^  July  11,  1688,^  by  Mr  John  JoneSf 
then  A.  B.  ct/terwards  D,  D, 

ACT  I. 

Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros. 

Your  probabOf  probabOf  is  as  dull  as  a  Trinity  Sunday 
sermon. 

Dii  boni,  qiias  novas  avcs  hie  video  !  Tot  habemus  bar- 
baros  ignoramos  ct  foppos ;  tot  doctores  indoctos,  rununos 
academicos,  cives  aldermanicos»  rusticos  personas,  and  so 
many  pretty,  pretty  little  rogues,  that,  should  I  speak  La- 
tin, I  should  banter  ten  parts  of  the  company.  Wherefore, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  bullies,  the  Rums,  and  Fellow-com- 
moners,  I'll  order  it,  (as  I  know  you  all  would  have  it,}  that 
the  English  be  ten  to  one  against  the  Roman. 

Lcnite  clamorem,  till  I  shew  these  gentlemen  the  civilities 
of  the  house. 

Non  temere  decet  quidem  ut  salutemus  libenter.  Salvete 
igitur  quotquot  rcverenda  vel  ridicula,  docta  vel  rummosa 
capita;  sed  imprimis  salvus  sit  Doctor  Acton,  (ut  inquit 
Erasmus)  Athletice:  superannuati  omnes  salvi  sint  pancra- 
tice :  et,  si  qui  adsint  cornuti,  quod  verisimile  est,  valeant 
taurice ;  dcinde  si  quis  adsit  medicus  immedicabiUs,  f  qui 
skulkat  subter  id  manticae,  quod  in  tergo  est,  docto  in  cujus 
capite  iEsculapius  viget,  sed  in  ossibus  dominatus  astrono- 
mia;  et  effa^to  corpore  totus  inhairet  Galenus  et  Hippocrates, 
si  possibile  sit,  inquam,  valeat  ille ;  sed  prse  caeteris  clericum 
istum  clericorum  salvere  jubeo,  who  preaches  in  an  oven. 


•  The  Provost  at  tliat  time  was  Ur  Robert  Huntington.  The  Senior  Fel- 
lows were,  Dr  Richard  Aclon,  Vice-provost,  George  Brown,  Dive  Downes, 
John  Griffith,  John  Barton,  St  George  Ashe,  and  Benedict  Scroggs. 

The  Junior  Fellows  were,  Patrickson,  Reader,  Thewks,  Smith,  Hall,  Uoyd, 
Savers,  Ailed,  and  Ha^seit. — Barrett. 

t  Tiie  Reverend  Michael  Hewetson,  whose  sister's  testament  is  afterwards 
given.  He  was  admitted  into  college  18th  July  1660,  took  a  master  of  art^s 
degree  27  til  February  1681-1^,  and,  in  1^84,  was  tenant  to  the  college  for  the 
lands  of  Coolremcn  in  the  county  of  Done^. — Dr  Barrett. 
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and  is  of  die  same  name  and  heraldry  with  an  eminent  blind 
coblcr,  who,  when  the  kingdom  was  all  out  of  the  stitches, 
vampt  himself  a  colonel;  if  his  gravity  be  here,  I  salute  him 
for  seven  several  reasons. 

First,  Because  he  drinks  and  goes  to  the  boghouse  for 
fourteen  reasons ;  but  cannot  give  one  for  selling  his  organs 
to  a  mass-house. 

Secondly,  Because  (according  to  his  own  phrase,)  he 
preaches  by  the  London  standard,  which  never  lessened,  as 
I  know  of,  but  thrice  $  and  then  Stillingfleet  and  Tillotson 
themselves  were  not  one  jot  better  or  worse,  unless  we  say 
with  the  poet> 

Sed  male  dam  recilas,  incipit  esse  tuus. 

Thirdly,  Because  when  he  came  from  England,  he  wore 
as  much  silk  for  a  doublet  as  made  his  sister  (joy  be  with  her, 
as  he  said,)  a  manteau  and  petticoat.  Quere,  whether  then 
Mr  Parson  wore  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  ?  It  is  plain 
he  did,  and  that  his  intentions  were  honourable,  for  the  next 
Sunday  following  he  preached, — Give  Caesar  his  due.  It  is 
ill-nature  then  in  Bunbury's  wife's  husband  to  revile  him  for 
this ;  and,  to  speak  in  the  phrase  of  a  pretty  little  Senior 
Fellow,  There's  no  Jew  but  would  be  more  gentle. 

Fourthly,  Because  he  con^secrates  as  much  water  at  once, 
as  makes  Christians  for  a  month. 

Fifthly,  Because  he  invited  to  his  sister's  funeral  none  but 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them)  the  cream  of  the  parish  ;  viz. 
those  that  kept  coaches.  Now  himself  upon  himself:  his  con- 
clusion in  such  a  case  will  be  thus.  That  all  the  curds  and 
cream  in  the  parish  tour  it  in  coaches,  while  the  poor 
skim-milk  and  bonny-clobber  trudge  a- foot.  I  wonder,  Mr 
Leeson,  with  his  cream  of  Theology,  is  not  his  parishioner. 
There  is  a  mess  for  the  Freshmen.     But, 

Sixthly,  Because  he  lives  by  the  Canon,  and  yet  corrects 
the  Rubrick. 

Seventhly  and  lastly.  Because  he  made  himself  a  large  and 
ponderous  night-cap,  after  the  exact  model  of  his  church  j 
and  this  he  did  for  two  reasons : 

First,  To  shew  tiiat  no  noddle  in  the  diocese  could  bear 
such  a  weight  as  hb.    Secondly,  to  cure  a  distemper,  which, 


I  - 
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to  the  grief  of  his  congr^ation,  has  troubled  his  brains  tbae 
many  years.     Sed  ad  rem. 

Salvus  sit  ille  inter  socios  juniores  cum  pede  brevi  et  naso 
rhinocerotis,  who  by  his  own  sermon  of  angles  and  trian^ei 
has  thrice  shown  his  smattering  in  the  mathematics.  Va^ 
leat  etiam  Doctor  ille  Civilis,  sed  Polygamista,  edentulus  sed 
Polyglottus  ;*  qui  adeo  plenus  est  literis,  ut  in  ipsa  fiuie 
omnes  linguarum  characteres  graphice  scribuntur:  firostra 
igitur,  reverende  doctor,  susurrant  invidi,  te  jam  senio  con- 
fectum  orientales  linguas  non  callere,  cum  revera  index  txd 
animi  sit  vultus.  Sed  etiam  atque  etiam  salvus  sit  purpura- 
tus  nos  grandiloquusy  cui  dedit  ore  rotundo  Musa  loqui: 

Quem  quoad  faciem  et  linguam  vocamus  Ulyssem : 
Non  formosus  erat,  sed  erat  facundus  Ulysses. — 
No  Tartar  is  more  fair,  no  Athenian  better  hung, 
Sol  vamish'd  o'er  his  face,  and  Mercury  his  tongue.— 

Sioad  altitudinem  salutemus  Ajacem,  quod  gracilitatem  Ti- 
onem,  quoad  caput  versatile  Priamum  paralyticura,  quod 
pedes  Achillem,  quoad  crura  denique,  Colossum. 

Sponte  suil  properant,  labor  est  inhibere  volentes. 

Anglice, 
With  aukward  gown  tuck'd  up,  he  scow'rs  along. 
And  at  each  stride  measures  a  parasang. 

Inter  cseteros,  peculiari  dignus  est  salutatione  beUos  qui- 
dam  homunculus ;  I  do  not  mean  Mr  Brady's  pretty  little 
man,  but  the  neat,  spruce,  dapper,  finical,  nice,  spark, 
who'd  rather  sing  and  dance  in  his  chamber,  than  bowl 
without  an  umbrella :  who  constantly  carries  as  many  patch- 
boxes  in  his  pocket,  as  would  beautify  our  beadle  $  as  many 
several  sorts  of  snuff,  as  would  furnish  Major-General  Mac- 
carty  and  Colonel  Dcmpsy  for  a  year,  and  as  much  essence 
as  would  perfume  Sir  Stampe's  chamber ;  as  many  comfits  as 
would  sweeten  Mr  Traverses  hacksters ;  together  with  as  many 
jewels  as  would  make  Sir  Jephson  a  gentleman,  or  buy  Mr 
Delauny  a  coat  of  arms.     Besides ;  he  has  such  a  venera- 


*  Conjectured  by  Dr  Barrett  to  be  Sir  Dudley  Lofhu,  eminent  for  hb  tkiD 
in  OrientfU  languages.    See  Ware's  Writers  of  ireland,  p»  S64. 
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tion  for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  would  not  presume  to  visit  a  la- 
dy in  a  shirt  he  had  worn  a  day,  but  by  way  of  apology  sent 
her  this  billet-doux : 

I'gad,  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  ten  thousand  times 
for  not  paying  my  devoir  to  your  ladyship  to-day :  of  which 
transcendent  happiness  nothing  under  the  planets  could 
have  deprived  me,  but  the  damned  disappointment  of  my 
sempstress ;  by  whose  neglect  I  have  at  present  but  seven 
day-shirts :  by  which  means  I  am  unprovided  with  linen, 
and  so  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  attending  your  lady- 
ship now :  but  as  soon  as  my  dress  is  agreeaUe,  I  fly  with 
the  wings  of  duty  and  obedience  to  implore  your  ladyship's 
mercy  tor  my  unfortunate  absence,  and  will  ever  snatch  at 
all  m)portunities  of  manifesting  myself. 

Madam,  your  Ladyship's  most  humble  and  devoted 

Slave,  to  the  stars  or  centre. 

Tommy  Weaver.* 

O  curas  hominum,  O  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane. 

Ipsissimum  hunc  homuncionem  hoc  in  epigrammate 
notat  Martialis : 

Cotile,  bellus  homo  es,  &c. 

Anglice, 
There's  scarce  a  well-drest  coxcomb,  bat  will  own 
Tommy's  the  prettiest  spark  about  the  town. 
Tiiis  ail  the  tribe  of  frins^e  ami  feather  say, 
Because  he  oice}y  moves  by  Algebra ; 
And  does  with  method  lie  his  cravat  string, 
Takes  snuff  with  art,  and  shows  his  sparkling  ring  : 
Can  set  his  forctop,  manage  well  his  wig, 
Can  act  a  proverb,  and  can  dance  a  jig ; 
Does  sing  French  songs ;  can  ihyme,  and  furnish  cliat 
To  inquisitive  Miasi,  from  Letter  or  Gazette ; 
Knows  the  affair  of  cockpit  and  tlie  race. 
And  who  were  conquerors  at  cither  place ; 
If  Crop  or  Trotter  took  the  prize  away. 
And  who  a  fortune  gainM  the  other  day. 
He  swings  fring'd  gloves,  sees  phiys,  writes  billet-doux, 
Fill'd  up  witli  beauty,  love,  oaths,  lies,  and  vows ; 


t  Thomas  Weaver  was  of  a  family  spttled  in  the  King's  or  Queen's  county; 
He  appears  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  college,  9th  November  167B ;  and 
on  February  25, 1688,  had  the  grace  for  A.  M.  and  hUexercisoi  were  dis* 
penstd  with.— Ur  Barbett* 
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Does  scent  his  eyebrows,  peifnm'd  comfito  eats 

And  smelli  like  phoenix'  nest,  or  civet  cat ;  ^ 

Does  shave  with  pamice  stone,  compose  his  fiicej 

And  rolls  his  stockings  by  a  looking-glass. 

Accomplish'd  thus,  Tommy,  you'll  grant,  I  hope, 

A  pretty  spark  at  least,  if  not  a  fop. 

Finita  salutatione,  (more  Erasmiano)  paucis  vobiscum  con- 
fabulandum  est.  Sed  uti  solet  graculus  ille  MadduoD,  mihi 
cordi  est  totiim  occupare  sermonem ;  Til  take  all  the  chat  to 
myself. 

In  familiaritatem  me  nuper  exceperunt  virtuosi,  (hominum 
genus  in  minimis  non  minimum  laborans)  et  mihi  quaedam 
naturas  non  vulgaria  nota  fccere ;  quae  humanitatis  ergo,  et 
publicse  salutis  gratia,  in  lucem  jam  profero. 

First,  Mr  Allen's  infallible  cure  for  the  mawworms : 

$>•  poti  fortis  ab  hatcho  quartum  unum  ;  rowlorum,  sive 
brownorum  sive  alborum,  ad  minimum  tres ;  his  addatur 
butyri  culinaris  quantum  valet  duos  denarios,  cum  bunsho 
radishorum  vel  watcrgrassi ;  deinde  stomachi  equini  quan- 
tum sufficit.  Haec  omnia  bora  octava  antemeridiana  quoti- 
die  devorentur,  et  certc  vix  ad  prandium  usque  latrabit  sto- 
machus. 

Secondly,  Dr  Molyneux  *  his  rare  discovery  of  part  of 
the  meat's  sudden  digestion  and  corruption  in  the  moutfaf 
thus : 

9».  pinquis  caponis  leggum  unum  etwingum,  tosti  shouldro- 
motontis  et  carnis  bovinse  una  slizum  unum  vel  altcrum ; 
anseris  juvenilis  cum  sauso  goosberiano  modicum  quid  ;  pa- 
nis  domestici  lunsheum  moderatum  ;  vini  rubri  et  poti  mi- 
noris  pocula  bina  vel  tria  ;  et,  quod  instar  omnium  est,  fceti- 
dissimi  spiritus  quantum  suflicit :  compressu  oris  fiat  bolus, 
et  proculdubio  inter  hiatus  dentium  et  super  gingivas  tarn 
statim  fcetida  fiat  concoctio;  quod  primus  omnium  mor^ 
talium,  si  modo  credible  sit,  ingenuus  notavit  ille  medicus. 

Thirdly,  The  College  Butler's  admirable  invention  of  sel- 
ling a  mixture  of  ale  and  mum  for  ninepence  per  quart :  and 


*  Dr  Tliomas  Molyneux,  the  younger  brother  of  William  Molyneoz,  the 
correspondent  of  Mr  I^cke,  commenced  M.  D.  July  1687*  See  an  account 
of  him  in  the  BioGii.  Britan.  Vol.  V.  p.  5135,  note  A.  edit  I'jea-^Dr  Bar- 
rett. 
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his  water  bewitched,  viz.  small  beer  and  water,  for  a  penny 
a  bottle :  likewise  his  elixir  bonse  famae,  or  cure  for  his  first 
fault  The  experimetit  of  the  liquids  is  wrought  by  the 
help  of  a  trap-door  at  midnight. 

The  elixir  is  made  thus : 

]Bb.  vini  rubri  fiaskum  duplex,  Canarii,  sive  vini  Hispanic!, 
amphoram  unam,  vel  alteram :  academici  et  grubbinorum 
tolemanni  quantum  sufficit :  dcferantur  ad  cameram  Junioris 
Decani,  quo  participante  ingurgitentur  omnia  post  noctur- 
num  catalogum. 

If  this  will  not  work  the  effect  alone,  I  refer  you  to  his 
wonderful  sympathetic  prescription,  which  is  thus : 

$1.  the  tongue  of  Mother  Jenkinson,  alias  Madam  Uni- 
versity, which  will  soothe  the  affections  of  the  head  of  the 
society.  This  being  done,  let  the  patient  dine  thrice  a  week 
on  a  national  dish  ;  and,  if  this  fail,  'tis  an  odd  thing,  nam 
probatum  est. 

Moreover  I  recommend  to  you. 
Dean  Manby's  and  Archdeacon  Baynard's  ointment  for  a 
warping  conscience.  * 

Mr  Oliver  Talent's  f  prescription  for  the  worms  in  the 
noddle. 

Sir  ConoUy's  new  Treatise  of  Armory,  entitled,  Ex  quovis 
ligno  non  fit  Mercurius. 

Madam  Dicky  Barry's  ingenious  machine  for  putting  on 
finical  bands. 

Mr  Scro^g's  composition  of  puns. 

Mr  Grifliths's  approved-of  opium  matutinum,  for  soaking. 

Mr  Downes's  excellent  potio  coffiana,  for  expelling  sopo- 
riferous  humours. 

Priscianus  vulneratus,  alias,  methodus  credendi  Articulos, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  King.  X 


•  For  Peter  Manby,  Dean  of  Derry,  see  Ware's  Account  of  the  Writers  of 
Ireland,  p.  257. 

John  Baynard  was  Archdeacon  of  Connor :  having  (like  Manby)  apostatiz- 
ed to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in  1691,  to  which 
Philip  Mathews  (nephew  of  Lemuel  Mathews,)  was  collated. 

t  Oliver  Tallant,  admitted  20th  May,  1677. 

t  Aflerward^  Archbishop  of  DubKn.  He  is  here  censored  for  the  inaccuracy 
of  his  latinity. 
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Doctor  Nappier's  %  Elegy  on  a  broken  Bellarmine  of  Ale^ 
entitled.  Amphora  non  meruit  tarn  pretiosa  mori. 

An  excellent  engine  for  working  embroidery,  by  my  yerj 
good  Lord  Charlemont 

Likewise  his  Lordship's  Praxis  Arithmetica,  shewing  that 
24  and  24  make  48 :  this,  as  simple  as  it  seems  to  be,  cost 
the  Honourable  Lord  some  pains,  and  bis  lady  some 
blushes. 

An  infallible  unguent  for  the  spleen  in  the  toe,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Foy. 

And  lastly,  Mr  Smith's  Art  of  Compliance,  proving  ha« 
mility  to  be  the  practice  of  the  age,  and  shewing  how  the 
College  Butler  may  be  the  dear  companion  of  me  Junior 
Dean,  f  For  all  which  I  refer  you  to  the  respective  authors, 
except  the  last,  which  Mr  Smith  proves  syllogistically  thus: 

Moris  est  hnmilitas,  ergo 
Junior  Decanus  et  Promus  Senior 
possint  esse  magni. 
Probo  antecedens. 

Si  generosus  marmorizat,  cum  puero, 
Anglice,  plays  marbles  with  his  boy. 
Tunc  moris  est  humilitas. 

Sed  generosus  marmorizat  cum  puero*     Ergo,  &a 
Probo  minorem  instantiam. 

Magister  Sayers  marmorizat  cum  puero, 
Sed  magister  Sayers  est  generosus.     Ergo,  &c. 
Probo  aliter. 

Si  doctissimus,  altissimus,  necnon  longe  notissmus  Ddo- 
tor  in  Universitate  scrubbat  suas  tabulas  et  bnishat  suas  ca- 
thedras,  tunc  moris  est  humilitas. 

Sed  talis  Doctor  scrubbat  suas  tabulas,  &c.     Ergo. 
Hoc  etiam  probari  potest  instanti^, 
But  the  tall  gentleman  in  the  robes  would  not  have  it 
known.      Cum  itaque  magister,  (te  Decanum  alloqnor)  ar- 
gumentis  hisce  validis  vindicetur  tua  humilitas,  quod  obstat 


♦  Gerard  Nappier,  admitted  IStb  July  1677. 

t  'Vhe  Colie^e  Butler  or  Promus  was  Mr  Andrew  DonnelL  His  son  bad 
been  admitted  a  pupil  under  Mr  Sna%  ^  ^^^  ^^  before  the  Tripos  wtt  de* 
livered.— Dr  JBarrett. 
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quo  minus  inter  te  et  Danlelum  mutua  foveatur  fiuniliari- 
tas. 

Ede,  bibe,  dormi,  post  mortem  nulla  voHiptas, 
Namque  inter  Tanaim  nihil  est  soceniraque  Viselli. 

Coach  it  away  then,  and  empty  his  pitchers : 

A  lord  in  Fiugall  plays  tennis  with  ditchers. 

Heu,  heuy  quanti  hie  desiderantur  socci  et  handkerchiefi, 
tantum  est  inter  vos  clamoris,  sudoris ;  tantum  est  hogorum^ 
ut  piget  usque  morari.  Pergat  iffitur  (ut  inquit  Dr  Acton) 
suo  modo  Dominus  Barry.  Sed  neus  tu,  Magister  Will-be, 
sive  graduate  medioxime,  Serenissimse  Elizabethae  dormiant 
cineres.     Not  a  word  of  Protestant  Bess. 

ACT  II. 

Oppon.  Dom.  Barry.— In  tempore  veni,  quod  omnium 
rerum  est  primum. 

Nam  vereor,  Domine,  you  are  brought  as  low  as  Wither- 
ington  in  Chevy  Chace,  or  Mr  Lloyd  in  the  chapel.  Ridicula 
capita !  inepto  risu  res  ineptior  nulla  est. 

Absint  joci,  (as  Sir  Jephson  said,  when  he  had  none,)  res 
seria  jam,  imo  de  funeribus,  agitur.  Mdiercula  enim  misella 
humanissima,  nobis  vicina,  et  Magistri  Hcwetson  soror  uni- 
ca,  non  ita  pridem  moriebatur ;  nee  amicorum  immemor  in- 
grata  dicessit :  sed  quicquid  vel  corpusculi  sui  vel  rei  humano 
loret  Usui,  hoc  supremo  testamento,  amicis  suis  in  formam 
subsequentem  benigna  legavit. 

The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Mrs  Mary  Hewetson* 
She  bequeathed  her  brains  to  a  learned  grave  gentleman, 
who  has  shaked  his  own  out  of  his  noddle ;  whose  name  I 
was  forbid  to  tell  you,  but  I'll  do  as  good  as  will,  I'll  find 

somebody  here,  that Amoveate  quaeso,  amoveate  pau- 

lisper.  Oh!  salve,  Magister  Burridge;*  I  remember  Tom« 
my  Cox  told  me  your's  were  addle,  and  therefore  I  present 
them  to  you,  if  her  brother  lays  no  claim  to  them. 


*  Esekiel  Barridge,  who  is  mentioned  io  the  he|rinning  of  the  aeomd  act, 
nas  elected  Scholar  in  June  IGBS,  commenced  A.  B.  Febroaiy  1685-4^  and 
A.  M.  July  1687.  He  is  mentioned  by  Ware  in  his  Account  of  the  Writen 
of  Ireland,  and  by  King,  m  his  State  of  the  Protestanti..— Dr  Babbett. 
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Her  tongue  (which  even  after  death  is  the  cause  of  contro- 
versy) some  affirm  she  left  to  Mrs  Homcastle:  *  but  the  true 
opinion  is,  she  bequeathed  it  to  Mrs  Jenkinson,  whose  speak* 
ing  organ  (as  I  toid  you  before)  b  employed  is  Mrs  DonelTs 
Elixir  bona^  fams. 

Her  teeth  she  left  to  Mrs  Homcastle,  who  has  such  an 
unruly  member  of  her  own,  that  it  needs  at  least  a  double 
guard. 

She  bequeathed  her  hair  to  Mr  Leeson,  to  make  him  a 
wig. 

Her  coloured  silk  petticoat,  to  furnish  Mr  Delauny  with 
a  pair  of  breeches  ;  and  her  looking-glass  and  niffht-rail  to 
my  Lady  Neddy  Hall.  Her  toothpick  to  Dr  Loftus^  and 
patch-box  to  Mrs  Lucy  Coghill,f  which  so  disguised  her  at 
the  Confirmation  in  St  Werburgh's  Church,  that  the  jea- 
lous Archdeacon  did  not  know  Sir  John's  daughter  ;  sed  ze- 
lo  verc  Fitzgcraldina  exclamavit,  ^^  My  Lord,'  my  Lord,  her 
face  is  against  the  Canon  :  I  know  not  who  she  is,  and  I 
won't  present  her. 

Sed,  reverende  vir,  monstrat  tibi  poeta,  quo  pacto  agnoa- 
ceres  virginem. 

*  Cui  DiimerosA  linunt  stellantem  splenia  frontem, 

Igiioras,  qiiv  sit  ?  Splenia  tolle,  leges. 

But  to  return ;  she  lefl  her  courageous  heiart  to  pretty  Mr 
Weaver. 

Her  beauty  (now  you  all  expect  I'll  say — to  Sir  Bayly 
and  Fitzsimons, — no  truly,  but)  to  as  woruiy  a  gentleman, 
the  Reverend  the  Provost :  and  her  conscience  to  the  derk 
of  the  kitchen^  of  whom  (by  way  of  digression^}  take  this 
character : 

A  College  Steward 
is  an  animal  mixture,  a  medley  or  hodge-podge  of  butcher 
and  cook,  of  scullion  and  scholar.     He  lives  §  negatively  by 


*  A  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  iq  King's  State  of  tbe  Protesliiits. 
t  I>angbter  of  Sir  John  Cojchilly  and  sister  to  Dr  Marmadoke  Coghill. 
t  lliese  digressions,  interspersed,  may  remind  ns  of  the  digressioiis  in  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub. 

The  office  of  college  steward  was  formerly  exercved  by  a  icbolar  of  the 
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the  privation  of  others,  and  mortifies  more  flesh  than  all  the 
diviiu^  in  the  kingdom.  Did  he  live  among  the  ancients, 
he  would  be  taken  for  a  wrestling  master,  with  his  ^^kin  oiled 
for  the  palcestra.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  his  greasy 
shirt  pays  his  laundress,  and  finds  her  in  soap  and  candles. 
You  may  follow  him  (like  the  old  pye-woman)  by  his  smell. 
Strangers  passing  by  his  door  take  it  for  the  college  chand- 
ler's :  an  ignorant  woman  went  there,  directed  by  her  nose, 
to  sell  her  kitchen-stuff.  The  butcher's  dogs  fawn  upon 
him,  and  follow  him  for  his  hogoes.  Without  doubt  they 
fancy  he  carries  a  slaughter-house  about  him.  He  spends 
half  his  salary  a-year  in  wash-balls,  fuller's-earth,  and  socks. 
The  scent  of  the  kitchen  has  infected  his  breath,  and  poison- 
ed his  whole  mass  of  blood.  What  the  hyperbolical  poet 
said  of  the  Cappadocian  is  verified  in  him,  without  a  trope : 

Vipera  Cappadocem  malcsaiia  momordit,  at  ipsa 
Gustato  periit  sanguine  Cappadocis. 

Anglice, 

A  famisli'd  rat,  prog^in^  one  niglit  fur  food, 
Bit  Mr  Hi)go*''8  too,  and  ftuck'd  the  blood  : 
Then  dull  and  <Iroopin«r,  the  pensive  vermin  sat, 
GorgM  with  infectious  gore,  and  pois'uing  fat. 

If  he  goes  to  market  fasting,  he  taints  all  the  meat  he 
cheapens  :  therefore  the  butchers,  in  their  own  defence,  treat 
him  to  a  breakfast.  Every  Is^unday  morning  he  so  stuffs 
himself,  that  if  you  come  nigh  him,  you'll  know  what  is  for 
dinner.  Every  belch  *  is  a  bill  of  fare ;  his  bed-fellow 
dreams  of  grubbins  all  night.  One  that  lay  with  him  by  ac- 
cident, fancied  himself  at  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  full  of  tainted 
mutton-pyes.  Mr  Butler,  junior,  f  who,  to  stifle  his  hogoes, 
lies  in  his  socks,  would  match  him  for  a  bed-fellow,  provided 
that  they  lay  heads  and  points.     Tlie  pe&tilence  of  the  head 


house,  who  was  called  clerk  of  the  kitrlien.  It  is  probable  that  he  might  de- 
rive some  advantages  from  the  punislimcnt  that  consisted  in  depriving  delin- 
quents of  commons.    Hiese  advantages  are  here  alhided  to. 

•  This  reminds  us  of  tiie  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who  cnlargea  so 
uiucli  upon  the  eructationa  of  the  iGolists. 

t  Probably  Brinslcy  fiatler,  at  that  time  a  student  iu  the  college. 
VOL.  I.  c 
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would  be  requited  by  the  plague  of  the  heels.     Were  he  in 
orders,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  baptize  ;  he  would 
make  more  ghosts  than  Christians,  and  with  good  words 
send  the  sucklings  packing  to  the  other  world.     Were  he 
doctor  in  the  civil  law,  his  brother  would  rather  not  ccxdo- 
mence  than  kiss  him :  he  would  be  as  tenible  as  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  rainbow  about  his  eyes.     He  never  savs 
grace  before  meat,  and  very  good  reason  ;  his  victuals,  like 
the  Scotchman's  snufF,  will  not  bide  a  blessing :  the  holy 
words   would   transubstantiate   them   into   maggots.      The 
greatest  sin  he  has  to  struggle  with  is  the  flesh  $  and  (which 
IS  wonderful)  the  oftencr  he  gains  the  victory,  the  wickeder 
he  becomes.     He  thwarts  the  Rubrick,  and  makes  more 
Good  Friilays  than  Sundays  in  the  year.     When  we  keep 
Lent,*  he   keeps  Carnival ;  and  well  he  may»  when  othor 
men  fast  for  his  sins.     He  takes  upon  him  to  be  deputy  bur- 
sar, and  is  called  Mr  Steward ;  but  by  the  same  figure  that 
the  hangman  is  called  the  king's  oflicer.     In  the  kitchen  he 
rules  the  roast,  is  absolute  lord  over  the  cleavemen,  half 
master  of  the  scullions,  and  partly  tutor,  partly  companion, 
to  the  cooks :  but  always  sworn  brother  in  iniquity  to  the 
clerks  of  the  buttery,  which  brings  me  to  consider  them  to- 
gether in  one  word,  and  so  have  done.     When  these  two 
meet,  (like  malevolent  planets  in  conjunction)  *tis  ominous, 
and  denotes  a  dearth  in  commons  and  sizings.     Nay,  some- 
times it  foretells  a  general  punishment.     The  making  of 
either  of  these  is  the  spoiling  of  a  scholar  ;  as  a  gentleman, 
bound  'prentice,  forfeits  his  heraldry,  or  the  knighthood  ot 
an  alderman  spoils  a  cit.     They  live  plentifully  with  troffick 
between  themselves,  and  yet  every  day  eat  and  drink  their 
bargains.     To  conclude ;  they  cast  up  their  sins  once  a- 
month,  but  do  not  repent,  because  their  iniquities  are  con- 
firmed by  the  senior  fellows. 
But  to  return  to  the  will. 

She  bequeathed  her  breasts  to  Mrs  Mary  C — 11,  f  of  whom 
hear  the  poet : 


*  Tliat  i%t  when  vre,  by  ^V'ly  of  puaishmcut,  arc  put  out  of  cominoiift,  lie 
ilr rives  some  advantage  to.itim^iCif  by  it. 
t  Perhaps,  Cogliill. 
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Mammas  atque  tatas  habet  Afra ;  scd  ipsa  tatarum 
Dici  et  mammanim  maxima  mamma  potest. 

Her  paint  she  led  to  one  of  those  ladies ;  and  her  nose 
ghe  knew  not  whether  to  leave  to  Mr  Loftus  or  Mr 
Lloyd  ;  but  at  last  ordered  it  for  the  former  ;  and  out  of  her 

freat  charity  gave  permission  to  the  latter  ([  mean  Mr 
Joyd)  to  furnish  himself  after  the  Hudibrasian  manner  with 
a  supplemental  snout  out  of  her  posteriors. 

Lastly,  she  bequeathed  all  her  money  for  the  founding  and 
endowment  of  a  new  college,  and  therefore  ordered  that 
there  be  a  fair  tract  of  ground  purchased  out  of  Jack  Cu- 
sack's  estate,  on  a  convenient  part  whereof  there  be  erected 
a  stately  pile  of  building,  after  the  model  of  Mr  Allen's  man- 
sion-house.    That  Sir  Butler's  famous  library  be  bought  for 
the  college  use,  together  with  Stillingfleet's  and  Tillotson's 
Sermons  for  the  assistance  of  the  young  divines.     That  Mr 
Doyle,  for  his  excellent  morals  and  profound  learning,  be 
Provost  J  and  Mr  Boreman,  *  for  the  same  reasons,  be  Vice- 
Provost.     That  Nickumbottom  be  University  orator ;  Sir 
Stampe,f  singing-master  and  magician ;  and  that  ingenious 
bachelor  of  arts,  who  read  out  all  Gassendus's  Astronomy 
in  a  week,  but  the  a's  and  b's,  if  Sir  Moore  pleases,  be  ma- 
thematick  professor ;  and  Dr  Mercer  be  bursar.     Several 
officers  are  yet  wanting,  as  divinity  professor,  preachers, 
physicians,  lecturers,  surgeons,  historians,  chymists,  civilians^ 
register,  linguist,  and  many  others,  all  which  are  to  be  sup- 
plied by  that  colossus  of  learning,  Mr  Foley. 

Hie  vero  dubium  oritur  ;  num  Dr  Mercer,  cum  spoQsa 
sua  (satis  eleganti)  inhabitare  possit  academiam  ;  si  negatur, 
tunc  actum  est  de  bursario,  qui  udeo  integer  vitae,  scelerisque 
purus :  si  affirm atur,  dii  boni,  quam  clamosum  necnon,  rix- 
osum  habituri  sumus  collegium' !  nam  fama  refert  esse  inter 
illos  conjugium  conjurium,  quod  Martiali  parum  credibile 
videtur,  ut  ex  his  versiculis  constat : 

Cum  8itis  simUe5,  paresqne  \ita^ 


*  Edward  Bornman,  admitted  11th  Jone  1678 :  his  name  was  taken  off  the 
bookii  on  15th  October  1686. 
t  Timothy  Slampe,  admiUed  l6th  May  16'J2. 
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Uxor  pcssima,  pcssimits  marilns, 
Miror,  nou  hcue.  conveiiire  vohis. 

It  was  first  ordered  that  Mr  Lloyd  should  be  the  Univer- 
sity Poet ;  ferunt  autem,  Magister,  te  quondam  pessimum 
egisse  poetastrum,  ideoc]ue 

matato  nomine,  de  tc 


Fabula  iiarraUir. 

Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina^  Msevi. — 

Nam  tii,  Cosconiy  diiticlia  longa  facis. 

Hanc  igitur  provinciam  habeat  Dean  Glandee,  vel  Mr 
Hewetson. 

Ordered,  moreover,  that  all  the  Fellows  dine  and  sup  con- 
stantly in  the  hali,  uti  apud  nos  moris  est.  Hortemur  etiam, 
ut  Praepositus  parcius  absit,  *  and  to  be  strictly  observed, 
that  all  the  students  in  the  hail,  especially  at  meat,  speak 
Latin,  as  we  do. 

It  was  lately  ordered,  tliat,  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  University,  there  should  be  introduced  a  society  of  Free- 
masons, consisting  of  gentlemen,  mechanicks,  porters,  par- 
sons, ragmen,  hucksters,  bailiffs,  divines,  tinkers,  knights, 
thatchers,  coblers,  poots,  justices,  drawers,  l)eggars,  aider- 
men,  paviours,  sculls,  freshmen,  bachelors,  scavingers,  mas- 
ters, ^ow-gelders,  doctors,  ditchers,  pimps,  lords,  butchers, 
and  taylors,  who  shall  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  never  to  dis- 
cover their  mighty  no-secret;  and  to  relieve  whatsoever  strol- 
ling distressed  brethren  they  meet  with,  after  the  example  of 
the  fraternity  of  Freemasons  in  and  about  Trinity  College  ; 
by  whom  a  collection  was  lately  made  for,  and  the  purse  of 
charity  well  stuffed  for,  a  reduced  brother,  who  received  their 
charity  as  follows  in  this  li^t  of  benefactors: 

From  Sawny  Richardson,  a  bottle  of  ale  and  two  rolls. 

From  Mr  Hassett,  a  pair  of  old  shoes. 

From  a  kind-  hearted  butcher  at  Lazy  Hill,  a  calPs  coun- 
tenance. 


*  It  appears  from  the  biitt(iy-books,  rlat  Provost  Huntington  kai  ger>f>- 
rally  a  nou  co.,  and  tliurcforc  >vas  absent  tiom  the  bull. 
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From  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Charlemont,  a  cast 
bat. 

From  long  Laurence,  an  inch  of  tobacco. 

From  Mr  Ryder,  a  groat. 

From  Dr  G withers,  an  old  glister-pipe. 

From  Mr  Marsh  and  Sir  Tenison,  a  bundle  of  godly  bal- 
lads. 

From  Mr  Smitli,  an  old  pair  of  quilted  stockings. 

From  a  tapster  at  the  sign  of  the  Hog  in  Armour,  a  com- 
fit. 

From  Sir  Goodlet,  *  a  piece  of  an  old  Smiglesius  for  a 
natural  use,  cunningly  procured  by  the  means  of  Sir  Good- 
let. 

From  Sir  Warren,  for  being  freemasonized  the  new  way, 
iive  shillings. 

From  Mr  Edward  Hall,  f  a  pair  of  cast  night  gloves. 

Lastly,  from  Mr  Hancock,  a  slice  of  Cheshire  cheese ; 
which  the  hungry  brother  eat  up  with  such  a  gusto,  and 
liked  so  well,  that  he  stole  away  the  rest  in  his  breeches. 

Tam  libera  potitus  contributione,  Irater  scoundrellus  sar- 
cinulas  suas  discessurus  coUigit,  et  vultu  hilari,  ori  solito, 
quadrangulum  transit ;  dumque  prse  nimio  gaudio  porrec- 
tiore  incedit  fronte,  altioresque  tendit  gressus,  quisnam  inter 
homines  obviam  dedit  illi,  nisi  frater  fraterrimus  Cooper ;  J 
qui  ut  fidelem  novit  hominem,  festinatius  accurrit,  humani- 
ter  corripit  dextram,  utque  moris  est,  spississimo  conspuit 
basio:  deinde  Bibliothecam  versus,  comiter  ambulant,  ut 
inter  ca}tera  adniirabilia  Ridla^um  $  visitent :  quem  dum 
hospes  curiosis  lynceis  oculis  perscrutatur,  et  diligentius 
rimatur,  quantum  homuncionis  judices,  carnifex,  et  medici, 
reliquerunt ;  proh  dolor,  inter  partes  an  nobiliores,  an  pes- 


*  James  Goodlatt  was  adiniUcd  in  February   1683-4  :  elected  scliobr  in 

1687. 

t  We  must  not  confound  tliis  person  with  one  of  the  same  iiaraf  anionir  the 
then  junior  feliow.s.  This  last  wm  Dr  John  Hall,  whom  Swift,  m  his  acconrt 
of  Lord  Wharton,  mentions  with  approbation.  To  him  ttic  Tripos  nowhcie 
alludes. 

X  I  find  a  person  nnmed  Nat.  Cooper,  who,  with  Edward  Hall,  commenced 
A.  B.  in  Febniary  1682-5. 

i  Said  to  have  boon  an  informer  against  priests. 
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terlores  nescio  privatum  fratcrnitatis  notavit  signum  (An- 
glicc,  the  Freemasons'  mark).  Quo  viso,  Dii  boni,  quanto 
clamore  totam  in  fecit  domum.  Ter  et  saepius  pulaavit  pec- 
tus, exsangues  dilaniavit  genas,  et  cheu  nimium  dilaceratas 
dilaccravit  vestes.  Tandem  vero  pauIo  modestius  insanieiis, 
hiijusmodi  versiculis  ridiculum  effudlt  dolorem. 


I 


I 


EULOGIUM  RIDL/EANUM.      AN  ELEGY  UPON  RIDLEY. 

Unliappy  brother,  wliat  can  be 

In  wrotclu'dness  comparM  to  tliee, 

Tlioii  grief  and  shame  of  our  society ! 

Had  we  in  due  time  understood 

That  thoa  wert  of  the  brotherhood, 

Hy  fraud  or  force  thou  had*st  got  loose 

From  shameful  tree  and  dismal  noose  : 

And  now  perhaps  with  life  been  blest. 

As  comely  a  brother  as  the  best, 

Not  thus  exposed  a  monumental  jest ; 

When  lady  longs  for  college  beer. 

Or  little  dame  or  country  squire 

Walk  out  an  afternoon,  to  look 

On  thee,  and  devil-raising  book  ; 

WIk)  kindly  rather  chose  to  die, 

Than  blemish  otir  fraternity  ; 

The  first  of  us  e'er  hang'd  for  modesty.  y 

And  now,  alack  and  well-a-day. 

Thy  parchmeut  hide  is  stuff*d  with  hay  : 

Nay,  worse  ;  the  ^culapians. 

Thy  uiiglity  misery  to  enhance, 

Have  cruelly  cut  thee  out  of  countenance ; 

And,  to  show  witty  spite,  at  once 

PreservM  thy  skin  and  lost  thy  bones. 

Thus  here,  in  wooden  hatch  you  stand, 

Witli  scornful  musket  at  your  hand : 

The  mice'  and  rats*  mock  centincl, 

A  poor  ridiciUons  spectacle 

To  gibing  Joan,  to  Kate  and  Nan, 

Thou  worse  than  skeleton  of  man. — 

So  does  he  measure  out  his  grief, 
For  loss  of  brother  and  of  thief. 
Nor  less  concem'd  does  Cooper  stand  -, 
But  sobbing  with  his  clout  in  hand, 
And  deslitutc  of  consolation. 
Kept  time  with  all  his  tribulation. 
Their  grumbling  woe  runs  thro*  and  thro*  theui, 
If  all  were  known,  'twould  quite  undo  them. 
The  siglis  wliich  up  and  downward  go. 
Their  unfeigned  sorrow  show  : 
For  the  devil's  in'l,  if  they  pretend 
Who  vent  their  grief  at  either  end. 


X 
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Hoc  munere  elaborato,  non  diutius  lacrymis  indulgent, 
sed  dolore  police  suppresso,  taciti  disccdunt.  Protinus  lod«> 
gam  convocant,  fratresque  omnes  certiores  &ciunt,  quantum 
sibi  infamioe,  et  quantum  miseriae  infelicissimo  accedit  frater- 
culo ;  graviter  luget  fraterculus  et  societas ;  et  suspiriis  ex 
imo  pecture  petitis,  statim  provisum  est  in  posterum,  nomi- 
nem  qui  crucem  meretur,  vel  qui  suspendendus  est,  in  socle- 
tatem  Freemasonorum  admitti :  quo  authoritate  statuto*  et 
albo  lodgi  prolato,  singuli,  tam  generosi  quam  scoundrelli, 
fiolidissimis  basiis  promiscue  dicunt  valedictionem. 

ACT  III. 

Enter  a  waddling  Doctor,  and  his  Man^  James. 

Doctor,  James,  have  you  read  out  the  chapter,  and  can 
you  tell  how  many  days  work  was  the  creation. 

James.  Marry,  here's  so  many  hard  words,  I  can't  re- 
member. 

Doctor.  Well,  but  this  is  not  the  business  now :  you  must 
get  things  in  readiness  against  to-morrow. 

James.  Master,  what's  the  matter  with  to-morrow,  more 
than  another  day  ? 

Doctor,  (aside.)  Oh,  the  ignorance  of  those  people  who 
are  not  mathematicians  I  I  tell  you  a  supernatural  thing 
will  happen. 

James,  (aside.)  Oh,  oh  !  this  is  the  eclipse  *  now,  I  war- 
rant.— Nay,  master,  as  you  say  it,  it  is  as  sure  as  a  gun.— 
Then  what  must  I  do,  say  you  ? 

Doctor.  Go  to  the  steward  and  provide  double  commons ; 
and  be  sure  you  call  at  the  chandler's,  for  to-morrow  I  dine 
by  candle-light 

James.  Oh,  the  wonderful  wonderfulness  of  yoti  schol- 
lerds  !     And  what  mun  I  bring  drink  in  ? 

Doctor.  A  material  question : — in  the  tankard,  and  do 
that  in  the  morning. 

James,  Marry,  but  I  had  better  buy  a  pitcher,  so  I  had ; 
and  then  I  need  not  go  so  often  as  I  do.  This  tankard,  I 
wish  it  were  hanged,  so  I  do. 


•  In  "  the  Art  of  verifyinj»  Dates,"  mrnlion  is  made  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
son,  on  5th  November  1687,  nnd  of  another  eclipse  on  SOlh  April  1688.  One 
of  them  is  probably  alluded  to  here. 
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Doctor.     What  ails  you  at  it  ?     Why  do  you  grumble  ? 

James,  Grumble  quotli-a  ?  I  am  sure  it  wears  me  more 
shoe-leather  than  a  little,  and  I  cannot  say  my  prayers  in  a 
morning  for  it,  so  I  can't. 

Docto7\  If  I  thought  it  did  you  any  injury,  or  contribut- 
ed to  the  doing  you  any  harm,  or  were  an  irregular  vessel, 
I  would  part  with  it ;  I  would  entertain  it  no  more  than  I 
did  my  bed :  go,  then,  and  bring  a  pitcher.  \_Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Sainty  Ashe  *,  and  Samuel  Foley,  Senior  Fellows. 

Sainf^.     Where  do  you  keep  your  eclipse  f  to-morrow  ? 

Sam.  In  my  chamber.  1  do  not  care  for  groping  my 
way  to  my  dinner. 

iiairity.  What,  ^ill  it  be  total  .^  No  glimmering  to  be 
allowed  to  eat  our  meat  by  ? 

Sam.  So  it  seems.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
calculate  it,  and  can  now  demonstrate  it. 

Sai7itj/.  If  you  please,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  your 
calculation. 

Sam.  Thus  then  : — Invenitur  ex  tabulis  plenilunium  me- 
dium, addita  dimidia  lunatione;  et  tunc,  ex  postaphseresi 
et  motu  lunac  horario,  inveniantur  digiti  ecliptici  et  parallaxis 
altitudinis. 

Sainty.  'Tis  wonderful  well;  from  whence  I  conclude, 
we  are  all  like  to  be  in  the  dark. 

Sam.  Ay,  doubtless  j  or  I'll  burn  ray  books.  I  would 
not  want  this  little  smattering  in  astronomy  for  a  great  deal, 
I  protest. 

.  Sainty.     I  confess  there's  some  advantage  in  it. 
Sam     Advantage  !  I  could  not  live  without  it.     I  cut  my 
hair  by  the  stars ;  and  will  tell  the  physiognomy  and  sex  of 
my  child,  before  my  wife's  brought  to  bed. 

Sainty,  But  do  the  planets  never  wander  ?  are  you  not 
sometimes  mistaken  ? 

Sam,  Oh,  never ;  at  least  in  things  of  this  kind:  it  is  as 
easy  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  as  to  curl ;  and  if  you  doubt  in 
any  point,  ril— 


•  The  Reverend  St  Geor^'c  Ashe,  Swift's  tutor. 

t  111  the  PJiilusopiiical  rraiisacUons  we  liave  an  nccoont  of  an  edipse  olh 
served  at  Dublin  in  i684,  by  AsUe  and  Molyiieux. 
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Sainty*  No,  no,  I'm  satisfied :  'twill  be  as  clear  as  the 
sun.  \Exeu7itn 

The  Scency  Drogheda. 
Enter  Mr  Doyle  *  and  his  damsel^  Nejxy:  after  ihem^  the 

tapster^  with  a  porringer  of  burnt  brandy  and  a  mutton^ 

pye. 

Doyle.     Come,  Nelly,  sit  down,  and  give  me  a  kiss. 

Nelly.  Fough,  sir,  stand  off.  I  protest  you  smell  so 
strong  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  a  body  can't  endure  you. 

Doyle.  Nay,  leave  this  peevish  humour,  and  sit  down : 
if  you  knew  who  I'm  to  be,  you'd  be  as  kind  to  me,  as  to 
the  smith's  boy. 

Nelly.  Pr'ythee,  let  go  my  apron,  and  do  not  pull  me 
so. 

Doyle.  But  you  won't  hear  me ! — I  tell  you,  woman, 
as  simple  as  I  stand  here,  I'm  to  be  a  Fellow  of  Dublin 
College. 


*  We  arc  now  come  to  the  infamons  Bornaid  Doyle,  who  is  the  next  per- 
lon  censured  in  the  Tripos.  He  was  admitted  as  a  bizar  on  14th  April  1678, 
under  the  tnition  of  Richard  Acton,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  was  born  at  Ath- 
lone.  On  lllh  Ja)y  1086,  he  had  the  ^race  of  the  house  for  A.M.  '*  per 
specialem  gratiam.**  He  was  ushtr  of  the  sciiool  at  l^roglieda,  and  on  tlie 
merit  of  cot.forming  to  the  religion  of  James  II.  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
place  of  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collcgf,  Duhlm.  To  this  end  he  presented  a 
mandamns  fromihe  King  on  Fet>ruary  IJ,  l687-ti«  directed  to  ttic  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows,  and  dated  January  11,  1687-8,  wiiich  required  them  to 
admit  the  said  Duyle  to  a  Fellowship,  thvn  vacant  (hy  the  cession  of  Dr 
George  Mercer,  who  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Tripos,)  or  the  first  tliat  should 
become  so,  without  taking  any  oath  but  that  of  a  Fellow.  When,  this  oath 
was  tendered  to  him  by  them,  he  refused  to  take  it,  as  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  religion  he  profe^ed.  And  it  haviuj:  been  represented  by  the  College  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  Doyle  was  a  person  of  shameful  ignorance  and 
srandalons  immorality,  he  was  pleased  to  order  the  Mayor  of  Drogheda  to 
take  examinations  upon  oath  n  lative  to  Mr  Doyle's  conduct,  while  usher  of 
that  school,  fror  thi«  purpose  Mr  Downes,  one  of  the  Fellows,  went  down 
thither;  and  it  was  proved  by  exammations,  taken  on  the  9th,  lOtli,  and  11th 
of  March,  that  Doyle  was  guilty  of  fornication  (having  had  two  bastards), 
drunkenness,  thef),  and  otlier  ctimes,  such  as  \iolenily  assaultmg  and  beating 
Tari<  us  persons.  Notwithstanding  this  representation,  Doyle  persevered  in 
his  applications  to  Lord  lyrconnell,  and  spared  no  kind  ot  scandalous  asser- 
tions against  the  collese ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Mr  Arthur  Hasset  procured 
a  mandamus  in  his  own  favour,  which  he  presented  to  the  Provost  and  Fel- 
low on  16th  April  16HR,  and  having  satistied  them  on  the  points  which  they 
proposed  to  him,  he  was  swoni  and  admitted  as  Fellow.  He  is  mentioned  in 
tlie  Tripos,  as  is  also  Eleanor  Wall,  who  was  oQe  of  Doyle^s  mistresses.— 'Dr 
Barrett. 
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IJelly.  You,  a  fellow !  Never  the  sooner  for  an  has^ 
word.  Pray,  keep  your  filthy  hand  away,  or  I'll  cry  outf 
so  I  will.  Come,  come,  Sir  don't  think  you  are  with  Peg^ 
gy  what  do-you-call-her. 

Uoijle.     But  rii  tell  you,  Nelly, 

Nelly.  Tell  me  no  tellings;  keep  down  your  fingersi 
and  do  not  you  tear  my  petticoats.  I'm  afraid  'twas  for  what 
you  did  in  the  blankets,  the  Dean  *  made  you  stand  in  the 
white  sheet. 

Doyle.  Here,  draw^er,  t'other  porringer  of  brandy,  and 
so  to  pay.  That,  and  this  quarter  cob,  will  put  you  into  a 
little  better  humour.     Come  let  us now  let  us— — 

ifelly.  In  verity,  Mr  Doyle,  you  have  the  cunningest 
way  with  you  of  pleasing  a  woman. — You  see  how  loth  I  am 
to  refuse  a  gentleman  that's  just  on  the  point  of  preferment: 
but  hold,  there's  somebody  coming. 

Enter  the  Drawer. 

Drawer.  This  makes  two  and  twopence  now,  besides 
the  nineteen  and  sevcn^pcnce  before ;  and  my  mistress  bid 
me  tell  you  she  can  trust  no  longer. 

Doyle.     Why  so,  you  scoundrel  ? 

Drawer.  Because  you  put  her  off  with  mandrakes  from 
the  king. 

Doyle.  Bid  your  mistress  go  hang  herself:  and  look  for 
her  money,  you  whore's  kitling.  f  Throws  the  mutton  pye  at 
him  J.  lExit  drawer,  maundering. 

Nelly.     Why  so  sleepy,  Mr  Doyle  ? 

Doyle.  Oh,  this  scowering  and  lyinff  most  plagues  m& 
Here,  Nelly,  here's  to  you.  Aw,  Aw,  I  am  damn*d  sleepy, 
e'gad,  damn'd  sleepy.  f  Drops  asleep). 

helly.  Lie  there  for  a  drunken  sot.  The  collegians  are 
like  to  have  a  sweet  tool  of  thee  for  a  fellow.  But  let  me 
see  what  we  have  got  in  his  pockets.  Out  upon  the  scomi- 
drel !  nothing  but  a  pair  of  beads,  two  inches  of  tobaccQi 
and  one  of  pipe.  [The  sce?ie  closes* 

And  here  we  leave  him,  and  as  he  sleeps,  take  a  view  of 


*  Tobias  Pnllein,  the  great  patron  of  Doyle,  until  the  enormities  of  the 
latter  cau!»ed  liim  to  willidraw  hut  protectiou. 
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bis  breeches ;  which  I  would  describe,  but  they  have  so 
many  ends,  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  He  that  would 
presume  to  mend  them  would  run  the  risk  of  a  tinker  botch- 
ing a  kettle ;  for,  hydra-like,  out  of  one  hole  would  come 
three  or  four.  You  may  compare  them  to  Jason's  ship ; 
they  have  not  one  jot  of  their  primitive  stuff  left :  or  to  Dr 
Mercer's  yarn  stockings,  that  were  darned  into  worsted. 
The  lining  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  for  itself:  and 
therefore  away  it  crept  to  set  up  for  itself  at  the  paper-mill. 
They  were  most  worn  at  the  codpiece,  and  least  at  the  poc- 
kets. The  crow  that  borrowed  feathers  from  her  neigh- 
bours is  the  living  emblem  of  these.  Should  every  tailor's 
boy  take  his  own  cabbage,  Mr  Doyle  would  be  an  heathen 
philosopher  Doll  Kitchen  coming  into  his  kennel  before 
be  rose,  thought  he  had  purloined  her  mop.  By  their 
shreds  of  all  nations,  you  would  have  thought  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Freemasons  that  built  Babel :  but  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  white  fleas,  you  would  swear  they  had  been  cam- 
paigning with  the  Vacancy.  'Tis  almost  incredible  so  many 
cattle  should  thrive  on  so  bare  a  pasture.  Every  night  he 
dares  venture  them  off,  he's  in  danger  of  losing  them.  Once 
when  he  lay  without  them,  they  crept  from  the  garret  to  the 
street-door ;  and  had  bid  him  adieu  for  ever,  but  his  land- 
lady seized  them  by  an  habeas  corpus,  and  brought  them  to 
him  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  I  believe,  the  ladies  tor  once  are 
tired  of  the  breeches ;  and  therefore,  as  Dean  Glandee  says, 
••  This  one  word  of  comfort,  and  so  have  done."  One 
morning,  crawling  their  progress,  they  were  devoured  by 
a  monkey,  and  the  next  day  poor  pug  died  of  Pym  s  dis- 
ease. 

Quid  obstat,  Dii  boni,  quominus  Dr  Bladen  fiat  Episco- 
pus?  Why  should  not  Nick  Knight  be  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  ? 
£n  ^ominem,  qui  sodalitium  ambit !  (ut  inquit  Mr  Griffith) 
qui  licet  socius  sit,  nollem  tamen  ut  socius  esset  mens.  Et 
jam  in  mentem  venit  mihi,  unde  est  quod  nondum  reddit 
socius  ille  erraticus;  ni  falior,  causam  assignat  Barclaeus 
poeta  hunc  in  modum : 

Urbs  spatiosa,  potens  opibus,  tcctisquc  siipciba, 

O  et  pracsidium,  deliciaRque  nicsc. 
Quicquid  mortals  fingil  solerlia  cunc, 
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Vel  natara  sao  |>artiirit  alma  aina: 
Haec  tu  sola  dabis.  Sec 

Anglic^i  • 

Let  formal  priests  look  grave  and  dull  at  home. 

To  whom  the  worth  of  a  hcentious  town 

Nor  the  g>iy  blessings  of  a  Court  are  known. 

Thither  my  v^iscr  inchnations  tend. 

Where  I  a  chirpim;  bottle  with  a  friend 

May  drink  without  contronl,  nor  stand  in  fear 

Of  eveiy  saucy  ill-bred  censurer: 

Where  I  may  strut  along  the  Mall,  look  big 

In  point  cravat,  and  tos^  a  flaxen  wig. 

Dress  in  a  gaudy  vaistcoat,  and  may  wear 

A  sword,  cockM  hat,  gold  frin«;e,  and  wtiatsoe*er 

The  libertine  town  affords,  to  diarm  the  fair. 


} 


I 


Miror  quod  his  dc  causis  Magister  Fatrickson  non  hoc 
usque  commoratus  est  Londini :  sed 

Quantum  quisque  su^  nummorum  servat  in  area, 
Tantmn  ttanet  et  guudiL 

Salve,  Magister,  gratulor  tibi  reduci ;  sunt  qui  affirmant 
te  pedestri  itinere  Londinum  versus  ambulasse,  quod  mihl 
equidem  vix  credibile  videtur ;  perfacetus  etenim  Miles  f  se 
tibi  socium  praebuit,  et  jucundus  comes  est  pro  vehiculo  (a 
good  companion  is  a  good  as  a  coach). 

Enter  Sir  Michael  Cri:agh,  %  and  another  Alderman. 

Alderman.  I  have  been  man  and  boy  in  this  town«  let 
me  see,  some  six  and  fifty  years,  and  never  new  the  little  peo- 
ny so  hard  to  be  got  as  now. 


*  This  piece  of  poetry  seems  levelled  at  John  Griffith,  a  Senior  Fellow, 
then  absent  by  a  King's  letter.— Dr  Barreit. 

t  I  suppose  the  person  here  alluded  to  may  liave  been  Miles  Sumner,  who 
originally  received  his  education  in  Trinity  College  :  after  leaving  it,  he  had  a 
command  in  tlie  army  of  the  Parliament  during  tiie  civil  wars.  He.  ww  made, 
by  the  then  ruling  powers,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1G52.  He 
died  shortly  before  the  delivering  of  this  piece.  See  more  of  him  in  the  Har* 
leian  Miscellany. — Dr  Barrett. 

t  Sir  Michael  Creagh  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Dnblin  in  1688,  and  represented 
that  city  in  the  Parliament  of  1669.  He  was  Paymaster-Gcneiiu  of  Kips 
James*s  army. — Dr  Barrett. 
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Sir  Michael.  Never  despair,  old  boy.  We  have  a  brave 
young  prince,  *  and  the  world's  our  own. 

Alderman,  Nay,  I  have  not  remembered  salt  butter  so 
scarce  a  commodity,  I  know  not  the  day  when. 

Sir  Michael,  Hang  sorrow.  Boy,  fill  me  a  glass  of  wine  $ 
more,  more  yet,  fill  it  higher  still.  ISo  here,  Father  Grey- 
beard, here  is  a  health  to  the  family  of  the  Creaghs. 

Alderman.  I  pledge  you,  if  it  bo  sack.  But,  now  I  think 
on't.  Sir  Michael,  who  was  your  father  ? 

Sir  Michael.  My  father  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  inferior 
to  none  of  his  rank,  upon  my  honour. 

Alderman.  Adsheartlikens,  you  may  be  mistaken  in  that, 
1  assure  you. 

Sir  Michael,  Mistaken  ?  No,  Sir ;  he  was  a  travelling 
merchant ;  one  that  saw  more  towns  tlian  you  have  done 
chimneys. 

Aldenneju  But,  under  favour,  Sir  Michael,  I  have  heard 
schollards  say  he  was  a  losopher  ? 

Sir  Michael,  Ay,  that  may  be  too  :  he  always  took  de- 
light to  carry  books  about  with  him. 

Alderman,  But  take  me  along  wich  you :  you  reprehend 
me  not ;  they  say  he  carried  books  on  his  back. 

Sir  Michael,  I  say,  I  say  he  was  a  north  country  mer- 
chant, as  I  told  you  before.  Come  drink  your  wine  and  let 
us  be  gone.  [^Exeunt. 


Now  you'll  ask,  to  what  end  I  brought  all  these  on  the 
stage ;  to  which  I  answer,  I  brought  them  in  by  head  and 
shoulders,  and  out  by  head  and  shoulders,  for  nothing  at  all, 
as  Mr  Bayes  did  his  beasts. 

Plurimis  denuo  salutatis  et  tothominnm  ordinibus  com  iter 
cxceptis,  videor  forsan  reprehensione  dignus,  quod  Macha- 
onas  omnes  (Anglice,  the  Simplers)  negligenter  prsetermisi. 
Cur  autem  tristia  horum  fata  et  lacryniabilis  nova  metamor- 
phosis non  vos  diutius  latent,  cum  certiores  i'acti  eritis  in- 
genuos  hosce  iEsculapii  filios  in  plantns  transmigrnssc ;  in- 
juria tamen  non  sum  arguendus,  quod  sclicmate  mortuos  non 


^  Tlic  (ton  of  James  II.  born  lOtli  June  16S8. — Di-  Barulit. 
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excepi,  the  sad  causes  of  whose  death  are  at  large  described 
in  this 

HEBOIC  POEM. 

A  worthy  sa|i:c  dwelt  at  AlUHailows, 
That  f liil  dct'y  all  ;!aols  aiid  lodlows : 
Hi>  piiiictiial  honesty  wai  Aiich, 
Sonic  authors  write,  he  had  too  much : 
And  lo !  \ctonio  was  hui  name, 
Actoiiio  loudly  suns  by  Fame : 
A  wi^ht  inf(.'rior  to  none 
For  pondoroAity  of  bum,  * 
Aiifl  that  took  more  imiiis  to  ^o, 
Thtiii  coarse  Jephsouio  would  to  plow: 
A  nioilal  enemy  to  punning, 
Nor  mi^iilily  inclined  lo  running. 
He  still  with  rare  diil  guard  his  heart 
From  all  tiie  wounds  of  Cnpid*s  dart. 
And  yet  was  pinmp  ami  soft  confesi. 
All  lint  hi»  petrifiL'd  breast. 
That  Ktlil,  alas,  did  stubborn  prove 
To  all  the  charmin**  powers  of  love  : 
In  to\>n  or  court,  no  beauteous  dame 
K'er  r'umM  his  passion  to  a  flame ; 
For  tha*  he  enjoyed  luxurious  peace, 
Mi.>ltin!(  his  hours  in  holy  ease. 
He  nc*er  w.:s  ve\M  by  tliHt  unruly  member. 
But  livM  as  chaste  as  cold  Decomber : 
Tho*  Cupids  in  his  eyes  did  play, 
Yet  in  his  heart  Diana  lay. 
Liv(>ly  and  sani^uine  was  his  face, 
Tho*  phlepnatic  the  other  pLice, 
Colour  as  ^ood  as  ever  struck. 
Rut  other  tlim^  belied  his  look. 
When  drowsy  Aurora  rubb'd  her  eyes. 
And  came  down  stealing  from  the  skicii 
While  tliat  SoPs  nags  at  mangel's  tarry. 
Before  the  clerks  s;iy,  Ave-Mary  ; 
Actonio,  witii  his  learned  friends, 
From  boaking  downy  bed  descends, 
And  with  the  charioteer's  assistance, 
Heavius  himsolf  with  all  puissance, 
He  waddles  into  coach  marine. 
And  Jogs  his  way,  a  siinpleing. 
And  now  they  reach  the  enrlianted  shorTi 
Where  Circe,  in  the  days  of  yore, 


*  In  n  Satire  written  in  lGB-2,  upon  the  Mombei-s  of  the  CjUcge,  Acton  is 
thus  desciibeil ; 

Next  liim  sat  Actou*s  belly,  big  as  tun. 
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By  powerful  herbs  dispoh'd  of  doom, 
And  inagick  spells  did  cbarra  the  moon  :       * 
Whilst  tir'd  here  with  the  toils  of  day, 
Our  hero  picking  scions  lay : 
Rolling  securely  on  the  grass, 
'I'oo  nigh  a  fatal  precipice, 
Adowii,  *  adown,  adown  he  drops, 
'Twixt  cniel  unrelenting  rocks. 
Tiiree  times  he  made  effort  to  rise, 
Bnt  thrice  and  tlirice  would  not  soliice : 
His  weighty  crupper  kept  him  down. 
To  seas  and  rocks  to  make  his  moan. 

Dumquef  hie  vicini  maris  auget  murmura,  dum  Hquido 
dolore  tristissimum  plorat  fatum,  et  philosopher um  adagiis 
se  miserum  solari  conatur,  ^sculapius  filii  sui  qucrelis  mi- 
tem  praebens  aurcin>  et  paterna  commotus  miserieordia,  hc- 
roem  nostrum  in  umbilieum  Veneris  transformavit 

Socii  neqnicquiim  plorant  amissum : 
Non  il!os  Cercris,  non  illos  cura  qnietis 
Ak>strabere  inde  potest. 

Sed  iteratis  elamoribus  surdum  feriunt  Httus :  acgra  tcrque 
quaterque  pulsant  pectora:  aha  voce  deorum  proclamant 
tyrannidem ;  nee  diutius  insano  luctui  indulgent,  sed  pedi- 
bus  telluri  affixisi  peliibusque  in  cortices  mutatis, 

— nulli  color  qui  fuit  ante,  manet. 

Singulis  novae  subeunt  formae  ;  et  mira  quadam  metamor- 
phosi  m  plantas  proinde,  ut  hie  sequitur,  transmutantur : 

Magister  Downes  in  cupressum ;  Magister  Smith  in  pin- 
guidinem  ( Anglice)  fat- wort ;  Magister  Scroggs  in  hyacin* 
thum  ;  Mr  Lloyd  in  quercum ;  Magister  Ashe  into  a  red- 
headed poppy  ;  Sir  Fitzsimons,  who  always  dropt  after,  (as 
our  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed)  into  a  thistle,  which  still 
retains  its  primitive  roughness ;  Magister  Sayers  in  Narcis- 
sum,  de  quo  olim  Buchananus  sic : 


*  In  '*  the  Lady*s  D^L's^iu!;-rooIn/*  we  have  an  instance  of  Swift  using  this 
nncommon  word,  tt/Anncn, 

t  These  line.H  slrou^sly  resemble  the  style  of  John  Barclay  :  at  tlie  tK>gin- 
ning  of  the  Argemis  we  find  llie  wonls,  *<  scrmoucm  ocrupiivit,"  as  ui  this 
Tripos,  in  Act  1.  we  fmd  "  lotuui  occupare  svrnioncm.** 
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Nescio  an  impexti  Narcissi,  Posthnme,  fontem: 

Hoc  scio,  flelirasy  Postliume,  nmore  tui. 
llle  taoien  mciitd  :  nam  quod  malesanos  amaWt, 

Ante  qnidem  id  multis  causa  furoris  eraL 
At  tua  Don  panlo  est  major  vesania,  qui  te, 

Sed  sine  rivali,  Postliume,  solus  amas. 

Sed  dicat  mihi  quis,  quod  in  tota  hac  corona,  vel  potius 
crowdo  et  prcsso,  nondum  vidi  dominum  Terrill :  ni  iallor, 
if  he  be  not  here»  he's  at  home  with  his  wife,  who,  to  gain 
entirely  his  afibctions>  sent  him  this  stratagemical  epistle. 

The  quondam  widow,  Sir  Terrill's  mistress,  hearing  he 
had  laid  sie^e  to  the  bookbinder's  sister,  and  therefore  fear- 
ing he  should  give  her  the  willow,  partly  to  be  revenged  of 
her  rival,  partly  to  secure  him  to  herself,  writes  to  him  this 
epistle : 

Sir, — I  am  informed  you  design  to  bind  yourself  to  the 
stationer's  sister :  if  so,  take  it  from  a  friend,  she's  a  gentle- 
woman mjolioy  and  consequently  will  be  very  tedious  to  a 
young  student     I  was  concerned  to  hear  the  crafly  citizen 
intended  to  put  into  your  hands  the  lumber  of  his  shop ; 
and  therefore  intrcat  you,  if  you  have  any  kindness  for  your- 
self, to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  musty  piece,  whose 
worm. eaten  cover  mny  inform  you  she  has  been  cheapened 
above  these  twenty  years :  and  the  reason  she  did  not  go  off 
is,  she  was  found  so  old  and  ihumbcd»  that  she  was  not  fit 
to  be  perused :  and  of  so  little  value,  that  none  thought  her 
worthy  the  pt'ess.     Besides,  Sir,  she  has  lived  some  time  in 
a  learned  house,  where,  it  may  be  presumed,  for  good  rea- 
sons, that  some  of  the  young  scholars,  for  their   curiosity, 
might  ruffle  her  leaves.     If  what  I've  said  cannot  dissuade 
you,  do  but  turn  her  over  carefully,  and  'tis  very  probable 
you'll  find  she  has  been  abused  at  least  in  the  sheets^  if  not 
in  the  setting  forth  of  a  ne^iS^  edition  blotted  in  the  impression* 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Jane  Banks. 

And  now  belike  I  have  made  a  fair  afternoon's  work  on't, 
I  have  not  left  myself  one  friend  of  the  Mammon  of  Un- 
righteousness. If  1  go  to  the  kitchen,  the  steward  wiU  be 
my  enemy  as  long  as  he  breatlies ;  if  to  the  cellar,  the  buUer 
will  dash  my  ale  with  water ;  and  tlie  clerk  of  the  buttery 
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frtll  score  up  my  offences  five^fold.  If  I  betake  myself  to 
the  library,  Ridle/s  ghost  will  haunt  me»  for  scandalizing 
him  with  the  name  pffreemason.  If  I  fly  to  the  diyi^es  for 
sviccour*  Dean  Manby  and  Archdeacon  Baynard  will  pervert 
me  i  Dr  King  will  break  my  head  because  I  am  a  Priscian  ; 
and  Dr  Foy  is  w)  full  of  spleen  he'll  worry  me,  Mrs  Horn- 
castle  and  Sir  Maddison  will  talk  with  me.  Mother  Jenkin- 
son  won't  furnish  me  with  cale  and  bacon  on  .Ghristmas- 
day,  and  Dr  Loftus  will  bite  me.  The  Virtuosi  will  set 
their  bi*ains  a->rork  for  gimcracks  to  pull  my  eyes  out.  The 
^reemfi&ons  will  banish  me  their  lodge,  aqd  bar  me  the  hap- 
piness of  kissing  long  Laurence.  And  the  astronomers 
won't  allow  me  one  good  star,  nor  inform  me  when  the  sun 
will  be  totally  eclipsed,  that  I  may  provide  myself  with 
candles.  Mr  Loftus  and  Mr  Lloyd  will  nose  me ;  Mr  Al- 
len will  eat  me  without  salt ;  Dr  Acton,  too,  I  fear,  vf  ill  Jail 
on  me  Nay,  the  very  provost  will  shake  his  head  at  me^ 
and  scour  away  from  me :  but  that  which  makes  my  cala- 
mity most  insupportable,  and  me  weary  of  your  company, 
is,  that^  in  all  my  tribulation,  you  do  nothing  but  laugh  at 
pe ;  and  therefore  I  talf e  my  leave. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  WIT. 

Jn  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country.    First  printed  in 

May  1711. 


Xhis  tract,  ascribed  to  Gay,  from  the  initials  J.  G*  being  placed 
at  the  conclusion,  has  been  received  into  former  editions  of  Swift 
as' throwing  light  upon  the  periodical  papers  during  Oxford's  ad« 
ministration.  He  himself  mentions  it  in  the  Journal  to  Stella, 
14th  May  1711 : — 

^  Dr  Friend  was  with  me,  and  pulled  out  a  twopenny  pamphlet 
ju»t  published,  called  *'  The  State  of  Wit,*  giving  a  character  of 
all  the  papers  that  have  come  out  of  lata*    The  author  seems  t^ 
VOL.  I.  d 
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be  a  Whig ;  yet  lie  speaks  very  highly  of  a  paper  called  ^  At 
Examiner/  and  says  he  supposes  Uie  auUior  of  it  is  Dr  Swift. 
But  above  all  things  he  praises  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators ;  and 
I  believe  Steele  and  Addison  were  privy  to  the  printing  of  it 
Thus  one  is  treated  by  those  impudent  dogs  1*'— Vol.  II.  p.  257* 


Sir,  Westminster f  May  S,  17II. 

You  aopiaint  me,  in  your  last^  that  your  are  6till  so  buff 

building  at ,  that  your  friends  must  not  hope  to  see  yoa 

in  town  this  yeaf ;  at  the  same  time  you  desire  mey  that  yon 
may  not  be  quite  at  a  loss  in  conversation  amonff  the  fcos 
TBonde  next  winter,  to  send  yon  an  account  of  me  present 
^Bte  c^  wit  in  town ;  which,  without  further  prefiu^  I  diaB 
therefore  endeavour  to  perform,  and  give  yon  the  histories 
and  characters  of  all  our  periodical  papers,  whether  month- 
ly, weekly,  or  diurnal,  with  the  same  freed<»n  I  used  to  send 
you  our  oth^  town  news. 

I  shall  only  premise,  that,  as  you  know  I  never  cared  erne 
fiurthing  either  for  Whig  or  Tory,  so  I  shall  condder  onr  wri- 
ters purely  as  they  are  such,  without  any  re^>ect  to  ^nhidi 
party  they  mav  belong: 

Dr  King  *  has  for  some  time  lain  down  his  Monthly  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  which,  the  title-page  informed  us  at 
first,  were  only  <^  to  be  continued  as  they  sold  ;"  and  thou^ 
that  gentleman  has  a  world  of  wit,  yet,  as  it  lies  in  cme  pai^ 
ticular  way  of  raillery,  the  town  soon  grew  mesry  of  his 
writings ;  though  I  cannot  but  think  that  their  author  de- 
serves a  much  better  fate  than  to  languish  out  the  smaD 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Fleet  prison. 

About  the  sariie  time  that  the  doctor  left  off  writing  one 
Mr  Ozell  f  put  out  his  Monthly  Amusement,  which  is  still 
continued;  and,  as  it  is  generally  some  French  novel  or 


*  The  witt^  Dr  William  King  pabUabed,  in  1709,  three  parts  af  a  IM^ 
nodical  work,  entitled,  •<  Usefal  Transactions  in  Ptulotophy,  and  «tiMr  aorfi 
of  learning,"  a  bnrlesqne  aalire  of  considerable  merit. 

t  John  Ozell,  a  voluminous  translator.  He  was  anditor-g«ieiral  of  tfie  (% 
and  Bridge  accounts,  of  St  Fanl's  cathedral,  and  of  8t  Tlionaa^  boipHaL  A 
periodical  paper  above  mentioiied  was  t  vcnr  dall  oqb.  Be  &d  OcMKr  la 
174S. 
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play  indifl^ently  trandated,  is  more  or  less  taken  notice  of 
as  the  original  piece  is  more  or  less  agreeable. 

As  to  our  weekly  papers,  the  poor  Review  *  is  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  grown  so  very  contemptible,  that  thou^  he  has 
provoked  all  his  brothers  of  the  quill  round,  none  of  them 
will  enter  into  controversy  with  him*  This  fellow,  who  had 
excellent  natural  parts,  bqt  wanted  a  small  foundation  of 
learning,  is  a  lively  instance  of  those  wits,  who,  as  an  inge** 
nious  author  says,  <^  will  endure  but  one  skimming." 

The  Observator  was  almost  in  the  same  condition ;  but^ 
since  our  party  struggles  have  run  so  high,  he  is  much 
mended  for  the  better ;  which  is  imputed  to  the  charitable 
assistance  of  some  outlying  friends  f  These  two  authors 
might,  however,  have  flourished  some  time  longer,  had  not 
the  controversy  been  taken  up  by  much  abler  hands. 

The  Examiner  is  a  paper  which  all  men,  who  speak  with- 
out prejudice,  allow  to  be  well  written.  Though  his  subject 
will  i|dmit  of  no  great  variety,  he  is  continually  placing  it  in 
so  many  different  lights,  and  endeavouring  to  inculcate  the 
same  thing  by  so  many  beautiful  changes  of  expression,  that 
men  who  are  concerned  in  no  party  may  read  him  with 
pleasure.  His  way  of  assuming  the  question  in  debate  is 
extremely  artful ;  and  his  letter  to  Crassus  is,  I  think,  a 
masterpiece.  As  these  papers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  several  hands,  the  critics  will  tell  you,  that  they, 
can  discern  a  difference  in  their  styles  and  beauties,  and 
pretend  to  observe,  that  the  first  Examiners  abound  chiefly 
in  wit,  the  last  in  humour. 

Soon  after  their  first  appearance,  came  out  a  paper  from 


*  The  ReTiew  was  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  con^ 
trivedy  about  this  time,  by  a  real  or  affected  impartiality,  to  make  himself 
odious  both  to  Wliigs  and  Tories. 

t  The  Observator  was  conducted  by  the  unfortunate  John  Tutchio,  from 
170S  to  1707,  and  afterwards  by  George  Redpath,  a  Hcotchroan.  Both  felt 
the  hand  of  power  and  party-wrath.  Tutcfain  was  condemned,  for  his  share  m 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  to  repeated  flagellation,  a  punishment  so  cruel  that 
he  petitioned  to  have  it  changed  into  lianging.  In  1707  he  was  way-Uid,  and 
crueUy  beaten,  by  some  persons  who  were  offended  by  his  political  zeal,  and 
died  of  tlie  bruises  he  had  sustained.  Redpath,  his  successor  as  conductor  of 
the  Observator,  came  off  very  little  better.  Pope  has  lecorded,  tliat  he  and 
Abel  Roper,  who  conducted  the  war  witli  the  same  scurrility  on  the  Tory 
side,  e^iuUly  and  alternately  deserved  to  be  cudgelled,  and  had  theur  deserts 
accordmgly. 
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the  other  sidCf  called  the  Whig  Examiner,*  written  with  so 
much  fire,  and  in  so  excellent  a  style,  as  put  the  Tories  ia 
no  small  pain  for  their  favourite  hero.  Every  one  cried 
BickerstafT  must  be  the  author ;  and  people  were  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  upon  its  being  so  soon  laid  down, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  only  written  to  bind  the 
Examiners  to  their  good  behaviour,  and  was  never  designed 
to  be  a  weekly  paper.  The  Examiners,  therefore,  have  no 
one  to  combat  with  at  present,  but  their  friend  the  Medley  s 
the  author  of  which  paper,  though  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
good  sense,  and  expresses  it  luckily  enough  now  and  then, 
is,  I  think,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  fine 
writing.f  I  presume  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  Examiner 
carries  much  the  more  sail,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  written 
by  the  direction,  and  under  the  eve,  of  some  great  persons 
who  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  is  consequently  looked  on 
as  a  sort  of  public  notice  which  way  they  are  steering  us. 
The  reputed  author  is  Dr  Swift,  with  the  assistance  some- 
times of  Dr  Atterbury  and  Mr  Prior. 

The  Medley  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr  Qldmixon,  and 
supervised  by  Mr  Maynwaring,  who  perhaps  might  entirely 
write  those  few  papers  which  are  so  much  better  than  the 
rest. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  the  account  of  our  weekly 
papers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  you,  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  all  men,  Mr 
Steele  flqng  up  his  Tatler ;  and,  instefid  of  Isaac  Bicker- 
atafF,  Esq.  subscribed  himself  Richard  Steele  to  the  last  of 
those  papers,  after  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  town,  for 
their  kind  acceptance  of  his  endeavours  to  divert  them. 
1  he  chief  reason  he  thought  fit  to  give,  for  his  leaving  off 
uriting,  was,  that,  having  been  so  long  looked  on  in  all 
public  places  and  companies  as  the  author  of  those  papers, 
he  found  that  his  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance 
were  in  pain  to  act  or  speak  before  him.     The  town  was 


*  Written  by  Mr  Addisun  and  Mr  MaiimTiring.  Only  five  nnmben  a|»- 
pearcd,  wliicli  arc  rcpiinled  in  the  same  voliiiiic  uilh  tlie  Medley. 

t  The  Mfdley  was  chictiy  ronditrted  by  Oldniixoo.  Rat  MainiFvariDf:, 
Steele,  Henley,  and  Rconti,  gave  him  gipat  B&&is>lancr.  See  Memoirs,  p. 
129,  and  Note. 
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Very  &r  flroni  being  satisfied  with  this  reason ;  and  most 
people  judged  the  true  cause  to  be,  either  that  he  was  quite 
spent,  and  wanted  matter  to  continue  his  undertaking  aHy 
longer,  or  that  he  laid  it  down  as  a  sort  of  submission  to,  or 
composition  with,  the  government,  for  some  past  offences  ; 
or,  lastly,  he  had  a  mind  to  vary  his  shape,  and  appear 
again  in  some  new  light. 

However  that  were,  his  disappearing  seemed  to  Ije  bewail- 
ed  as  some  genera]  calamity.  £very  one  Wanted  so  agree- 
able an  amusement ;  and  the  coffee-houses  began  to  be  sen- 
sible, that  the  esquire's  lucubrations  alone  had  Drought  them 
more  Customers  than  all  their  other  newspapers  put  together* 

It  mu^t,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  never  man  threw  up 
his  pen  under  stronger  temptations  to  have  employed  it 
longer ;  his  reputation  was  at  a  greater  height  than,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  any  living  author's  was  before  him.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  his  gains  were  proportionably  consi- 
derable ;  every  one  read  him  with  pleasure  and  good-will ; 
and  the  Tories,  in  respect  to  his  other  good  quaiities>  had 
almost  forgiven  his  unaccountable  imprudence  in  declaring 
against  them.  Lastly,  it  was  highly  improbable,  if  he  threw 
off  a  character,  the  ideas  of  which  were  so  strongly  impres- 
sed in  every  one's  mind,  however  finely  he  mignt  write  ia 
any  new  form,  that  he  should  meet  with  the  same  reception. 

To  give  you  my  own  thoughts  of  this  gentleman's  writings^ 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  there  is  this  noble 
difference  between  him  and  all  the  rest  of  our  polite  and 
gallant  authors :  the  latter  have  endeavoured  to  please  the 
age  by  falling  in  with  them,  and  encouraging,  them  in  their 
fashionable  vices,  and  false  notions  of  things.  It  would  have 
been  a  jest  some  time  since,  for  a  man  to  have  asserted  that 
any  thing  witty  could  be  said  in  praise  of  a  married  state  ; 
or  that  devotion  and  virtue  were  any  way  necessary  to  the 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Bickerstaff  ventured  to  tell 
the  town,  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  fops,  fools,  and  vain 
coquettes ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  even  pleased  them,  and 
made  them  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  that  he  spoke 
truth. 

Instead  of  complying  with  the  false  sentiments,  or  vicious 
tastes  of  the  age,  either  in  morality,  criticism^  or  goodbreed- 
ingi  he  has  boldly  assured  them^  that  they  were  altogether 
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in  the  wrong,  and  commanded  them,  with  an  authority 
which  perfectly  well  became  him,  to  surrender  themsdlTes  to 
his  arguments  for  virtue  and  good  sense. 

It  is  incredible  to  conceive  the  effect  his  writii^  have  had 
on  the  town ;  how  many  thousand  follies  they  nave  either 
quite  banished,  or  given  a  very  great  check  to :  how  mndi 
countenance  they  have  added  to  virtue  and  religicHi ;  hoir 
many  people  they  have  rendered  happy,  by  abowiiu^  diem 
it  was  their  own  fault  if  they  were  not  so ;  and  httthr,  hem 
entirely  they  have  convinced  our  fap^  and  young  fidbws  of 
the  vahie  and  advantages  of  learning. 

He  has,  indeed,  rescued  it  out  m  the  handa  of  pedants 
and  fools,  and  discovered  the  true  method  d  wiakiiy  it 
amiable  and  lovely  to  all  mankind.  In  the  dreaa  hegifei 
it,  it  is  a  most  welcome  guest  at  tea-tables  and  assemfiliM, 
and  it  is  relished  and  caressed  by  the  merchanta  on  tlie 
'Change ;  accordingly,  there  is  not  a  lady  at  couzt,  nor 
a  banker  in  Lombard  Street,  who  is  not  verily  permuided, 
that  Captain  Steele  is  the  greatest  scholar  and  best  caniit 
of  any  man  in  England. 

Lastly,  his  writings  have  set  all  our  wits  and  men  of  kttos 
upon  a  new  way  of  thinking,  of  which  they  had  little  er  no 
notion  before ;  and  though  we  cannot  yet  say  that  any  of 
them  have  come  up  to  the  beauties  of  the  ori^nal,  I  think 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  one  of  them  writes  and 
thinks  much  more  justly  than  they  did  some  time  since* 

The  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  he  has  treated  of  in  «o 
different  a  manner,  and  yet  all  so  perfectly  wdl,  made  fie 
world  believe  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  all  oooe 
from  the  same  hand.  This  set  every  one  upon  guesiing  nio 
was  the  'squire's  friend ;  and  most  people  at  first  fiiocied  it 
roust  be  Dr  Swift ;  but  it  is  now  no  longer  a  secret,  that 
his  only  great  and  constant  assistant  was  Mr  Addison. 

This  is  that  excellent  friend  to  which  Mr  Stede  owes  so 
much,  and  who  refuses  to  have  his  name  set  before  those 
pieces  which  the  greatest  pens  in  England  would  be  pnNid 
to  own.  Indeed,  they  would  hardly  add  to  this  gentleman's 
reputation,  whose  works  in  Latin  and  English  poetry^  lo^g 
since  convinced  the  world  that  he  was  the  greatest  master 
in  Europe  of  those  two  languages. 

I  am  assured  from  good  hands,  that  all  the  mionh  and 
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odier  tracts  in  that  way  of  wridng,  with  a  venr  great  nmn- 
ber  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  wit  and  raillery  through- 
oat  the  lucubratioos,  are  oitirdy  of  this  gentleman's  com- 
posing ;  which  may,  in  some  measare,  account  for  that  dif- 
ferent genius  which  appears  in  the  winter  piq>er8  from  those 
of  the  summer,  at  which  time,  as  the  Elxaminer  often  hinted^ 
^dus  friend  of  Mr  Steele  was  in  Ireland. 

Mr  Steele  confesses,  in  his  last  yolume  of  the  T^er,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  Dr  Swift  for  his  Town  Shower,  and  the 
Description  of  the  morning ;  with  some  other  hints  received 
from  lum  in  private  conversation. 

I  have  also  heard,  that  several  oF  those  letters  which  came 
as  from  unknown  hands  were  written  by  Mr  Henley ;  which 
is  an  answer  to  your  query,  who  those  friends  are  whom  Mr 
Stede  speaks  of  in  his  last  Tatler. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  account  of  our  other  pi^rs« 
The  expiration  of  Bickerstaff's  lucubrations  was  attended 
with  much  the  same  consequences  as  the  death  of  Meli- 
boras's  ox  in  Virgil ;  as  the  latter  engendered  swarms  of 
bees,  the  former*  immediately  produced  whole  swarms  of 
little  satirical  scribblers. 

One  of  these  authors  called  himself  the  Growler;  and  as- 
sured us,  that,  to  make  amends  for  Mr  Steele's  silence,  he 
was  resolved  to  growl  at  us  weekly,  as  long  as  we  should 
think  fit  to  give  him  any  encouragement.-  Another  gentle- 
man, with  more  modesty,  called  his  paper  the  Whisperer. 
And  a  third,  to  please  the  ladies,  christened  his  the  Tell-tale. 

At  the  same  time  came  out  several  Tatlers  ;  each  of  which, 
with  equal  truth  and  wit,  assured  us  that  he  was  the  genuine 
Isaac  Bickarta£  * 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  'squire  laid  down  his 
pen,  though  he  could  not  but  foresee  that  several  scribblers 
would  soon  snatch  it  up,  which  he  might,  one  would  think, 
easily  have  prevented,  he  scorned  to  take  any  further  care 
about  it,  but  left  the  field  fairly  open  to  any  worthy  succes. 
•or.    Immediately  some  of  our  wits  were  for  forming  them. 


•  «  UpoD  Sleeks  leamfs  off,  there  woe  two  or  three  Tsitlen  came  oat: 
■kl  one  of  them  holds  oo  ttffl,  and  to4qr  K  advertised  tsuoBt  HtfriMo'0 ; 
•attenanilbediipBleswfaidiaregeaaBeyliketheitiapaleriaiors.*- 
iHl  to  Stella,  Jamiaiy  U,  1710^11. 
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seWes  into  club,  headed  by  one  Mr  Harrison,  aixl  tryhtf 
how  they  could  shoot  in  this  bow  of  Ulysses ;  but  soon  fouad 
that  this  sort  of  writing  requires  so  fine  and  particular  s 
manner  of  thinking,  with  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
as  must  make  them  utterly  despair  of  success. 

They  seemed,  indeed,  at  first  to  think,  that  what  was  only 
the  garnish  of  the  former  Tatlers  was  that  which  recom- 
mended them,  and  not  those  substantial  entertainments 
which  they  everywhere  abound  in. 

Accordingly  they  were  continually  taUcing  of  their  maid, 
nightcap,  spectacles,  and  Charles  Lillie.  llowever,  there 
were  now  and  then  some  faint  endeavours  at  humour,  and 
sparks  of  wit ;  which  the  town,  for  want  of  better  entertain- 
ment, was  content  to  hunt  after,  through  a  heap  of  imper- 
tinences ;  but  even  those  are  at  present  become  wholly  in- 
visible, and  quite  swallowed  up  in  the  blaze  of  the  Speo 
tutor. 

You  may  remember  I  told  you  before,  that  one  cause  as- 
signed for  the  laying  down  the  Tatler  was  want  of  matter ; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  town,  when 
we  were  surprised  all  at  once  by  a  paper  called  the  SpectSi- 
tor,  which  was  promised  to  be  continued  every  day,  and 
was  written  in  so  excellent  a  style,  with  so  nice  a  Judgment, 
and  such  a  noble  profusion  of  wit  and  humour,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  determine  it  could  come  from  no  other  hands 
but  those  which  had  penned  the  Lucubrations. 

This  immediately  alarmed  these  gentlemen  ;  who  (as  it  is 
said  Mr  Steele  phrases  it)  had  the  "  censorship  in  commis- 
sion." They  found  the  new  Spectator  come  on  like  a  tor- 
rent, and  swept  away  all  before  him ;  thev  despaired  ever  to 
equal  him  in  wit,  humour,  or  learning  (which  had  been  their 
true  and  certain  way  of  opposing  him) ;  and  therefore  ra- 
ther chose  to  fall  on  the  author,  and  to  caU  out  for  help  to  all 
good  Christians,  by  assuring  them,  again  and  again,  that 
they  Wire  the  first,  original,  true,  and  undisputed  Isaac  Bic- 
kerstaff. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spectator,  whom  we  r^ard  as  our  shdter 
from  iliat  cloud  of  false  wit  and  impertinence  which  was 
breaking  in  upon  us,  is  in  every  one's  hand,  and  a  constant 
topic  for  our  morning  conversation  at  (ea-tables  and  Ciififee- 
houses.    We  had  at  first,  indeed,  no  manner  of  notion  how 
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ier  dtartial  paper  could  be  continued  in  the  spirit  and  style  of 
our  present  Spectators ;  but,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  we 
find  them  still  rising  upon  us,  and  can  only  wonder  from 
whence  so  prodigious  a  run  of  Wit  and  learning  can  proceed  ; 
since  some  of  our  best  judges  seem  to  think  that  th^  have 
hitherto,  in  general,  outshone  even  the  'squire^s  first  Tatiers. 
Most  people  tancy,  from  their  frequency,  that  they  must  be 
composed  by  a  society:  I,  with  all,  assign  the  first  place  to 
Mr  Steele  and  his  friend. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  conjunction  of  those  twd 
great  geniuses  (who  seem  to  stand  in  a  class  by  themselv^^s,  so 
high  above  all  our  other  wits)  resembles  that  of  two  famous 
statesmen  in  a  late  reign,  whose  characters  are  very  well 
expressed  in  their  two  mottos,  prodesse  quam  govs  pi  ci  ;* 
and  OTiuM  cum  dignitate.  f  Accordingly,  the  first  was 
continually  at  work  behind  the  curtain ;  drew  up  and  pre- 
pared all  those  schemes  and  designs,  which  the  latter  still 
drove  on  ;  and  stood  out  exposed  to  the  world,  to  receive  its 
praises  oc  censures. 

Meantime,  all  our  tinbiassed  well-wishers  to  learning  are 
in  hopes,  that  the  known  temper  and  prudence  of  oi\e  of 
these  gentlemen,  will  hinder  the  other  from  ever  launching 
out  into  party,  and  rendering  that  wit,  which  is  at  present 
a  common  good,  odious  and  ungrateful  to  the  better  part  of 
the  nation.  % 

If  this  piece  of  imprudence  does  not  spoil  so  excellent  a 
paper,  I  propose  to  myself  the  highest  satisfaction  in  reading 
it  with  yoU}  over  a  dish  of  tea,  every  morning  next  winter. 

As  we  have  yet  had  nothing  new  since  the  Spectator :  §  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  assure  you,  that  1  am  yours,  &c. 

J.  G. 
P.  S. — Upon  a  review  of  my  letter,  I  find  I  have  quite 


*  Ijord  Somere^  t  The  Eari  of  Hali&x. 

)  It  is  well  known  that  Steele  at  length  took  fire,  and  introduced  politics^ 
not  indeed  into  the  Spectator,  but  into  the  Gtiardian. 

§  *'  ilie  Spertatoi^  are  printed  io  a  kirgcr  and  a  smaller  volume ;  so  1  be* 
lieve  they  arc  g<>ing  to  leave  them  off;  and  indeed  people  grow  weary  of 
tiicm,  tlioiich  tlipy  are  of^ en  prettily  wiitten.'*  Jonmal  to  Stella,  November 
2i  171s. — ^We  fear  there  wa»  (to  say  the  best  of  it)  some  prejudice  in  this  pre^ 
Miction.    A  simihu  reflection  is  thrown  out  on  the  TaUer.-^Nf 
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Ibigotten  the  British  Apollo  )*  whidi  miffht  possiUy  bappea 
from  its  having  of  late  retreated  out  of  this  end  of  the  town 
into  the  cl^  $  where  1  am  informed,  however,  that  it  still  re- 
commends itself  by  deciding  wagers  at  cards,  and  giWog 
good  advice  to  the  ihopkeepers  and  their  apprentices. 


— -  > 
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LIST  OF  TRACTS  COMPOSED  BY  SWIFT, 
In  sitppori  of  Lord  Ox/ard^s  Adminishration. 


Bbsidss  conducting  the  Examiner  from  November  1710 
to  17H>  Swift,  during  the  ministry  of  Lord  Oxford,  wrote 
the  following  Tracts  m  prose : 

£^rt  Character  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton.     1710. 

Remarks  on  a  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords  of  the  Commit 
tee^  appointed  to  examine  Gregg.     1711. 

A  New  Journey  to  Paris.     1711. 

Some  Advice  to  the  October  Club.     1711. 

Some  Reasons  to  Prove,  that  no  one  is  obliged,  by  his 
Principles  as  a  Whig,  to  oppose  the  Queen,  in  a  Let- 
ter to  a  Whig  Lord  [Lord  Ashbumham].  To  which 
Is  annexed,  a  Supposed  Letter  from  the  Pretender  to 
another  Whig  Lord  [Lord  Wharton].     1712. 

A  Pretended  Letter  of  Thanks  from  Lord  Wharton  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  in  the  name  of  the  Kit- 
cat  Club ;  to  which  are  added.  Remarks  on  the  Bishop's 
Preface.     1712. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the  late  Ministiy,  in 
beginning  and  carrying  on  the  present  War.     1712. 


•  '*  The  British  Apollo,  or  Cmriong  Ammemcntifer  thelnymm— » t^  ^yh^h 
are  added  Uie  most  noaterial  OccarrcMS^  fiwelgii  and  domestic  perfbwgd 
hy  a  Soeie^  of  Genthmifln.^ 
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Some  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty  between  her  Ma« 
jesty  and  the  States  General.     1712. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  R^narks 
on  the  Barrier  Treaty.     1712-13. 

A  complete  Refutation  of  the  Falsehoods  alleged  against 
Erasmus  Lewisi  Esq.     1712-13. 

A  Preface  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction  to  the 
Third  Volume  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England.     By  Gregory  Misosarum.     1713; 

The  Importance  of  the  Guardian  considered,  in  a  Second 
Letter  to  the  BailifF  of  Stockbridge.  By  a  Friend  of 
Mr  Steele.     1713. 

The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  set  forth  in  their  ge- 
nerous encouragement  of  the  Author  of  the  Crisis. 
1713.14. 

Some  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  Afbirs.  1714v 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  composed  or  finished 
the  folloii^ng  tracts : 

Some  Considerations  upon  the  consequences  hoped  and 
feared  from  the  Death  of  the  Queen,  9th  August  1714. 

An  Inquhy  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen's  last  Mi- 
nistry, with  relation  to  the  quarrels  among  themselves, 
and  the  designs  charged  upon  them  of  altering  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Crown.    June  1715. 

Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  which  happened  in  the 
Queen's  Ministry  in  the  year  1710. 

An  History  of  the  four  last  years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.     [Not  published  until  1758]. 

There  is  another  class  of  prose  pieces,  which  are  not 
wholly  or  principally  the  composition  of  Swift,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  claim  a  place  in  an  edition  of  his  works,  from 
his  having  corrected  or  revised  them.  The  three  marked 
with  the  asterisk  have  obtained  this  distinction  for  the  first 
time: 

Narrative  of  what  passed  at  the  Examination  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Guiscaid,  8th  March  1710*11.  [By  Mrs 
Manly.] 
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Congratulatory  Speech  of  William  Bromley,  Esq.  SpeAet 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Robert  Harley,  Esq.  26th  April  171  !•  [By  Mr 
Bromley.] 

Reasons  which  induced  her  Majesty  to  create  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Harley,  E6q.  a  Peer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. [Drawn  up  by  Harley,  and  revised,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, by  Swift] 

A  Learned  Commentary  upon  Dr  Hares'  excellent  Ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on 
the  surrender  of  Bouchain,  [By  Mrs  Manly,  from 
hints  by  Swifl]     1711. 

A  New  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  an- 
swer to  a  Pamphlet  lately  published,  called  Bouchain. 
1711.  [Stated  by  Swift  to  be  written  entirely  by  Mrs 
Manly.] 

A  true  Relation  of  the  several  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  Intended  Riot  and  Tumult  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Birth-day.  1711.  [Supposed  to  be  by  Mrs  Manly, 
under  Swifl's  revision.] 

The  New  Way  of  selling  Places  at  Court,  in  a  Letter  from 
a  small  Courtier  to  a  great  Stockjobber.  [Author  un- 
known.] 

*  The  St  Alban's  Ghost,  or  the  Apparition  of  Mother 
Haggy.  Collected  from  the  best  Manuscripts.  1712. 
[Supposed  to  be  by  Wagstaffe,  Arbuthnot  and  Swift] 

^  The  Character  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.  with  some  re- 
marks by  Toby  Abel's  kinsman.  171 S.  [Imputed  by 
Smedley  to  Swift,  but  supposed  to  be  chiefly  written  by 
Dr  Wagstaffe.] 

*  A  Letter  from  the  facetious  Dr  Andrew  Tripe  at  Bath, 
to  the  venerable  Nestor  Ironside.  [The  author  is  un- 
known, but  is  conjectured  to  be  Arbuthnot  with  Swift.] 

Law  is  a  Bottomless  Pitt,  or  the  History  of  John  Bull> 
[By  Dr  Arbuthnot.] 

Proposals  for  printing  a  very  curious  Discourse,  entitled 
the  Art  of  Political  Lying.  17  J2.  [Written  by  Ar- 
buthnot, and  revised  by  Swifl.] 

Address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Queen,  April  9, 
1713.  [Revised  by  Swift,  and  composed  by  Lord  Ox* 
ford.] 
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A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  of  tbe  Joy  expressed 
by  a  certain  set  of  People,  upon  the  spreading  a  report 
of  her  Majesty's  Death.  1713*14.  [Written  by  Mrs 
Manly,  under  Swift's  directions.] 

Besides  these  prose  pieces,  Swift  is  known  to  have  written 
many  ballads  and  ftigitive  poems,  with  reference  to  the  po« 
Utics  of  this  busy  period,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  so 
&r  as  they  have  been  recovered : 

The  Virtues  of  Sid  Hamet  the  Magician's  rod.     1710. 
On  the  Church's  danger.     [Probably  ITIO.J 
A  Poem  on  High  Church.     [No  date.] 
The  Famous  Speechmaker  of  England,  or  Baron  (alias 
Barren)  Lovel's  charge  at  the  Assizes  at  Exon,  April 
6,  1710. 
Adas,  or  the  Minister  of  State.     1710. 
An  excellent  New  Song,  being  the  Intended  Speech  of 

a  famous  Orator  ag^st  Peape.     17i  1, 
The  Windsor  Prophecy.     [Printed  in  1 7 1 1 ,  but  not  pulh 

lished.] 
The  Fabfe  of  Midas.     1 71 1-12. 
Toland's  Invitation  to  Dismal  to  dine  with  the  Calves' 

Head  Club.     1712. 
Peace  and  Dunkirk .     1712. 
Imitation  of  Horace,  Book  I.  Ep.  viii.  addressed  to  the 

Eari  of  Oxford.     1713.     [Not  then  published.] 
The  Author  upon  himself.    1713.    [Not  then  published.] 
The  Faggot,  written  when  the  Ministry  were  at  variance. 

1713.     [Not  published  till  afterwards.] 
Imitation  of  Horace,  Satire  6th,  Book  IL     1714. 
Horace,  Book  II.  Ode  L  paraphrased*     Addressed  to 

Richard  Steele,  Esq.     1714. 
Horace,  Book  I.  Ep.  v.  John  Dennis,  the  Sheltering 

Poet's  Invitation  to  Richard  Steele.  1714. 
Besides  these  poems  Swift  wrote  several  others,  which 
have  not  yet  been  traced  or  recovered.  In  the  month  of 
July  1712  he  writes  to  Stella,  *«  P  d  fr  has  written  five  or 
six  Grub  Street  papers  last  week.  Have  you  seen  Toland's 
Invitation  to  Dismal,"  or  <*  Hue  and  Cry  after  Dismal,"  or 
Ballad  on  Dunkirk^"  or  *<  Agreement  that  Dunkirk  is  nol 
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in  our  hands.^— Vol*  III.  p.  95*.  Of  the  pieces  here  named, 
suppoBing  the  article  in  the  above  entitled  ^  Peace  and  Dun- 
kirk,*' to  be  the  same  with  the  *<  Ballad  on  Dunkirk,"  men- 
tioned in  the  Journal,  there  remain  unrecovered,  <<  The 
Hue  and  Cry  after  Dismal,"  and  "  Agreement  that  Dunkirk 
is  not  in  our  hands."  In  the  Journal,  5th  October  1710, 
he  also  mentions  <<  A  Ballad  full  of  puns  on  the  Westminster 
Election."  And  he  is  further  said  to  have  written  a  tncC 
called  **  It's  Out  at  Last,  a  French  Correspoudence  as  Clear 
as  the  Sun ;"  a  Dialogue  upon  Dunkirk  between  a  Whi^ 
and  Tory,  and  probably  many  other  small  tracts*  After  Ox- 
ford's fall  he  wrote  remarks  upon  a  pamfrfdet  called  ^  Hie 
Conduct  of  Lord-Treasurer  Impartially  Considered,"  but  it 
doea  not  appear  that' be  published  them. 
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ADDITIONAL  PAPERS  BY  SWIFT, 
On  the  Pryect  of  a  National  Bank  in  Ireland, 


In  the  Memoirs  of  Swift,  p*  285,  and  in  Vol.  YTL  p.  ^1,  the  reader 
will  find  some  account  of  the  project  for  establishing  a  national 
bank  in  Ireland,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  Swift  to  oppose 
it,  with  all  his  powers  of  humour  and  satire.  On  this  sut^ect, 
three  essays  have  appeared  in  every  edition  of  the  Dean's  works, 
namely,  An  Essay  on  English  Bubbles,  the  Swearers'  Bank,  and 
a  Letter  to  the  King  at  Arms.  The  last  piece  is  said,  by  tradi- 
tion, to  have  been  aimed  against  the  ancestor  of  a  noble  family 
in  Ireland,  whose  father  or  grandfather  had  been  a  menial  servant 
But  besides  these,  it  appears  that  Swift  published  other  Tracts  on 
the  same  subject,  of  which  the  following  are  redeemed  from  broad- 
side copies,  and  here  reprinted,  in  the  belief  that  the  internal 
evidence  arising  both  from  the  stile  and  the  points  of  correspon- 
dence between  them  and  the  pieces  of  which  the  authenticity 
has  never  been  doubted,  authorize  us  to  Consider  them  as  tfaepio- 
ducUons  of  the  Dean. 

To  understand  the  first  tract,  it  roust  be  premised   that  the  con. 
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nuBtioners  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  intended 
baoky  had  circulated,  with  great  assiduity^  lists  of  the  sobscribeiti 
marking  thosei  who,  from  the  extent  of  dieir  subscriptions,  wera 
qualified  to  be  Governors  and  directors,  and  also  those  who  were 


entitled  to  vote; 


Subscribers  to  the  Bank.    Placed  according  to  their  ordeK 

and  quality^  mth  notes  and  queries. 

A  true  and  exact  account  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
tradersi  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  who,  upon  mature  de- 
liberation, are  of  opinion,  that  the  establishing  a  bank  upon 
xeal  security,  would  be  highly  for  the  advantage  of  the  trade 
of  the  said  kingdom,  and  for  increasing  the  current  species 
of  money  in  the  same.  Extracted  from  the  list  of  the  sab* 
scribers  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  published  by  order  of  i^t 
commissioners  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions^ 


Nobility. 

Archbishops 

0 

Marquisses 

0 

Earis            •         • 

0 

Viscounts 

8 

Barons        •         .         • 

1 

Bishops          • 
Frendi  Barons 

2 

1 

N.  B.  The  temporal  Lords  of  Ireland  are  125,  the  Bisbopa 
32.    In  all  147,  exclusive  of  the  aforesaid  French  Count 

Gentry. 
Baronets  :  .  1 

Knights        :         •         .         1 

N;  B.  Total  of  baronets  and  knights  in  Ireland  uncertain ; 
but  in  conmion  computation  supposed  to  be  more  than 
two. 

Members  of  the  House  of  O>mmons— -41 ;  one  whereof 
reckoned  before  amongst  the  two  knifihts. 

N.  B.  Number  of  Commoners,  in  iQl  SOO. 

Esquires  not  Members  qf 
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TH.  B.  There  are  at  least  20  of  the  said  57  esquires  whow 
xjames  are  little  known,  and  whose  qualifications  as  esquirei 
are  referred  to  the  king  at  arms  i  and  the  said  king  is  desire 
ed  to  send  to  the  publisher  hereof  a  true  account  of  the 
whole  number  of  buch  real  or  reputed  esquires  as  are  to  be 
found  in  this  kingdom.  * 


Clergy* 

Deans 

1 

Arch-Deacons 

2 

Rectors 

3 

Curates 

2 

N.  B.  Of  this  number  one  French  dean,  one  French 
curate,  and  one  bookseller. 

Officers  not  members  of  Parliament — 16. 

N.  B.  Of  the  above  number  10  French ;  but  uncertsiif 
whether  on  whole  or  half  paj,  brokeni  or  of  the  militia. 

fVomen. 
Ladies       1 

AVidows    S  whereof  one  qualified  to  be  deputy-govenior. 
Maidens    4 

N.  B.  It  beii^g  uncertain  in  what  class  to  place  the  eight 
female  subscribers,  whether  in  that  of  nobility,  gentry,  sa 
it  is  thought  proper  to  insert  them  here  betwixt  the  officen 
and  traders. 


Traders. 


Aldermen  of 


Dublin 

I  a  Frenchman 

Cork 

1 

Limerick 

1 

Waterford 

0 

Drogheda 

0 

&c. 

0 

*  The  same  insinaation  is  enlarged  npon  in  **  A  Letter  to  the  King  at  Arsu^ 
from  a  reputed  Esquire,  one  of  the  Subscriben  to  the  Bank.**  YoL  VIU. 
p.  4J. 
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MerchaDts  29,  viz.  10  French,  of  London  1,  of  Cork  1, 
of  Belfast  1. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  abode  of  three  of  the  said  merchants, 
viz.  of  London,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  being  mentioned,  the 
publisher  desires  to  know  where  the  rest  may  be  wrote  to, 
and  whether  they  deal  in  wholesale  or  retail,  viz. 

Master  dealers,  &c.  59,  cashiers  1,  bankers  4,  chemist  I, 
player  1,  popish  vintner  1,  bricklayer  1,  chandler  1,  doctors 
of  physic  4,  chirurgeons  2,  pewterer  I,  attorneys  4,  (besides 
one  esquire)  barbers  or  markees,  uncertain.  As  to  the  rest 
of  the  members,  the  publisher  of  this  paper,  though  he  has 
used  his  utmost  diligence,  has  not  been  able  to  get  a  satis - 
&ctory  account,  either  as  to  their  country,  trade,  or  profes- 
sion. 

N.  B.  The  total  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Ireland, 
besides  Frenchmen,  is  2,000,000.  Total  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
Iwd  acres  16,800,000.  (vide  Reasons  for  a  Bank,  &c.) 

Quaere,  How  many  of  the  said  acres  are  in  possession  of 
1  French  baron,  1  French  dean,  1  French  curate,  i  French 
alderman,  10  French  merchants,  8  Messieurs  Frances,  1  es- 
quire projector,  I  esquire  attorney,  6  officers  of  the  army,  8 
women,  1  London  merchant,  1  Cork  merchant,  1  Belfast 
merchant,  18  merchants  whose  places  of  abode  are  not  men- 
tioned, 1  cashier,  4  bankers,  1  gentleman  projector,  1 
player,  1  chemist,  1  popish  vintner,  1  bricklayer,  1  chand- 
ler, 4  doctors  of  physic,  2  chirurgeons,  1  pewterer,  4  gentle- 
man attorneys,  besides  28  gentleman  dealers,  yet  unknown, 
ut  supra? 

From  a  broadside  copy.  Dublin :  Printed  by  John  Hsadr 
ing  in  Molesworth's  Court,  in  Fishamble  Street 


jt  Letter  from  a  Lady  in  Tcnxm  to  her  Friendin  the  Country^ 
concerning  the  Bank  ;  or^  The  List  of  the  Subscribers  Jar'- 
ther  Explained. 

Dr.  Madam,  Dublin^  Dec.  1,  1721. 

I  CAME  to  town  three  days  before  the  bank-books  were 
(opened,  and  resolving  to  lose  no  time,  I  sent  for  your 
friend,  and  told  him  of  your  resolutions  to  subscribe  L.  2000, 

V0L.|»  e 
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that  I  had  directiotis  from  you  to  apply  to  him,  and  a  cam* 
mission  to  transact  for  you. 

At  first  he  looked  very  grave  and  reserved,  sayhigi  he 
doubted  I  was  come  too  late,  for  that  so  many  persons  of 
interest  and  distinction  of  both  sexes  had  apphed,  that  he 
was  afraid  that  the  books  would  be  full  berore  they  were 
opened ;  however,  he  said,  he  would  use  all  his  interest, 
and,  rather  than  you  should  he  disappointed,  he  would  as- 
sign one  half  of  his  own  subscription  to  you  ;  at  the  same 
time  letting  me  understand,  that  it  was  in  efifect  a  gift  of  so 
much  money,  with  some  innuendos  as  if  he  expected  a  pre- 
mium. 

He  then  run  out  in  high  raptures  upon  the  bank,  and 
upon  the  great  advantages  it  would  be  both  to  the  subscrib- 
ers and  to  the  kingdom  ;  he  extolled  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
nagers, who  had  procured  this  bank  from  the  govemfflent 
witnout  any  consideration,  for  which  former  prcgect<»s 
had  offered  no  less  than  L.  50,000 :  He  affirmed  that  the 
subscribers  could  make  no  more  than  25  per  cent,  for  their 
whole  subscriptions,  of  which  onlyx)ne-twentieth  part  was  to 
be  deposited  ;  and  then  desired  me  to  compute  the  valae  of 
the  present  he  had  made. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  were  sure  this  bank  would  suc- 
ceed ?  He  told  me,  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  of  it;  duit 
the  necessity  of  affairs  required  it,  whereof  the  managers 
were  so  confident,  that  they  had  actually  broufl;ht  over  die 
iron  chests  to  secure  the  money ;  that  the  nobwty,  gentry, 
and  traders  of  the  kingdom,  were,  upon  mature  ddtberatioo, 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  bank  was  necessary,  ftc. ; 
that  he  had  particularly  discoursed  with  three  eminent  per- 
sons of  great  honour,  experience,  and  sagacity,  distinguish- 
ed for  the  love  of  their  country,  and  their  profound  know- 
ledge in  the  general  interests  of  kingdoms,  and  far  above 
any  paltry  seli-interest,  the  first  of  which,  with  great  strength 
of  argument,  asserted,  That  we  must  have  a  bank,  and  will 
have  a  bank ;  the  second.  That  the  South-Sea  had  occasion- 
ed such  a  dearth  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  that  paper-mo- 
ney was  as  necessary  now  as  brass-money  was  in  the  tiine  of 
King  James,  and  make  us  better  able  to  pay  our  taies  and 
our  pensions;  and  the  third,  with  great  volubility  of  tongue, 
and  uncommon  eloquence,  affirmed,  that,  if  pec^e  would 
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not  confide  and  believe  in  such  a  set  of  directors  and  go- 
vemorS)  as  were  intended  to  be  chosen^  neither  would  they 
believe  in  Moses  or  the  prophets. 

He  then  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  adi^Untages  this 
bank  would  be  to  the  pubhc ;  that  it  would  improve  trade, 
navigation,  manufactories,  and  the  cultivation  of  our  land ; 
enamc  us  to  govern  foreign  markets,  and  make  other  na- 
tions &ctors  for  us,  who  were  now  only  factors  for  them. 
He  then  proceeded  to  a  jargon  which  I  did  not  comprehend, 
of  imports,  exports,  building  ships,  erecting  ware-houses, 
draining  bogs,  opening  rivers,  finding  coals,  building  towers, 
raising  land,  sinking  interest,  &c.  And,  when  he  was  out 
of  breath,  presented  me  with  a  paper  called  Reasons  for  a 
Bank,  written,  as  he  affirmed^  with  force  of  reason,  concise- 
ness and  perspicuity  of  style,  elegancy  in  phrase,  propriety 
in  diction,  and  with  masterly  strokes  in  political  calculations ; 
and,  believing  he  had  now  fully  convinced  me,  he  advised 
me,  by  all  means,  that  the  money  I  was  to  deposit  should  be 
guineas,  presuming  the  crowds  would  be  so  great,  that  the 
clerks  would  dispatch  me  sooner. 

We  parted.  I  prepared  my  gold  and  the  bond,  waited 
impatiently  all  the  next  day  when  the  books  were  opened, 
and  being  informed  that  vast  crowds  of  coaches  were  attend- 
ing in  Dirty  Lane,  and  receiving  no  message  from  our 
friend,  concluded  the  books  were  filled,  as  he  had  alleged, 
but  still  expected  to  c(jme  in  upon  half  his  subscription ; 
and  accordingly  I  received  notice  to  prepare  against  next 
morning. 

During  this  time  I  accidentally  heard  that  some  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  violently  bent  against  this  project, 
and,  among  the  rest,  a  certain  lord  to  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  related,  and  well  known.  I  waited  on  him,  and 
Save  him  the  whole  history  of  my  proceedings  in  this  affair, 
esiring  his  advice  and  opinion.  I  had  no  sooner  ended  my 
story,  tlian  he  fell  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and 
the  first  words  he  was  able  to  speak  distinctly  were,  that  he 
laughed  with  greater  pleasure  to  himself,  and,  as  he  hoped, 
less  pain  to  me,  because  I  had  neither  paid  in  my  money, 
nor  given  bonds.  He  begged  of  me  to  be  in  no  pain  about  the 
cluster  of  coaches  in  Dirty  Lane,  for  he  suspected  that  the 
greatest  part  of  gentlemens'  coaches  which  made  that  ap- 
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pearance,  were  either  lent  or  hired  to  make  a  figure^  and  he 
presumed  I  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  whed  I  saw  a  list 
of  the  subscribers;  and  I  do  aflSnn,  (says  be)  that)  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  managers  and  their  under-strappers 
are  running  about  the  town  all  this  time  persuading^  pre^ 
sing,  and  perhaps  bribing^  men,  women,  and  children,  to  fill 
their  books. 

He  tdd  me  he  had  seen  the  books  that  very  day ;  that 
there  was  not  half  the  eapital  subscribed,  and  it  was  a  doubt 
and  matter  of  great  speculation,  whether  all  the  subscribers 
had  paid  in  the  twentieth  part,  and  given  all  the  bonds  and 
judgments  for  the  remamder.  He  confessed  there  were 
some  persons  of  honour,  estates,  and  good  distincdon, 
amongst  the  subscribers,  but  these  were  in  some  alliance 
with  the  managers,  and  chief  promoters  of  the  bank  ;  and, 

fenerally  speaking,  the  rest  consisted  of  pressed  men  and 
rench  volunteers. 

He  allowed  the  (since  chosen)  intended  governor  to  be  a 
person  of  great  integrity  and  honourable  intentions,  and 
gave  the  greatest  credit  to  the  projectors,  but  was  sorry  he 
was  drawn  in,  upon  any  considerations,  or  by  any  perMut- 
sionsy  into  a  project  to  which  the  nation  was  so  utterly  avene, 

I  was  exceedingly  surprised,  and  entreated  him  to  let  me 
know  for  what  reasons  so  great  a  majority  could  oppose  diis 
scheme  f  His  answer  was,  that  he  could  assign  a  great  num- 
ber. But  the  principal  which  prevailed  with  him  were  those 
that  follow : 

First,  Because  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  sufficient 
security  had  been  offered,  or  could  be  given  by  the  bank, 
for  the  properties  of  the  subscribers,  and  tranmrrersy  and 
their  heirs. 

Secondly,  That  no  security  could  possibly  be  given  that 
the  presumptive  power,  which  must  be  lodgea  in  this  bank 
if  it  succeeds,  may  not  be  exerted  to  the  destruction  of  die 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  then  the  next  evil  to  that  of  being 
dragooned,  is  that  of  being  dragoonable. 
•  Inirdly,  Because  it  is  evident,  if  this  bank  shall  take 
place,  and  acquire  that  degree  of  wealth  and  power,  which 
may  reasonably  be  apprehended,  all  that  wealth  and  power 
must  be  naturally  applied  to  its  own  preservatioDi  that  is^  to 
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• 

the  arbitrary  will  and  power  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  its 
very  being  and  subsistence. 

Fourth^,  It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  is  presumed,  and 
actually  is  now,  a  Protestant  bank;  it  may  drain  the  greatest 
part  of  the  species  of  money  from  the  Protestants,  and  leave 
them  in  lieu  thereof  only  paper,  which  can  be  of  no  effect  in 
times  of  coninsion,  either  for  their  defence  or  subsistence  ^ 
and  consequently  the  ready  money,  which  must  be  allowed 
the  sinews  of  war,  being  in  ihe  hands  of  the  Irish  Papists^ 
may  render  them  more  formidable  upon  such  a  juncture  to 
the  English  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland,  than  they  have 
ever  been  since  the  Reformation. 

Besides  these  reasons  his  lordship  farther  added,  that  he « 
could  not  well  understand  how  a  country  wholly  crampt  in 
every  branch  of  its  trade,  of  large  extent,  ill  peopled,  and 
abounding  in  commodities,  which  they  had  neither  liber^ 
to  export,  nor  encouragement  to  manufacture,  could  be 
benefited  by  a  bank,  which,  by  all  he  had  read,  or  beard,  or 
observed  in  his  travels,  was  only  useful  in  free  countries 
where  the  territory  was  small,  and  the  trade  general  and  un« 
limited ;  and  consequently  where  the  profit  consisted  in  th^ 
buying  and  selling  of  goods  imported  from  other  nations,  and 
wholly  accrued  to  the  public  $  whereas  the  bank  proposed 
amongst  us  was  to  be  the  monopoly  of  a  few.  He  added^ 
that  Mr  Maxwell,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Rowley,  had  in  seve- 
ral particulars  given  up  the  cause ;  but  especially  in  one^ 
where  he  allowed,  that,  before  the  convulsion  occasioned  by 
the  South  Sea,  from  the  natural  advantages  of  peace,  and  the 
very  small  share  of  trade  allowed  us,  the  interest  of  money 
feU  of  itself  to  6  and  5  j.  per  cent,  which  came  very  near  to 
the  only  advantage  the  bank  proposed ;  and  his  lordship  saw 
no  reason  why  he  might  not  now  hope  for  the  same  effect 
from  time,  and  our  natural  advantages,  when  we  have  reco- 
vered this  loss,  as  well  as  we  did  the  ruins  of  a  long  war,  upon 
the  Revolution,  without  venturing  upon  new  experiments, 
under  which  France,  Holland,  and  England  have  sunk,  and 
which  our  poor  crazy  constitution  is  ill  able  to  support,  and 
less  able  to  retrieve.  He  said  plainly,  that  he  looked  upon 
Mr  Maxwell  as  a  gentleman  whose  intentions  were  better 
than  his  abilities  $  that  from  poring  upon  Davenant,  Petty, 
Child,  apd  other  reasoners  from  political  arithmetic,  he  hatb 
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drawn  conclusions  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  ciraoD- 
stances  and  condition  of  Ireland. 

As  a  great  part  of  what  he  said  was  above  my  capacity,  so 
I  could  never  have  repeated  it,  if  he  had  not  been  at  the 
trouble,  at  my  request,  to  have  given  it  me  in  writing,  to- 
gether with  Mr  Rowlev's  letter,  where,  he  told  me,  the  sub- 
ject was  treated  in  so  nandsome  a  manner,  that  he  was  sure 
it  would  both  please  and  convince  me. 

After  these  general  arguments,  he  got  up  and  shot  die 
door,  and,  in  a  very  low  voice,  told  me^  in  ccmfidence^  the 
history  of  this  project,  from  its  first  commencement,  compar- 
iDg  it  to  the  machine  of  a  watch,  with  its  various  wheels  and 
movements,  while  the  main  spring  was  out  of  si^ht,  yet 
plainly  discovered  where  the  hands  pointed  and  directed. 
I  dare  not  trust  to  your  eyes  what  he  could  hardly  trust  to 
his  own  ears ;  but  I  Wiv>  so  thoroughly  convinced  from  what 
he  whispered,  that  I  instantly  wrote  a  note*  to  yonr  firiend, 
and  told  him  you  had  altered  your  opinion,  and  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  bank,  desiring  he  would  give  himself  no 
farther  trouble. 

After  this  I  presumed  to  ask  his  lordship  two  questions ; 
first,  whether  the  report  were  true,  that  the  lord-lientenant 
had  interested  himself  in  favour  of  the  bank  ?  He  $sr 
sured  me  it  was  notoriously  false  and  groundless  ;  for  bis 
grace  had  behaved  himself  with  the  utmost  candour  and  is- 
differency,  which  appeared  throughout  tlie  whole  transaction 
betwixt  his  grace  and  the  negotiators,  leaving  it  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  to  determine  what  might  be  profitable  fiv 
us,  whereof  I  hope  the  whole  kingdom,  without  distincdoD 
of  party,  will  ever  retain  a  grateful  remembrance. 

My  second  question  was.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the 
commissioners  and  managers  of  the  bank  opened  the  books 
and  proceeded  to  take  subscriptions,  after  the  kine,  in  his 
speech,  in  tenderness  to  his  people,  had  left  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  parlLnment ;  and,  after  it  appeared  that  a  great 
majority  of  both  houses,  with  the  voice  of  the  nation  wiSiout 
doors,  had  declared  against  it  He  answered,  with  a  smile, 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  could  conceive  no  possible  reasoo 
for  this  proceeding,  but  that  the  managers  were  resolved,  at 
all  hazards,  to  recover  the  expences  they  had  been  at,  in  ne- 
gotiating die  affidr  of  the  bank  in  England  ^  that,  by  this 
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bold  attempt,  they  seemed  wholly  to  misrepresent  and  mis* 
apply  the  gracious  intentions  of  his  majesty^  as  if,  alter  he 
had  loudly  proclaimed,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  have  a  bank  if  they  pleased,  he 
did  at  the  same  time  whisper  to  the  managers  that  diey 
should  have  a  bank  whether  we  pleased  or  no. 

I  took  leave  of  his  lordship,  and  in  a  few  days  found  a, 
great  deal  of  what  he  told  me  to  be  true.  For  a  b'st  of  the 
subscribers  being  published  by  order  of  the  governors  and 
directors,  there  came  out  soon  after  a  printed  paper,  with 
notes  and  queries,  wherein  the  subscribers  were  ranked  in 
their  proper  classes,  which  placed  them  in  so  ridiculous  a 
light,*  that  they  all  began  to  be  ashamed  of  one  another.  I 
took  pains  to  examine  that  papar  very  carefully  by  the  ori- 
ginal list,  and  found  it  in  every  article  to  be  a  notorious 
truth,  but  not  the  ^hole  truth,  for  the  author  hath  omitted^ 

One  French  corn-cutter, 

One  French  drawer. 

One  Deal  merchant. 

One  French  Apothecary, 

One  Anabaptist  clothier, 

One  barrack-master, 

One  butcher. 

One  agent's-clerk, 
Besides  several  South-Seaers  and  Mississippians. 
When  I  saw  this  list,  and  observed  the  situation  of  the 
fiubscribing  ladies  betwixt  the  soldiers  and  traders,  I  was 
highly  delighted  that  you  were  not  one  of  the  number.  I 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  one  of  them,  and,  going 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  was,  with  some  difficulty,  admitted. 
She  told  me  she  had  kept  her  chamber  some  days  since  the 
publishing  of  that  scandalous  list ;  that  she  had  been  rallied 
to  death  by  all  her  acquaintance ;  that  she  had  endeavoured 
to  get  her  money  back,  or  at  least  her  bond  and  judgmenty 
but  could  prevail  for  neither ;  tliat  she  resolved  to  petition 
the  lord  chancellor  for  relief,  and  confessed  freely  to  m^ 
that  a  proposal  was  made  her  of  a  very  advantageous  match^ 
which  was  brought  almost  to  a  conclusion,  but  broke  off 
when  the  gentleman  came  to  know  that  her  fortune  was  in 


*  See  the  preceding  Tract* 
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the  bank,  Blltpngf  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  it,  be» 
cause  that  her  bond  and  judgment  was  lodged  in  the  banki 
and  that  any  parti  or  the  whole  thereof,  was  liable  to  the  de- 
mands of  thcfdurectors.     I  am,  Madam,  &c. 
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ADDITIONAL  TRACTS  BY  DEAN  SWIFT,  RE- 
SPECTING  WOOD'S  PROJECT,  AND  IRISH 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

vow  FIBST  PUBLISHED  WITH  HIS  WORKS* 


[For  the  two  first  of  these  curious  tracts  the  editor  is  obliged  to  Mr 
Barrett,  by  whose  unceasing  diligence  of  research  they  were  re* 
covered  from  rare  pamphlets.  The  others  are  reprinted  from 
broadside  copies.  The  stilo  and  matter  appear  faUy  to  Tindi- 
cate  our  ascribing  them  to  Swift.] 


Woods  Revived f  or  a  short  Defence  of  his  Proceedings  in  Loth 
douj  Bristol^  Sfc.  in  reference  to  the  Kingdom  ^  Ireland. 
Printed  in  the  year  1725. 

A  SHORT  DEFENCE  OF'WOOD's  CONDUCT. 

Gentlemen, — The  chief  reason  why,  in  this  late  controver* 
sy  between  my  brass  and  your  silver,  I  was  so  long  silent,  is 
this :  When  my  patent  was  on  foot,  and  aO  my  barrels  ready 
charged,  waiting  only  for  the  word  of  command,  if  I  should 
have  offered  any  thing  in  my  own  defence  for  such  an  un* 
usual  attack,  ^ou  would  justly  have  thought  it  a  politicil 
stnitagem,  since  my  private  interest  was  so  principal^  oon- 
cemed ;  but  that  fear  (to  my  sorrow)  beins  now  blown  oteTf 
my  patent  being  on  its  last  legs,  as  plain  iVill  Wood,  bra- 
zier, I  offer  this  to  your  consideration.  About  five  yean 
ago  my  thoughts  were  as  humble  as  any  one  of  my  vocatioii, 
till  my  wife,  thinking  my  name  something  ominous,  out  d 
natural  affection  to  her  dear  husband,  would  needs  persuade 
me  to  get  above  the  re^cji  of  her  suspidoDf  often  tdling  me^ 
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sbe  knew  not  what  mi^ht  happen,  but  what  could  she  or 
young  Sapharia,  my  child,  do,  in  case  I  should  die  a  violent 
death.     This,  Sirs,  you  must  confess,  was  a  very  moving  ar- 
gument ;  so  that,  by  her  continual  persuasions,  the  frequent 
admonitions  of  three  or  four  Irish  runagate  rogues,  who  were 
copartners,  and  my  own  natural  aversion  to  standing  timber 
and  its  appurtenances,  I  at  last  consented  to  put  in  a  claim 
for  my  patent,  thinking  by  that  means  to  free  myself  from 
such  an  unfortunate  destiny,  (which  more  than  once  threat- 
ened me  and  my  companions).     Now,  I  think  these  reasons 
were  very  sufficient,  and  I  am  as  certain  that  even  the  dis- 
interested Drapier  himself  would  have  accepted  of  a  lordship, 
and  been  content  to  be  honest  on  less  terms  than  those  that 
compelled  me  to  be  a  coiner,  and  made  mc  a  rogue.     I  had 
no  sooner  got  this  patent,  but  my  head  run  upon  politics. 
My  Irish  confidants  represented  your  kingdom  as  a  poor^ 
pliable,  soft  people,  in  love  with  imposition ;  they  said,  when 
they  were  in  the  kingdom  they  were  the  only  knaves  were  in 
it,  they  had  all  the  stings  to  themselves ;  and  that  when  they 
came  away  they  left  only  poor  simple  honest  men  behind  them.* 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  gentlemen,  I  took  into  my  serious 
consideration  the  softness  of  your  tempers,  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  your  judgments,  and  after  a  short  debate  between  my 
authority  and  your  stupidity,  I  concluded  that  the  coin  pre** 
scribed  in  my  patent  was  too  good  for  you.     I  thought  if  I 
gave  you  the  worth  of  your  money,  or  any  thing  beyond  the 
worst  trash  a  brazier  could  prepare,  I  should  in  my  con- 
science be  guilty  of  a  great  extravagance,  since  my  hones^ 
would  be  lost  upon  you  ;  for  J  was  assured  there  was  not  one 
among  you  knew  the  difference,  or  could  tell  when  you  were 
well  used.   I  could  not  believe  your  mechanics  were  men  of 
speculation,  or  that  your  Drapiers  pretended  to  law  and  let- 
ters, and  so  I  coined  on,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  mended  by 
experience  $  for  the  last  parcel  I  coined  were  of  just  the  same 
value  I  thought  your  worships  deserved,  not  worth  a  peck 
of  potatoes.   By  this  you  may  see  how  great  was  my  opinion 
of  you.     But,  though  your 'Drapier  be  a  very  shrewd  coun* 
aellor  for  others,  I  think  \A  is  not  very  wise  for  himself;  for 

*  Sefi  tbe  Drapier's  iiniinadTereioiis  on  ^  character  of  the  witD^ti^  from 
IreSand,  examined  on  behalf  of  Wood. 


E 
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wiiat  could  he  expect  by  turning  a  public  enemy  to  wbat  I 
intended  a  private  design,  but  to  be  made  a  saintt  I  bopei 
or  a  privy  counsellor  ?  No,  for  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  he 
has  not  gold  enough  for  either.  Then  what  wonderful  pn>> 
tpects,  consistent  with  his  great  wisdom,  could  incite  90  an* 
pro&table  a  passion  ?  Why  certainly,  either  like  the  Dog 
in  the  Man^r,  because  he  expected  no  advantage,  be  wouJa 
suffer  nobody  to  get  any ;  or  else  because  I  coined  nothing 
but  brass,  he  thought  I  could  command  neither  silver  nor 

£M ;  but  if  he  had  been  so  wise  and  good-natured  as  to  hava 
rected  the  copy  of  his  first  letter  to  the  people  of  Ireland^ 
to  Will  Wood,  founder  in  Bristol,  &c.  he  should  never 
have  had  occasion  for  a  second,  if  gold  could  have  salved  vp 
the  matt^.     But  what  has  he  got  by  it  ?    Praise  I     The 
glorious,  immortal,  and  ever  famous  Drapier  has,  by  dint  of 
pen  and  ink,  most  manfully  and  courageously  conquered  and 
ut  to  flight  a  poor  insignificant  wretch  of  a  brazier,  who, 
ike  the  frog  in  the  fable,  would  fain  have  been  an  ox,  had 
not  this .  noble  protector  so  valiantly  proved  him  a  worm. 
And  for  this  windy  honour,  he  has  refused  what  would  give 
him  real  honour  :•— refused  money  for  honour !     I  don't  be- 
lieve there  were  ten  of  his  worship's  principles  among  the 
train  of  his  fraternity.     But  if  every  one  had  been  of  hit 
opinion,  I  should  have  staid  at  my  furnace  still.     Gokl  was 
pretty  prevalent,  which  the  Drapier  and  some  others  of  those 
honourable  principles  had  like  to  have  found  to  their  cost 
I  must  confess  I  was  very  unfortunate  in  my  distribution! 
for  I  have  ruined  myself  and  benefited  nothing;  my  patent 
and  I  both,  I  am  afraid,  are  now  going,  one  to  courts,  and 
if  other  to  gaol.     I  wish  your  politician  gentleman  could  now 
show  a  little  more  of  his  skill,  in  persuaoing  the  gaoler,  since 
if  I  go,  'tis  certainly  he  sends  me*     I  am  now,  ffenUemeOf 
in  a  very  poor,  melancholy  condition.     I  think  with  a  great 
deal  of  grief  on  my  wife's  supicious  words ;  I  even  doubt  my- 
self; nay,  imagination  has  carried  me  so  far  (since  that  m/1 
news  of  my  patent's  being  laid  before  the  council),  that  1 
have  often  believed  myself  at  the  gallows,  with  the  knot  un- 
der my  ear,  ready  to  be  turned  off.     I  look  upon  my  last  ac- 
tions, and  this  wicked  patent,  as  the  fulfilling  of  my  wife's 
ominous  prophecy,  for  what  can  I  otherwise  expect,  if  my 
late  behaviour  (as  I  am  told  it  will)  should  be  known,  the 
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very  thoughts  of  it  brings  Tyburn  full  in  my  view.  Heaven 
make  my  wife  a  liar,  and  me  a  false  prophet  I  but  bow  can 
a  man  forget  it  when  he  knows  he  deserves  it  ?  This  wicked 
Drapier  has  made  the  people  of  England  themselves  consider 
my  honesty;  could  I  purchase  a  little  now,  how  happy 
should  I  be  I  It  is  a  strange  thing  a  man  can't  be  a  cheat 
but  he  must  give  offence  to  every  one.  When  I  was  an  ho« 
nest  man,  my  next  neighbour  hardly  knew  it  $  nobody  then 
took  care  to  proclaim  it ;  but  now  I  am  a  rogue,  the  whole 
world  must  witness  it.  My  friends,  I  mean  my  Irish  vaga- 
bonds, now  say  I  was  a  fool  to  believe  them,  for  they  toU 
me  at  first  they  were  knaves,  and  so  I  should  find  them,  and 
really  that  I  might  have  observed,  if  they  had  not  mention- 
ed a  word  of  it.  I  would  say  something  in  my  vindication, 
but  my  conscience  this  in  my  face,  and  points  out  my 
destiny.  However,  gentlemen,  I  leave  this  to  your  considera- 
tion, would  not  any  man,  the  Drapier  and  such  kind  ex- 
cq[>t€d,  that  was  fed-up  with  the  same  hopes,  do  as  I  have 
done  ?  Would  not  any  man  cheat  his  brother,  if  he  could, 
to  gain  so  considerably  i  I  expected,  by  this  time,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  Honourable  Sir  William  Wood,  Baronet, 
and  that  my  Lady  wife  would  have  been  no  longer  kitchen- 
maid.  These  you  must  confer,  gentleinen,  were  arguments 
very  prevailing.  I  did  not  strive  to  cheat  Ireland  for  nothing ; 
I  had  many  thousand  valuable  reasons  for  what  I  did ;  I  ex- 
pected to  coin  all  Munstei  into  halfpence  and  farthings  for 
my  private  use ;  I  had  the  seats  in  Ireland  in  my  eye  ready 
lor  purch&^ing ;  in  short,  when  all  my  brass  was  gone,  I 
thought  I  should  be  nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  But  how 
unluckily  are  my  hopes  frustrated  ! — my  patent  almost  turned 
to  an  indictment ;  my  title  of  knight  to  that  of  a  rogue ;  my 
fine  seats  to  Bristol  gaol,  and  my  coach  going  to  Parliament 
to  a  cart,  I  am  afraid,  travelling  to  Tyburn.  Whil^  there 
was  water  between  me  and  my  accusation,  I  thought  myself 
pretty  secure ;  but  when  I  am  arraigned  in  my  own  hearing, 
attacked  in  my  own  garrison,  what  can  I  expect?  The 
honourable  Mr  Shippen  (Lord  that  I  should  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  deal  with  honest  men)  has  emphatically  condemn- 
ed and  executed  me.  He  says  he  hopes  to  see  my  patent  laid 
before  the  House,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  hopes  to  see 
me  hanged  and  gibbetted  $  for  that  I  shall  certainly  be,  if  it 


•  • 
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comes  under  their  inspection.  You  will  perhaps  ask  why  I  was 
a  rogue,  when  it  was  in  my  own  power  to  hinder  it«  and  why 
1  did  not  go  according  to  the  rules  of  my  patent,  since  my 
safety  depended  upon  it  To  this  I  answer,  it  was  not  to 
oblige  Ireland,  but  myself,  that  I  got  this  patent.  I  thought 
I  might  easily  have  slipt  in  one  barrel  of  mine  among  tea 
of  yours ;  I  could  not  believe  it  was  any  way  dishonest  to 
cheat,  so  it  was  done  cunningly  ;  much  less  did  I  ever  ex- 
pect to  be  called  to  account  k>r  it  after ;  for  if  my  money 
had  once  be<^n  current,  you  should  never  have  wanted 
change  as  long  as  there  were  men  and  mines  in  England. 
Others  would  have  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  |  but  you 
strive  to  reward  me  with  an  halter, — a  lundnesa^  I'd  much  ii^- 
ther  see  than  feel ;  but  if  it  be  ordained,  designed*  and  re- 
solved that  I  must  die  by  myself,  and  mv  patent  retura 
firom  whence  it  came,  I  shall  proclaim  myself  a  aaJ  example 
to  all  unfortunate  covetous  rogues  to  shun  my  destiny,  and 
beware  of  brass,  least  th<^y  fiul  into  the  same  snare,  and  if 
they  expect  to  thrive,  never  to  cheat  Ireland,  but  continually 
remember,  Hibernia,  nemo  te  impune  lacesset.  But  what  ib  a 
much  greater  grief  to  me,  I  am  afraid  that  my  dear  friends 
and  correspondents,  and  other  partakers  in  iniquity,  wiO 
undergo  the  same  punishment  s  for  though  their  names  doa*t 
much  resemble  the  gallows,  their  faces  are  shrewdly  suspi- 
cious, and  mostly  carry  violent  signs  and  tokens.  It  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  determine  whether  roguery  is  an  in- 
mate principle  in  me,  or  one  infused  by  their  inftictinff  ex- 
ample. What  Mr  Shippen  has  said  of  Lord  StaflEbia  and 
Lord  Essex,  has  so  toucht  me,  that  the  effects  has  left  me  in 
a  dismal  condition.  Not  that  I  fear  I  nor  should  my  freinds 
fear  an  axe,  for  I  believe  and  am  pardy  assured  that 
since  our  crimes  and  c — ndence  have  been  mutual,  we 
shall  fdl  certainly  be  rewarded  alike,  and  de-<^9end  on  my 
nameNake.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  if  I  was  abready  at  the  hij^iest 
step  of  the  ladder,  G  --d  knows  how  soon  that  may  oomt^ 
and  so  I'll  speak  truth.  My  ble^^sings  to  the  Drapier,  tat 
though  he  has  ruini^l  me,  if  I  survive  I  shall  return  the  ac- 
knowledgement, and  so  conclude, — Gentlemen, 

Your  unfortunately  disappointed  humble  servant, 

Wxix.  Wood. 
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No.  II.  From  a  pamphlet  in  Library  of  Trinity  CoII^^e 
Dublin,  marked  RR.  22.  57. 

J^  true  State  of  the  Case^  between  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  of 
the  one  part,  and  Mr  ffillinm  fVood  of  the  other  part.  £§f 
a  Protestant  of  Ireland     Dublin :  Printed  by  John  Hard-' 
ing  in  Mokstoorth's  Court. 

TuEsaid  William  Wood  obtains  letters-patent  under  the  seal 
of  Great  Britain  for  thekingdom  of  Ireland,  to  coin  halfpence  for 
the  use  of  such  persons  there  as  should  be  willing  to  take  them. 
These  letters-patent  were  procured  without  consulting  either 
tiielord-'lieutenant,  lords-justices,  or  privy-council  of  Ireland, 
oV  any  other  proper  method  taken  (as  in  all  cases  of  import- 
ance is  most  reasonable,  and  has  so  been  used)  rightly  to 
inform  his  Majesty,  whether  the  coining  such  halfpence  and 
fietrthings  would  be  for  his  majesty's  service,  or  the  benefit  of 
his  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  where  they  were  intended  to 
be  made  current     When  a  patent  of  this  sort  is  granted  to 
any  private  undertaker,  it  is  highly  reasonable,  and  accord- 
ingly (as  I  am  informed)  has  always  so  been  practised,  that 
he  should  give  good  and  suflScient  security  at  all  times  to 
indemnify  all  such  persons  as  take  coin  at  the  current  value* 
Whether  any  such  security  has  been  given  by  William  Wood 
I  know  not ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  so,  yet  since  he  and  his 
security  are  both  in  Oresff  Britain,  how  is  it  possible  for  us 
here  in  Ireland  to  tender  his  halfpence  to  him,  when  at 
any  time  we  would  have  them  exchanged :  or  to  get  remedy 
against  him  and  his  security,  in  case  they  refuse  to  change 
them.     By  virtue  of  these  letters-patent,  the  said  Mr  Wood 
gets  up  his  said  coinage  in  Great  Britain.     And  if  at  that 
distance  he  should  coin  double  the  quantity  of  copper  which 
he  was  allowed  to  do,  and  import  the  same  into  Ireland,  it 
would  be  morally  impossible  for  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
detect  him ;  or,  in  case  they  should  detect  him,  yet  it  does 
not  apj^ar  how  they  could  well  come  by  any  remedy  or  re- 
paration for  the  ffreat  loss  which  they  must  undoubtedly 
sustain  thereby.     If  the  said  William  Wood  should  coin  no 
more  than  560  ton  of  the  best  copper  which  he  has  yet  made 
use  of^  and  in  all  other  things  should  exactly  keep  to  the 
rule  prescribed  to  him  by  his  said  letters-patent ;  the  hal& 
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pence  and  farthings  arising  out  of  that  quantity  of  copper 
are  computed  to  amount  to  L.  90,000,  wnereas  the  value  of 
the  copper  itself  is  computed  to  amount  to  no  more  thaa 
L.  2i6,OO0.  If  therefore  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  should  re^ 
ceive  just  that  quantity  of  halfpence  and  fiirthings,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  weiffht  directed  by  the  said  letters*patentf 
the  loss  upon  the  bamnce  would  be  no  less  than  L.  54,000. 
But  a  very  great  number  of  his  halfpence  being  found  to  be 
much  below  the  weight  prescribed  l^  the  letters-patent,  and 
there  being  no  effectual  way  that  we  know  to  hinder  him 
from  coining  as  many  more  of  the  same  lightness  as  he 
pleases,  and  sending  whatever  quantity  of  them  he  has  s 
mind  to  into  this  kingdom  ;  the  consequence  most  be,  that 
it  will  be  in  his  power  to  double  and  redouble  the  loss  upon 
ti^,  until  he  has  reduced  tlie  kingdom  to  the  utmost  povertr. 
About  five  or  six  and  forty  years  b^one,  there  were  certam 
brass  tokens  current  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  commonly  called 
the  butcher's  halfpence;  for  the  exchanging  of  wnich  the 
undertaker  who  coined  them  had  given  sufficient  security  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation.  This  same  undertaker 
privately  counterfeited  his  own  halfpence,  insomuch,  tbst 
for  one  of  the  original  stamp,  ten  or  more  counterfeits  were 
going,  which,  when  some  person  brought  to  him  to  be  ex* 
changed,  he  alleged  that  he  was  not  bound  to  change  them, 
because  they  were  counterfeits;  and  having  so  cunning)]^ 
carried  on  the  matter,  as  that  the  cheat  couTd  not  easily  oe 
proved  against  him ;  nor  would  any  one  man  upon  account 
of  the  loss  of  (it  may  be)  foi*ty  or  fifty  shillings,  undertake 
the  law-suit ;  the  people  had  never  any  satisraction  that  I 
can  hear  of,  although  the  whole  city,  tdcen  together,  were 
among  them  all  losers  of  perhaps  little  less  than  L.  1000  or 
thereby.  Whetner  the  like  fraud  may  be  chained  on  Mr 
Wood,  I  cannot  positively  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  some 
halfpence  (and  some  casks  of  them  I  am  told)  of  a  standi 
somewhat  different  from  the  first  which  he  put  out,  and  of  a 
less  weight,  were'  brought  into  Ireland,  with  whicb,  when 
he  was  charged,  I  am  informed,  that  he  declared  that  al 
those  halfpence  which  did  not  exactly  acree  with  the  origi- 
nal stamp,  were  counterfeits,  for  which  he  was  not  obliged 
to  answer ;  and  who  shall  secure  the  kingdom  against  such 
a  cheat,  in  case  that  Mr  Wood  or  any  other  person  sbaB 
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toohterftrithis  halfpence,  and  send  casks  of  them  over  hither, 
ivhich  may  easily  be  vended  before  the  fraud  be  discovered. 
If  these  new  halfpence  and  farthings  should  ever  be  suffered 
to  b^trome  current,  the  factors  for  them  would  make  no  dif- 
ficulty of  giving  large  allowance  to  all  who  would  give  gold, 
silverj  or  valuaUe  commodities  for  them.    Of  this  I  say  they 
would  make  no  difficulty,  partly  because  it  would  be  the  only 
twiy  speedily  and  easily  to  bring  a  very  great  quantity  of  them 
into  me  kingdom  ;  and  partly  because  it  would  be  in  their 
Own  power,  by  coining  more  and  more  of  them,  (wherein  I 
cee  not  how  we  could  restrain  or  controul  them)  to  repair  to 
themselves  whatever  seeming  loss  they  may  be  supposed  to  sus* 
tain  by  the  discount ;  and  the  present  ^ain  by  this  allowance 
would  make  many  here  so  greedy  of  them,  as  to  strive  who 
tlhould  first  get  and  vend  them  before  their  value  should  fall  | 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  nation  would  probably  be  glutted 
with  them,  and  they  would  unavoidably  become  a  very  great 
burden  and  clog  upon  all  sorts  of  trade  and  business,  as 
shall  presently  be  shewn.    If  one  twentieth  part  of  circulating 
cash  of  a  country  be  in  halfpence  and  farthings,  it  will  be  very 
sufficient  for  exchange  in  all  the  retailing  trade ;  and  if  the 
retailing  value  of  so  much  small  money  be  somewhat  below 
what  it  passes  for,  the  inconvenience  will  not  be  great,  b^ 
cause,  being  in  no  great  quantity,  it  keeps  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and  quickly  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  no  man 
will  be  supposed  to  have  more  of  it  at  a  time  than  what  he 
has  almost  present  occasion  to  pass  away,  or  may  easily  put 
into  the  hands  of  another  who  may  have  such  occasion  for 
it.     But  if  a  tenth,  or  much  more  if  a  fifth  or  fourth  part,  of 
the  nation's  cash  be  in  such  sort  of  money,  and  the  re^  value 
thereof  not  above  one  third  (or  thereabout)  of  what  it  is  made 
to  be  current  for,  the  damage  to  the  people  must  thereby  be 
irery  great.     A  fifth  part  is  four  twentieths ;  one  of  those 
twentieths  is  abundantly  sufficient,  in  very  small  sums,  to 
answer  all  the  necessities  of  the  retailing  trade,  which  is  the 
proper  and  only  profitable  use  of  such  sort  of  small  money  : 
and  where  greater  sums  are  to  be  paid,  every  man,  as  much 
as  he  can,  will  avoid  taking  such  coin  as  is  far  short  of  the 
real  value  for  which  it  is  made  to  go ;  so  that  the  other  three 
twentieths  must  either  lie  dead  upon  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  taken  them,  or,  at  least,  circulate  at  great  disadvan- 
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tage,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye.  Since  then  the  whole  drciH 
lating  cash  of  Ireland  has  never  been  computed  at  more  than 
L«  500,000,  (and  by  many  is  reckoned  to  be  much  short  of 
that),  and  we  have  already  in  the  kingdom  at  least  L.  20,000 
in  halfpence,  (which  was  the  sum  allowed  by  the  last  patent 
to  be  coined ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  patentee  exoeedi 
rather  than  came  short  of  what  he  was  allowed  to  do ;)  and 
since  this  stock  of  halfpence  which  we  thus  have,  is  by  expe* 
rience  found  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  umcb  of 
such  sort  of  moneV}  so  that  we  want  no  more  of  it,  excqpt 
perhaps  a  few  fiuthings  for  the  sake  of  the  most  minute  part 
of  the  retailing  trade,  and  the  poorest  of  the  people,  I  may 
weU  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  every  sober  man,  what  a 
sad  condition  this  poor  kingdom  will  soon  be  reduoed  to^  in 
case  that  not  only  Mr  Wo^'s  halfpence  to  the  quantity  (fcr 
I  cannot  say  the  value)  of  L.  90,000  should  be  inade  current 
amongst  us,  but  also  he  should  happen  to  pour  in  doable  that 
sum  upon  us,  from  the  doine  of  which  we  have  no  way  to 
hinder  him,  in  case  that  for  tne  sake  of  gain  he  should  be 
tempted  to  do  so ;  it  being  notorious,  that  the  very  best  of 
his  halfpeijce  are  not  in  real  value  above  two-fifths,  and  the 
bulk  of  them  not  above  one-third  at  most  of  what  they  are 
intended  to  pass  for. 

When  a  base  sort  of  coin,  in  a  much  greater  quantity  than 
what  is  necessary  for  exchange  in  the  retailing  trade,  is  made 
current  in  a  country,  it  in  a  ultle  time  naturally  sinks  finom 
its  current  value,  which  it  only  retains  in  name,  to  its  real 
and  intrinsic  value.  Thus  the  late  King  James's  brass  mo- 
ney sunk  every  day  more  and  more  in  its  value,  though  the 
name  of  each  piece  was  still  the  same,  until  at  last  one  of  his 
shillings,  though  still  called  a  shillings  would  not  purchase 
above  the  worth  of  an  halfpenny,  even  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  which  was  under  his  power ;  and  if  so  great  an 
inundation  of  Mr  Wood's  balance,  as  I  have  but  now  men* 
tioned}  should  break  in  upon  us,  the  consequence,  in  as  little 
a  time,  would  be,  that  for  three  shillings  in  those  halfpence 
more  could  not  be  bought  than  for  one  shilling  in  silver.  I 
do  not  indeed  find,  bv  Mr  Wood's  patent,  that  a  man  would 
be  bound  to  receive  bis  debts,  or  a  landlord  his  rents,  in 
these  halfpence,  in  case  they  should  become  current,  bot  yet 
from  their  currency  these  evil  effects  must  unavoidably  arise : 
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The  poor  labourer  would  always  be  paid  his  waeesp 
and  the  alewife  for  her  drink,  in  these  halfpence.  SecoMfy^ 
From  hence  it  must  follow,  that  almost  all  the  King's  hearth- 
money  and  excise  would  be  paid  in  the  same  coin ;  and  if 
the  halfpence  are  allowed  to  oecome  current  by  royal  autho- 
rity, I  see  not  how  they  can  be  refused  by  the  officers  of  his 
Majesty's  revenue,  especially  when  those  who  pay  the  great- 
est part  of  these  two  branches  of  it,  have  no  other  money 
wherewith  to  make  their  payments.  Thirdly^  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  a  great  part  of^  his  Majesty's  customs,  quit-rents^ 
&C.  and  the  postages  of  all  letters,  would  also  be  paid  in  this 
sort  of  money ;  and  that,  for  that  very  purpose,  men  would 
buy  it  up  at  a  low  rate,  as  they  used  to  do  the  late  King 
James's  brass  coin.  Fourthly^  That  all  the  private  men  in 
the  army  (to  say  nothing  of  officers  civil  and  military)  would 
be  forced  to  receive  their  pay  in  the  same  y  for  what  other 
way  would  the  King  have  to  dispose  of  the  vast  quandty  of 
hajipence,  which  unavoidably  must  come  into  his  Treasury ; 
and  if  the  poor  soldier  can  get  no  more  for  his  shillings  in 
hal^nce  than  what  he  might  for  a  groat  in  silver  (which 
unavoidably  must  be  the  consequence),  how  will  it  be  possible 
for  him  to  subsist  ?  FiAhly^  If  landlords  will  not  receive 
their  rents,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them,  in  this  sort  of 
money  (as  we  may  be  sure  they  will  not,  except  some  law^ 
not  now  in  being,  be  made  to  compel  them),  this  must  una- 
voidably break- a  multitude  of  tenants,  especially  of  the  poor- 
er sort,  who  will  sell  their  goods  in  smaU  quantities,  for 
which  they  will  generally  receive  no  other  money  but  half- 
pence ;  and  if  the  poor  under-tenants  are  broke,  it  will  not 
oe  easy  for  the  head-tenants,  or  even  the  landlords  them- 
selves, who  depend  upon  their  rents,  long  to  subsist  Lastly^ 
If  more  than  L.  500,000  has  not  room  to  circulate  in  Ireland^ 
(as  is  generally  computed),  and  one-fifth  part  of  this,  or  pro- 
bably much  more,  be  thus  debased,  the  consequence  wiQ 
be^  that  at  least  one-fiflh  part  of  our  good  coin,  or  perhaps 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  it,  being  not  to  be  employed 
here,  wiUsoon  be  carried  away  (and  so  toties  quoties)  to  some 
other  country,  which,  being  added  to  the  other  evils  already 
mentioned,  will  be  a  greater  diminution  to  our  stock  and 
trade,  if  not  the  destruction  of  both,  and,  consequentlyi  a 
very  great  lessening  of  his  Majesty's  revenue. 

VOL.  I.  / 
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I  will  noti  upon  this  occasion,  pretend  to  insist  upon  it» 
that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  may  be  entitled  to  some  fih 
▼our  from  his  Majesty.     It  is  a  satisfaction  to  us,  that  we 
have  all  along  been  fiiithful  to  and  zealous  for  his  interest  and 
that  of  his  illustrious  house*  together  with  the  succession  of 
the  crown,  as  by  law  establishea.    But  what  we  therein  did 
was  our  duty,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  plead  it  as  our  merit 
All  I  desire  is,  that  we  may  stand  in  the  common  rank  of  good 
sutgects,  to  which  I  hope  we  have  an  undoubted  title  i  and 
when  all  that  I  have  here  said  is  duly  weighed,  1  may  wdl 
leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  every  sober  man,  whether  it 
can  be  for  his  Majesty's  service,  or  our  benefit,  that  these  same 
halfpence  of  William  Wood  should  be  even  connived  at  be- 
ing made  current  amongst  us  in  Ireland.    P.  S.— -One  thii^ 
wui  be  worth  remarking,  I  had  like  to  have  foi^t.     When 
the  last  patent  was  granted  for  coining  of  halfpence  here,  the 
sum  was  confined  to  L.  20,000,  and,  by  the  care  of  the  go- 
vernment, I  believe  was  not  much  exceeded  ;  and  vet,  in  s 
short  time,  the  collectors  everywhere  throughout  the  Idng- 
dom,  received  so  great  a  part  of  the  hearth  monOT  and  ex- 
cise in  these  halfpence,  that  being  not  able  otherwise  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  they  were  forced  to  pay  a  ffreat  quantity  of 
them  in  specie  into  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue^  who 
oflen  complained  of  them  as  a  burden.    And  if  this  was  the 
case  when  all  the  copper  money  in  the  kingdom  made  vp 
little  more  than  L.  20,000,  what  must  it  be  when  an  addition 
is  made  not  only  of  L.  90,000,  which  is  the  express  allowance 
of  Mr  Wood's  patent,  but  also  of  as  much  more  as  he  shall 
think  fit  to  send  us  i    For  the  coinage  being  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  it  is  impossible  that  the  government  here  caa 
have  any  effectual  check  upon  him. 


A  Letter  to  William  Woods^  Esq,  from  his  only  Friend  M 

Ireland. 


To  William  Woods f  Esq.  at  his  Copper-Works  at 
or  elsewhere. 

Sir,— -I  can't  tell  why  it  should  be  so,  but  I  have  made  k 
my  constant  observation,  that  m^i  of  the  most  profixind 
learning  and  greatest  genius,  who»  by  thdr  dabcvate  9lbadj$ 
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have  found  out  secrets  and  mysteriesy  that  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  mankindi  have  thereby  gained 
more  enemies  than  ouers  with  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
vile  qualification;  which  observation  I  nave  found  suinmed  up 
in  you,  who  (except  one)  has  not  a  friend  in  this  whole  king- 
dom ;  nay,  what  is  worse,  they  are  one  and  all  your  ene- 
mies. Know  then,  Sir,  1  am  that  one  who  dare  own  myself 
your  friend,  and  glory  in  being  your  admirer, — Miserable  I 
That  such  an  adept  should  not  be  adored  among  men,  as 
the  sun,  for  its  glorious  rays,  is  above  all  the  planets.  How 
have  our  witlings  and  little  snarling  scribblers  been  busy  in 
setting  the  press  at  work  ?  But  go  on  Sir,— They  blacken 
their  paper,  and  not  you.  That  which  many  men  have  des- 
troyed, great  estates,  and  cracked  their  brains  to  find  out, 
(I  mean  the  grand  secret)  and  have  burnt  mountains  of  char- 
coal in  making  menstrua  and  tinctures,  to  transmute  metals 
into  gold,  and  are  still  as  far  from  it  as  the  longitude,— you 
have,  without  all  this  cost  and  trouble,  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, that  out  of  copper,  nay,  the  basest  of  copper,  can  ex- 
tract pure  gold  and  silver,  at  above  cent,  per  cent,  profit ' 
Monstrous  gain !  Prodigious  art !  and  all  this  without  the 
art  of  chemistry,  only  by  greasing  and  daubing  in  a  proper 
place.     You  shall  be  stilea  the  High  German  Artist. 

I  think,  like  lower  artists  on  any  new  invention,  you  have 
got  a  patent  only  for  fourteen  years,  but  then  I  consider  you 
are  loaded  with  honour,  as  intrinsically  valuable  and  weighty 
as  your  coin ;  Ay  I  and  you  are  the  phoenix  of  your  order^ 
fiir  I  dare  swear  you  are  the  only  tinker  esquire  in  Great 
Britain.  Had  you  consulted  me  or  any  friend,  we  would 
have  told  you,  that  you  might  have  been  a  peer  at  a  cheaper 
rate ;  but  no  matter  for  that,  as  the  world  goes,  he  that  has 
money  enough  has  birth,  and  parts,  and  every  qualification  ^ 
so  when  you  wallow  in  one,  the  other  will  come  of  course. 
And  then  for  your  preamble,  your  personal  endowment  and 
merits,  as  well  as  those  of  your  ancestors,  although  you  was 
never  heard  of  till  now,  unless  when  the  parish  cess  was  ga- 
thered for  nursing  of  .— — —  your  name  perhaps  was  read 
in  the  list,  and  you  know  simames  have  occasionally  been 
given,  some  from  colour,  as  White,  Brown,  &c.  others  from 
place,  as  having  been  left  in  a  street,  lane,  field,  or  wood. 
jBut  I  think  you  did  well  to  get  the  honour  of  an  esquire 
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firsts  for,  when  you  come  to  have  greater  conferredf  a  lord 
without  being  an  esquire,  will  be  something  like  a  bi^t 
and  no  gentleman,  so  I  think  yon  have  made  a  prudent  step. 

Woum  you,  dear  Sir,  but  take  a  trip  over  hidier  to  bnnr* 
beat  those  snarling  scribblers,  who  will  not  dare  to  open  their 
mouths  to  your  face.  1  can't  but  think,  when  you  go  in  your 
gilt  chariot  to  the  tavern,  to  remember  your  cousin-german, 
and  the  rest  of  your  friends  and  abettors  on  the  otner  side 
the  water,  how  you  will  look  down  on  those  soriy  inTidioDS 
railers,  who  will  go  sneaking  thither  with  small  purses  of 
gold  in  their  pockets ;  when  you  will  be  fdUowed  with  a 
train  of  tumbrils,  loaded  with  your  coin,  one  for  ereiy  bottle 
of  wine,  and  a  waggon  with  six  horses  to  pay  for  the  supper. 
Then  you  will  see  uie  scene  change,  and  the  loud  aedami- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  who  will  re^ 
joice  to  lay  tneir  hands  on  you  to  present  you  with  a  fine 
cravat,  for  the  good  of  our  linen  and  hempen  manufii^ure. 

But  let  us  for  a  while  lay  aside  all  our  joys  and  thoughts 
of  honour  and  grandeur,  and  turn  our  thoughts  a  litdeoo 
answering  our  sorry  politicians,  who  advance  such  pars- 
doxes  to  mjure  you,  when  envy,  only  envy,  is  at  the  bottom. 
They  cry  out  the  nation  will  be  undone  by  having  too  much 
money  imported,  and  then  they  would  fain  draw  all  his  ma- 
jesty's officers  and  servants  into  their  quarrel,  by  saying 
the  revenue  will  be  lessened,  and  then  all  salaries  must  be  iS 
paid.  Poor  politicians  I  they  don't  consider  what  a  patriot 
you  are,  for  you  never  began  this  project  out  of  self-interest, 
out  the  good  of  his  majest/s  dominions  in  general^  and  for 
this  country  in  particular.  As  for  the  latter,  it  will  increase 
trade  amongst  us  in  several  particulars,  and  consequently 
raise  the  revenue,  for  we  shall  have  money  enough,  and  we 
shall  all  drink  wine ; — that  or  water,  for  we  shall  not  have  a 
brewing-pan  left.  It  will  advance  the  coopers'  trade,  which 
will  be  employed  in  making  casks  to  hold  your  coin ;  it  will 
advance  house-rent,  for  every  monied  man,  instead  of  a  scrq>- 
tore,  or  an  iron  chest,  or  strong  box,  must  have  a  wardiouse; 
it  will  also  employ  the  poor,  for  every  person  must  have  a  msn 
or  two  to  wait  on  him  to  carry  the  common  expencesof  the 
day.  Then,  as  to  the  general  good,  what  a  noble  alliance 
win  it  make  ?  When  we  drink  nought  but  wine  sure  then 
France  will  never  quarrel  with  us.    You  shewed  your  grest 
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foresight  in  making  this  general  friendship ;  you  conterfeited 
your  own  coin,  not  out  of  any  ill  design ;  but,  when  it  was 
objected  to  you>  you  alleged  it  was  done  in  HoUand.  Oh, 
rare  subterfuge  I  this  was  your  policy,  to  secure  them.     By 

S'ring  them  a  hint  what  they  may  do,  and  what  I  am  sure 
ey  will  do,  and  when  they  can  send  their  trash  to  a  market 
at  so  great  advantage,  I  dare  swear  all  that  while  th^  will  be 
our  humble  servants.  Then  there  is  Sweden  with  its  cqpper 
will  truckle  to  us.  I  can't  but  be  pleased  to  think  how  we 
shall  put  the  proud  Spaniard  with  his  Pern  and  Mexico  out 
of  countenance. 

Then,  beside  aU  this,  I  can't  but  admire  your  religious 
goodness,  for  1  find  your  aim  in  reformation  of  manners, 
which  in  a  great  measure  has  taken  efiect  i  for  among  a 
great  many  other  societies  and  bodies  that  have  entered  into 
associations  against  your  coins,  our  mercenary  ladies  are  re- 
solved not  to  vend  their  wares  for  it.     They  say  they  have 
brass  enough  already,  and,  if  they  keep  firm  to  that  resolu* 
tion  we  must  be  chaste  in  our  own  defence.   Then  there  are 
your  pick-pockets,  who,  by  diving,  can  fetch  up  between 
iheir  fingers  as  much,  as,  with  good  management,  may  keep 
them  some  days,  but  when  your  coin  comes  in  vogue,  a  back- 
burthen  of  it  will  hardly  fill  their  belly,  and  that  is  more  than 
they  daily  acquire  by  their  slight  of  hand  ;  so  they  must  re- 
form and  take  up  some  other  trade.     Well,  I  protest  I 
think  you  deserve  to  be  highly  exalted,  and  though  every 
man  does  not  ffet  his  rewara  in  this  world,  that  is  no  argu- 
ment against  his  deserving  it ;  and  every  good  man  ought  to 
wish  it.     When  a  poor  rogue  picks  a  pocket  for  want,  or 
robs  on  the  road,  we  all  wish  him  hanged  f«r  it,  and  sooner 
or  later  he  gets  it.     Then  what  must  that  villain  deserve, 
that,  under  the  colour  of  law  or  authority,  would  plunder  a 
whole  nation.     I  have  read,  in  a  very  good  book,  that  for- 
merly there  was  one  Alexander,  a  coppersmith,  who  did 
much  harm  to  a  good  man,  who  thought  it  lawful,  in  his 
language,  to  pray  the  Lord  to  reward  him  according  to  his 
woncs ;  and  since  you,  the  coppersmith  of  this  age,  have 
wrought  such  confusion  to  this  nation,  we  may,  from  so 
good  a  precedent,  in  plain  English,  and  I  hope  the  Papists, 
who  say  their  prayers  in  Latin,  will  join  with  us  in  one  Eng- 
lish prayer,  which  is,  llie  Lord  confound  you  igid  all  your 
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devices  that  would  ruin  our  nation.    Which  is  the  hear^ 
prayer  of^ 

Dear  Will,     • 
You  real  friend  and  humble  Bervant, 

HiBEBNICUS. 


A  Letter  to  William  Wood^from  a  Member  of  that  Sodety  ef 
Merij  who,  in  derision^  are  called  QtioterM, 

Friend  William, — I  write  not  these  lines  to  thee  from  anj 
regard  I  have  to  thy  person  or  thy  coin ;  so  much  as  in 
obedi(nce  to  some  eluers  who  commanded  I  should  ezpostiH 
late  with  thee  upon  thy  ^reat  presumption,  inasmuch  as  thoa 
dost  still  continue  obstinately  to  persist  in  the  evil  of  thy 
ways ;  and  for  which  thou  mayest  surely  expect  to  receive 
the  reward  due  unto  thy  great  and  manifold  deviceSi  B^ 
lieve  me,  if  it  please  thee,  lor  verily  in  my  time  I  remember 
not  to  have  known  a  greater  numbskull  than  thou  ar^  eveo 
thyself;  notwithstanding  all  the  friendly  admonitions  thou 
hast  received  time  after  time,  thou  art  still  soothing  thy  va- 
nity, in  expectation  of  what  I  am  bold  to  affirm  to  thee  wifl 
never  come  to  pass.  Believe  me,  friend,  'tis  not  in  the  power 
of  thee  or  thine  emissaries  to  compel  me  to  take  one  single 
doit  of  thy  filth  in  part  payment  for  the  worst  yard  of  dom 
in  my  warehouse,  and  I  may  assure  thee  the  rest  of  the  bre- 
thren (some  few  excepted)  are  of  the  same  mind  as  to  thii 
particular.  So  that  nothing  can  prompt  thee  to  such  vile 
wickedness,  unless  thou  hast,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  de- 
livered thyself  up  to  the  workings  of  the  evil  spirit ;  who  v 
like  unto  a  wily  adversary  that  seeketh  all  methods  of  plying 
his  engines  until  he  receiveth  men  into  his  clutches  $  and 
then  it  is  not  thy  Britannias,  nor  thy  Hibemias,  nor  thj 
much  more  valuable  Mammon  of  unrighteousness  (I  mean  thy 
gold  or  thy  silver),  will  extricate  thee  from  the  many  sor- 
rows thou  wilt  then  be  encompassed  with.  And  what  (I  jpaj 
thee)  will  avail  thy  patents,  or  thy  grants,  or  thy  othar  ho- 
nours, which  thou  hast  by  thy  false  insinuations  received 
by  the  great  men  of  this  worldf,  who  are  not  always  moved 
by  the  spirit  to  do  those  things  which  appertain  to  our  peaces 
but  contrary  wise  to  such  as  are  not  meet  to  be  named,    ft 
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doth  not  at  present  concern  thy  friend  to  speak  to  such  sort 
of  people,  saving  than  as  it  falleth  in  the  customs  of  dis* 
course  $  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  thyself,  and  to  whom  it 
behooyeth  not,  I  should  prescribe  matters  convenient  to  be 
done,  otherwise  than  such  as  shall  seem  meet  according  to 
fleshly  wisdom  and  maxims  of  profane  men,  who  delight 
marvellously  in  heaping  together  worldly  dross,  that  they 
may  (as  it  is  written)  consume  it  on  their  lusts ;  and  there- 
fore, according  to  my  first  motive,  I  shall  lay  aside  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject  matter  I  fell  into,  and  more 
dosely  pursue  the  intention  of  this  epistle,  which  is  writ  in 
an  simplici^  of  mind,  to  bring  thee  (if  possible)  to  some 
sense  of  thy  duty,  and  the  regard  thou  oughtest  to  have 
for  the  welfare  of  thy  friends  in  particular,  and  thy  neigh- 
bours in  general 

Wert  not  thou  then  the  vainest  of  sots  to  imagine  thy 
ach^ne  should  be  successful,  without  communing  with  the 
men  who  were  to  be  the  purchasers  of  thy  coin  ?  Shouldest 
thou  not  look  before  thou'd  leap  ?  which  would  have  pre- 
vented everybody  from  calling  diee  an  ignorant  ass,  desti- 
tute of  brains,  in  thinking  to  siumount  such  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties, which  maketh  all  people  to  laugh  at  thy  calamity, 
as  it  is  owing  to  thyself  j  and  verily,  friend,  I  cannot  better 
illustrate  what  I  am  saying,  than  to  tell  thee  the  history  of 
the  fox  and  the  goat,  who  both  being  very  much  a-thirst, 
went  into  a  well,  but  when  they  had  drank  somewhat  plenti- 
ful, the  matter  remained  how  to  come  out.  The  fox  pro- 
posed to  the  other ;  stand  thou,  saith  he^  on  thy  hinder  legs 
upright,  even  thus,  and  then  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  mount 
upon  thy  head,  and  get  clear  ;  it  seemeth  Reynard  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  his  own  profit,  and  lacking  all  compassion 
to  his  distressed  friend,  reproaching  his  simplicity,  saying,  if 
thou  hadst  as  much  brains  in  thy  skull  as  beard  on  thy  chops, 
thou  wouldst  consider  in  thy  going  in,  how  thou  should 
come  forth  again*  But  this  (although  it  may  seem  some- 
what foreign  to  the  matter  in  band)  is,  indeed,  exactly  thv 
case }  and  truly  I  marvel  at  thy  great  imprudence,  in  feeo- 
ing  thyself  up  with  hopes  of  ever  accomplishing  thy  sinister 
ends,  since  thou  canst  not  but  hear  report  of  friend  Jona^ 
than's  miraculous  performances  in  three  successive  operas 
tions,  wherein  he  hath  given  sight  unto  those  which  be  blind> 
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hearing  unto  the  deaf,  and  speech  unto  them  whidi  ladceth 
understanding!  and  hath  also  laid  open  thy  foul  impostarei 
to  such  a  decree,  as  maketh  me  astonished  at  thy  gross  ig- 
norance and  stupidity  ;  insomuch,  that  thy  unnghteoos 
gain,  the  wages  of  sin  (which  should  thy  project  succeed) 
thou  wouldest  then  have  appropriated  to  tmne  own  proper 
behoof,  must  in  the  end  prove  hurtful  to  thy  future  hanii- 
ness,  insomuch  as  to  puzzle  thee  in  great  abundance  how 
to  adjust  thy  Flemish  account,  which  thou  wilt  be  oUuied 
to  put  in  the  clearest  light  before  thou  canst  be  recrived  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  ^Tis,  therefore,  the  reason,  thy  firieiid 
concemeth  himself  so  much  in  thy  bdial^  not  that  lie  would 

E've  hindrance  to  the  due  execution  of  thy  grant,  but  fiaaring 
5t  the  matter  being  reverst,  execution  should  per  dianee  be 
done  upon  thy  carcass,  that  thou  migfatest  on  thy  namesake, 
Wood,  expiate  thy  manifold  offences,  they  beinff  such  as  mak- 
eth men  i^rm  this  to  be  very  much  a  just  tribute  due  finom 
thee  for  the  disturbances  thou  hast  given  them  in  times  past 
Therefore  let  me  exhort  thee  in  brotheriy  duuitythat 
thou  repent  thee  of  thine  abominations,  lest,  peradventore, 
thou  art  forced  unwillingly  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  inas- 
much as  thou  dwellest  among  a  wicked  and  untoward  raie- 
ration  ;  which,  if  thou  shalt  luckily  eacape^  I  do  vmg^  af> 
firm,  even  as  my  soul  liveth,  thou  art  not  the  only  man  who 
hath  gone  off  in  a  whole  skin,  nevertheless  deserving  stripes 
in  abundance :  But  if  thou  shalt  still  continue  obstinately  per- 
verse in  thy  impious  practices,  thou  mayst  surely  expect  the 
most  severe  treatment  from  such  of  the  elders  as  thinketh 
themselves  indispensably  obliged  to  exclude  thee  their  so- 
ciety, and  then  thy  condition  will  be  greatly  astonishing, 
when  thou  wilt  be  delivered  up  to  the  government  of  the 
Pi'ince  of  Darkness,  even  Belzebub,  to  whom  thou  seemeth 
to  me  to  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  in  thy  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, both  of  ye  bearing  enmity  to  the  children  of  men.  I 
shall  forbear  any  further  admonitions  to  thee  at  this  time, 
fearing  lest  I  should  tire  thy  patience.  But  if  ought  should 
offer  itself,  which  may  chance  be  material  to  thy  purpose^ 
thou  may^t  expect  still  to  hear  from  thv  friend,  as  the  qpirit 
shall  move.-  This  beixig  all  the  needfiil  from  him  who  writeth 
himself,  in  brotherly  affection 

Thine, 

Abraham  Wooduatkb. 
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Jhe  Presem  Miserable  State  of  Ireland.  In  a  Letter  from  a 
Gentleman  in  Dublin^  to  his  Friend  S.  B.  W.  in  London : 
Jf  herein  is  briefly  stated  the  Causes  and  Heads  of  all  our 
Woes.    Dublin:  PrinUdfS^c 


{The  following  Tract  is  taken  from  a  little  miscellaneous  12mo  to- 
Inme  of  pamphlets,  communicated  by  Mr  Hartstonge,  relating 
chiefly  to  Irish  affiurs,  the  property  at  one  time  of  Thomas  Kings- 
bury,  Esq.  son  of  Dr  Kingsbury,  who  attended  Swift  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. The  letter  has  neither  date  nor  publisher's  name.  We  are 
to  understand  that  it  was  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and 
besides  Swift's  initials,  subjoined  to  the  letter,  there  is  subjoined  to 
the  Dublin  copy  a  half  length  of  the  Dean  in  his  clerical  dress, 
coarsely  cut  upon  wood,  but  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  his 
other  portraits.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenti- 
£ity  of  the  treatise,  which  serves  as  oi\e  piece  of  evidence,  among 
many  others,  that  Swift,  during  the  short  period  when  there  was  an 
^opening  for  friendly  intercourse  betwixt  him  and  Walpole,  availed 
himself  of  it,  rather  to  state  the  grievances  of  Ireland  than  to 
serve  his  own  purposes  of  advancement.  This  letter  contains  th« 
summary  of  the  conference  between  Swift  and  the  prime  mini- 
ster in  April  1726,  and  of  the  letter  which  the  Dean  wrote  to  th« 
Earl  of  Peterborow  upon  the  same  occasion.  See  pages  318, 
319.  As  the  representation  is  couched  in  an  amicable  form, 
the  publication  must  have  taken  place  betwixt  Swift's  return  to 
Ireland  in  July  17^6,  and  his  final  rupture  with  Walpole  on  his 
coming  to  England  in  March  17^7.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  though 
in  many  respects  an  able  and  enlightened  statesman,  certainly 
entertained  the  prejudices  generally  current  in  England  on  the 
mode  of  managing  Ireland.  If  the  Dean  had  only  been  solici- 
tous of  personal  aggrandizement,  it  might  have  been  readily  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  minister  did  not  choose  to  gain  bis  adherence  at 
the  expence  of  sacrificing  the  system  which  had  hitherto  guided  , 
England  in  her  conduct  towiotis  the  sister  kingdom,  and  the 
patriot  of  Ireland  was  not  to  be  won  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
emancipation  of  his  country.  The  character  of  the  Drapier 
seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  letter-writer.] 


Sir,— By  the  last  packets  I  had  the  favour  of  yours,  and 
am  surprised  that  you  should  apply  to  a  person  so  ill  quali- 
fied as  I  am,  for  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  the  state  of 
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oar  trade.  I  have  always  lived  as  retired  as  possible ;  I  bare 
carefuUy  avoided  the  perplexed  honour  of  ci^-offices ;  I 
have  never  minded  any  bod/s  business  but  my  own  s  upon 
all  which  accounts,  and  several  others,  you  might  eadjr 
have  found  among  my  fellow-citizens,  persons  more  emtik 
to  resolve  the  weighty  questions  you  put  to  me,  than  1  can 
pretend  to  be. 

But  being  entirely  at  leisure,  even  at  this  season  of  die 
yeart  when  I  used  to  have  scarce  time  sufficient  to  perfenn 
the  necessary  offices  of  life,  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with 
your  requests,  cautioning  you  not  implicitly  to  rely  apon  what 
I  say,  excepting  what  b^ngs  to  that  branch  of  trade  in  which 
I  am  more  immediately  concerned. 

The  Irish  trade  is,  at  present,  in  the  roost  dqplorable  ooo- 
dition  that  can  be  imagined ;  to  remedy  it,  the  causes  of  its 
languishment  must  be  inquired  into :  But  as  those  causes 
(you  may  assure  yoursell)  will  not  be  removed,  yoa  may  look 
upon  it  as  a  thing  past  hopes  of  recoveiy. 

The  first  and  greatest  shock  our  trade  received,  was  finom 
an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  in  the  parfiament 
of  England,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool  manufeo 
tured  in  Ireland.  An  act  (as  the  event  plainly  shews)  fbDer  of 
greediness  than  good  policy;  an  act  as  beneficial  to  France 
and  Spain,  as  it  has  been  destructive  to  England  and  Irdand. 
At  the  passing  of  this  fatal  act,  the  condition  of  oar  trade 
was  fflorious  and  flourishing,  though  no  way  interfisring  with 
the  English ;  we  made  no  broad-cloths  above  68.  per  yard; 
coarse  druggets,  bays  and  shalloons,  worsted  damasks,  strong 
draught  works,  slight  half-works,  and  gaudy  stufis,  were  die 
only  product  of  our  looms :  these  were  partly  consumed  by 
the  meanest  of  our  people,  and  partly  sent  to  the  northern 
nations,  from  which  we  had  in  exchange,  timber,  iron,  hemp, 
flax,  pitch,  tar,  and  hard  dollars.  At  the  time  the  current 
money  of  Ireland  was  foreign  silver,  a  man  could  hardly  re- 
ceive L.  100,  without  finding  the  coin  of  all  the  n<Nrttieni 
powers,  and  every  Prince  of  the  empire  among  it.  Thu 
money  was  returned  into  England  for  fine  dothea,  silks,  && 
for  our  own  wear,  for  rents,  ror  coals,  for  hardware,  and  aD 
other  English  manufactures,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  sap> 
plied  the  London  merchants  with  foreign  silver  for  exponas 
tion. 
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The  rq)eated  damoun  of  the  English  weavers  produced 
{his  act^  so  destrucrive  to  themselves  and  us.  They  looked 
with  envious  eyes  upon  our  prosperity,  and  complained  of 
being  under-sold  by  us  in  those  commodities,  which  they 
themselves  did  not  deal  in*  At  their  instances  the  act  was  pas- 
led,  and  we  lost  our  profitable  northern  trade.     Have  they 

Sot  it  ?  No,  surely,  you  have  found  they  bave  ever  since 
eclined  in  the  trade  they  so  happily  possessed ;  you  shall 
|uid  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  towns  without  one  loom  in 
them,  which  suoslsted  entirely  upon  the  wooUen  manufiu> 
toiy  before  the  passing  of  this  unhappy  bill ;  and  I  will  try 
if  1  can  give  the  true  reasons  for  the  decay  of  their  trade^ 
and  our  calamities. 

Three  parts  in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  of 
the  town  where  I  dwell  were  English  manufacturers,  whom 
either  misfortunes  in  trade,  Utile  petty  debts,  contract^ 
through  idleness,  or  the  pressures  of  a  numerous  &mily,  had 
driven  into  our  cheap  country :  These  were  employed  in 
working  up  our  coarse  wool,  while  the  finest  was  sent  into 
England.  Several  of  these  had  taken  the  children  of  the 
native  Irish  apprentices  to  them,  who  being  humbled  by  the 
forfeiture  of  upward  of  three  millions  by  the  {levolution^ 
were  obliged  to  stoop  to  a  mechanic  industry.  Upon  the 
pasbing  of  this  bill,  we  were  obliged  to  dismiss  thousands  of 
these  people  horn  our  service.  Those  who  had  settled  their 
affairs  returned  hon^e,  and  overstocked  England  with  work- 
men ;  those  whose  debts  were  unsatisfied  went  to  France^ 
Spain,  and  Netherlands,  where  they  met  with  good  encour* 
aseraent,  whereby  the  natives,  having  got  a  firm  footing  in 
the  trade,  being  acute  fellows,  soon  became  as  good  work- 
men as  any  we  have,  and  supply  the  foreign  manu&ctories 
with  a  constant  recruit  of  artizans ;  our  island  lying  much 
more  under  pasture  than  any  in  Europe.  The  foreign- 
ers (notwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  the  JBnglish  par- 
liament has  bound  us  up  with)  are  furnished  with  the 
greatest  quantity  of  our  choicest  wool.  I  need  not  tell  you^ 
sir,  that  a  custom-house  oath  is  held  as  little  sacred  here  as 
in  England,  or  that  it  is  common  for  masters  of  vessels  to 
swear  themselves  bound  for  one  of  the  English  wool  ports, 
and  unload  in  France  or  Spain.  By  this  means  the  trade 
in  those  parts  is,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed,  and  we  were 
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obliged  to  try  our  hands  at  finer  works,  haTing  only  our 
home  consumption  to  depend  upon ;  and,  I  can  assure  yoo, 
we  have,  in  several  kinds  of  narrow  goods,  even  exceeded 
the  English,  and  I  believe  we  shaD,  in  a  few  years  more,  be 
able  to  equsJ  them  in  broad  cloths ;  but  this  you  may  de^ 
pend  upon,  that  scarce  the  tenth  part  of  English  goooi  are 
now  imported,  of  what  used  to  be  before  the  fiunous  act 

The  only  manufiu:tured  wares  we  are  allowed  to  export, 
are  linen  doth  and  linen  yam,  which  ate  marketable  mw  in 
England  ;  the  rest  of  our  commodities  are  wool,  restramed 
to  England,  and  raw  hides,  skins,  tallow,  bee^  and  butter. 
Now,  these  are  things  for  which  the  northern  nations  have 
no  occasion;  we  are  therefore  obliged,  instead  of  canying 
woollen  goods  to  their  markets,  and  bringing  home  money, 
to  purchase  their  commodities. 

In  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  our  wares  are  more 
valuable,  though  it  must  be  owned,  our  fraudulent  trade  in 
wool  is  the  best  branch  of  our  commerce ;  from  hence  we 

St  wines,  brandy,  and  fruit,  very  cheap,  and  in  great  per^ 
:tion ;  so  that  though  England  has  constrainea  us  to  be 
poor,  they  have  given  us  leave  to  be  meriy.  From  these  coun- 
tries we  bring  nome  moydores,  pistoles,  and  kmiadores, 
without  which  we  should  scarce  have  a  penny  to  turn  upon. 
To  England  we  are  allowed  to  send  nothing  but  linen 
cloth,  yarn,  raw  hides,  skins,  tallow,  and  wool*  From  thence 
we  have  coals,  for  which  we  always  pay  ready  money,  India 
goods,  English  woollen  and  silks,  tobacco,  hard«ware  eardi- 
en-ivare,  salt,  and  several  other  commodities.  Our  expartt^ 
tions  to  England  are  very  much  overbalanced  by  our  im- 

Eortations ;  so  that  the  course  of  exchange  is  generally  too 
igh,  and  people  chuse  rather  to  make  their  remittances  to 
England  in  specie,  than  by  a  bill,  and  our  nation  is  peipe- 
tuaUy  drained  of  its  little  running  cash. 

Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  trade,  scarcity  of  money 
and  swelling  of  Exchange,  is  the  unnatural  affectation  of  our 
gentry  to  reside  in  and  about  London.  Their  rents  are  re- 
mitted to  them,  and  spent  there;  the  countryman  wants 
employment  from  them,  the  country  shop-kemer  wants  their 
custom ;  for  this  reason  be  can't  pay  his  Dublin  correspond 
dent  readily,  nor  take  off  a  great  quantity  of  his  wares. 
Therefore  the  Dublin  merchant  can't  employ  the  artizan. 
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nor  keep  up  his  credit  in  foreign  markets.  I  hare  discoursed 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  persons  esteemed  for  good  sense, 
and  demanded  a  reason  for  this  their  so  unaccountable  pro« 
oeedingy  expensive  to  them  for  the  present !  ruinous  to  their 
country !  and  destructive  to  the  future  value  of  their  es* 
tates  I  and  find  all  their  answers  summed  up  under  three 
heads;  curiosity,  pleasure,  and  loyalty  to  King  George. 
The  two  first  excuses  deserve  no  answer ;  let  us  try  me  validity 
of  the  third.  Would  not  loyalty  be  much  better  expressed  by 

Sntlemen  staying  in  their  respective  countries,  influencing 
eir  dependents  by  their  examples,  saving  their  own  wealth, 
and  letting  their  neighbours  profit  by  Vieir  necessary  ex- 
pences,  thereby  keeping  them  firom  misery  and  its  una- 
voidable consequence,  discontent  ?  Or  is  it  better  to  flock 
to  London,  be  lost  in  a  crowd,  kiss  the  king's  hand,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  royal  family  ?  The  seeing  of  the  royal 
liouse  may  animate  their  zeal  for  it ;  but  otSer  advantages 
I  know  not.  What  employment  have  any  of  our  gentlemen 
got  by  their  attendance  at  Court  to  make  up  to  mem  their 
expences?  Why,  about  forty  of  them  have  been  created 
peers,  and  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  of  them,  baronets 
and  knights.  For  these  excellent^  advantages,  thousands  of 
our  gentry  have  squeezed  their  tenants,  impoverished  the 
trader,  and  impaired  their  own  fortunes  ! 

Another  great  calami^,  is  the  exorbitant  raising  of  the 
rents  of  lands.  Upon  tne  determination  of  all  IgbScs  made 
before  the  year  1690,  a  gentleman  thinks  he  has  but  indif- 
ferently improved  his  estate,  if  he  has  only  doubled  his  rent- 
roll.  Farms  are  screwed  up  to  a  rack-rent,  leases  granted 
but  for  a  small  term  of  years,  tenants  tied-  down  to  hard 
conditions,  and  discouraged  from  cultivating  the  lands  they 
occupy,  to  the  best  advantage,  by  the  certainty  they  have  of 
the  rent  being  raised  on  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  pro- 

Eortionablv  to  the  improvements  they  shall  make.  Thus  is 
onest  industry  restrained,  the  farmer  is  a  slave  to  his 
landlord ;  'tis  well  if  he  can  cover  his  famUy  with  a  coarse 
home-spun  frize.  The  artizan  has  little  dealings  with  him, 
yet  he  is  obliged  to  take,  his  provisions  from  him  at  an  ex- 
travagant price,  otherwise  the  &rmer  cannot  pay  his  rent. 

The  proprietors  of  lands  keep  great  part  of  them  in  their 
own  hands  for  sheep  pasture,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
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poor  wretches,  who  think  themselTes  blest,  if  tbey  can  ob- 
tain a  hut  worse  than  the  'squire's  dog-kennel,  and  an  acre 
of  ground  for  a  potatoe  plantation,  on  condition  of  being  as 
▼ery  slaves  as  any  in  America.  What  can  be  more  de^r- 
able^  than  to  behold  wretches  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty. 

We  are  apt  to  charge  the  Irish  with  laziness^  becanse  we 
seldom  find  them  employed,  but  then  we  don't  consider  they 
have  nothing  to  do.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  excdlenl 
remarks  on  the  United  Provinces,  inquires  why  HoOand, 
which  has  the  fewest  and  worst  ports  and  commodities  of 
any  nation  in  Europe,  should  abound  in  trade,  and  Irdand, 
which  has  the  most  and  best  of  both,  should  have  none? 
This  great  man  attributes  this  surprizing  accident  to  the 
natural  aversion  man  has  for  labour,  who  will  not  be  pn>- 
moted  to  toil  and  fatigue  himself  for  die  superfluities  of  life^ 
throughout  the  week,  when  he  may  provide  himtrif  wkh 
all  necessary  subsistence  by  the  lalxnir  of  a  day  or  twa 
But  with  due  submission  to  SSr  William's  profound  jodg* 
ment,  the  want  of  trade  with  us  is  rather  owing  to  the  cmd 
restraints  we  lie  under,  than  to  any  disqualification  whatso- 
ever in  our  inhabitants. 

I  have  not,  sir,  for  these  thirty  years  past,  since  I  was 
concerned  in  trade,  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  distresses 
have  beep  flowing  in  upon  us,  ever  observed  them  to  swdl  so 
suddenly  to  such  a  height,  as  they  have  done  within  these 
few  months.    Our  present  calamities  are  not  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  you  can  have  no  notion  of  them,  without  bdioldiiig 
them.    Numbers  of  miserable  objects  crowd  our  doors,  beg* 
ffin^  us  to  take  their  wares  at  any  price,  to  prevent  £at 
families  from  immediate  starving.     We  cannot  part  with 
our  money  to  them,  both  because  we  know  not  when  we 
shall  have  vent  for  their  goods ;   and  as  there  are  no  d^bU 
paid,  we  are  afraid  of  reducing  ourselves  to  dieir  lamentable 
circumstances.     The  dismal  time  of  trade  we  had  dnring 
Marr's  Troubles  in  Scotland  are  looked  upon  as  happy  days 
when  compared  with  the  present. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  griping  want,  this  du- 
mal  poverty,  this  additional  woe,  must  be  put  to  the  aocoised 
stocks,  which  have  desolated  our  country  more  eflfectoaliy 
^an  England.    Stockjobbing  was.  a  kind  of  traffic  we  wen 
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Utterly  unacquainted  with.  We  went  late  to  the  South 
Sea  maricet,  and  bore  fi  great  share  in  the  losses  of  it,  with* 
out  having  tasted  any  of  its  profits. 

If  many  in  England  have  been  ruined  by  stocks,  some 
have  been  advanced.  The  English  have  a  free  and  open 
trade  to  repair  their  losses ;  but  above  all,  a  wise,  vigilant* 
and  uncorrupted  parliament  and  ministry,  strenuously  en- 
deavouring to  restore  public  trade  to  its  former  happy  state* 
Whilst  we,  having  lost  the  greatest  part  of  our  cash,  without 
any  probability  of  its  returning,  must  despair  of  retrieving 
our  losses  by  trade,  and  have  before  our  eyes  the  dismd 
prospect  of  universal  poverty  and  desolation. 

I  believe.  Sir,  you  are  by  this  time  heartily  tired  with 
this  indigested  letter,  and  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  trath 
of  what  I  said  in  the  be^nning  of  it,  that  you  had  much 
better  have  imposed  this  task  on  some  of  our  citizens  of 
greater  alnlities.  But  perhaps,  sir,  such  a  letter  as  this  may 
De,  for  the  singularity  of  it,  entertaining  to  you  who  corres- 

Smd  with  the  politest  and  most  learned  men  in  Europe* 
ut  I  am  satisfied  you  will  excuse  its  want  of  exactness  and 
perq)icuity,  when  you  consider  my  education,  my  being  un- 
accustomed to  writings  of  this  nature,  and,  above  aU,  those 
calamitous  objects  which  constantly  surround  us,  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  clearest  imagination,  and  the  soundest  judgment* 
Whatever  cause  I  have  given  you  by  this  letter  to  think 
worse  of  my  sense  and  judgment,  I  fancy  I  have  given  you 
a  manifest  proof  that  I  am, — Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  S. 
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TEN  REASONS  FOR  REPEALING  THE  TEST 

ACT. 


[This  Tract  is  from  a  rare  broadside  copy.  It  appears  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  Dean,  and  the  arguments  correspond  with  those  he 
uses  elsewhere.] 
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1.  Because  the  presWterians  are  people  of  such  great  in^ 
terest  in  this  kingdom,  that  there  are  not  above  ten  of  their 
persuasion  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  but  one  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  Though  thc^  are  not  obliged  to  take  the 
sacrament  in  the  estaUiSied  cnurch,  to  quahfy  them  to  be 
members  of  either  house. 

2.  Because  those  of  the  established  church  of  this  king^ 
dom  are  so  disafiected  to  the  king,  that  not  one  of  them 
worth  mentioning  f  except  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond)  has 
been  concerned  in  Uie  reoellion  ;  and  that  our  Parliament^ 
though  there  be  so  few  presbjrterians,  has  upon  all  occasicms 
proved  its  loyalty  to  King  George,  and  has  readily  agreed 
to,  and  enacted  what  might  support  his  government. 

S.  Because  very  few  of  the  presbjrterians  have  lost  an  em- 
ployment worth  L.  20  per  ann.  for  not  qualifying  them- 
selves according  to  the  test  act ;  nor  will  thev  accept  of  a 
militia  commission,  though  they  do  of  one  in  the  army. 

4.  Because  if  they  are  not  in  the  militia,  and  other  places 
of  trust,  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents  will  destroy  us  ; 
when  he  has  no  one  to  support  him  but  the  King  of  i^ain; 
when  King  George  is  at  a  good  understanding  with  Swe- 
den, Prussia,  and  Denmark ;  and  when  he  has  made  the 
best  alliances  in  Christendom,  when  the  emperor.  King  of 
Great  Britain,  the  French  king,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  ar^ 
all  in  the  quadruple  alliance  against  the  Spaniard,  his  up- 
start cardinal,  and  the  Pretender;  when  bloody  plots  against 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  blown  up ;  when  the  l^ianish 
fleet  is  quite  dispersed ;  when  the  French  army  is  overrun- 
ning Spain ;  and  when  the  rebels  in  Scotland  are  cut  off. 

5.  The  Test  clause  should  be  repealed,  because  it  is  a 
defence  against  the  Reformation  the  presbyterians  lonff 
since  promised  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  (vi^ 
We  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  burges- 
ses, ministers  of  the  gospel,  commons  of  all  sorts  in  the  king- 
doms of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  &c.*  each  one  of 
us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high 
God,  do  swear,  first,  that  we  shall  sincerely,  really  and  con- 
stantly, through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several 


*  Vide  Coofessioo  of  Faith,  p.  J04, 50S. 
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places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion in  the  churcn  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline, and  government.  Secondlyf  That  we  shall  in  like 
manner,  without  respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpa- 
tion of  popery,  prelacy  5  that  is  church  government  by  arch- 
bishops, their  chancellors^  and  commissaries,  deans,  deacons 
and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers depending  on  that  hierarchy. 

6.  Because  the  presbyterian  church  government  may  be 
independent  of  the  state.  The  Lord  Jesus  U  King  and  head 
of  his  church  ;*  hath  therein  appcnnted  a  government,  in  the 
hands  of  church-officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate. 
As  magistrates  may  lawfiiUy  call  a  synod  of  ministers  to  con- 
sult and  advise  with  about  matters  of  religion ;  so  if  magis* 
trates  be  open  enemies  to  the  church,  the  ministers  of  Christ 
of  themselves,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or  they  with  other 
fit  persons,  upon  del^ation  from  their  churches,  may,  meet 
together  in  such  assemblies,  f 

7.  Because  they  have  not  the  free  use  of  their  religion, 
when  they  disdain  a  toleration. 

8.  Because  they  have  so  much  charity  for  Episcopacy,  as 
to  account  it  iniquitous.  The  address  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  in  the  late  reign,  says,  that 
to  tolerate  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  would  be  to 
establish  iniquity  by  a  law. 

9.  Because  repealing  the  test  clause  will  probably  dis- 
oblige ten  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects,  for  one  it  can  ob- 
lige. 

10.  Because  if  the  test  clause  be  repealed,  the  presbyte- 
rians  may  with  the  better  grace  get  into  employments,  and 
the  easier  worm  out  those  of  the  established  church. 


*  CoufesftioD  of  FaiUi,  p.  87.  t  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  88,  $9, 
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APPENDIX  No.  VIII. 


LIST  OF  FRIENDS. 
Ungrateful^^JGratefid^Indijgi^^  Daubtfid, 


[Swift  has  classed  the  friends  whom  he  had  served  in  these  several 
divisions,  adopted  probably  in  a  moment  of  spleen  and  sospjctou. 
For  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  for  many  of  those  degraded  iuto 
the  class  of  ungrateful  be  retained  a  sincere  valtte,  inconsistent 
with  their  meriting  that  odious  epithet.] 


Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr 

King),         .         -  tt. 

Mr  Read,             -  d.  g. 

Captain  Bemege,        >  g* 

Mr  Harrison,         -  d,  g. 

Mr  Fiddes,        -        -  i. 

L.  Pr.  f  Lord  Primate 

Marsn),        .        .  g. 

Mi:  Forbes^          -  u. 

Mr  Barber,         •        -  t^. 

Mr  Tooke,            -  g* 

M-  M-  (Mrs  Manley),  g, 

Dr  Sacheverell,         -  u 

Mr  Trapp,        -        -  i. 

Mr  Smyth,            -  f. 

Dr  St-  (Bishop  Sterne),     u. 

Mr  Stratford,          -  i. 

Mr  Ford,        '         •  g* 

Mr  Pope,              -  g. 

Mr  Gay,            -  g. 

Dr  Parnell,        -  u.  d. 

Mr  Manley  (the  Post- 
master),            -  u. 

Dr  Raymond^            -  u. 


Mr  Warburton  (curate  at 

Laraoor,) 
Mr  Walls, 
Hmnphiy  May, 

at  last,    '     - 
Dean  of  Down,  Prattt 
Mr  Berkeley, 
Mr  Steele, 
Mr  Robert  Pooley, 
Mr  Higgins, 
John  Orattan, 
Robert  Grattan» 
Dr  Delanv, 
Mr  Lightburn, 
Charles  Grattan, 
Mr  Curtis, 
Mr  Corbert, 
Mr  Nisbit, 
Mr  James  Stopfbrd, 
Dr  Sheridan, 

Queen  C , 

Mr  Wood, 

Sir , 

Mrs  Barber, 


a. 

g- 
u. 

If. 

d. 


g' 

g 

f.  partly  g. 

g 
g 

I. 


>. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IX. 

LETTERS 
From  the  Rev.  Matthew  P^ngton  to  Mr  Batiyer  the  printer. 

[These  letters  were  recovered  by  the  industry  of  Mr  Nicol,  and 
throw  some  curious  light  upon  Dean  Swift's  publications.  His 
connection  with  the  impudent  and  profligate  character  to  whom 
he  intrusted  them  is  noticed,  p.  378.] 

^R  PILKINGTON  TO  MR  BOWTER.         '«, 

November  Of  17S1. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  surprised  at  your  long  silence^ 
and  perhaps  you  have  been  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  mine.  But  as  I  hope  always  to  preserve  the  friend- 
ship we  have  began,  I  must  acquaint  you  with  the  reasons  of 
my  conduct. 

I  have  the'  misfortune  to  live  in  a  scene  of  great  hurry ; 
and,  between  attending  those  in  high  stations  who  honour 
me  with  their  friendship,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  my 
profession,  I  have  scarce  a  moment  disengaged  ;  yet  I  con« 
stantly  desired  my  friend  Faulkner  to  write  to  you  in  my^ 
name,  because  I  imagined  it  would  save  postage;  and  1 
thought  it  unreasonable  to  trouble  you  with  my  letters,  when 
I  haa  no  very  urgent  business  to  write  to  you  upon,  and  had 
too  many  obligations  to  you  to  think  of  adding  to  your  ex- 
pence.  But  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  can  plead  in  your 
case,  for  your  neglect  of  writing  to  me,  who  am  desirous  to 
.  continue  a  constant  correspondence :  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
you  justify  yourself. 

Yesterday  I  saw  a^l^tter  of  yours  to  Mr  Faulkner,  and  oa 
so  distressful  a  subject,  that  I  very  sensibly  shared  in  your 
affliction.*  I  am  naturally  apt  to  pity  the  woes  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures,  but  the  wounds  of  my  friend  are  my  own. 
Here  my  office  ought  to  be  to  administer  comfort  to  you  in 
so  great  a  calamity ;  but  I  know  bow  much  easier  it  is  to 
preach  patience  and  resignation  than  to  practise  either.  The 

•  The  death  of  Mrs  Bow)  er. 
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strongest  reason  acts  but  feebly  upon  the  heart  that  is  loaded 
with  grief,  nor  is  the  hi/sfhest  eloquence  powerful  enough  to 
heal  a  wounded  spirit.  Time,  and  a  firm  trust  in  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  undoubtedly  orders  all  things  for  the  best,  are 
the  only  ministers  of  comfort  in  Ar  misfortunes  ;  and  I  hope 
your  own  virtue  will  enable  youS  bear  this  affliction  with 
the  resolution  of  a  Christian,  though  joined  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  a  friend,  and  the  fondest  esteem  for  the  memory 
of  that  relation  you  have  lost. 

I  desired  Mr  Faulkner,  about  six  weeks  ago,  to  return 
you  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  procuring  me  the  books 
from  Mr  Giles's,  which  I  received  safe,  and  also  the  box  of 
those  wriflngs  of  mine ;  and  I  am  extremely  grieved  to  find 
that  Faulkner  neglected  mentioning  either.  I  nad  not  known 
it  only  for  your  postcript,  wherein  you  desire  to  know  whether 
I  received  them.  I  would  have  wrote  to  you  before  this,  if 
I  had  not  believed  that  your  charge  was  paid  $  for  Dr  De- 
lany  is,  I  believe,  by  this  time  in  London  ;  and  he  wrote 
to  me  from  Bath  for  directions  where  to  find  you  in  London, 
that  he  might  pay  off  his  bill,  and  return  you  his  thanks  for 
your  kindness  to  us.  Let  me  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  ac- 
quaint Mr  Oiles  with  this,  because  I  would  not,  for  any 
consideration,  seem  to  forget  my  creditors,  though  in  another 
country.  If  Dr  Delany  be  not  come  to  you,  I  (fesire  yoa 
will  inquire  out  his  lodgings ;  and  I  believe  you  may  be 
informed  either  at  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  or  Mr  Percivafs  in 
Conduit  Street.  Tell  him  your  name  whenever  you  go  to 
wait  upon  him ;  and  I  assure  you  the  doctor  will  be  ex- 
tremely friendly  to  you,  and  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  have  often 
talked  to  him  of  you. 

I  received  ninety-four  books*  from  you,  but  I  believe 

Jou  must  commit  them  to  the  charge  ofMr  Faulkner,  because 
have  no  opportunity  of  selling,  butjpestowing  them ;  for 
when  any  of  my  friends  are  desirous  to  have  one,  and  ask 
me  where  they  are  to  be  had,  I  am  always  too  generous  or 
too  bashful  (which  is  a  great  rarity  among  us  Irish)  to  accept 
of  payment  for  them  ;  and  by  this  means  I  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  all  away,  which  would  be  too  expen- 
sive an  article  to  me.  Now  what  I  think  would  answer, 
would  be,  to  send  what  I  have  not  bestowed  to  Mr  Faulkner, 

*  Mr  PilkiiigtoD*s  Poems,  printed  by  Mr  Bowyerin  1780L 
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and  let  him  publish  in  his  newspaper  that  he  has  imported 
some  of  those  books,  and  let  him  be  accountable  to  you  for 
the  sale.  I  wrote  to  you  for  thirty,  which  I  expected  to  give 
away,  and  I  believe  I  have  distributed  so  many.  When  I 
receive  your  answer,  I  will  give  you  a  particular  account, 
and  remit  you  the  money  for  them  the  first  opportunity.  If 
I  find  Dr  Delany's  lodgings  out  from  any  friends  here,  or 
from  his  letters  to  me,  I  will  give  you  immediate  notice.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  any  catalogues  that  were  now  selling 
in  London  ;  and  if  you  could  send  any  of  them,  or  any  other 
little  pamphlets,  they  may  be  directed  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Killala,  in  Dublin,  for  me.  I  never  received  either  the 
Monthly  Chronicle  for  March,  nor  the  Historia  Literaria 
for  ditto ;  I  believe  it  miscarried,  by  being  directed  to  Faulk- 
ner ;  they  were  not  for  Dr  Delany,  but  Tor  another  gentle- 
man in  town ;  but  I  had  forgot,  till  the  gentleman  asked  me 
for  them  the  other  day.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
soon,  and  am  your  most  sincere  friend. 

Matt.  Pilkington. 

There  is  one  Greeti,  a  bookseller,  lately  come  from  Lon- 
don to  this  town,  who  has  imported  a  very  curious  collection 
of  books;  but  he  has  rated  them  so  excessively  dear,  and 
seems  to  act  so  haughtily  in  the  sale  of  them,  tnat  I  believe 
above  three*fourths  of  them  will  be  sent  back  to-morrow  to 
England  again.  I  made  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  go  with 
me  there  the  first  moniing ;  but  all  the  books  were  too  dear 
for  either  of  us. 

Mr  Pilkington  to  Mr  Bowyer. 

February  5,  1731-2. 
Sir,— I  find  you  are  resolved  to  lay  me  under  so  many 
obligations  to  you,  that,  upon  principles  of  gratitude,  I  must 
be  afways  desirous  to  promote  your  interest  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power.  I  think  you  have  nothing  more  left  to  do,  but 
to  make  the  experiment,  by  putting  it  in  my  way  to  return 
your  favours.  I  sent  sixty-five  books  to  Mr  Faulkner's,  and 
hope  some  time  or  other  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  ac- 
knowledgements. I  find  Mr  Faulkner  sent  you  a  little 
pamphlet  of  my  writing,  called,  An  Infallible  Scheme  to 
pay  the  Debts  of  this  Natiout    I  have  the  honour  to  see  it 
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mistaken  for  the  Dean's,  both  in  Dublin  and  in  your  part  of 
the  world  ;  but  I  am  still  diffident  of  it,  whether  it  will  merit 
esteem  or  contempt.  It  was  a  sudden  whim,  and  I  was 
tempted  to  send  it  into  the  world  by  the  approbation  which 
the  Dean  (my  wisest  and  best  friend)  expressed  when  he  read 
it :  if  you  were  concerned  in  the  printing  of  it  I  hope  you 
will  be  no  suflPerer.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  re- 
ceiving the  young  printer,  whom  I  recommended  to  you,  in 
so  friendly  a  manner.  If  I  can,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  be 
serviceable  to  any  friend  of  yours,  command  me. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  your  acquaintance  with  Dr 
Delany,  who  is  the  best  of  friends ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
your  affection  for  him  will  increase  with  your  intimacy  with 
tiim.  I  desire  you  to  present  my  service  to  him,  and  tdl 
him  that  the  Dean  designs  to  trouble  him  to  buy  a  conve- 
nient microscope,  that  he  may  find  out  both  myself*  and  my 
house  with  greater  ease  than  he  can  at  present,  because  we 
are  both  so  excessively  small,  that  he  can  scarce  discover 
either.  I  hope  to  hear  soon  from  you,  although  it  be  par- 
liament time,  and  you  hurried  with  business  $  and  shall  al- 
ways be  your  sincere  friend  and  servant. 

Matt.  Pii*kington. 

Mr  PiLKiNGTON  to  Mr  Bowybr. 

Dublin^  August  17,  17S2. 

Sir,*— I  received  your  last  letter,  with  the  note  to  Mr 
North.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of 
such  a  present,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  you. 

I  would  send  with  this  letter  two  or  three  of  those  papers 
which  I  design  for  your  volume,  but  the  Dean  is  reading 
them  over,  to  try  if  there  be  any  alteration  requisite  in  any 
of  them.  I  showed  him  your  note  to  Mr  North  ;  and  I 
believe  he  was  at  least  as  much  pleased  as  the  person  who 
was  to  receive  it.  We  have  thoughts  of  preparing  a  preface 
to  your  edition,  in  the  name  of  the  editor.  Let  roe  know 
whether  I  shall  send  the  pamphlets  by  post,  and  whether 
you  have  the  Journal  of  a  Dublin  Lady,  the  Ballad  on  the 
English  Dean,  and  Rochford's  JournaJ,  because  you  shall 
have  the  copies  sent  to  you,  and  the  property  effisctually  se- 
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cured.  I  mentioned  your  request  to  the  Dean ;  and  I  shall 
get  you  the  right  of  printing  the  Proposal  for  Eating  Chil- 
dren. I  mentioned  the  alteration  of  the  titles,  and  he  thinks 
it  will  be  most  proper  to  give  them  both  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish titles ;  for  instance,  the  Soldier  and  the  Scholar,  or  Ha- 
milton's Ba\%n,  &c.  I  have  some  hope  of  being  able  to  send 
all  these  in  about  a  week  or  fortnight's  time ;  and  shall  ven- 
ture to  send  them  by  post,  though  it  will  be  expensive.  The 
Dean  says,  he  thinks  the  assignment  *  as  full  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  wri£e ;  but  that  he  will  comply  with  any  altera- 
tions we  think  proper.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible ;  because  I  have  some  schemes  to  transact, 
which,  probably,  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  in  my  next  letter. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obliged  servant, 

Matt.  Pilk^noton. 


APPENDIX,  No.  X. 
POEMS  ASCRIBED  TO  SWIFT. 

No.  I. 
The  Swan  Tripe  Club  in  DMin. 

A  SATIRE. 


[Thb  satire  has  been  ascribed  to  Swift,  on  the  authority  of  a  title- 
page  by  Tonson,  who  reprinted  the  poem  as  by  "  the  author  of 


*  The  assignmeiit  is  in  Uiese  words : 

^  Whereas  several  scattered  papers,  io  prose  and  verse,  for  three  or  four 
years  tost  past,  were  printed  in  Dublin,  by  Mr  George  Fanlkner,  some  of 
which  were  sent,  in  manuscript,  to  Mr  William  Bowyer  of  London,  printer, 
wluch  pieces  are  supposed  to  be  written  by  roe,  and  are  now,  by  the  means 
of  the  Revereml  Matthew  Pilkmston,  who  delivered  or  sent  them  to  the  said 
Fanlkner  and  Bowyer,  become  the  property  of  the  said  Faulkner  and  Bow- 

?er :  I  do  here,  without  specifying  the  said  papers,  give  up  all  manner  of  right 
may  be  thought  to  have  in  the  said  papers,  to  Mr  Mattliew  Pilkingtou 
aforesaid,  who  informs  me  that  he  intends  to  give  up  the  said  right  to  Mr 
Bowyer  aforesaid. 

"  Witness  my  hand,  July  28,  1732,  Jonaih.  Swift.    From  the  Deanery 
Honse  in  Dublin,  the  day  and  year  above  written.*' 

This  conveyance  is  assigned  by  PiUdngton,  as  empowered  by  Dr  Swift  to 
do  so,  to  Mr  William  Bowyer  of  LondoBi  q%  5th  October  1752. 
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the  Tale  of  a  Tub.*'  I  cannot  discern  any  internal  evidence ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  terms  in  which  King  William  is  mentioned, 
both  in  the  title  and  text  of  the  poem,  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  Dean's  feelings  towards  that  monarch.  Indeed,  if  this 
poem  had  really  been  the  Dean's  writing,  and  known  to  be  so 
by  the  celebrated  Whig  bookseller,  whom  he  had  offended^  it 
would  have  been  quoted  against  him,  as  a  mark  of  apostacy,  io 
the  numerous  libels  of  the  day,  where,  however,  it  is  never  once 
mentioned.  Besides,  durst  Swift,  with  such  an  evidence  in  everj 
bookseller's  shop,  have  ventured  to  assert,  that,  while  be  held 
Mliig  politics  in  the  state,  he  was  always  of  the  High  Church 
party  in  what  regarded  ecclesiastical  matters.    See  p.  80»  Note.] 


Dedicated  to  all  those  who  are  true  Friends  to  her  present 
Majesty  and  her  Government,  to  the  Church  of  England,  ' 
and  the  Succession  as  by  Law  established  $  and  who  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  preservation  of  their  Re&ioo, 
Rights,  and  Liberties,  due  to  the  late  King  William,  of 
ever  glorious  and  immortal  memory. 

Printed  from  the  original  Dublin  edition  of  1706. 

DijfUUe  e*t  Satyfain  non  gcribere. 

How  this  fantastic  world  is  chang'd  of  late  ! 
Sure  some  full  moon  has  work'd  upon  the  state. 
Time  was,  when  it  was  questioned  much  in  story, 
Which  was  the  worst,  the  Devil,  or  a  Tory ; 
But  now,  ala8  (  those  happy  times  are  o'er  | 
The  rampant  things  are  couchant  now  no  more. 
But  trump  up  Tories,  who  were  Whigs  before. 

There  was  a  time,  when  fair  Hibernia  lay 
Dissolved  in  ease,  and  with  a  gentle  sway 
Enjoy'd  the  blessings  of  a  halcyon  day. 
Pleas*d  with  the  bliss  their  friendly  union  made, 
Beneath  her  bending  fig*tree's  peaceful  shade 
Careless  and  free  her  happy  sons  were  laid. 
No  feuds,  no  groundless  jealousies,  appear. 
To  rouse  their  rage,  or  wake  them  into  fear  ; 
With  pity  they  beheld  Britannia's  state, 
ToFt  by  the  tempest  of  a  stormy  fate ; 
Wild  frenzy  through  her  blasted  borders  pass'dy 
Whilst  noisy  Faction  drove  the  fiirioas  bust ; 
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Calm  and  serene  we  heard  the  tempest  roar. 

And  fearless  view'd  the  danger  from  the  shore. 
Thus  blest,  we  slumber'd  in  a  downy  trance, 

Happy,  like  ^den,  in  mild  ignorance ; 

Till  Discord,  like  the  wily  serpent,  found 

Th'  unguarded  path  to  the  forbidden  ground  ; 

Shew'd  us  the  tree,  the  tempting  tree,  which  stood 

The  fairest,  but  most  fatal,  of  the  wood ; 

And  where  (as  hanging  on  the  golden  bough) 

The  glittering  fruit  look'd  smiling  to  the  view. 

«*  Taste,  and  be  wise,"  the  sly  provoker  said. 

And  see  the  platform  of  your  ruin  laid  : 

Rouse  from  the  dulness  ye  too  long  have  shown. 

And  view  your  Church's  danger,  and  your  own. 

Thus  at  superior  wit  we  catch'd  in  haste, 

Which  mock'd  the  approach  of  our  deluded  taste. 

And  now  ■ 

Imaginary  schemes  we  seem  to  spy. 

And  search  for  dangers  with  a  curious  eye ; 

From  thought  to  thought  we  roll,  and  rack  our  sense^ 

To  obviate  mischiefs  in  the  future  tense : 
Strange  plots  in  embryo  from  the  Lord  we  fear ; 

And  dream  of  mighty  ills,  the  Lord  knows  where  ! 
Wretchedly  wise,  we  curse  our  present  store. 
But  bless  tne  witless  age  we  knew  before. 

Near  that  fam'd  place  *  where  slender  wights  resort. 
And  gay  Pulvilio  keeps  his  scented  court ; 
Where  exiPd  wit  ne'er  shews  its  hated  face, 
But  happier  nonsense  fills  the  thoughtless  place ; 
Where  sucking  beaux,  our  future  hopes,  are  bred, 
The  sharping  gamester,  and  the  bully  red, 
Cer-stock'd  with  fame,  but  indigent  of  bread.; 
There  stands  a  modern  dome  f  of  vast  renown. 
For  a  plump  cook  and  plumper  reckonings  known : 
Rais'd  high,  the  fair  inviting  bird  you  see, 
In  all  his  milky  plumes,  and  feather'd  lechery ; 
In  whose  soft  down  immortal  Jove  was  drest. 
When  the  fair  nymph  the  wily  god  possest ; 


Lncas's  Coffee-house.  t  The  Swan  Tavern. 
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Still  in  which  shape  he  stands  to  mortal  view. 
Patron  of  whoring,  and  of  toping  too. 
Here  gravely  meet  the  worthy  sons  of  zeal. 
To  wet  their  pious  clay,  and  decently  to  rail : 
Immortal  courage  from  the  claret  springs. 
To  censure  heroes,  and  the  acts  of  kings : 
Young  doctors  of  the  gown  here  shrewdly  shew 
How  grace  divine  can  ebb,  and  spleen  can  flow  ; 
The  pious  red-coat  most  devoutly  swears. 
Drinks  to  the  Church,  but  ticks  on  his  arrears  ; 
The  gentle  beau,  too,  joins  in  wise  debate. 
Adjusts  his  cravat,  and  reforms  the  state. 
As  when  the  sun,  on  a  returning  flood. 
Warms  into  life  the  animated  mud ; 
Strange  wondrous  insects  on  the  shore  remain. 
And  a  new  race  of  vermin  fills  the  plain : 
So  from  the  excrement  of  zeal  we  find, 
A  slimy  race,  but  of  the  modish  kind. 
Crawl  from  the  filth,  and,  kindled  into  man. 
Make  up  the  members  of  the  sage  Divan. 

Of  these  the  fam'd  Borachio  *  is  the  chief, 
A  son  of  pudding  and  eternal  beef. 
The  jovial  god,  with  all-inspiring  grace. 
Sits  on  the  scarlet  honours  of  his  race; 
His  happy  face,  from  rigid  wisdom  free. 
Securely  smiles  in  thoughtless  majesty  $ 
His  own  tithe-geese  not  half  so  plump  as  he. 
Wild  notions  flow  from  his  immoderate  head. 
And  statutes  quoted,— -moderately  read ; 
Whole  floods  of  words  his  moderate  wit  reveal. 
Yet  the  good  man's  inunoderate  in  zeal. 
How  can  his  fluent  tongue  and  thought  keep  toucb. 
Who  thinks  too  little,  but  who  talks  too  much  ? 
When  peaceful  tars  with  Gallic  navies  meet. 
And  lose  their  honour  to  preserve  the  fleet ; 
This  wondrous  man  alone  shall  conquest  boast. 
And  win  the  battles  which  the  heroes  lost. 
When  just  esteem  he  would  of  William  raise. 
He  damns  the  glories  which  he  means  to  praise ; 
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The  poor  encomium,  so  thinly  spread, 
Lampoons  the  injur'd  ashes  of  the  dead  9 
Tho'  for  the  orator,  'tis  said  withal. 
He  meant  to  praise  him,  if  he  meant  at  all. 

Egregious  Magpye  charms  the  listening  throng,* 
WhUst  inoffensive  satire  tips  his  tongue ; 
Grey  politicks  adorn  the  beardless  chit, 
Of  foreign  manners,  but  of  native  wit ; 
Scarce  wean'd  from  diddy  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
The  cocking  thing  steps  forth  the  church's  Erra  Pater 
High-flying  thoughts  his  moderate  size  supply, 
And  wing  the  towering  puppet  to  the  sky ; 
On  brazen  wings  beat  out  from  native  stock, 
He  mounts,  and  rides  upon  the  weather-cock ; 
From  whence  the  dull  Hibernian  isle  he  views ; 
The  dull  Hibernian  isle  he  sees,  and  spews ; 
He  mourns  the  talent  of  his  wisdom,  lost 
On  such  a  dry  inhospitable  coast. 
Thus  daws,  when  perch'd  upon  a  steeple's  top, 
With  Oxford  strut,  and  pride  superior,  hop ; 
And,  whilst  on  earth  their  haughty  glances  throw^ 
Take  humble  curates  but  for  daws  below. 

Firedrake,  a  senator  of  aukward  grace,f 
But  fam'd  for  matchless  modesty  and  face ; 
With  Christian  clamour  fiUs  the  deafened  room^ 
And  prophecies  of  wondrous  ills  to  come. 
Heaven  in  a  hurry  seems  to  have  form'd  his  paste, 
Fill'd  up  his  spleen,  but  left  his  head-piece  waste : 
He  thinks,  he  argues,  nay,  he  prays  in  haste« 
When  in  soil'd  sheets  the  dirty  wight  is  spread,    . 
And  high-flown  schemes  for  curtains  grace  the  bed. 
Wild  freakish  fancy,  with  her  airy  train. 
Whirls  through  the  empty  region  of  his  brain ; 
Shews  him  the  Church  just  tott'rlng  on  his  head, 
And  all  her  mangled  sons  around  her  spread ; 
Paints  out  himself,  of  all  his  hopes  beguiPd, 
And  his  domestic  Sicorax  defil'd : 


*  Archdeacon  Percival.  t  Eechlin,  a  lawyer. 
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Then,  kindling  at  the  sight,  he  flies  about. 
And  puts  dissenting  squadrons  to  the  route ; 
Brim-fuil  of  wrath,  he  plunges  into  strife. 
And  thumps  the  passive  carcase  of  his  wife  ; 
He  routs  tne  flying  foe,  he  scours  the  plain^ 
And  boldly  fights  the  visionary  scene. 

Th'  Apollo  of  the  cause  old  Grimbeard  *  stands. 
And  all  th'  inferior  fry  of  wit  commands ; 
Nurs'd  up  in  faction,  and  a  foe  to  peace. 
He  robs  his  bones  of  necessary  ease ; 
Drunk  with  inveterate  spleen,  he  scorns  his  age. 
And  Nature's  lowest  ebb  supplies  with  sprightly  rage. 
Cold  drivelling  Time  has  all  his  nerves  unstrung. 
But  left  untouched  his  lechery  of  tongue ; 
His  lechery  of  tongue,  which  still  remains. 
And  adds  a  friendly  aid  to  want  of  brains : 
He  blames  the  dulness  of  his  party's  sloth. 
And  chides  the  fears  of  their  unactive  youth  ; 
Tells  them  the  time,  the  happy  time  is  come. 
When  moderation  shall  behold  its  doom ; 
When  snivelling  mercy  shall  no  more  beguile. 
But  Christian  force  and  pious  rage  shall  smile  ; 
Warns  them  against  those  dangers  to  provide. 
Those  dangers  which  his  spectacles  have  spied^ 
Dark  and  unknown  to  all  the  world  beside  ! 
Hail,  venerable  man,  design'd  by  fate 
The  saving  genius  of  a  sinking  state ! 
Lo,  prostrate  at  thy  feet  we  trembling  fell. 
Thou  great  twin-idol  of  the  thund'ring  Baal  I 
How  shall  thy  votaries  thy  wrath  assuage. 
Unbend  thy  frowns,  and  deprecate  thy  rage  i 
Millions  of  victims  shall  thy  altars  soil; 
Heroes  shall  bleed,  and  treasurers  shall  broil ; 
Thy  peerless  worth  shall  in  our  lavs  be  sung : 
Oi  bend  thy  stubborn  rage,  and  sheath  thy  dreadful  tongue! 

Nutbraiu,f  a  daggle-gown  of  large  renown. 
For  weak  support  to  needy  client  known  ; 


*  Mr  or  Captain  Locke.  t  Nutley,  a  lawycT. 
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With  painted  dangers  keeps  his  mob  in  awe. 

And  shrewdly  construes  faction  into  law. 

When  Albion's  Senate  wav'd  its  fatal  wand» 

And  with  their  hungry  locusts  curst  the  land, 

Our  fruitful  Egypt,  with  the  load  opprest, 

Beheld  with  grief  its  happy  fields  laid  waste ; 

With  watery  eyes,  and  with  a  mother's  pain, 

She  heard  tne  nation  groan,  but  heard  in  vain ; 

Till,  gorged  with  prey,  they  took  the  favourite  wind, 

And  left  this  straggling  vermin  here  behind : 

Too  well  he  lik'd  our  firuitful  Egypt's  plain. 

To  trot  to  hungry  Westminster  again. 

Say,  blind  Hibernia,  from  what  charms  unknown 

Ye  adopt  a  man,  whom  ye  should  blush  to  own: 

Beggar'd  and  spoil'd  of  all  your  wealthy  store, 

Yet  hug  the  viper,  whom  ye  curs'd  before. 

Is  this  the  pious  champion  of  your  cause. 

Who  robs  your  ofi&pring  to  protect  your  laws ; 

Silly  distills  his  venom  to  the  root. 

And  blasts  the  tree  from  whence  he  plucks  the  firuit  ? 

Who  sees  your  ruin,  which  he  smiles  to  see; 

Whose  gain's  his  heaven,  and  whose  god's  a  iee  ? 

In  the  first  rank  fam'd  Sooterkin*  is  seen, 
Of  happy  visage,  and  enchanting  mien, 
A  lazy  modish  son  of  melancholy  spleen : 
Whose  every  feature  flourishes  in  print. 
And  early  pride  first  taught  the  youth  to  squint. 
What  niggard  father  would  begrudge  his  brass, 
When  traveird  son  doth  homebred  boy  surpass  j 
Went  out  a  fopling,  and  rcturn'd  an  ass  ? 
Of  thought  so  dark,  that  no  erroneous  hit 
E'er  shew'd  the  lucid  beauties  of  his  wit. 
When  scanty  fee  expects  a  healing  pill, 
With  earless  yawn  he  nods  upon  the  bill. 
Secure  to  hit — who  never  fails  t^  kill. 
When  costive  punk,  in  penitential  case. 
Sits  squeezing  out  her  soul  in  vile  grimace, 
To  ease  his  patient,  he  prescribes — his  face  i 
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Well  may  the  wretch  a  Providence  disown, 

Who  thinks  no  wisdom  brighter  than  his  own : 

Long  since  he  left  religion  in  the  lurch,  ^ 

Who  yet  would  raise  the  glories  of  the  church,  ( 

And  stickles  for  its  rights,  who  ne'er  comes  near  the  porduj 

Immortal  Crab  *  stands  firmly  to  the  truth. 
And  with  sage  nod  commands  the  listening  youth  | 
In  whom  rank  spleen  has  all  its  vigour  shewn. 
And  blended  all  its  curses  into  one ; 
Cyerflowinff  gall  has  changed  the  crimson  flood> 
And  tum'd  to  vinqsar  the  wretch's  blood. 
Nifffatly  on  bended Icnees  the  musty  put 
Still  saints  the  spigot,  and  adores  the  butt; 
With  fervent  zeal  the  flowing  liquor  plies. 
But  damns  the  moderate  bottle  for  its  size. 
His  liquid  vows  cut  swiftly  thro'  the  air, 
When  glorious  red  has  whetted  him  to  prayer  ; 
Thrifty  of  time,  and  frugal  of  his  ways. 
Tippling  he  rails,  and  as  he  rails  he  prays. 

In  the  sage  list,  great  Mooncalf  is  enrolled, 
Fam'd  as  the  Delphic  oracle  of  old. 
Propitious  dulness,  and  a  senseless  joy. 
Shone  at  his  birth,  and  blest  the  hopeful  boy ; 
Who  utters  vionders  without  sense  of  pain. 
And  scorns  the  crabbed  labour  of  his  brain. 
Fleeting  as  air,  his  words  outstrip  the  wind^ 
Whilst  the  sage  tardy  meaning  lags  behind. 
No  saucy  foresight  dares  his  will  control. 
Or  stop  the  impetuous  motion  of  his  soul ; 
His  soul,  which  struggles  in  her  dark  abode, 
Crush'd  and  o'erlay'd  with  the  unwieldy  load : 
Prevailing  dulness  did  his  sense  betray, 
And  cramp'd  his  reason  to  extend  his  clay  ; 
His  wit  contracted  to  a  narrow  span, 
A  yard  of  ideot  to  an  inch  of  man. 


*  Explained,  io  the  Lanesborough  Manaacript,  to  be  Archdeacon  Neele,b9t 
averred  by  another  autliority  to  mean  a  '^  Mr  Hedge  Youug,  or  B<^  Yoiiogi 
the  kite  lord-chancellor's  parse-bearer.'* 
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Hail,  mighty  duncei  thou  largest  of  thy  kind. 

How  well  thy  mien  is  suited  to  thy  mind  I 

What  if  the  Lords  and  Commons  can't  agree. 

Thou  dear,  dull,  happy  thing,  what  is  to  thee  ? 

iSit  down  contented  with  thy  present  store. 

Heaven  ne'er  design'd  thee  to  be  wise  and  poor : 

Trust  to  thy  fate;  whatever  parties  join. 

Thy  want  of  wit  obstructs  thy  want  of  coin. 

As  when  imperial  Rome  beheld  her  state 

Grown  faint,  and  struggling  with  impending  fate ; 

When  barbarous  nations  on  her  ruins  trod. 

And  no  kind  Jove  appear'd  her  guardian  god  ; 

A  sacred  goose  could  all  her  fears  disperse. 

And  save  the  Mistress  of  the  Universe : 

Of  equal  fame  the  great  example  be. 

Our  church's  safety  we  expect  from  thee : 

In  thee,  great  man,  the  saving  brood  remains, 

Of  equal  piety,  and  equal  brains ; 

In  this  we  differ  but  in  point  of  name : 

Unlike  the  Romans  we ;  but  thou,  our  goose,  the  same 

And  now  with  solemn  grace  the  Council  sat. 
And  the  third  flask  had  rais'd  a  warm  debate ; 
When  faction,  entering,  walk'd  the  giddy  maze, 
Sworn  foe  and  noted  enemy  to  peace ; 
And,  taking  Grimbeard's  shape,  she  silence  broke, 
And  in  shrill  voice  the  easer  fury  spoke. 

<<  Be  witness,  Heaven,  now  much  I'm  pleas'd  to  find 
Such  gallant  friends,  and  of  so  brave  a  mind  $ 
Souls  nt  to  rule  the  world,  and  proudly  sit 
The  noblest  sons  of  piety  and  wit. 
Uncommon  vigour  in  your  looks  I  spy, 
Resolv'd  the  utmost  of  your  force  to  try; 
Bravely  to  stickle  for  your  church's  laws. 
And  shed  a  generous  influence  on  her  cause. 
See  how  with  grief  she  hangs  her  pensive  head,  1 

Whilst  trickling  tears  upon  her  garments  shed,  S* 

Mourn  all  her  lustre  and  her  beauty  fled  :  y 

In  hail-  dishevell'd,  and  with  bosom  bare, 
With  melancholy  sounds  she  fills  the  air. 
Would  ye,  my  u-iends,  the  weighty  business  know. 
And  learn  the  cruel  reason  of  her  woe  ? 
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The  cause  she  has  to  grieve,  the  world  believes^ 
Is  this — hem — hem — why,  'tis  enough  she  srieves  : 
What  sons  from  tears  their  flinty  souls  can  keep. 
And  with  dry  eyes  behold  their  moth^  weep  ? 
Ah  1  stop  the  delu^  of  her  watery  storey 
And  let  her  taste  Uiose  joys  she  fdt  before  I 

<^  When  William  (curse  upon  that  hated  name. 
For  ever  blotted  and  unknown  to  fame  I) 
When  William  in  imperial  glory  shone, 
And,  to  our  e^ef,  possessed  Britannia's  thnme : 
Mark  with  what  malice  he  our  diurch  ddiMis'd, 
Her  sons  neglected,  and  her  rites  defiu:ed : 
To  canting  zeal  designed  her  form  a  slave. 
And  meant  to  ruin  what  he  came  to  save. 
What  though  the  world  be  fill'd  with  his  ahurniBy 
And  fainting  Gallia  trembled  at  his  arms  ; 
Yet  still  the  doughty  hero  did  no  more 
Than  Julius  once,  and  Ammon  did  before*. 
Is  this  the  idol  of  the  people's  love. 
The  poor  nK)ck-puppet  of  a  ruling  Jove  ? 
Sorrel,  we  owe  his  hasty  fate  *  to  thee. 
Thou  lucky  horse ;  oh  !  may  thy  memory  be 
Fragrant  to  all,  as  it  is  sweet  to  me  i 
Too  far,  I  fear,  the  vile  infection's  q>read. 
Since  Anna  courts  the  party  which  he  led. 
And  treads  the  hated  footsteps  of  the  dead. 
If  so,  what  now  can  we  expect  to  hear. 
But  black  effects  of  those  damn'd  ills  we  fear  ? 
Your  fat  endowments  shall  be  torn  away. 
And  to  Geneva  zeal  become  an  easy  pi^y  I 
Cold  element  shall  give  your  guts  tiie  gripes. 
And,  ah  !  no  more  you  shall  mdulge  in  tripes. 
No  Sunday  pudding  shall  adorn  the  board. 
Or  bum  the  chaps  of  its  too  eager  lord : 
No  gentle  Abigail  shall  caudles  make^ 
Nor  cook  the  jellies  for  the  chaplain's  back  ; 


^  Sorrel  was  tbe  name  of  the  horse  od  which    King  Williaiii  rtMie  whea  hi 
received  his  mortal  iujuy  by  a  f:\\L 
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Long-winded  schlsniaticks  shall  rule  the  roast^ 
And  rather  Christmas  mourn  his  revels  lost 
Rouse  then,  my  friends,  and  all  your  forces  join^ 
And  act  with  vigour  in  our  great  design. 
What  though  our  danger  is  not  really  great, 
'Tis  brave  to  oppose  a  government  we  nate: 
Poison  the  nation  with  your  jealous  fears. 
And  set  the  fools  together  by  the  ears : 
Whilst  with  malicious  joy  we  calmly  sit, 
And  smile  to  see  the  triun)phs  of  our  wit : 
Sound  well  the  College ;  and  with  nicest  skill 
Inflame  the  beardless  boys,  and  bend  them  to  your  will. 
What  though  unmov'd  her  learned  sons  have  stood. 
Nor  sacriflc'd  to  spleen  their  country's  good. 
Yet  search  the  tree,  and  sure  there  may  be  found 
Some  branches  tainted,  though  the  trunk  be  sound ; 
Shew  them  the  lure  which  never  fails  to  hit ; 
Approve  their  briskness,  and  admire  their  wit. 
Youth  against  flattery  has  no  defence. 
Fools  still  are  cheated  with  the  bait  of  sense ; 
Glean  e'en  the  schools  from  lechery  and  birch. 
And  teach  the  youngsters  to  defend  the  Church* 
'Tis  fools  we  want,  and  of  the  largest  size : 
'Twould  spoil  our  cause  to  practise  on  the  wise : 
The  wise  are  eagles  of  the  sharpest  ken. 
And  calmly  weigh  the  merits  and  the  men  ; 
Pierce  thro'  the  cobweb  veil  of  erring  sense. 
And  know  the  truth  of  zeal  from  the  pretence: 
Whilst  fools,  like  game-cocks,  are  the  slaves  of  show, 
And  never  ask  a  cause,  but  fly  upon  the  foe : 
Chance  only  guides  them  wandering  in  the  night. 
When  in  an  age  they  stumble  on  the  right : 
God  never  gave  a  fool  the  gift  of  sight." 

He  said — with  joy  the  pleas'd  assembly  rose ; 
«*  Well  mov'd,"  they  cried,  and  murmur'd  their  applause ; 
When,  lo,  before  the  Board,  confess'd  in  sight, 
Stept  forth  a  heavenly  guest,  serenely  bright ; 
No  mortal  beauty  could  with  her's  compare, 
Or  poet's  fancy  form  a  maid  so  fair ; 
Around  her  head  immortal  dories  shine, 
And  her  mild  air  confess'd  Uxe  nymph  divine  ; 
Whilst  thus  she  spake: 

VOL.  I.  h 
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<^  Ask  not,  my  fiririited  sons,  firom  whence  I  came/ 
But  mark  me  well ;  Religion  is  my  name ; 
An  ansel  once,  but  now  jbl  fury  grown, 
Too  often  talk'd  of,  but  too  little  known  r 
Is  it  for  me,  my  sons,  that  ye  engage, 
And  spend  the  fiiry  of  vour  idle  rage  I 
'Tis  false ;  unmanly  spleen  your  b<^m  watmSf 
And  a  pretended  zeal  your  fancy  charms. 
Where  have  I  taught  you  in  the  sacred  page. 
To  construe  moderation  into  rage  $ 
To  affiront  the  power  from  whence  your  safety  springs^ 
'  And  poorly  blaist  the  memory  of  kings  I 
Branded  with  infamy,  ye  shun  the  lights 
But  court,  like  birds  obscene,  the  covert  of  the  night 
Is  then  unlawful  riot  fit  to  be 
The  great  supporter  of  my  Church  and  me  f 
Think  ye,  weak  men,  she's  of  her  foes  afraid. 
Or  wants  the  assistance  of  your  feeble  aid  ? 
When  round  her  throne  seraphic  warriors  stand,- 
And  form  upon  her  side  a  heavenly  band : 
When,  fixt  as  fate,  her  deep  foundation  lies, 
And  spreads  where-e'er  my  Anna's  glory  flies. 
Think  on  th'  intended  ruins  of  the  day. 
When  to  proud  Rome  ye  were  design'd  a  prey : 
With  wonder  read  those  &tal  times  again. 
And  call  to  mind  the  melancholy  scene ; 
When  down  its  rapid  stream  the  torrent  bore 
Tour  country's  laws,  and  safety  was  no  more ; 
Torn  from  your  altars,  ye  were  forced  to  roam 
.  In  needy  exile  from  your  native  home. 
'Twas  then,  my  sons,  your  mighty  William  rosoy 
And  bravely  fell  like  light*ning  on  your  foes : 
With  royal  pity  he  deplor'd  your  fate. 
And  stood  the  Atlas  of  your  sinking  state. 
When  sacrifice  on  idle  altars  slain 
Polluted  all  the  isle,  and  d/d  the  plain ; 
Rome's  mob  of  saints  did  all  yoar  temples  fill. 
And  consecrated  groves  crowu'd  every  hill : 
'Twas  then,  Josiah*like,  'hat  he  defaced 
Their  Pagan  rites,  and  laid  their  altars  waste ;; 
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l)rove  out  their  idols  firom  their  lov'd  abodes^ 
And  pounded  into  dust  their  molten  gods : 
Israel's  true  Lord  was  to  his  nde  restored. 
Again  his  name  was  heard,  and  was  asain  adored. 

f <  Wond'ring,  ye  saw  your  great  deuverer  come^ 
But,  while  he  warr'd  abroad,  ye  rail'd  at  home  ; 
Dreadfully  gay  in  arms,  but  scom'd  in  peace^ 
The  useless  buckler  of  inglorious  ease  i 
O  poor  and  short-liv'd  glory  and  renown  I 
O  false  unenvied  pleasures  of  a  crown ! 
So  soon  are  all  thy  shining  honours  fled, 
Traduc'd  while  living,  and  defiun'd  when  dead. 
Strange  fate  of  heroes,  who  like  comets  blaze^ 
And  with  a  sudden  light  the  world  amaze : 
But  when  with  fading  beams  they  quit  the  skiesy 
No  more  to  shine  the  wonder  oi  our  eyes ; 
Their  glories  spent,  and  all  their  fiery  storey 
We  scorn  thex>mens  which  we  fear'd  before  I 

**  My  Royal  Anne,  whom  every  virtue  crowns, 
Feels  your  iU-govem'd  rage,  nor  'scapes  your  frowns  | 
Your  want  of  duty  ye  supply  with  spigbt. 
Traduce  her  councils,  and  her  heroes  slight ; 
Lampoon  the  mildness  of  her  easy  sway. 
And  sicken  at  the  light  of  her  superior  day ; 
Poison  her  sweets  ot  life  with  groundless  fearsy 
And  fill  her  royal  breast  with  anxious  cares* 
What  I  such  a  Queen,  where  Art  and  Nature  join 
To  hit  the  copy  of  a  form  divine : 
Unerring  Wisdom  purg'd  the  dross  away, 
And  form'd  your  Anna  of  a  nobler  clay ; 
Breathing  a  soul,  in  which  in  glory  shono 
Goodness  innate,  and  virtue  like  its  own  : 
She  knows  how  far  engaging  sweetness  charms. 
And  conquers  more  by  mildness  than  by  arms  i 
Like  Sampson's  riddle  in  the  sacred  song, 
A  springing  sweet  still  flowing  from  the  strong ; 
Like  hasty  marks  her  slow  resentment  dies, 
Her  ri^ur  la^ng,  but  her  mercy  flies. 
Hail,  pious  Pnncess  I  mightiest  of  thy  name^ 
Though  last  begotten,  yet  the  first  in  fame : 
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Those  glorious  heroines  we  in  story  see» 

Were  but  the  fainter  Q^pes  of  greater  thee. 

Let  others  take  a  lustre  from  me  throne ; 

You  shine  with  brighter  glories  of  your  own, 

Add  worth  to  worth,  and  dignify  a  Crown. 

Oft  have  I  marked,  with  what  a  studious  care 

My  words  you  ponder,  and  my  laws  revere : 

To  thee,  great  Queen,  what  eulogies  are  due. 

Who  both  protect  the  flock,  and  feed  the  shepherds  too  I  * 

For  which  I  still  preside  o'er  thy  alarms. 

And  add  a  shining  lustre  to  thy  arms : 

I  formed  the  battle,  and  I  gave  the  word. 

And  rode  with  conquest  on  thy  Ormond's  sword  ^ 

When  Anjou's  fleet  yielded  its  Indian  store. 

And  at  thy  sacred  feet  depos'd  the  silver  ore ; 

I  sent  the  goddess,  when  Victoria  came. 

And  rais'd  thy  Churchill  to  immortal  fame, 

And  Hochstet's  bloody  field  advanced  the  hero's  name. 

Nor  shall  thy  glories  or  thy  triumphs  cease. 

But  thy  rough  wars  shall  soften  into  peace. 

Charles f  shall  from  thee  his  diadem  receive. 

And  shining  pomp  which  you  alone  can  give  ; 

The  Gallic  Lion,  listening  at  his  shore. 

Shall  fear  to  tempt  the  British  dangers  more. 

But  sculk  in  desarts  where  he  used  to  roar : 

Admiring  worlds  before  thy  throne  shall  stand. 

And  willing  nations  bend  to  thy  command. 

"  For  you,  ye  inveterate  enemies  to  peace. 
Whom  Kings  can  ne'er  oblige,  nor  Heaven  can  please ; 
Who  blindly  zealous  into  faction  Irun, 
And  make  tho^  dangers  you'd  be  thought  to  shun  ; 
For  shame,  the  transports  of  your  rage  give  o'er. 
And  let  your  civil  feuds  be  heard  no  more : 
To  the  wise  conduct  of  my  Anna  trust ; 
Know  your  own  goody  and  to  yourselves  be  just : 
And,  when  with  grief  you  see  your  brother  stray. 
Or  in  a  night  of  error  lose  his  way. 
Direct  his  wandering,  and  restore  the  day. 


*  Allndiiig  to  her  grants  to  the  Ctergy*— N. 
t  The  Archdake  Chwle8.*-N. 


] 
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To  guide  his  steps,  afford  your  kindest  aid. 
And  gently  pity  whom  ye  can't  persuade; 
Leave  to  avenging  Heaven  his  stubborn  will. 
Fori  O,  rememb^y  he's  your  brother  still. 


No.  IL 
The  Story  qfOrpheus,  burlesgued^ 


{These  two  specimens  of  Ovidiana  are  given  by  Dr  Barrett  to  tlie 
Dean.  I  doubt  if  the  internal  evidence  is  sufficient,  and  there  b 
no  other.  They  are  greatly  inferior  to  Baucis  and  Philemoiiy 
but  that  production  underwent  the  strict  revision  of  Addison, 
who  perhaps  taught  Swift  to  attend  to  the  accuracy  of  rhymes, 
and  neatness  of  expression,  which  afterwards  distinguished  his 
compositions.] 


Orpheus,  a  one-eyed  blearing  Thracian| 
The  Crowder  of  that  barbVous  nation, 
Was  ballad-singer  by  vocation ; 
Who  up  and  down  the  country  strolling. 
And  with  his  strains  the  mob  cajoling, 
Charm'd  'em  as  much  as  each  man  knows 
Our  modem  farces  do  our  beaux : 
To  hear  whose  voice  they  left  their  houses, 
Their  food,  their  handicrafts,  and  spouses  i 
Whilst,  by  the  mercury  of  his  s6ng. 
He  threw  the  staring,  gaping  throng 
(A  thing  deserving  admiration,) 
Into  a  copious  salivation. 
From  hence  came  all  those  monstrous  stories. 
That  to  his  lays  wild  beasts  dane'd  borees ; 
That  after  him,  where'er  he  rambled. 
The  lion  ramp'd,  and  the  bear  gamboPd, 
And  rocks  and  caves  (their  houses)  ambled : 


•  •• 
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For  sure,  the  monster  Mob  includes 
All  beasts,  stones,  stocks,  in  solitudes. 
He  had  a  spouse,  yclep'd  Eurydice, 
As  tight  a  lass  as  e'er  your  eye  did  see ; 
Who  being  caress'd  one  day  by  Morpheus, 
In  absence  of  her  husband,  Orpheus^ 
As  in  the  god's  embrace  she  lay, 
Died,  not  by  metaphor  they  say, 
But  the  ungrateful  literal  way : 
For  a  modern's  *  pleas'd  to  say  by't. 
From  sleep  to  death  there's  but  a  way-bit 
Orpheus  at  first,  to  appearance  grievmg. 
For  one  he  had  oft  wish'd  damird  while  livings 
That  he  may  play  her  her  farewell, 
Resolv'd  to  take  a  turn  to  hell : 
(For  spouse,  he  guess'd,  was  gone  to  the  devil) 
There  was  a  husband  damnably  civiL 
Playing  a  merry  strain  that  day. 
Upon  tn'  infernal  king^s  highway. 
He  caper'd  on,  as  who  should  say. 
Since  spouse  has  pass'd  the  Stygian  ferry. 
Since  spouse  is  damn'd,  I  will  be  merry  } 
And  wights  who  travel  that  way  daily. 
Jog  on  by  his  example  saily. 
Thus  scraping,  he  to  hell  advanc'd ; 
When  he  came  there  the  devil  danc'd  ; 
All  hell  was  with  the  frolic  taken. 
And  with  a  huge  huzza  was  shaken. 
All  heU  broke  loose,  and  they  who  were 
One  moment  past  plung'd  in  deq>air, 
Sung,  Hang  sorrow,  cast  away  care. 
But  Pluto,  with  a  spiteful  prank. 
Ungrateful  devil,  did  Orpheus  thank. 
Orpheus,  said  he,  I  like  thy  strain 
So  well,  that  here's  thy  wife  again : 
But  on  those  terms  receive  the  blessings 
'Till  thour't  on  earth,  forbear  possessing. 


^TM6S. 
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fje  who  has  play'd  like  thee  in  helj. 

Might  e'en  do  t'other  thing  as  well ; 

And  shades  of  our  eternal  night 

Were  not  designed  for  i^uch  delight. 

Therefore,  if  such  in  hell  thou  usesty 

Thy  spouse  immediately  thou  losest. 

Quoth  Orpheus,  I  am  manacled^  I  see : 

You  and  your  gift  be  damn'd,  thought  he; 

And  shall  be*  if  my  skill  don't  fail  me^ 

And  if  the  devil  does  not  ail  me. 

Now  Orpheus  saw  importance  free^ 

By  which  once  more  a  slave  was  he* 

The  damn'd  chang'd  presently  their  noteSf 

And  stretch'd  with  hideous  howl  their  throats  ; 

And  two  and  two  together  link'd, 

Their  chains  with  horrid  music  clink'd; 

And  in  the  concert,  yell  and  fetlock 

Expressed  the  harmony  of  wedlock. 

He,  by  command,  then  lugg'd  his  dowdy 

To  Acheron,  with  many  a  how-d'ye ; 

But,  as  the  boat  was  tow'rd  them  steering^ 

The  rogue  with  wicked  ogle  leering. 

Darted  at  her  fiery  glances, 

Which  kindled  in  her  furious  fancies. 

Her  heart  did  thick  as  any  drum  beat^ 

Alarming  Amazon  to  combat. 

He  soon  perceives  it,  and  too  wise  is 

Not  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  crisis : 

His  moiety  on  the  bank  he  threw. 

Whilst  thousand  devils  look'd  askew. 

Thus  spouse,  who  knew  what  long  repentancft 

Was  to  tosue  by  Pluto's  sentence, 

Could  not  forbear  her  recreation 

One  poor  half  day,  to  avoid  damnation. 

Her  from  his  arms  the  Furies  wrungt 

And  into  hell  again  they  flung. 

He  singing  thus,  repass'd  the  ferry,— • 

*f  Since  spouse  is  damn'd,  I  will  be  merry." 


i 
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No.  III. 

Adaon  /  or  the  Original  of  Horn  Fair. 

Some  time  about  the  month  of  July, 
Or  else  our  ancient  authors  do  lye, 
Diana,  whom  poetic  noddies 
Would  have  us  think  to  be  some  goddess, 
(Tho',  in  plain  truth,  a  witch  she  was, 
Who  sold  grey  pease  at  Ratcliff  Cross) 
Went  to  the  upsetting  of  a  neighbour. 
Having  before  been  at  her  labour. 
The  gossips  had  of  punch  a  bowl  full. 
Which  made  them  all  sing,  O  be  joyful ! 
A  folly  took  them  in  the  noddle. 
Their  over-heated  bums  to  coddle ; 
So  they  at  Limehouse  took  a  sculler. 
And  cramm'd  it  so,  no  egg  was  fuller. 
With  tide  of  ebb,  they  got  to  ErifF, 
Where  Punchinello  once  was  sheriff. 
Our  jovial  crew  then  made  a  halt. 
To  drink  some  Nantz,  at  what  d'ye  call't. 
And  thence,  if  any  car*d  a  fart  for't. 
Went  to  a  stream  that  comes  from  Dartford  ; 
Where  all  unrigg'd,  in  good  decorum. 
As  naked  as  their  mothers  bore  them  i 
And  soon  their  tattling  did  outdo 
An  Irish  howl  or  hubbubboo.' 
•*  O  la,"  cries  one,  to  joke  the  aptest, 
<<  Methinks  I'm  grown  an  Anabaptist ; 
«*  If  to  be  dipp'd,  to  Grace  prefers, 
**  Fm  grac'd  and  sous*d  o'er  head  and  ears.** 
Whilst  thus  she  talk'd,  all  of  a  sudden 
They  grew  as  mute  as  hasty*pudding : 
Daunted  at  th'  unexpected  sounds 
Of  hollaing  men  and  yelping  hounds, 
Who  soon  came  up,  ^iid  stood  at  bay 
At  those  who  wish'd  themselves  away. 
But,  to  increase  their  sad  disaster. 
After  the  curs  nppear'd  their  master  $ 


••• 
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Actfleon  Dam'd,  a  country  gent, 

Who  hard  by  somewhere  IiT'd  in  Kent; 

And  hunting  lov'd  more  than  his  victuids^ 

And  cry  of  hounds,  'bove  sound  of  fiddles. 

He  saw  his  dogs  neglect  their  sport. 

Having  sprung  game  of  better  sort; 

Which  put  him  in  a  fit  of  laughter, 

Not  dreaming  what  was  coming  after* 

Bless  me  I  how  the  young  lecher  star'd  I 

How  j^easingly  the  spark  was  scar'd ! 

With  hidden  charms  his  eyes  he  fed. 

And  to  our  females  thus  he  said : 

<*  Hey,  jingo !  what  the  de'els  the  matter ; 

Do  mermaids  swim  in  Dartford  water  ? 

The  poets  tell  us,  they  have  skill  in 

That  sweet  melodious  art  of  singing : 

If  to  that  tribe  you  do  belong. 

Faith,  ladies,  C9me,— let's  have  a  song. 

What,  silent !  ne'er  a  word  to  spare  me  f 

Nay,  frown  not,  for  you  cannot  scare  me. 

Ha,  now  I  see  you  are  mere  females, 

Made  to  delight  and  pleasure  us  males. 

Faith,  ladies,  do  not  think  me  lavish. 

If  five  or  six  of  you  I  ravish; 

Fgad,  I  must''    This  did  so  fiighten 

Tbe  gossips,  they  seem'd  thunder-smitten. 

At  last  Diana  takes  upon  her 

To  vindicate  their  injur'd  honour ; 

And  by  some  necromantic  spells. 

Strong  charms,  witchcraft,  or  something  else^ 

In  twinkling  of  the  shell  of  oyster. 

Transmogrified  the  rampant  royster 

Into  a  thing  some  call  a  no-man, 

Unfit  to  love  or  please  a  woman. 

The  poets,  who  love  to  deceive  you^ 

(For,  once  believe  them,  who'd  believe  you  ? 

Say  that,  to  quench  his  lecherous  fire. 

Into  a  stag  she  chang'd  the  squire ; 

Which  made  him  fly  o'er  hedges  skipping, 

'Till  his  own  bounds  had  spoifd  his  tripping. 


But  I,  who  am  less  given  to  Ij^ing^ 

Than  jolly  rakes  to  think  oC  dying. 

Do  truly  tell  you  here  between  us. 

She  only  spoD'd  the  spark  for  Venus; 

Which  soon  his  blood  did  so  much  akeX| 

He  car'd  for  love  less  than  for  halter: 

Ko  more  the  sight  of  naked  beauty 

Could  prompt  his  vigour  ta  its  duty : 

And  in  this  case,  you  may  believe. 

He  hardly  stay'd  to  take  his  leave. 

He  had  a  wife,  aiid  she,  poor'  woraant 

Soon  found  in  him  something  unconuDoiu 

In  vain  she  striv'd,  young,  fiiir,  apd  plump^ 

To  rouse  to  joy  the  senseless  lump. 

She  from  a  drone,  alas  !  sought  lioii^» 

And  from  an  empty  pocket  money. 

Thus  us'd,  she  for  her  ease  contrives 

That  sweet  revenge  of  alighted  wivea; 

And  soon  of  horns  a  pair  most  florid 

Were  by  her  grafted  on  his  forehead  ; 

At  sight  of  which  his  shame  and  auer 

Made  him  fifst  curse,  then  soundly  oang  hen 

And  then  his  rage,  which  overpower'd  hkn^ 

Made  poets  say,  his  dogs  devoured  him. 

At  Cuckold's  Point  he  died  with  sadness  i 

(Few  in  his  case  now  shew  such  madness;) 

Whilst  gossips,  pleased  at  his  sad  case^ 

Straight  fix'd  bis  horns  just  on  the  place* 

LfCst  the  memory  on't  should  be  forgotteo* 

When  they,  poor  souls,  were  dead  and  ^otte^ ; 

And  then  from  Queen  Dick  got  a  patent. 

On  Charlton  Green  to  set  up  a  teiit ; 

Where  once  a  year,  with  friends  from  Wapfikigi 

They  tell  how  Uiey  were  taken  napping. 

The  following  age  imprav'd  the  suUter* 
And  made  two  dishes  of  a  pkttar. 
The  tent  where  they  used  to  repair, 
Is  now  become  a  jolly  fair ; 
Where  ev'ry  eighteenth  of  October* 
Comes  citizen  ctemure  and  scdjer* 
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With  basket)  shovely  pickaxe»  stalkingj^ 
To  make  a  way  for's  wife  to  walk  in : 
Where  having  laid  out  single  monejr^ 
In  buying  horns  for  dearest  honey. 
O'er  hirmity,  pork,  pig,  and  ale, 
They  cheer  their  souls,  and  tell  this  talet 


[The  following  poems  ^re  extracted  from  the  manuscript  of  Lord 
Lanesborough,  called  the  Whimsical  Medley.  They  are  here  in- 
serted in  deference  to  the  opmion  of  a  most  obligijig  correspon* 
dent,  who  thinks  they  may  be  juvenile  attempts  of  Swift.  I  own  I 
cannot  discover  much  internal  evidence  in  suqpporl  of  the  supl 
position.] 


On  Mr  RobartSf  by  the  name  ^  Peter  ^dnce. 

As  one  Peter  Quince, 

With  one  grain  of  sens^ 
And  courage  to  equal  his. wit: 

From  a  beau  of  the  town 

Went  to  purchase  renown, 
But  returned  without  ever  a  whit 

With  Pacolet'^  horse 

Young  Quince  took  hit  course^ 
Despising  some  fools  that  would  fight: 

And  wisely  took  care. 

In  the  haseard  of  war, 
To  prevent  all  mischances  by  flight 

Let  the  nation's  scum 

For  the  time  that  is  to  come. 
Lose  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  the  fray ; 

War's  at  best  but  mere  stuff, 

Peter  Quince  had  enough^ 
When  his  heels  to  Breda  made  his  wqr» 

That  head-piece  of  thine 
Will  much  better  shine 
On  one  of  the  Parliament  benches: 
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Baty  on  second  thought^ 
Wit  is  always  best  bought^ 
And  Quince  be  thoa  safe  among  [wenches.] 

For  all  thy  ill  stars. 

In  the  house  thou  has  peers. 
Or  else  the  dull  fools  would  ne*er  dioose  you. 

Of  taxes  complain. 

But  shun  the  campagne, 
For  soldiers  will  always  abuse  thee. 

Thy  pretty  white  hand 

Was  never  designed 
To  meddle  with  dirty  cold  iron ; 

You  know  you  were  made 

For  another  guess  trade, 
When  thy  beauties  the  ladies  environ. 

The  noblest  pride 

Always  will  ride. 
In  Peter,  top  and  top-gaHant, 

And  Cutler^s  coin* 

Made  Quince  for  to  shine. 
And  scorn  the  poor  rogues  that  are  valiant. 


1(^)011  the  Pop^s  giving  a  CardinoTs  cap  to  a  Jesuit^  on  the 

death  of  Cardinal  de  Toumon. 

TouRNON,  the  illustrious  cardinal,  is  dead  I 
Died  at  Macao,  by  the  Jesuit's  hands : 

Was  ever  thing  so  base  I 
The  pope,  however,  unconcerned  stands, 
Altho'  of  boly  church  the  head ; 

And  puts  a  Jesuit  in  his  place. 
Men  wonder  at  it ;  but  the  pope  well  knows 
The  hangman  always  has  the  dead  man's  clothes. 


••■iwi 


*  Sir  John  Cutler,  a  noted  asnrer. 
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The  Fable  of  the  Belfy^  and  the  Members. 

The  members  on  a  time  did  meet. 

As  factious  members  do. 
And  were  resolved,  with  bands  and  feetf 

The  Belly  to  o'erthrow. 
The  idle  pamich  they  all  decreed 

An  useless  sluggish  part. 
Which  never  didV  in  time  of  need> 

Aid  or  assist  the  heart. 
So  'twas  resolv'd  in  Parliament, 

Nemine  contradicente ; 
That  trustees  should  be  thither  sent 

To  keep  the  Belly  empty : 
But  when  they  found  the  belly  flagged. 

For  want  of  due  nutrition  ; 
And  that  each  member  pin'd  and  lagg'd 

In  a  poor  weak  condition  ; 
They  thought  it  wiser  to  allow 

The  Be%  [to]  a  free  trade. 
Lest  that  one  member  waxing  low 

The  whole  should  be  decayed. 


7!!^  humble  Petition  of  gossip  Joan  to  her  Friendj  a  North 
Britain  Lady^  who  had  promised  her  some  Snuff  at  her  iv« 
turn  out  of  Scotland. 

Is  forma  pauperis  I  to  you 

Thus  by  petition  humbly  shew :    , 

Our  little  isle  being  barren  of  mundungus,* 

We  praise  the  Lord  you're  come  among  us  i 

For,  since  by  union  we  are  the  same. 

We  plead  a  right  to  what  you  claim. 


**  Whom  be  brings  iu  among  na, 
And  bribes  with  miUidaiigas.''-«-LiH^«  lammtatwm 
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We  call  you  brethren ;  the  next  thing 

Is  to  inquire  what  goods  you  bring. 

To  enrich  or  please  us,  else  go  forth ; 

We  love  you  just  as  much  aa  you  are  wortlw 

This  your  commissioners  have  taught  us. 

Who  sold  you  to  us,  when  thqr  iougbt  m. 

S09  just  as  they  do  in  your  name 

Our  promises,  I  do  your's  claim  ; 

Which  you  may  breisik,  as  we,  at  willy 

Or,  if  it  please,  you  may  fulfil. 

Since  thus  united  we  possess  yon, 

When  you  make  us  sneeze^  we  cry,  God  Utss  yos« 

The  snuff  which  vou  encouraged  me 

To  hope  for,  will  be  charity; 

Which  to  your  slave  when  you  convejr, 

Your  poor  petitioner  ihall  pray. 


^•■M*«a«*i 


Letter  of  Advice  to  the  Reverend  Dr  D  -fa    y,  hm 
proposed  to  the  Consideration  of  a  certain  great  Lord. 


[iThis  curious  libel  upon  Dr  Delany  takes  the  same  tone  with  the 
rebuke  administered  to  him  by  Swift,  for  boasting  of  his  intina* 
cy  with  Delany.  See  Vol,  XiV.  p.  400  and  424,  aad  abo  p. 
957  of  this  volume,  where  it  is  observed  diat  there  occurred 
some  coldness  between  the  Dean  and  Delany.  1  have  a  copy 
of  verses  upon  Lord  Carteret,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr  De. 
lany  himself,  in  which  his  Lordship's  taste  for  society  b  chano- 
terized  by  the  last  line : 

^  He  dMMMt  Dehmy  aad  Tkkdl  ftr  fiiewiB  * 

This  affectation  of  holding  himself  forth  as  the  chosen  fafoorite  of 
the  lord-lieutenant's  easier  hours,  called  down  the  censure  of  T!» 
dal,  Smedley,  and  others,  to  one  of  whom  we  owe  the  ft^wiog 
lines.  .  They  are  here  inserted  as  throwing  some  light  on  &wiftfi 
literary  history.] 
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What  Doctor,  if  gr^at  Carteret  condescends 
To  chat  with  Swift  and  yob  as  priyate  friends, 
Must  you  so  silly  be  to  tell  the  town^ 
And  boast  of  freedoms  he  may  blush  to  own ; 
Is  this  the  modest  dutiful  behaviour 
You  shew  your  patron,  for  so  great  a  favour  ? 
Think  you  these  honours  to  your  merit  due  ? 
What  equal  honours  can  reflect  from  you  i     - 
You  may  perhaps  propose  immortal  fame^ 
Under  the  shelter  of  your  patron^s  name. 
If  you  presume  too  far,  you  miss  that  end, 
For  the  like  course  lost  Swift  his  Gallstown  friend^ 
And  may  in  time  disturb  your  patron  too, 
To  see  the  simple  choice  he's  made  of  you. 
But  is  my  lord  still  short  of  his  intent  ? 
Or  is  your  merit  of  that  vast  extent. 
That  nothing  less  than  thousands  can  content  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  Paddy,  out  of  hope. 
Thought  a  West  Indian  jaunt  his  utmost  scope. 
The  world's  well  mended  since  with  Patrick,  now 
Nothing  but  vistos  and  canals  will  do. 
But  pray,  great  sir,  what  friend  of  common  sense. 
Would  labour  to  promote  such  vain  expence  ? 
And  must  your  breth'ren  all  in  hamlets  dwell, 
T*  adorn  your  busts,  and  young  St  Patridc's  cell  ?j 
Why  may  not  some  of 'em,  for  ought  you  know. 
Have  a  desire  to  build  and  to  bestow  ? 
Retrench  then,  and  be  modest  if  you  can,  Shr, 
Or  raise  objections  stronger  than  your  answer. 
Think,  Doctor,  after  double  vicar,  double  rectoFj 
A  dignity  in  Christ^Church  lecture : 
And  something  else,  which  you  have  still  forgotf 
A  college  place.     Won't  all  this  boil  the  pot. 
Then  judge  how  very  aukwardly  it  looks, 
•*  You  have  not  yet  enough  to  buy  your  books." 
Good  Patrick  take  advice,  and  first  read  o'er 
The  books  you  have,  before  you  call  for  more ; 
Resign  some  of  those  cures  you  labour  hard  in. 
If  you  must  spend  whole  summers  in  your  garden, 
Attend  some  one  at  least,  and  quit  Glass- I^^vin, 
Which  will  destroy  your  credit^  if  you  live  in^ 


•  •• 
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Let  Barber,  tho'  polite^  at  counter  wait. 
Nor  longer  be  caress'd  in  pomp  and  state. 
Quickly  do  this,  or  you  may  some  provoke 
To  say,  you  mean  to  fleece,  not  feed  the  flock< 


APPENDIX.  No.  XI. 


DR  SWIFTS  WILL,  WITH  THE  CODICIL 

ANNEXED. 


[These  documents  are  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  HenricUa 
Street,  Dublin.  The  will  is  written  upon  vellum,  by  the  Dean's 
own  hand.  The  codicil,  which  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  is  upon  paper.  It  is  not  in  the  Dean's  hand.writiog, 
excepting  the  date  and  signature.  The  following  letter  to  Mrs 
Whiteway,  never  before  published,  forms  an  Introduction  to  tht 
Will.] 


A  Letter  of  the  Dean  to  Mrs  Whiteway^  endorsed  by 
«*  March  26,  17S7.    Directions  to  Mrs  Whiteway.'' 

As  soon  as  you  are  assured  of  my  death,  whether  it  shall 
happen  to  be  in  town  or  the  country,  I  desire  you  will  go 
immediately  to  the  Deanery,  and  if  I  die  in  the  country,  I 
desire  you  will  send  down  a  strong  coffin,  to  have  my  bodf 
brought  to  town,  and  deposited  iii  any  dir  part  of  St  n- 
trick's  Cathedral.  Then  you  are  to  take  my  keysy  and  find  my 
will,  and  send  for  as  many  of  my  executors  as  are  in  town,  and 
in  presence  of  three  of  them  have  my  will  read  ;  and  what 
you  see  therein  that  relates  to  yourself,  and  is  to  take  dace 
after  my  death,  you  are  to  do  in  their  presence,  first  deufer- 
ing  my  keys  to  my  executors,  and  then  demanding  those 
keys  to  search  where  my  ready  money  Hes,  and  take  it  fir 
your  own  use,  as  my  will  empowers  yon*  But  upon  their 
notes  you  are  to  lendf  the  monqr  to  theni|  for  the  cbaiges  of 
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my  iiineraly  as  directed  in  my  will.  Then  you  are  to  see 
that  one  or  more  of  my  said  executors  shall  order  my  plate 
and  household  goods,  and  other  things  of  value,  and  what 
are  iockt  up  in  my  scrutoires,  cabinets,  &c.  to  Jbe  entered  in 
a  list,  and  secured  in  their  several  places,  for  my  executors 
to  dis[k>se  of  them  as  my  will  provides. 

You  are  likewise  to  deliver  the  keys  of  all  the  rooms,  cel- 
lars, &c.  to  my  said  executors,  and  often  to  entreat  them  to 
come  to  the  Deanery  and  pursue  the  directions  in  my  will, 

&C. 

JoNATH.  Swift. 
DeaHety'house^  March  25,  1737. 

You  are  to  deliver  my  executors  all  my  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  papers  relating  to  money,  &c.  when  they  shall  have 
agreed  where  to  deposit  them  with  security,  taking  their 
receipts. 

JoNATU.  Swift. 
Deanenf'house^  March  25,  1737. 

In  the  name  of  GOD,  jimen.  I  Jonathan  Swift,  doc- 
tor in  diviniUr,  and  Dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
Patrick,  Dublin,  being  at  this  present  of  sound  mind^  al- 
though weak  in  body,  do  here  make  my  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, hereby  revoking  all  ray  former  wills. 

Imprimisy  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God,  (in  humble  hopes 
of  his  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ)  and  my  body  to  the 
eartb.  And  I  desire  that  my  body  may  be  buried  in  the 
great  aisle  of  the  said  cathedral,  on  the  south  side,  under 
the  pillar  next  to  the  monument  of  primate  Narcissus  Marsh, 
three  days  after  mv  decease,  as  privately  as  possible,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  that  a  black  mart>le  of 

feet  square,  and  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  fixed  to 
the  wall,  may  be  erected,  with  the  following  inscription  in 
large  letters,  deeply  cut,  and  strongly  gilded. 

Itemj  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  executors,  all  my  world- 
ly substance,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  (except  such 
part  thereof  as  is  herein  after  particularly  devised)  for  the 
following  uses  and  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  intent  that 
they,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  his  executors,  or 
administrators,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  rag 

VOL.  I.  t 
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death,  shall  turn  it  all  into  ready. money,  and  lay  out  the 
same  in  purchasing  lands  of  inheritance  in  fee  simple,  si- 
tuate in  any  province  in  Ireland,  except  Connaugbt,  but  as 
near  to  the  city  of  Dublin  as  conveniently  can  be  fouod, 
and  not  incumbered  with,  or  subject  to  any  leases  for  lives 
renewable,  or  any  terms,  for  years  longer  than  thirty-one; 
and  I  desire  that  a  yearly  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
out  of  the  annual  profits  of  such  lands,  when  purchased, 
and  out  of  the  yearly  income  of  my  said  fortune^  derised  to 
my  executors,  as  aforesaid,  until  such  purchase  shaU  be 
made,  shall  be  paid  to  Rebecca  Dingley,  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, spinster,  during  her  life,  by  two  equal  half-vearly  pay- 
ments, on  the  feobt  of  All  Saints,  and  St  Philip,  and  St 
Jacob,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  such  of  the  said 
fea^^ts  as  i>hall  happen  next  after  my  death.  And  that  the 
residue  of  the  yearly  profits  of  the  said  lands,  when  purchas- 
ed, and  until  such  purchase  be  made,  the  residue  of  the 
yearly  income  and  interest  of  my  said  fortune  devised  as 
aforesaid,  to  my  executors,  shall  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a 
piece  of  land  siiuute  near  Dr  Steevens's  hospital,  orii  it 
cannot  be  there  had,  somewhere  in  or  near  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, large  enough  for  the  purposes  herein  aftermentioned, 
and  in  building  thereon  an  hospital  large  enough  for  the  re- 
ception of  as  many  idiots  and  lunatics  as  the  annual  income 
of  the  said  lands  and  worldly  substance  shall  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  ;  and  I  desire  that  the  said  hospital  may  be  called 
St  Patrick's  Hospital,  and  may  be  built  in  such  a  manner, 
that  another  building  may  be  added  unto  it,  in  case  the 
endowment  thereof  shall  be  enlarged ;  so  that  the  additional 
building  may  make  the  whole  edifice  regular  and  complete. 
And  my  farther  will  and  desire  is,  that  when  the  said  hos- 
pital shall  be  built,  the  whole  yearly  income  of  the  said  lands 
and  estate  shall,  ibr  ever  after,  be  laid  out  in  providing  vic- 
tuals, clothing,  medicines,  attendance,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries for  such  idiots  and  lunatics  as  shall  be  received  into 
the  same}  and  in  repauring  and  enlarging  the  building  from 
time  to  time,  as  there  may  be  occasion.  And,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  idiots  and  lunatics  cannot  readily  be  found,  I 
desire  that  incurables  may  be  taken  into  the  said  hospital  to 
supply  such  deficiency ;  but,  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted 
4nto  it,  that  labours  under  apy  infectious  disease  $  and  that 
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all  such  idiots,  lunatics,  and  incurables,  as  shall  be  received 
into  the  said  hospital,  shall  constantly  live  and  reside  therein, 
as  well  in  the  night,  as  in  the  day ;  and  that  the  salaries  of 
agents,  receivers,  officers,  servants,  and  attendants,  to  be 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  said  hospital,  shall  not  in 
the  whole  exceed  one-fifth  part  of  the  clear  yearly  income 
or  revenue  thereof.  And,  I  farther  desire  tnat  my  execu- 
tors, the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  or  the  heirs  of  such, 
shall  not  have  power  to  demise  any  part  of  the  said  lands  so 
to  be  purchased  as  aforesaid,  but  with  consent  of  the  lord 
primate,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  the  lord  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
the  physician  to  the  state,  and  the  surgeon-general,  all  for 
the  time  being,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  their 
hands  in  writing ;  and  that  no  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said 
lands  shall  ever  lie  made  other  than  leases  for  years  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-one,  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion  or 
remainder,  and  not  dipunishable  of  waste,  whereon  shall  be 
reserved  the  best  and  most  improved  rents,  that  can  reason- 
ably and  moderately,  without  racking  the  tenants,  be  gotten 
for  the  same,  without  fine.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  my 
will  and  earnest  desire,  that  no  lease  of  any  part  of  the  said 
lands,  so  to  be  purchased  as  aforesaid,  bhall  ever  be  made  to, 
or  in  trust  for,  any  person  any  way  concerned  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  trust,  or  to,  or  in  trust  for,  any  person  any 
way  related  or  allied,  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity,  to 
any  of  the  persons  who  shall  at  that  time  be  concerned  in  the 
execution  of  this  trust :  and  that,  if  any  leases  shall  happen 
to  be  made  contrary  to  my  intention  above  expressed,  the 
same  shall  be  utterly  void,  and  of  no  effect.  And  I  farther 
desire,  until  the  charter  herein  after  mentioned  be  obtained, 
my  executors,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  his  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators,  shall  not  act  in  the  execution 
of  this  trust,  but  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
said  seven  additional  trustees,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
under  their  hands  in  writing,  and  shall,  with  such  consent 
and  approbation  as  aforesaid,  have  power,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  for  the  government 
and  direction  of  the  said  hospital.  And  I  make  it  my 
request  to  my  said  executors,  that  they  may,  in  convenient 
time,  apply  to  hxs  majesty  for  a  charter  to  incorporate  them, 
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or  such  of  them  as  shall  be  then  living,  and  the  said 

tional  trustees^  for  the  better  management  and  condact  of 

this  charity,  with  a  power  to  purchase  hmds ;    and  to  sap> 

ply,  by  election,  such  vacancies  happening  in  the  corpon- 

tion,  as  shall  not  be  supplied  by  succession,  and  aoch  other 

powers  as  may  be  thought  expedient  for  the  due  executioQ 

of  this  trust,  according  to  my  intention  herein  before  expte^ 

sed.     And,  when  such  charter  shall  be  obtained,  I  desire 

that  my  executors,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  or 

the  heirs  of  such  survivor,  may  convey,  to  the  use  of  such 

corporation,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  all 

such  lands  and  tenements  as  shall  be  purchased,  in  manner 

abovementioned.     Provided  always,  and  it  is  my  will  and 

intention,  that  my  executors,  until  the  said  charter,  and  at 

terwards  the  corporation,  to  be  hereby  incorporated,  shall, 

out  of  the  yearly  profits  of  the  said  lands  when  parchased, 

and  out  of  the  yearly  income  of  my  said  fortune  devised  to 

my  executors  as  aforesaid,  until  such  purdiaae  be  made, 

have  power  to  reimburse  themselves  for  all  such  sums  of 

their  own  money,  as  they  shall  necessarily  expend  in  the 

execution  of  this  trust.     And  that,  until  the  said  charter  be 

obtained,  all  acts  which  shall  at  any  time  be  done  in  the 

execution  of  this  trust  by  the  greater  part  of  jdj  execaton 

then  living,  with  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  said 

additionaltrustees,  under  their  hands  in  writing,  shall  be  as 

valid  and  effectual  as  if  all  my  executors  had  concurred  ia 

the  same. 

Item,  Whereas  I  purchased  the  inheritance  of  the  tithes 
of  the  parish  of  Effemock,  near  Trim,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling:  I  be- 
queath the  said  tithes  to  the  vicars  of  Laracor,  for  the  time 
being,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  present  l^iso^pal  r^ 
gion  shall  continue  to  be  the  national  established  faith  and 
profession  in  this  kingdom :  but,  whenever  any  oih^  form 
of  Christian  religion  shall  become  the  established  faith  in 
this  kingdom,  I  leave  the  said  tithes  of  Efiemock  to  be  be- 
stowed, as  the  profits  come  in,  to  the  poor  of  the  said  parisii 
of  Laracor,  by  a  weekly  proportion,  and  by  such  other  offi- 
cers as  may  then  have  the  power  of  distributing  diarities  to 
the  poor  of  the  said  parish,  while  Christianity  under  aa^ 
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shape  shall  be  tolerated  among  US|  still  excepting  professed 
Jews,  atbeistSy^nd  infidels. 

liem.  Whereas  I  have  some  leases  of  certain  bouses  in 
Kevin's-Street,  near  the  Deanery-house,  built  upon  the 
Dean's  ground,  and  one  other  house  now  inhabited  by  Hen- 
ry Land  in  Deanery-lane,  alias  Mitre*alley,  some  of  which 
leases  are  let  for  forty*one  years,  or  forty  at  least,  and  not 

iret  half  expired,  I  bequeath  to  Mrs  Martha  Whiteway,  my 
ease  or  leases  of  the  said  houses ;  I  also  bequeath  to  the 
said  Martha,  my  lease,  of  forty  years,  of  Goodman's  Hold- 
ing, for  which  I  receive  ten  pounds  per  annum  /  which  are 
two  houses  or  more  lately  built ;  I  bequeath  also  to  the  said 
Martha,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  be 
paid  her  by  my  executors  out  of  my  ready  money,  or  bank- 
bills,  immediately  after  my  death,  as  soon  as  the  executors 
meet.  I  leave,  moreover,  to  the  said  Martha,  my  repeating 
gold  watch,  my  yellow  tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  and  her 
choice  of  four  gold-rings,  out  of  seven,  which  I  now  possess. 
ItetHf  I  bequeath  to  Mrs  Mary  Swift,  alias  Harrison, 
daughter  of  the  said  Martha,  my  plain  gold-watch  made  by 
Quare,  to  whom  also  I  give  my  Japan  writing-desk,  bestow- 
ed to  me  by  my  lady  Worsley,  my  square  tortoise-shell 
snufiP-box,  richly  lined  and  inlaid  with  gold,  given  to  me  by 
the  right  honourable  Henrietta,  now  countess  of  Oxford, 
and  the  seal  with  a  pegasus,  given  to  me  by  the  countess  of 
Granville.  • 

Jiem,  I  bequeath  to  Mr  Ffolliot  Whiteway,  eldest  son  of 
the  aforesaid  Martha,  who  is  bred  to  be  an  attorney,  tlie 
sum  of  sixty  pounds,  as  also  five  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  the 

Eurchase  of  such  law-books  as  the  honourable  Mr  Justice 
<yndsay,  Mr  Stannard,  or  Mr  M' Aulay,  shall  judge  proper 
for  him. 

Itenif  I  bequeath  to  Mr  John  Whiteway,  youngest  son 


*  This  beautlfiil  seal  baa  been  engraved  for  tbis  edition  of  Swift's  Works 
from  a  drawing  by  tbe  ingenioiia  Mr  Bankea  of  Dublin,  llie  setting  is  a  fi- 
gure of  Pegasus  in  gold,  covered  with  white  enamel :  the  wings,  mane,  ears, 
eyes,  tail,  and  booft,  (left)  gold.  The  mount  coloured  in  enamel,  like  stone ; 
between  tbe  wings  of  Pegasus,  there  is  a  small  gold  rfaig  by  which  it  may  be 
pendant* 

The  AppoDo  and  Lyre  are  engraved  (intaglio,)  on  a  very  fine  coloured 
camelian  ;  the  workmanship  very  t>eaulifiil,  but  the  design  French, 
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of  the  said  Martha,  who  is  to  be  brought  up  a  surgeon^  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  qm^ify  htm  for  a 
surgeon,  but  under  the  direction  of  his  mother :  which  said 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  is  to  be  paid  to  Mrs  Whitewajt 
in  behalf  of  her  said  son  John,  out  of  the  arrears  which  shall 
be  due  to  me  from  my  church  livings  (except  those  of  the 
Deanery  tithes,  which  are  now  let  to  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Wilson,)  as  soon  as  the  said  arrears  can  be  paid  to  my  exe- 
cutors. I  also  leave  the  said  John  five  pounds  to  be  laid 
out  in  buying  such  physical  or  chirurgical  books  as  Doctor 
Grattan  and  Mr  Nichols  shall  think  fit  for  him. 

lUniy  I  l>equeath  to  Mrs  Ann  Ridgeway,  now  in  my  &- 
mily,  the  •profits  of  the  leases  of  two  houses  let  to  John 
Cownly,  for  forty  years,  of  which  only  eight  or  nine  are  ex- 
pired, for  which  the  said  Cownly  payeth  me  nine  pounds 
sterling  for  rent,  yearly.  I  also  bequeath  to  the  said  Anne, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  her  by 
my  executors  in  six « weeks  after  my  decease,  out  of  whatever 
money  or  bank-bills  I  may  possess  when  I  die ;  as  also  three 
gold-rings,  the  remainder  of  the  seven  above-mentioned, 
after  Mrs  Whitewny  hath  made  her  choice  of  four:  and  aD 
my  small  pieces  of  plate,  not  exceeding  in  weight  one  ounce 
and  one  third  part  of  an  ounce. 

Item  J  I  bequeath  to  my  dearest  friend  Alexander  Pope  of 
Twickenham,  Esq.  my  picture  in  miniature,  drawn  by  Zinck, 
of  Robiprt  late  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Item^  I  leave  to  Edward,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  my  seal  of 
Julius  Caesar,  as  also  another  seal,  supposed  to  be  a  young 
Hercules,  both  very  choice  antiques,  and  set  in  gold  ;  both 
which  I  choose  to  bestow  to  the  said  Earl,  because  they  be- 
longed to  her  late  most  excellent  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  of 
ever  glorious,  immortal,  and  truly  pious  memory,  the  real 
nursing«mother  of  her  kingdoms. 

Item^  I  leave  to  the  Reverend  Mr  James  Stopford,  vicar 
of  Finglass,  my  picture  of  King  Charles  the  First,  drawn  by 
Vandyck,  which  was  given  to  me  by  the  said  James ;  abo, 
my  large  picture  of  birds,  which  was  given  to  me  by  Thi^ 
mas  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

//rm,  I  bequeath  to  the  reverend  Mr  Robert  Grattan, 
prebendary  of  St  Audoen's,  my  gold  bottle-screw,  which  be 
gave  me,  and  my  strong  box,  on  condition  of  his  giving  the 
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sole  use  of  the  said  box  to  his  brother  Dr  James  Grattan, 
during  the  life  of  the  said  Doctor,  who  hath  more  occasion 
for  it,  and  the  second  best  beaver  hat  1  shall  die  possessed 
of. 

Item^  I  bequeath  to  Mr  John  Grattan,  prebendary  of 
Clonmethan,  my  silver-box  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Cork  was  presented  to  me ;  ifi  which  I  desire  the  said 
John  to  keep  the  tobacco  he  usually  cheweth,  called  pig- 
tail. 

Item^  I  bequeath  all  my  horses  and  mares  to  the  reverend 
Mr  John  Jackson,  vicar  of  Santry,  together  with  all  my 
horse  furniture:  lamenting  that  I  had  not  credit  enough 
with  any  chief  governor  (since  the  change  of  times)  to  get 
tome  additional  church  preferment  for  so  virtuous  and  wor- 
thy a  gentleman.  I  also  leave  him  my  third  best  beaver 
hat. 

Itenij  I  bequeath  to  the  reverend  Doctor  Francis  Wilson, 
the  works  of  Plato  in  three  folio  volumes,  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon's History  in  three  folio  volumes,  and  my  best  Bible ; 
together  with  thirteen  small  Persian  pictures  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  small  silver  tankard  given  to  me  by  the  con- 
tribution of  some  friends,  whose  names  are  engraved  at  the 
bottom  of  the  said  tankard. 

Item^  I  bequeath  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  enamelled  sil- 
ver plates  to  distinguish  bottles  of  wine  by,  given  to  me  by  his 
excellent  lady,  and  the  half-length  picture  of  the  late  Coun- 
tess of  Orkney  in  the  drawing-room. 

Ueniy  I  bequeath  to  Alexander  M'Aulay,  Esq.  the  gold- 
box  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was  present- 
ed to  me,  as  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  and  love  I  have  for 
him  on  account  of  bis  great  learning,  fine  natural  parts,  un- 
affected piety  and  benevolence,  and  his  truly  honourable 
zeal  in  defence  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  their  unprovoked  oppressors. 

Itenij  I  I)equeath  to  Deane  Swifl,  Esq.  my  large  silver  stan- 
dish,  consisting  of  a  large  silver-plate,  an  ink-pot,  a  sand- 
box and  bell  of  the  same  metal. 

Itemy  I  bequeath  to  Mrs  Mary  Barber,  the  medal  of  Queen 
Anne  and  Prince  George,  which  she  formerly  gave  me. 

Item^  I  leave  to  the  reverend  Mr  John  Worrall,  my  best 
beaver-hat. 
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Item^  I  bequeath  to  the  reverend  Doctor*  Patrick  Ddanj, 
my  medal  of  Queen  Anne  in  silver,  and  on  the  reTera^  the 
Bishops  of  England  kneeling  before  her  most  sacred  Ma- 
jesty. 

Jtem^  I  bequeath  to  the  reverend  Mr  James  King,  pre- 
bendary of  Tipper,  my  large  gilded  medal  o{  Kiiiff  Utarks 
the  First,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  crown  of  martyraom  with 
other  devices.  My  will,  nevertheless,  is,  that  if  any  of  the 
abovementioned  legatees  should  die  before  me,  that  then,  and 
in  that  case,  the  respective  legacies  to  them  bequeathed,  ihaD 
revert  to  myself,  and  become  again  subject  to  my  disposal. 

Item^  Whereas  I  have  the  lease  of  a  fidd  in  trust  tar  rae^ 
commonly  called  the  Vineyard,  *  let  to  the  reyerend  Doc- 
tor Francis  Corbet,  and  the  trust  declared  by  the  said  Doo* 
tor ;  the  said  field,  with  some  land  cm  this  side  of  the  voad, 
making  in  all  about  three  acres,  for  which  I  pay  yearly  to 
the  Dean  and  chapter  of  St  Patrick's.  *  •  •  * 

Whereas  I  have  built  a  strong  waU  round  the  said  piece 
of  ground,  eight  or  nine  feet  hi^,  faced  on  the  south  as- 
pect with  brick,  which  cost  me  above  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling :  and,  likewise,  another  piece  c^  ground  as  aibfe- 


*  Mrs  Pilkingt<m*s  descrii^tion  of  Nabotb's  Vineyard,  is  prohmMy  correct, 
though  the  mode  in  wliicb  it  is  given  may  be  apocryphal.  ^  I'M  send  ^yov 
hosband,*'  said  the  Dean,  ''  to  dine  with  us,  aud  in  tha  meantime  we*tt  go  aid 
take  a  walk  in  NaboUi's  vineyard.'*--*^  Where  may  that  be.  Sir?"  said  die. 
"  Why,  a  garden,**  said  tlie  Dean,  **  I  cheated  one  of  my  neighbours  oot  oC* 
When  they  entered  the  garden,  or  rather  the  field,  whsck  was  aqoare,  asdl  en- 
closed with  a  stone  wall,  the  Dean  asked  her  how  she  liked  il?  **  Why,  prqr. 
Sir,**  said  bhe,  "  where  is  the  garden  ?**  **  Look  behind  you,**  said  be.  She 
did  so ;  and  observed  tlie  south  wall  was  Imed  with  brick,  and  a  great  mnnber 
of  fruit  trees  planted  against  it,  which  boing  tlien  in*  hlftssmn,  looked  rerj 
beautiful,  **  Wliat  are  yon  so  intent  on?**  said  the  Dean.  **  The  o|r~~~ 
bloom/  replied  she  ',  which  brouglit  Waller's  lines  to  her  reaiembrance, 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flow'ry  prime.' 


c« 


*<  Oh  !**  replied  he,  '<  yon  are  in  a  poetical  vein;  I  tboi^  jod  laid  been 
taking  notice  of  my  walL  It  is  the  best  in  Ireland.  When  the  mvons  were 
building  it,  (as  roost  tradesmen  are  rogues,)  1  watched  them  very  close,  and 
as  often  as  they  could,  they  put  in  a  rotten  stone  ;  of  whidi  kowever  I  took 
no  notice,  until  they  had  built  three  or  lour  perches  be^owl  It.  Nov,  m  I 
am  an  absolute  monarch  in  tlie  liberties,  and  king  of  the  rabble,  my  way  with 
them  was,  to  hate  the  wall  thrown  down  to  the  place  where  1  obserred  the 
rotten  stone ;  and  by  doing  so  five  or  six  times^  the  workmeo  weie  at  bit 
convinced  it  vas  their  interest  to  be  honest" 
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saidf  of  half  an  acre,  adjoing  the  burial-place,  called  the 
Cabbage-ffarden,  now  tenanted  by  William  White,  garden- 
er :  my  will  is,  lliat  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  great  wall 
may  be  sold  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  at  the  highest 
price  my  executors  can  get  for  it,  in  belief  and  hopes,  that 
the  said  price  will  exce^  three  hundred  pounds  at  the  low- 
est value :  for  which  my  successor  in  the  Deanery  shall  have 
the  first  refusal ;  and,  it  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  the  suc- 
ceedinff  Deans  and  chapters  may  preserve  the  said  vineyard 
and  piece  of  land  adjoining,  where  the  said  White  now 
liveth,  so  as  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  succeeding 
Deans  during  their  office,  by  each  Dean  lessening  one-fourth 
of  the  purcha£»e  money  to  each  succeeding  Dean,  and  for  no 
more  than  the  present  rent 

And  I  appoint  the  Honourable  Robert  Lindsay,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  Henry  Single- 
ton, Esq.  Prime  Sergeant  to  his  Majestv;  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Patrick  Delany,  Chancellor  of  St  Patrick's ;  the  Re- 
verend Doctor  Francis  Wilson,  Prebendary  of  Kilmactol- 
way ;  Eaton  Stannard,  Esq.  Recorder  of  the  citv  of  Dub- 
lin ;  the  Reverend  Mr  Robert  Grattan,  Prebendary  of  St 
Audoen's;  the  Reverend  Mr  John  Grattan,  Prebendary 
of  Clonmethan ;  the  Reverend  Mr  James  Stopford,  Vicar 
of  .Finglass  $  the  Reverend  Mr  James  King,  Prebendary  of 
Tipper ;  and,  Alexanief  M^ Aulay,  Esq. ;  my  executors. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  and  published  and  declared  this  as  my  last  Will  and 
Testament,  this  third  day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty. 

Jonathan  Swift. 

Signed^  sealed  J  and  published^  by  the  above-named 
Jonathan  Swift,  in  Presence  of  Us,  who  have 
subscribed  our  names  in  his  Presence. 

Jo.  Wynne. 
Jo.  Rochfort 
William  Dunkin. 
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CODICIL  TO  THE  WILL  OF  DEAN  SWIPT  ; 

Which  it  is  believed  'a>as  never  published  in  any  edition  of  tie 
Life  or  Works  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patricias. 


[Dr  Barrett,  who  has  obligingly  gWenme  this  copj.  had  not  met 
with  it  when  he  published  his  ^*  Essay  on  the  Early  Fart  of 
the  Life  of  Swift."] 


In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I  Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  and  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Patrick's 
Dublin,  being  weak  in  body  but  sound  in  mind,  do  make 
this  Codicil  part  of  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  do  ap- 
point this  writing  to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  thereof 

Whereas  the  Right  Honourable  Thcophilus,  Lord  New- 
town, deceased,  did,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bequeath 
unto  Anne  Brent  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  a  year 
during  her  life,  in  consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice of  her  the  said  Anne  :  And  whereas  the  said  Anne, 
since  the  death  of  the  said  Lord  Newtown,  did  intermarry 
with  Anthony  Ridgeway,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  cabinet- 
maker;  and  that  the  said  Anthon]%  Ridgeway  and  Anne  his 
wife,  for  valuable  considerations,  did^grant  and  assign  unto 
me,  the  said  Dr  Swift,  the  said  annuity  or  rent  charge  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  per  annum,  to  hold  to  roe^  my  ex- 
cutors,  and  administrators,  during  die  life  of  the  said  Anne; 
and  the  said  Anthony  Ridgeway  being,  since  dead;  Now  I 
the  said  Dr  Swift,  do  hereby  devise  and  bequeath  unto  the 
Reverend  Dr  John  Wynne,  chanter  of  St  Patrick*s  Dublin, 
the  Reverend  Mr  James  King,  Curate  of  St  Bridget's,  Dub- 
lin, and  the  Reverend  Dr  Francis  Wilson,  Prebendary  of 
Kilmactolway,  and  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  their 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  the  said  annuity  or 
yearly  rent  charge  of  twenty  pounds  sterling,  per  annum; 
devised  by  the  said  Lord  Newtown  to  the  said  Anne,  to 
have,  receive,  and  enjoy  the  same  during  the  life  of  the  said 
Anne,  to  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  herein  after  spe« 
cified ;  that  is  td  say,  it  is  my  will,  that  my  said  trustees,  and 
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the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  his,  and  their  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, and  administrators^  shall,  (so  soon  after  as  they  shall 
have  received  the  anni^ity,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  conveni- 
ently as  they  can,)  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said 
Anne  Ridgeway,  the  said  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
per  annum,  during  her  life.  In  witness  whereof,  I,  tlie  said 
jDr  Jonathan  Swift,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
and  published  this  Codicil,  as  part  of  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, this  fifth  day  of  May,  1740. 

Jonathan  Swift. 

Signed^  sealed^  and  published  in  presence  of  usy 
who  witnessed  this  codicil^  in  presence  of  the 
said  testator, 

John  Lyon, 
William  J)unkin, 
Roger  Kendrick. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  ST  PATRICK'S  HOSPITAL. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Reader  to  know  something  of 
the  history  and  present  state  of  the  Hospital,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  which  Swift  bequeathed  his  fortune. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  Memoirs,  that  Oxmantown-  . 
Green  was  at  one  time  proposed  for  the  site  of  the  intended 
asylum,  (See  page  44*4>.)  Hut  this  plan  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  building,  as  directed  by  Swift,  in  his  will,  was  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dr  Stephen's  Hospital,  adjoining  to  James's 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  Dean  is  saia  to  have  ob« 
served,  that  if  it  could  be  made  to  reach  from  thence  to  the 
Phcenix  Park,  there  would  be  always  a  sufficient  number  of 
occupants. 

The  trustees  were  incorporated  by  charter,  5th  August 
1746.  The  funds  bequeathed  by  the  Dean  being  found  in- 
adequate to  complete  the  building  on  the  scale  intended,  they 
were  augmented  by  contributions  and  legacies  of  well-dispos- 
ed persons,  and  in  1757  the  asylum  was  opened  for  re- 
ception of  patients,  llie  building,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
forms  a  parallelogram,  of  which  one  of  the  more  narrow 
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sides  is  still  open.  The  Hospital  consists  of  three  stories ;  the 
female  wards  to  the  west  of  thebuilding,  ranging  firom  south 
to  north,  and  the  wards  for  men  toward  the  east,  and  rang- 
ing to  the  same  pcnnts.     The  basement  contains  the  offices 
necessary  for  the  establishment.     The  ceUs  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  in  number,  and  the  health  of  the  unhappy 
patients  is  provided  for  by  six  separate  galleries  for  exercise, 
which  can  be  heated  or  ventilated  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  order.     These  galleries 
open  upon  gardens,  and  airing  grounds,  which  the  patients 
occupy  when  the  nature  of  their  cases  will  permit.     I  am  in- 
formed,  that  the  utmost    order    and  cleanliness  prevails 
throughout  this  asylum,  and  that  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
are,  upon  no  occasion  whatever,  subjected  to  punishment  or 
severity.    The  Hospital,  like  the  Bedlam  of  London,  was 
formerly  open  to  the  public,  but  no  visitors  are  now  admitted 
without  a  ticket  from  one  of  the  Governors. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  extensive  establishment,  itwas 
found  necessary  to  admit  patients  of  the  better  ranks  as 
boarders  at  difrcrent  rates,  according  to  their  circumstances. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  hospital  thirteen  patients  of  the 
first  class,  at  one  hundred  guineas  per  year ;  forty-one  board- 
ers of  the  second  class,  at  sixty  guineas  per  year;  six  req>ecta- 
ble  females  maintained  as  boarders,  but  without  expence;  fifty- 
one  paupers  in  the  female,  and  fifty  two  in  the  male  wards  ;^ 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  patients. 

From  the  funds  bequeathed  by  the  Dean,  and  by  various 
other  testators,  particularly  Sir  Kichard  Levinge,  JBart  Dr 
Sterne  Bishop  of  Clogher,  Reverend  John  Worral,  Dr 
Joshua  Pullen,  and  others,  the  endowment  of  the  Trinity 
Hospital,  amounts  to  L.  2500  a-year.  Various  grants  have 
been  made  by  the  Irish  parliament,  amounting  in  au  to  L.  8000 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  debt  and  enlarging  the  estab- 
lishment. The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Hospital  amounts 
to  L.  5500  yearly,  which  is  faithfully  and  judiciously  laid 
out  for  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  institution. 

These  particulars  are  abridged  fi'om  the  information  fiir- 
nished  to  Mr  Hartstonge  by  the  Reverend  Dean  Keating 
of  St  Patrick's,  whose  unremitting  attention  to  this  excel- 
lent charity  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  by  Mr  Campbell, 
the  present  Master  of  the  Hospital,  whose  judicious  and  hu- 
mane management  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  place. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  DOCTOR  6WIFT9  AFTER  HIS  DEATH. 

October  2lst  ns^. 

On  Saturday  last^  died,  at  the  Deanery- 
House  in  Kevin  Street, 
The  Rev.  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.  D. 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's  Dublin  : 
The  greatest  genius  that  this  or  perhaps  any  other  age 

or  nation  ever  produced. 

His  inde&tigable  application  to  study  in  his  earlier 

days,  induced  a  total  deprivation  of  his 

understanding,  in  whicn  state  he  has 

continuea  for  some  years  past. 

His  writings. 

Which  must  be  admired  as  long  as  the  English 

language  continues  to  be  understood, 

Are  remarkable  for  a  vein  of  wit  and  humour, 

Which  runs  through  the  whole  of  them  without 

exception,  and  which  is  not  to  be  met  with 

in  those  of  any  other  author. 

His  satire,  though  poignant,  was  intended  rather  to 

reform  than  ridicule ; 

His  manner  was  ever  easy  and  natural ; 

His  thoughts  new  and  pleasing ; 

His  style  chaste  and  polished : 

His  verse  smooth  and  flowing. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  no  less  excellent : 

His  conversation  was  always  pleasant  and  agreeable ; 

He  was  pious  without  hypocrisy. 

Virtuous  without  austerity. 

And  beneficent  without  ostentation. 

As  he  loved  his  country. 

So  he  was  ever  watchful  of  its  interes^. 

And  zealous  to  promote  it. 

No  wonder  then, 

That,  with  these  qualifications  and  endowments^ 

He  became  the  delight  of  his  countrymen, 

And  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 

In  short,  it  may  with  justice  be  said, 

Tliat  he  was  a  great  and  good  man, 

An  honour  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature. 
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A   PORTRAIT  OF  DR  8WIFT9 

PreserUed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  the  late  John  Bar^ 
ber^  Esq*  is  placed  in  the  Picture  Gallery  there,  with  this 
Inscription : 

lONATHAK  SWIFT, 

DECAN.  R.  PATRIC  DVBL. 

EFFIGIEM  VIRI  MV818  AMIC188IMI, 

INGENIO  PRORSVS  81BI  PROPRIO  CELEBERRIMI, 

VT  IPSYM  8VI8  OXONIENSIBVS  ALIQVATENYS 

REDONARET, 

PARIETEM  HABERE  VOLVIT  BODLEIAKVAT, 

A.  D.  MDCCXXXIX9 

I0HANNE8  BARBER,   ARMIGER9 

ALDERMANNV8, 

NEC  ITA  PRIDEM  PRAETOR  LOND1NEN8I8. 


In  English : 

JONATHAN  8WIFT1 
DEAK  OF  8T  PATRIC&'s,  DUBUN. 

This  portrait  of  the  Muses'  friend. 
Of  a  happy  turn  of  wit,  peculiar  to  himself. 
That  he  might  in  some  sort  be  restored  to  his  Oxford 

Friends, 
Was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  Bodleian  gallery. 

A.  D.  MDCCXXXIX, 

At  the  desire  of  John  Barber,  Esquire, 
Alderman,  and  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 


Dr  Stopford,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  always  acknowledged 
that  he  owed  every  step  of  his  preferment  entirely  to  Swift, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
friend  and  benefactor  :— 

<*  MEMORIJB  JONATH.  SWIFT,  8. 

**  QuEM  vivum  ex  animo  coluit,  amico  liceat  mortuum 
deBere,  atque  hoc  qualicunque  fungi  munere. 
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**  A.  C.  1745  Octobris  die  IQ'**^  obiit  Jonathan  Swift 
Decanus  Ecclesiac  Cathedralis  Sancti  Patricii  Dubliniensis  $ 
yixit  annos  septuaginta  sq)tem,  decern  menses,  19  dies. 

**  Vir  ultra  quam  homim  concessum  videtur»  maximis 
ornatus  virtutibus.  Vires  ingenii  mirandae  potius,  quam  a 
quoquam  exoptandse ;  quas  exercuit  praecipue  in  politicis  & 
poetica. 

*^  Incorruptus  inter  pessimos  mores ;  magni  atque  con- 
fltantis  animi;  libertatis  semper  studiossimus,  atque  nostri 
reipublicae  status,  a  Gotbis  quondam  sapienter  instituti, 
laudator  perpetuus,  propugnator  acerrimus.  Cujus  tamen 
formam,  anibitu  &  largitione  adeo  faedatam  ut  vix  nunc  dig- 
nosci  possit,  ssepius  indignabundus  plorabau 

**  Patriae  amore  flagrans  sortem  Hiberniae,  quoties  dcfle- 
Tit !  quoties  laboranti  subvenit !  Testis  epistolae  illas  nun- 
quam  interiturae,  quibus,  insulam  niisere  labantem,  jamque 
juga  ahenea  subeuntem,  erexit,  confirmavit ;  impiis  inimico- 
rum  conatibus  fortiter  infractis,  prostratis. 

**  Privatam  si  inspicias  vitam,  cum  illo  gratias,  lepores, 
sales  interiisse  dicas;  quibus  suavissime  sermoncs  conditi, 
summo  tamen  cum  decore,  utpote  cui  unice  propositum, 
quod  verum,  quod  decens,  amicis,  et  civibus  suis  assidud 
commendare. 

*<  Nee  levior  flagitiorum  vindex,  fraudes,  ambitionem, 
avaritiam,  dictis  acerrime  laceravit,  exemplo  feliciter  op- 
pressit« 

^^  Erga  bonos  comis,  liberalis,  pius,  commodis  amicorum 
anxie  inserviens  ;  pro  pauperibus  semper  sollicitus  ;  quorum 
egestati  in  hac  urbe  mire  consuluit,  pecunia  mutuo  data  in- 
fimis  artificum,  in  rata,  eaque  exigua  portione  per  septima* 
nas  rependenda,  unde  multi  paupertati  jam  succumbentes, 
sese  paulatim  expedierunt. 

**  Idem,  abstinentiae  exemplar  antiquum,  parce  atque  du- 
riter  rem  famiiiarem  administravit;  qua^que  sibi  inutiles 
spemebat  opes,  sedulo  tamen  comparatas,  domui  hospitali 
condendae,  moriens  magnifice  legavit :  ubi  idiotae  et  lunatici, 
coUati  muneris  ignari,  pie  semper  tractarentur. 

^'  Hie  vir,  tantus  talisque,  qui  vividis  ingenii  viribus  longe 
genus  humanum  superabat,  a  civibus  ingratis  diu  neglectus^ 
magnatum  invidiam  saepius,  gratiam  vix  unquam  expertus, 
triginta  duos  aonos  latuit  in  Hibemia,  nuUo  ultra  decana- 
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tnm  inflignitus  titulo ;  quod  tamen  illi  pro  Totis  accidisse  in- 
ter amicos  constat,  quippe  cui  semper  in  ore  erat ;  non  tain 
referrey  quo  genere  honorum  sis  ornatus,  quam  a  quibus  at 
inter  quos. 

*<  1  andem  senio,  atque  intolerandis  capitis  doloribus  con- 
fectusy  mente,  memoria,  sensu  paulatim  deficientibus,  jam- 
que  penitus  extinctis,  per  quatuor  postremos  vitae  annos,  in- 
ter moerehtes  amicos  mortuus  yixit ;  quem  tamen  onmi  laude 
dignissimum  rite  consecrant  divina  ingenii  lumina.'' 
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